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THIS    RECORD    OF    Tiip:    LIFE    OF    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 
WILLIA^[     EWART     GLADSTONE     is     respectfully 

DEDICATED  TO  JIRS.  GLADSTONE,  BY  WHOSE  DEVOTED  CARE 
AND  -VFFECTION  HE  AVAS  SUSTAINED  THROUGHOUT  HIS 
PROLONGED  CAREER  OF  PATRIOTIC  SERVICE,  AND  IN  WHOM 
HE   FOUND    HIS    TRUEST   COMPANION,    COUNSELLOR,   AND    FRIEND. 


PREFATORY    KOTE. 


T  TTTLE  need  be  said  by  way  of  preface  to  this  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Tlie  editor  may,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ^'oh^nle 
is  the  work  of  many  different  hands,  and  that  writers  have  been  selected 
Avho  had  special  means  of  dealing  authoritatively  Avitli  ])articular  aspects 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  many-sided  life  and  character.  One  of  the  contri- 
butions— that  Avhich  deals  Avitli  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Life — is  anonymous. 
The  reader  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  from  a  thoi'oughly  authoritative 
source. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  this  Memoir  to  trace  the 
beginnings  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  i^ublic  career,  both  at  the  Oxford  Union 
find  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  many  facts  of  interest  bearing 
upon  the  opening  of  his  life  as  a  public  man  are  now  for  the  first  time 
made   known   to   the   world. 

The  main  portion  of  the  political  narrative  is  from  the  pen  of 
JMr.  F.  W.  Hirst.  That  gentleman  has  devoted  special  study  to  the 
history  of  the  Gladstonian  era,  and  to  him  belongs  the  chief  credit  for 
the  fulness  of  this  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  as 
a  political  leader  and   statesjnan. 
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and  Humility— Inflexibility  and  Sternness— An  Imperious  Leader— Testimony  of 
Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Forster  —  Enthusiasm  and  Impetuosity  —  The  Devotion  of 
Immediate  Adherents — His  Ascendency  over  the  Masses— His  Knowledge  of  Mankind 
—His  Love  for  and  Faitli  in  Humanity  —A  Member  of  Grillion's :  Lord  Houghton's 
Poetical  Celebration  of  a  Dinner  in  Solitude— Artistic  Tastes — Forming  a  Library — 
Love  of  AValking :  Evading  the  Detectives— Compassion  for  Outcasts  :  Dealing  with  a 
Blackmailer — Knowledge  of  Bygone  London — Piety  the  Key  of  his  Character — A 
Pathetic  Incident  of  his  Last  Days— A  Casuist— His  Essential  Consistency  and  Nice 
Sense  of  Honour— Hatred  of  Oppression— Rebuking  Lord  Palmerston— His  Eloquence : 
The  Speech  on  the  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill ;  Expository  Power— His  Splendid  Intrepidity. 

rpHE  statue  Avhich  commemorates  the  career  and  the 
-*-  fame  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  Westminster  Abbey- 
states,  in  addition  to  his  name,  only 
the  fact  that  lie  was  twice  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  None  can  doubt 
that  in  this  fact  lies  an  irresistible 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  great  central  shrine  of  the 
British  race.  But  the  man  whose  life  we  are  about 
to  record  possessed  a  still  higher  claim  than  that  of 
his  old  rival  to  the  reverence  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Queen  and  ruler  of  the  British  Empire  not 
twice,  but  four  times.  It  is  a  unique  distinction,  and 
it  is  probable  that  centuiies  will  elapse  before  anyone 
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Prime  Minister. 
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can  divide  it  witli  him.  To  have  been  the  head  of  fonr  different  Adminis- 
trations, and  thus  to  have  been  the  ruler  of  the  Empire  for  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  years,  is  to  have  attained  a  distinction  such  as  not  even 
the  greatest  of  his  j^redecessors  enjoyed,  and  to  have  secured  a  place  in 
English  history  which  not  even  the  most  envious  of  his  detractors  could 
pretend  to  belittle. 

But,  tuiique  as  is  the  fact  that  Mr.   Gladstone  was  four  times    Prime 
Minister,  it  is  scarcely  so  remarkable  as  the  length  of  time  during  which 

he  served  his  country  in  places  of  high  authority.  For 
Length  of  Service,    more  than  sixty  years  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  at  least  half 
that  term  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  that  assemblage,  the  man  of  greatest 
iiifluence  and  authority  among  the  Commoners  of  England.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  one  of  the  select  few  from  whom  the  rulers  of  the  British 
Empire  are  chosen ;  and  throughoiit  his  public  life,  from  the  days  of  his 
youth  onwards  to  his  venerable  age,  he  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  mark. 
Men  might  agree  with  him  or  differ  from  him ;  they  might  admire  hi.s 
brilliant  talents  or  quarrel  with  some  of  his  special  idiosyncrasies ;  but 
no  one  ever  ventured  to  dispute  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  of  his 
entrance  upon  public  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
upon  the  stage,  always  an  interesting  figure  and  at  times  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  in  respect  of  official  expeiience  and  length 
of  service  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  was  vmique.      He  did  not,  it  is  true, 

rival  Mr.  Disraeli  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  pictur- 

Not  a  esqueness  of  his  personal  struggle.      Disraeli  rose  from  the 

Prime  Minister     desk  in  a  lawyer's  office  to  the  highest  jjlace  of  honour  in 

y    cci  en  .       ^^^^    land.      Mr.   Gladstone    had   to    pass    through    no    such 

personal  struggle  in  his  earliest  days  as  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  career  of  his  great  rival ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  born  among  the  governing  classes,  nor  did  he  rise  to  eminence  by 
virtue  of  private  influence  and  patronage.  Many  men  have  become  Prime 
Ministers  by  something  like  accident.  Most  men  have  risen  to  that  great 
post  as  the  direct  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
rather  than  through  any  special  individual  merit  of  their  own.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Avhen  he  began  public  life,  w^as  merely  the  son  of  a  successful 
middle-class  man,  and  the  splendid  position  which  he  secured  was  wori 
purely  by  his  own  jDcrsonal  merit  and  force  of  character. 

As  we   look  back  upon  that    brilliant  career,  the  most 

Early  Reco^ition    remarkable   fact  that  strikes  its   is   the  way  in  which  Mr. 

of  Ms  Greatness.     Gladstone  was  marked  oiit  by   his  contemporaries,   almost 

from  his  boyhood,  for  the  jDOsition  which  he  eventually 
obtained,  the  Premiership  of  an  English  Government  and  of  the  English 
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race.  When  men  become  great  there  are  always  to  be  found  those  who  lay 
claim  to  having  predicted  their  greatness  before  it  Mas  seen  by  the  outer 
world,  and  the  world  knows  how  much  value,  as  a  rule,  to  attach  to 
these  post-dated  prophecies.  But  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
predictions  which  accompanied  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  earliest  years 
onwards  to  the  moment  when  the  hopes  he  had  excited  were  realised. 
At  Eton  his   schoolfellows,   with  juvenile  enthusiasm,   hailed    him   as    the 
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future  light  of  the  senate,  while  at  Oxford  he  made  one  memorable 
speecli  in  the  Union— curiously  enough  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill  —  which  drew  from  his  contemporary.  Bishop  Wordsworth, 
the  declaration  that  he  felt  "  no  less  sure  than  of  my  o^vn  existence 
that  Gladstone,  our  then  Christchurch  undei-graduate,  Avould  one  day 
rise  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England.'" 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  score  of  similar  predictions  a\  hic-h  were 
made  at  a  time  when  he  was  standing  upon  the  bare  threshold  of  public 
life;  but  there  is  only  one  otlicr  ilhistration  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
fidence in   his  future  with  which  he  inspired  those  who  were  brought  in 
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contact  with  biiu  that  need  be  mentioned  here.  A  good  many  years  ago 
the  present  writer  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  Mrs.  Gladstone  an 
account  of  her  first  meeting  with  her  illustrious  husband.  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
then  Miss  Catherine  Glynne,  was  travelling  in  Italy  with  her  brother, 
Stephen  Glynne.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
in  the  same  country  in  attendance  upon  a  sister  who  was  in  very  deli- 
cate health.  One  day  at  Florence  Miss  Glynne  and  her  brother  passed  a 
young  man  who  was  sitting  on  a  low  wall  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
He  bowed  to  Mr.  Stephen  Glynne,  who  returned  the  salutation.  Miss 
Glynne  immediately  asked  her  brother  who  "  the  very  handsome  young 
man"  was  whom  he  had  recognised.  "Don't  you  know  him?"  was  the 
reply.  "That  is  young  Gladstone,  the  member  for  Newark,  and  the  man 
who,  everybody  says,  will  one  day  be  Prime  Minister  of  England."  This 
story,  which  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  distinguished  lady  herself,  is 
proof  as  strong  as  could  be  desired  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Tvas 
thus  marked  out  from  his  youth  to  fill  a  conspicuous  and  lofty  position 
in  the  life  of  his  country. 

It  is  noticeable  that  from  his  very  earliest  years  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  admirers  not  less  ardent,  though  less  numerous,  than  that 
which  followed  him  when  he  became  the  leader  of  a  party.  He  always 
had  around  him  a  number  of  friends  who  believed  in  him,  admired 
him,  trusted  him,  with  a  confidence  and  an  enthusiasm  which  were 
apparently  boundless.  He  was  always  regarded  by  these  friends  not  so 
much  as  a  man  who  was  certain  to  get  on  in  life  and  to  achieve  fame 
for  himself,  but  as  a  man  who  would  do  great  things  for  his  country, 
and  for  the  special  causes  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Nor  were  they  obscure  or  foolish   people    who    had    this    feeling    with 
regard    to    Mr.    Gladstone.    Arthur    Hallam,    Bishop    Wilberforce,    Bishop 
Wordsworth,   Lord  Aberdeen  were  amongst  them.    They  were,   in   short, 
men  who  knew  much    of  the    world,  and    were    well  able  to  judge  indi- 
vidual character.    That  such  men  should  have  united  in  their  esteem  of 
the  overmastering  qualities  of   their  friend  is  a  remarkable  fact.    It  helps 
to    explain    the    hold    which    Mr.     Gladstone    secured    in    the    House    of 
Commons  directly  he  entered  it,  and  in  society  as  soon  as  his    work    in 
Parliament  began  to    be  talked  of  out  of  doors.    It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  fervent  admiration  of  his  early  friends  had  reference  exclusively 
or  even  chiefly  to    his    intellectual   endowments.      On    the 
Genius  and       contrary,    it    is    noticeable    that    in    some    of    the    earliest 
cuaracter.        tributes    paid    to    him    by   his    contemporaries    it    was    his 
character  rather  than   his  abilities  which  seemed  to  com- 
mand the  highest  admiration.     "  Noble  as  ever,"  says  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
recording    in    his  diary  a  talk  with  Mr.  Gladstone ;   and  again  he  writes, 
though    at    a    later  period,   "  You    have   in  Mr.   Gladstone  a  man    of    the 
highest    and    noblest   principle,   who  has    shown  unmistakably  that   he   is 
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ready  to  sacrifice  every  personal  aim  for  what  he  has  set  before  himself 
as  a  high  object."  From  a  hundred  other  quarters  the  same  testimony 
may  be  secured.  Mr.  Gladstone  dazzled  his  schoolfellows  and  his  comrades 
at  college  by  his  genius,  but  he  attracted  them  still  more  by  the  merits 
of   his    character.     One  of  them  notes  that  he   was,  when    at    Oxford,   a 
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habitual    reader  of  the  Bible  ;  another  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  even  as 
a  boy  at  Eton,  he  was  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  his  life. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  in  these  circumstances  that  his  friends  in 
his  earliest  days  looked  upon  him  as  the  man  who  was  likely  to  be  the 
great  champion,  not  of  a  political  party,  but  of  the  cause  of  religion  in 
this  country.  His  devotion  to  the  Church,  though  his  theological  opinions 
passed  through  many  phases  before  they  became  settled  in  the  form  which 
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they  took  in  the  prime  of  his  career,  was  always  intense.    Whether  as  an 
Evangelical  during  his  days  at  home  and  at  the  University,  or  as  a   High 

Churchman  in   later  years,  his  attachment  to  the   Church 

A  Great  o^  England  was  that  of  a  son  ready  to  offer  up  everything 

Cliurciiiiian.       Qf  j^jg  own  on  her  behalf.     Indeed,  no  one  can  understand 

the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  does  not  realise  the 
fact  of  this  intense  and  almost  passionate  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
England  which  lay  at  the  very  root  of  his  character,  and  which,  down 
to  his  very  latest  hour,  coloured  all  the  acts  of  his  public  life.  We  are 
going  to  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  great  statesman,  but  the  reader 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  also  the  life  of  a  great  Churchman. 

Looking  back  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  career,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the   fact  that  in  his  early  days  he  figured  as  the  opponent  of  almost 

all  the  causes  of   which    in    later    life    he  was  the  ardent 

Chanffes  of       champion.     Mention  has  been  made  of  that  speech  against 

Opinion  due  to     the    Whig    Reform    Bill    in    the    Oxford    Union    that    led 

Bishop    Wordsworth    to    predict    that    he    -would    become 

Prime  Minister.  He  Tvas  oiDposed  to  the  opening  of  Uni- 
versities to  Dissenters,  seeing  innumerable  evils  in  the  abolition  of  tests  ; 
lie  was  the  ardent  defender  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  until  he  saw  with 
;grief  that,  although  it  was  a  church  in  name,  its  spirit  had  waxed  faint 
and  its  efforts  had  become  feeble.  Macaulay  had  'described  him  very  early 
in  life  as  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories  of  his  time, 
•and  this  was  long  the  popular  conception  of  his  character.  It  follows 
that,  to  the  superficial  observer,  it  would  seem  that  no  man  has  ever 
been  more  inconsistent  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  his  later  career  -was 
a  direct  and  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  principles  ^vhich  he  professed 
at  the  outset  of  his  public  life.  Yet  the  reader  of  these  pages  Avill  find 
that  this  is  not,  after  all,  the  truth  about  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  will  find 
for  one  thing  that  in  all  the  mental  changes  which  he  underwent  there 
was  none  that  was  dictated  to  him  by  any  sense  of  his  own  self-interest. 
He  will  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  not  a  few  of  those  changes  -were 
forced  upon  him  by  tlie  stern  processes  of  intellectual  conviction ;  that 
lie  \vas  x^ained  to  the  heart  at  having  to  part  with  old  convictions,  and 
to  substitute  new  ones  for  them,  and  that  more  than  once  he  had  to 
pay  a  very  heavy  price,  not  merely  in  popularity,  but  in  actual  position, 
for  the  change  of  opinion  which  he  was  too  honest  to  conceal  from 
the  world. 

Talking  one  day  with  Bishop  Wilberforce,  he  told  that  distinguished 
prelate  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Conservatives,  though  his 
opinions  were  with  the  Liberals.  This  remark,  made  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  remained  true  to  the  very  end  of  his  days.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  was  said  that  in  him  the  last  real  Conservative  had  passed  away. 
Intense  devotion  to  old   causes,  old   traditions,  and    old   institutions  was 
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always  one  of  the  salient  features  of  his  character.  But  along  with  this 
symijathy  with  and  love  for  the  past,  and  the  things  that  belonged  to 
the  past,  there  was  that  overmastering  sense  of  truth  which  led  him  to 
submit  himself  to  the  irresistible  processes  of  logic  when  once  he  had 
become  convinced  that  the  day  of  the  old  things  had  passed  by,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  his  country-  demanded  that  he  should  turn  to  the 
things  which  were  new.  His  changes,  his  inconsistencies,  as  men  call 
them,  were,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  evidences  of  his  growth,  of  the 
development  of  his  mind,  and  of  its  power  of  absorbing  new  ideas.  None 
the  less,  it  nuist  be  confessed  that  among  the  many  remarkable  features 
of  this  remarkable  man,  the  vicissitudes  which  he  vmderwent  in  the 
opinions  he  professed  are  not  the  least  noticeable.  They  must  always 
make  his  career  one  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature, 
and  to  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  hidden  processes 
of  a  great  mind. 

If   his    official    career    was    unique,    and    if    the    general    consensus    of 
opinion  as  to  his  future  at  the  time  wiien  he  stood  upon  the  threshold 
of    life    was    almost    unprecedented,     there    was    another 
feature  of  his  life  which  was  not  less  noteworthy.     This       ^  Versatile 
may  be  described    as    the   versatility    of   his    genius.    The  Genius, 

world  knows  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  great  political  leader 
whose  eloquence  for  half  a  century  swayed  the  House  of  Commons  and 
inspired  the  mass  of  his  fellow  countrymen  with  enthusiasm  on  behalf 
of  his  political  purposes.  It  knows  him  as  a  great  administrator,  under 
whose  control  some  of  the  most  sweeping  and  some  of  the  most  useful 
changes  in  our  institutions  have  been  carried  out.  It  knows  him  as  a 
statesman,  who,  viewing  from  a  loftier  standpoint  than  that  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  the  affairs  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  could  see 
further  afield,  who  was  quick  to  sympathise  with  the  victims  of  oi:pres- 
sioD  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  whose  voice  and  hand  brought 
freedom  or  the  lio]De  of  justice  to  more  than  one  oppressed  nationality. 
But  those  who  knew  him  best  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that,  great 
as  he  was  in  the  special  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  he  would 
have  been  no  less  great  if  Destiny  had  called  him  into  another  path.  When 
he  was  at  Oxford,  it  was  his  desire  to  take  orders  and  to  go  into  the 
Church.  His  father's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  do  so  gave  the  world  a 
great  statesman,  but  deprived  it  of  a  great  ecclesiast  and  theologian. 
That  he  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Church  of  England 
if  he  had  entered  its  service  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  many  men  have 
speculated  upon  what  might  have  happened  within  that  chuich  if, 
during  the  past  sixty  years,  it  had  enjoyed  not  merely  the  undying 
affection,  biit  the  Avhole  of  the  time,  the  intellectual  resources,  and  the 
extraordinary  jjhysical  and  moral  energies  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Again,    if   he   had    gone    to    the    Bar,  he    would   have    become    probably 
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the  greatest  of  all  Lord  Chancellors ;  for,  with  his  strong  leaning 
towards  casuistry,  his  delight  in  following  subtle  logical  inquiries  and 
deductions,  he  would  unquestionably  have  secured  for  himself  a  prominent 
place   in   the   ranks   of  the   greatest   laAvyers   our    country   has    produced. 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  his  talents,  we  have 
only  to  imagine  him  in  another  position,  not  in 
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one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  following  in  his  father's  footsteps  as 
a  great  Liverpool  merchant.  If  this  had  been  the  lot  for  which  he 
was  destined  by  Providence,  there  are  many  Tvho  believe  that  he  would 
have  made  the  name  of  Gladstone  as  renowned  in  the  world  of  commerce 
as  the  name  of  Rothschild  is  in  the  world  of  finance.  Not  long  ago  one 
who  w^as  intimately  associated  with  him  in  his  private  and  personal 
affairs  declared  emi^hatically  that  nothing  he  had  ever  seen  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  inspired  him  with  so  great  an  admiration  for  his 
astounding  abilities  as  the  way  in  which  he  had  managed  his  ovro. 
financial    concerns,    and    at    a   time    when    they    had    fallen    into    some 
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confusion  owing  to  his  absorption  iu  public  duties,  had  succeeded  in 
setting  them  once  more  on  a  secure  and  prosperous  basis.  As  statesman, 
theologian,  lawyer,  merchant,  to  whatever  life  he  might  have  been 
called,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  he  would  have  attained  no  second- 
ary place  in  it.  Even  as  it  is,  though  his  great  work  Avas  done  in  the 
political  arena,  he  has  left  behind  him  memorials  of  his  knowledge  and 
his  capacity  in  almost  all  these  fields.  He  seems  to  be  the  Admirable 
Crichton  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  as  such,  the  story  of  his  life 
is  one  that  men  of  all  parties  and  all  classes  may  study  with  interest 
and  profit. 


Photo  :  i'llhuaii  and  C".,  Oxford. 
THE    TOM    QUADKANGLE    OF    CHRIST    CHUK<  H,    OXFORD. 


Social  Clianu. 


I  have  said  nothing,  so  far,  of  another  sphere  in  a\  liich  Mr.  Gladstone 
held  a  unique  position.  I  refer  to  the  social  life  of  our  times,  and  to 
the  personal  fascination  which  he  was  able  to  exercise 
over  a  vast  number  of  men  and  "women  who,  during  his 
prolonged  life,  were  brought  into  contact  with  him  in 
the  social  circle.  Only  those  Avho  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  private  life,  and  who  have  been  under  the 
wand  of  the  magician,  can  really  understand  the  extent  of  his  personal 
supremacy,  of  his  extraordinary  power  of  attracting  and  fascinating  all 
who  came  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.     Every  book  of  memoirs  that 
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has  been  published  during  tlie  last  thirty  years  in  which  his  name  occurs 
bears  testimony  to  this  side  of  his  character.  In  whatever  company  he 
happened  to  be  he  became  at  once  and  without  effort  its  central  figure. 
Even  before  he  was  famous,  men  listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  delighted  in  his  conversation.  At  Eton  and  at  Oxford  the 
young  men  who  were  his  fellow  students  made  him  the  centre  of  their 
intellectual  and  social  life.  At  Oxford  a  debating  society  which  he  had 
founded  came  to  be  called  the  "Weg.,"  not  so  much  in  his  honour,  though 
it  was,  of  course,  designed  as  an  honour,  as  because  it  enabled  its  members 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  him  and  enjoy  his  conversation  freely.  In  London, 
from  1832  to  1894,  his  was  a  name  to  conjure  "with  by  the  host  who  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  him  as  a  guest.  Even  during  that  period  of 
eclipse,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  his 
Government  in  1886,  when  Society  had  resolved  to  punish  those  whom 
it  regarded  as  traitors  by  exclusion  from  its  dining-rooms  and  from  social 
intercourse,  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  might  well  have  been  regarded 
as  the  chief  offender,  was  exceiJted  from  the  general  condemnation. 
There  Avere,  it  is  true,  some  narrow  -  minded  people  who  refused  to 
make  this  exception,  greatly  to  their  own  loss.  A  certain  jaeeress,  the 
mother  of  a  very  pronounced  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during 
those  years,  told  the  jDresent  writer  one  day  that  she  had  been  invited 
to  meet  the  Liberal  leader,  but  had  declined  to  do  so  because  she  feared 
that  it  would  compromise  her  son.  Her  hostess  would  not,  however, 
take  the  refusal,  and  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  agree  to  dine 
at  the  same  table  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  only  consented  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  steps  "vvere  taken  to  prevent  her  son  from  hearing  of  her 
terrible  falling  away  from  the  true  faith  of  Unionism.  The  lady  had 
told  me,  with  some  perturbation  of  spirit,  of  the  incident  before  the 
dinner  took  place.  Meeting  her  afterwards,  I  asked  her  how  she  had 
enjoyed  herself.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in 
iny  life.  Mr.  Gladstone  talked  to  me  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  though 
I  still  think  him  a  wretch,  he  is  certainly  the  most  delightful  -WTretch 
that  ever  lived." 

In    his    actual    company  men    forgot    what    they  regarded    as    his    sins 
against   the    classes  to  which   they  themselves  belonged.      Fascinated    by 

his  brilliant  talk,  his  overpowering  earnestness,  the  extra- 
Out-of-the-way     ordinary    variety    and    fulness    of    his    information,    they 
Knowledge.        gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  was 

generally  recognised  as  being  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
treats  of  social  life  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  his  conversation  than  the  minute  character 
of  his  knowledge  of  subjects  of  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  busy 
man  could  know  nothing.  There  was  no  fact  which  seemed  to  be  too 
small  to  deserve  his  notice,  none  which,  having  once  acquired,  he  did  not 
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forthwith  docket  and  put  away  in  some  recess  of  his  memory  in  order 
that  he  might  use  it  when  it  was  needed.  I  remember  a  dinner  party  at 
Avhich  he  was  seated  beside  a  member  of  the  Vanderbilt  famil5^  The 
conversation  had  turned  upon  the  price  of  real  estate  in  tlie  City  of 
London,  and  the  enormous  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  "You  have  nothing  like  that  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  turning  to  the  distinguished  American  ; 
"great  as  New  York  is,  the  value  of  its  land  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the 
value  of  land  in  the  City  of  London."  Mr.  Vanderbilt  acquiesced,  and 
modestly  named  the  highest  figure  at  which  he  knew  land  to  have  been 
sold  in  his  native  city.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  instantly, 
*'you  are  mistaken,  that  is  not  the  highest  price."  And  forthwith  he 
gave  the  astonished  millionaire  more  than  one  case  in  which  sites  in  New 
York  had  been  sold  for  still  larger  sums  than  those  that  he,  who  might 
be  presumed  to  have  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
liad  named. 

On  another  occasion  at  a  dinner  party 
someone  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  asparagus  season  would  soon  begin, 
*'It  has  begun  al- 
ready," said  Mr. 
Gladstone;  "but  oidy 
the  very  rich  or  the 
"very  foolish  can  en- 
joy it  at  present. 
The  best  aspaiagus 
is  sold  to-day  at  £2  a 
bundle."  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, who  Avas  pre- 
sent, was  moved  to 
say,  "HoAv  can  you 
possibly  knoAV  that  ? 
I  am  sine  we  have 
bought  none."  "No, 
my  dear,"  was  his 
instant  reply;  "but 
when  I  see  a  wqw 
thing  in  the  shops  I 
idways  like  to  in- 
quire the  price,  and 
I  went  into  a  shop  in 
Piccadilly  this  morn- 
ing and  asked  what 
the    remarkably   fine 


"  WFIEN    I    SEE    A    NE'V^'    THINC;    IN    THE    SHOP?,       ETC. 
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asparagus  they  had  in  the  window  was  selling  at."  Truly  the  old  simile 
of  the  elephant's  trunk  was  not  inapplicable  to  the  intellect  of  Mr, 
Gladstone. 

It  was,  however,  in  serious  conversation  that  Mr.  Gladstone  charmed 
his  hearers  most.  No  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him  as 
he  discoursed  of  books,  of  preachers,  of  historical  incidents 
Literary  Avithin  his   own  recollection,  and  of  those  wider  problems 

Interests.  Qf  ethics  and  philosophy  which  he  loved  to  discuss,  can 
ever  forget  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  out- 
pourings of  such  a  mind.  So  far  as  books  were  concerned,  he  had  loved 
them  from  his  youth.  Quite  early  in  his  life  he  had  begun  to  write  for 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  for  other  periodicals,  and  his  mind  was  ever 
on  the  alert  for  the  appearance  of  new  stars  in  the  literary  firmament. 
In  his  later  days,  when  he  had  definitely  retired  from  the  cares  of 
office,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  literature  with  the  ardour  of 
a  youth  in  his  teens.  But  all  through  his  life,  even  in  his  busiest  moments, 
he  had  found  leisure  to  keep  himself  well  abreast  of  the  literature  of 
the  day,  and  of  the  thought  not  merely  of  England  but  of  Europe.  His 
friends  declared  that  he  devoured  books  rather  than  read  them,  so  rapid 
was  the  process  of  perusal.  But  no  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  discuss 
with  him  any  particular  volume  could  find  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  its  contents. 

A  characteristic  of  his  was  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  one  thing 
at  a  particular  moment.  Far-spreading  as  were  his  interests,  he  always 
had  one  special  object  upon  which  at  the  moment  he  concentrated  the 
greater  part  of  his  attention.  Sometimes  it  was  a  book  ;  naturally  enough 
it  was  more  frequently  a  political  measure  or  movement.  But,  "what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  no  one  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friendship  was  ever  left  in  doubt  as  to  this  favourite  topic  of  the 
hour.  Many  can  doubtless  remember  how,  on  the  appearance  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  Mr.  Gladstone,  having 
read  it  with  his  usual  avidity,  made  it  for  several  weeks  the  chief  topic 
of  his  conversation.  No  public  events  sufficed  to  drive  it  from  his  mind. 
It  might  almost  have  seemed  tliat  this  biography,  with  its  interesting 
and  remarkable  revelations  of  character  and  history,  was  the  most 
important  event  of  the  day.  I  remember  that  chancing  at  that  time  to 
meet  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  London  railway  station,  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  town  for  Hawarden,  I  found  myself  instantly  involved  amid 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  place  in  a  discussion  upon  the  book  and 
its  merits. 

There  was  characteristic  impetuosity  in  this  fashion  of  his  with  regard 
to  particular  books  and  tojjics.  It  AA-as  a  fashion  which  has  been  shared 
by  very  few  men  of  any  position  at  all,  and  by  none  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  take  so  great  a  part  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  business 
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of  life  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  this  respect 
also,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  his  personality  Avas  unique.  Someone, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in  due  time  record  for  us  those  conversations  the 
far-off  memories  of  which  still  linger  in  so  many  breasts.  If  that  task 
should  ever  be  performed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  should  find  a  satisfactory 
BosAvell,  the  world  will  begin  to  understand  not  so  much  his  greatness  in 
the  senate  as  his  ascendency  in  social  and  public  life.  His  reading  was 
omnivorous,  and  he  seemed  to  assimilate  everything  that  he  read,  trans- 
muting it  in  the  laboratory  of  his  mind  and  pouring  it  forth  in  a  stream, 
at  once  copious  and  lucid,  of  narrative,  opinion,  and  comment.  Thus  it 
was  that  to  know  him  and  to  be  mvich  in  his  society  Avas  to  enjoy  very 
literally  a  liberal  education.  He  delighted  to  talk  of  his  contemporaries  of 
old  days,  the  great  men  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  or  whom  he  had 
encountered  in  many  different  fields  of  labour.  Nor  was  there  ever  any- 
thing more  frank  and  spontaneous  than  his  discussion  of  these  old  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  note  of  unmistakable  sincerity  rang  through 
all  that  he  had  to  say  of  them.  No  praise,  however  great,  rang  falsely 
Avhen  it  fell  from  his  lips,  and  where  he  censured,  his  hearer  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  was  speaking  that  which  he  believed  in  his  inmost  heart, 
and  that  the  severity  of  his  judgments  was  only  tempered  by  the 
characteristic  charity  and  sympathy  with  which  he  regarded  all  human 
imperfections. 

His    friendship   with    Tennyson    was    one    of   the    features    of    his    life 
vrhich  must  seem  most  striking  to  his  friends  on  looking  back.     After  all, 

a  friendship  between  a  Prime    Minister  and   a  poet   must 

Friendship  witb     "^  itself  be  remarkable,  even  when  both  are  men  of  sucli 

Tennyson.  peculiar    eminence    and    distinction.      Bvit    the    friendship 

between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Tennyson  was  not  an 
ordinary  one.  It  certainly  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  patronage  which 
would  have  characterised  their  relationship  a  century  earlier.  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  spoke  of  Tennyson  except  in  a  tone  of  profound  personal 
hiunility  and  deep  admiration.  With  all  the  ardour  of  his  devotion  to 
his  own  work,  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  perceive 
the  superiority  of  the  work  in  which  his  old  friend  was  engaged.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  that  no  men  could  have  been  more  different  in 
mental  constitution,  in  ideas,  and  in  sympathies  than  the  Liberal  statesman 
and  the  author  of  "The  Idylls  of  the  King."  Yet  the  correspondence  of 
both  testifies  that  this  was  not  the  case.  From  first  to  last  they  were 
united  by  a  bond  which  Avas  that  not  merely  of  a  common  admiration 
but  a  common  affection.  Asked  one  day  if  Tennyson  had  formed  one  of 
the  famous  deputation  which  proceeded  from  the  Cambridge  Union  to- 
Oxford  in  1829  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  Shelley's  poetry  to  that  of 
Byron,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Oxonians  who  received 
the  visitors  from  their  fellow  University,  replied  at  once,    "  Oh  dear  no  I 
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Tennyson  was  far  too  much  engrossed  in  his  own  affairs  to  trouble  himself 
with  questions  of  that  kind.  All  through  his  life  he  has  made  it  his 
business  to  follow  his  own  vocation  and  to  allow  nothing  to  divert  him 
from  it,  and  a  good  thing  for  us  and  for  the  world  it  is  that  he  has 
done  so!" 


I'hiito  :  IT.  If.  Cameron, 

Mortimer  Street.,  W, 


LORD     TENNYSON. 


Talk  on  Public 
Affairs. 


When  he  Avas  not  talking  of  books  and  of  old  literary  friendships, 
nothing  pleased  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  to  discuss  some  historical 
point  lying  just  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  Canning  was  one  of  his  favourite  topics ;  Fox 
and  the  Pitts  formed  another,  and  it  Avas  delightful  to  hear 
one  who  had  himself  passed  through  the  great  school  of 
practical  politics,  casting  the  bright  ray  of  his  intellect  upon  careers  that- 
to  most  of  us  had  become  merged  in  the  dry  jjages  of  history.  Yet  it 
was  still  more  delightful  Avhen,  coming  to  later  days,  he  talked  of  public 
affau's  in  AA'hich  he  had  himself  played  a  part,   and  described  with  that 
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■wonderful  frankness  and  thoroughness  which  were  characteristics  of  his 
conversation,  many  an  incident  regarding  which  the  pubhc  had  formed 
an  opinion  entirely  misleading.  At  such  times  it  seemed  as  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  knew  nothing  of  party  politics  and  party  distinctions,  and  he 
would  praise  and  blame  his  friends  and  his  opponents  with  an  impar- 
tiality that  was  almost  startling.  Through  it  all  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  there  ran  the  thread  of  distinct  personal  principles,  founded  vipon 
the  convictions  of  a  serious  and  conscientious  mind.    At  this  point  it  may 

not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  a  few  notes  of  an  evening's  con- 
Frankness  in  the  versation,  as  they  were  set  down  at  the  moment  by  the 
Social  Circle.      privileged  auditor.    They  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  has 

been  said  as  to  the  astonishing  frankness  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  in  the  social 
circle. 

"Victoria  Hotel,  St.  Leonards,   March  26,  1891. 

"I  came  down  from  town  at  3.40  yesterday.  At  Charing  Cross  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Gladstone,  also  joined  the  train.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  one  of  his  eyes 
slightly  blackened,  the  result  of  a  fall  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  been  calling  to  inquire 
after  Lord  Granville  late  at  night,  and  was  returning  home  alone  when,  in  a  lonely  back 
street  in  Mayfatr,  he  stumbled  and  fell.  He  lay,  he  says,  for  fully  a  minute  stunned  in 
the  road.  No  one  came  to  his  assistance  ('they  may  have  thought  I  was  drunk'),  and 
when  he  rose  he  found  himself  much  bruised.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  gave  me  this  account 
of  the  accident,  expressed  her  delight  that  nothing  about  it  had  got  into  the  newspapers. 
At  St.  Leonards  we  went  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  where  we  were  to  be  the  guests 
of  Mr.  A ,  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  already  staying.  At  dinner  the  party  con- 
sisted simply  of    Mr.    and  Mrs.   G.,  Miss  G.,   Mr.   A ,   and  myself.      The  following  are 

notes  of  ]Mr.  G.'s  talk  : — 

"  He  began  by  talking  of  the  South  Eastern   Railway,   and    the   lateness   of  the  train 

that  afternoon.    Could  I  tell  him  why  we  travelled  so  slowly  during  the  first  part  of  the 

journey,   what    were   the    causes    of   the    delay,    etc?    I    suggested    the 

An  Evening's       holidays.     'But  the  holiday  traffic,'  said  he,   'the  cheap  tickets,  do  not 

Conversation.       begin  until  to-morrow.'     He  spoke  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  expressed  much 

satisfaction  when  I  reported  to  him  that   a  Liberal  Unionist  member 

who  had  just  returned  from  Dublin  had  told  me  that  Parnell  was  unmistakably  beaten 

in  Ireland.    After  expressing   his    regret  at  the    injuries   to    Healy,   he  went   on    to   say, 

'  But  nothing  that  has  happened  since,  nothing  that  has  been  done  b/  Mr.   Parnell,  has 

made  me  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  baseness  and  meanness  of  the 

The  Parnell         conduct  of  the  two    Houses  in  their  vote  on  the  report  of  the  Parnell 

Commission  Commission  last  year.  And  to  think  of  the  House  of  Lords  passing 
such  a  vote ! '  he  exclaimed,  throwing  up  his  hands :  '  Good  Heavens, 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  all  bodies  in  the  world !  There  has  been  no  act  so  wicked  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  When  the  vote  was  first  proposed 
I  went  to  the  Speaker,  and  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  anything  about  this  resolution,  for  if  I  do  I  shall  be  bound  to  use  language  for 
which  you  will  be  bound  to  commit  me  to  the  Clock  Tower."  The  consequence  is  that  I 
have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  saying  things  outside  the  House  about  the 
dignity  of  Parliament  which  I  dared  not  say  within  the  House.  It  is  perfectly  true.  I 
dared  not  say  these  things  in  the  House,  for  if  I  did  say  them,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Speaker  to  commit  me,  and  that  would  be  too  ridiculous  (bursting  into  laughter). 
Besides,  no  man  has  a  right  to  do  anything  which  would  tend  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
or  lower  the  reputation  of  Parliament.' 

"He  discussed  Murray's  'Life,'  an  early  copy  of  which  he  had  received  that  day.     'Mr. 
Murray  has  asked   me   to  write   about   it,  and  I  suppose  I  must,   for  I  believe  I  am  the 
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only  man  left  who  had  literary  dealings  with  old  Mr.  Murray.     Have  you  read  the  book 
yet?    No.    Then  read   first  Chapter  III.   of  the   second  volume— an  account  of  the  Repre- 
sentative—the  most  extraordinary  story  I  ever  read   in  my  life.    Benjamin   Disraeli  goes 
to  Murray  and  proposes  to   him    to    start   a   daily    paper   which  is  to 
"  focus  the  intelligence  of  the  world."    That  is  his  phrase,  and  Murray     Disraeli  and  Mr. 
adopts  it.      Murray  agrees  to  find  half  the  capital,   Disraeli  finding   a  Murray, 

quarter,  and  a  man  called  Plowes  the  other  quarter.  Plowes  was  a 
man  of  straw ;  Disraeli  knew  he  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world.  And  yet,  on  the  strength 
of  this  proposal,  poor  Murray  puts  down  and  loses  £26,000 !  It  was  a  downright  swindle. 
Disraeli  showed  himself  then— he  was  not  one  -  and  -  twenty— to  be  a  mixture  of  an 
enthusiast  and  a  swindler.  But  what  a  wonderful  fellow  he  was  !  He  went  to  Scotland, 
saw  Lockhart  and  Scott,  and  won  them  over  to  the  scheme.  Scott  was  a  hard-headed 
fellow ;  Lockhart  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever  knew.  Yet  both  these  men  were  won 
over  by  this  young  fellow  of  twenty-one  1  Murray  ought  to  have  prosecuted  him  for  the 
swindle ;  but  instead  of  that,  old  Disraeli  had  the  eflrontery  to  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  treated  his  son.    Never  was  there  such  a  story  1 ' 

"  Mr.  G.  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never  written  anything  about  Disraeli  himself, 
though  often  asked  to  do  so,  and  that  he  never  would.  'Whoever  else  may  write  about 
him,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  can  do  so.*  A  little  later.  'This  is  the 
Conservative  hero,  this  adventurer  1  The  Tory  conscience  has  assimilated  him  in  spite  of 
his  character.  Derby  is  forgotten;  "Wellington  is  forgotten;  this  is  the  man  they  worship  1' 
He  spoke  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  terms  of  warm  praise,  of  his  ability,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
and  his  high  character,  but  expressed  his  regret  that  when  speaking  in  public  he  should 
so  frequently  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  language  of  unjustifiable 
strength.  *  He  makes  rash  speeches  and  vulgar  speeches ;  but  he  cannot  help  it.  In  1867 
and  1868,  when  he  was  out  with  Dizzy,  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me — was 
cultivating  my  friendship,  in  fact;  and  yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  constantly  attacking 
me  in  public'  He  talked  about  his  recent  apology  to  Huxley.  'Whenever  you  have  to 
apologise,  do  it  thoroughly,  do  it  handsomely.' " 

I  have  quoted  these  notes  of  an  old  conversation  at  length,  not  sa 
much  because  of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  topics  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
discussed,  but  because  of  the  illustration  they  afford  of  the  frankness 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  private  conversation.  Desiring  to 
show  in  how  many  different  respects  his  character  and  career  were 
unique,  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  matter  of  his  conversation, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  hope  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  true  idea 
of  its  variety,  its  freshness,  its  fascination,  unless  it  could  be  repro- 
duced in  the  manner  in  which  Boswell  reproduced  the  pregnant  talk  of 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Still  dwelling  upon  what  may  be  described  as  the  literary  side  of  his 
character,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  all  his  literary  engagements  he  had 
a    business-like    promptitude  and  despatch  in  his  methods 
not  too  commonly  to  be  found  among  professional  men  of     promptitude  in 
letters.     One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  feature   Literary  Matters. 
of   his  character   was    furnished  to  me  shortly  before  the 
publication  of  my  Life  of    the  late  Mr.   Forster.      Mr.   Gladstone,   though 
with  some  reluctance,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  Avork,  had  agreed  to 
read  the  proofs  of   the  second  volume,   in  which  the  important   political 
events  connected    with    Mr.    Forster's    tenure    of    the    Irish    Secretaryship 
were  dealt  with.    Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  proof-reading  know 
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its  irksomeness,  and  the  fatigue  -wliicli  it  causes  to  anj^one  engaged  in  it. 
It  was  with  not  a  few  misgivings  tliat  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  one 
morning  in  June,  1888,  the  large  bundle  of  more  than  one  hundred  slips 
of  proof  which  I  wished  him  to  peruse.  It  was  delivered  at  the  house 
where  he  was  then  staying  in  town  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  June.  Entering  the  Reform  Club  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  same  day,  I  was  dismayed  when  the  hall  porter  returned  the 
bundle  to  me  apparently  intact.  I  was  at  once  convinced  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  found  himself  unable  to  give  the  time  necessary  to 
the  reading  of  the  proofs,  had  courteously  returned  them  to  me  without 
loss  of  time.  Nothing  could  exceed  my  surprise  when,  on  opening  the 
parcel,  I  found  that  the  ijroofs  had  been  fully  read  and  marked,  and  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  full  memorandum  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
familiar  handwriting  dealing  with  the  various  points  on  which  he  thought 
that  the  statements  made  in  the  biography  were  not  accurate,  or  required 
some  explanation  or  modification.  It  was  manifest  that,  having  under- 
taken, however  reluctantly,  this  task  of  revision,  Avlien  the  work  was 
brought  to  his  hands  he  had  done  it  at  once,  and  done  it  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  This  incident  may  appear  a 
small  one,  yet  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  carried  out  every  task  he  undertook,  that  I  ventiu'e  to 
relate  it  at  this  length  here.  Many  another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
could  be  told  from  my  own  i^ersonal  exi^erience.  In  submitting  the 
proofs  of  Lord  Houghton's  Life  to  him,  I  had,  for  example,  still  stronger 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  fulfilled  any  promise 
he  had  made ;  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  all  those  who  have  had 
business  dealings  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  relation  to  literary  affairs 
have  found  that  he  was  the  most  accurate  and  imnctilious  of  all 
their  contributors,  the  man  who  coukd  be  most  thoroughly  trusted 
to  keep  his  word,  and  Avho,  having  once  agreed  to  perform  a  certain 
task,  might  be  confidently  counted  upon  to  accomplish  it  within  the  day 
or  the  hour  he  had  named  for  the  perforjuance.  No  editor  of  late  years 
has  had  so  large  an  ex])erience  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  these  matters  as  Mr. 
Knowles,  and  I  know  that  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  bear 
emphatic  testimony  in  support  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  Great  there- 
fore as  statesman,  great  as  orator,  great  as  a  social  figure,  as  a  scholar, 
as  a  theologian,  and  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  less  fortunate  in 
impressing  those  who  were  brought  in  close  contact  Avith  him  with  his 
wonderful  excellence  as  a  man  of  business. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  indeed,  for  any  of  his  old  editors  to  realise  the 
truth  of  a  story  that  was  told  by  him  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  just  beginning  his  wonderful  career  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Tlic  story  Avas  to  the  effect  that,  having  some  in- 
ouirics  to  make  in  the   City  in  connection   with   the   coming  Budget,  he 
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liad  gone    to  the  office  of  Mr.  Schaw  Lindsay,   a    well -known  shipowner 
and  member  of  Parliament  in  those  days,  whom  he  wished  to  interrogate. 

Mr.  Lindsay  happened  to  be  engaged,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 

The  Shipowner      ^^^  earing  to  disturb    him,   refrained  from  sending  in  his 

and  the  Chancellor  name,    and    waited    patiently    in    an    ante-room    until  the 

shipowner  was  at  liberty.     But  he  did  not  waste  his  time. 

Seizing  some  writing  paper,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  public  document,  and  with  his  usual  self  -  absorption 
continued  his  task,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  being  closely 
observed  by  another  person  who  had  been  sho^vn  into  the  room  to  Tvait, 
like  himself,  until  Mr.  Lindsay  was  disengaged.  This  other  person  was 
ji  rough  Northumbrian  shipowner.  Suddenly  he  addressed  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  rude  Doric  of  the  north:  "Young  man,  are  you  in  want  of  em- 
ployment ?  If  you  are,  I  could  just  do  with  the  likes  of  you  in  my 
office  at  North  Shields.  I  have  been  watching  you  this  half -hour,  and 
never  saw  a  man  get  through  so  much  work  in  the  same  time  before. 
(])ome  to  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  place  in  my  office."  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
sincerely  pleased  by  this  tribute  to  a  side  of  his  character  with  ^vhich  the 
])ublic  who  admired  him  for  so  many  other  things  had  no  acquaintance. 

There  was  one  feature  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intercourse  "with  the  outside 
Avorld  so  marked  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  even  in  this  prefatory 
appreciation.  This  was  his  courtesy  to  all  who  came  in  con- 
Courtesy  t^ct  with  him.  There  were  times,  of  course,  w^hen  in  his 
and  Humility,  absorption  in  important  public  business  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  abruptly  from  those  who  sought  to  address  him.  No 
man  could  more  easily  break  away  from  the  mere  button-holing  bore 
when  he  was  engaged  on  his  public  tasks.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  was  ever  more  long-suffering  than  he  when  he  encountered  the  bore 
ia  private  life,  and  had  to  deal  "udth  him  at  a  friend's  dinner-table. 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  the  charming  old-world  courtesy  of  his 
juanner  became  most  apparent.  Not  the  slightest  evidence  of  his  superiority 
ia  position  to  the  humblest  of  his  interlocutors  ever  escaped  him.  He 
■was  as  ready  to  listen  as  he  was  to  speak.  In  a  mixed  party  he  made 
it  his  business  to  draw  the  humblest  person  present  into  the  general  circle 
of  conversation,  and  one  and  all  he  set  at  ease  by  that  charm  of  manner 
which  springs  from  genuine  kindliness  of  heart.  Many  a  man  who  entered 
the  presence  of  the  great  statesman  in  fear  and  trembling,  hardly  know- 
ing how  to  comport  himself  in  the  presence  of  such  intellectual  superiority, 
or  how  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  conversation  with  one  so  powerful,  retired 
with  a  delightful  feeling  that  he  had  been  spending  a  cheerful  hour  with 
the  most  agreeable  of  companions.  It  was  not  an  art  which  thus  enabled 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  feel  at  home  in  his 
society.  It  was  the  result  of  that  spirit  of  true  courtesy  and  of  intense 
l)ersonal  humility  which  was  one  of  the  keynotes  of  his  character. 
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But  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  that  of  supposing  that  he  was 
one  of  those  men   whose    courtesy    x^c^i'i^its    liberties    to    be    taken    with 

them,   or  who  can  be  driven  into  a  course  of  which  they 

Inflexibility  and    disapprove  by  mere  considerations  of   personal  friendship 

sternness,        qj.  social  etiquette.    Along  with  this  courtesy  to  all  there 

^vas  a  force  of  character  that  Avas  almost  Napoleonic, 
and  there  are  some  men  still  living  Avho  can  recall  moments  when 
they  trembled  befoi'e  Mr.  Gladstone  like  a  schoolboy  in  the  presence 
of  a  head  master.  More  than  one  instance  of  his  poAver  of  turning  upon 
an  offender  and  shrivelling  him  uj)  by  the  fierce  and  unexpected  blaze 
of  his  indignation  has  been  known  in  society.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give 
names,  yet  an  instance  of  this  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  temperament  may 
be  recorded.  A  certain  gentlenaan,  in  the  course  of  a  General  Election 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  played  the  leading  part,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  a  seat  wdiich  it  had  been  confidently  expected  that  he  would  win 
for  the  Liberal  party.  The  seat,  moreover,  had  been  lost  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  lost  through  a  division  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  for  which 
this  gentleman  was  in  part  responsible.  He  had  considered  himself  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Liberal  party,  had  declined  to  retire 
when  a  Radical  of  a  more  advanced  order  came  forward,  and  the 
natural  consequence  had  been  that  a  seat  manifestly  belonging  to  the 
Liberals  had  passed  into  the  keeping  of  a  Conservative.  A  few  days 
afterAvards,  Mr.  X,  the  gentleman  in  question,  who  felt  A'ery  sore  over  his 
own  defeat,  and  looked  to  his  great  leader  for  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, presented  himself  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  house  Avhere  the  latter 
was  staying  with  a  party  of  political  friends.  Those  Avho  were  present 
on  the  occasion  will  never  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  statesman 
turned  upon  the  unfortunate  intruder,  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  should  have  dared  to  present  himself  to  him  after  losing  a  seat, 
under  circumstances  so  flagrant.  The  courteous,  kindly  man  whona  CA^ery- 
body  kncAA^  and  admired  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  transformed  into 
the  general  sternly  and  imperiously  rebuking  an  officer  Avho  had  turned 
ti'aitor  on  the  field.  This  AA^as  one  of  those  incidents  AAhich  must  be 
knoAA'u  in  order  to  arriA^e  at  a  full  understanding  of  the  complex  character 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Amid  all  the  gentleness  and  goodness  which 
characterised  him  in  his  couA^ersation  and  his  bearing  towards  those 
around  him,  he  AA'as  inflexible  on  some  points.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  he  expected  loyalty  from  all  around  him  Avho  professed  to  be  his 
folloAvers,  and  AA'hen  that  loyalty  Avas  Avanting,  or  when  men  by  acts  of 
folly  disappointed  the  hopes  Avhich  he  had  formed  of  tliem,  he  dismissed 
them  from  his  serA'ice  AA'ith  a  terrible  curtness  that  the  E}ni3eror  Napoleon .' 
himself  could  hardly  haAe  surpassed. 

It  would  be   a  complete  misconception  to   suppose  that  AAdien  he  was. 
engaged  in  some   great  political    operation   Mr.    Gladstone    was    an    easy- 
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going  man.  witli  Avlioin  it  was  possible  for  his  colleagues  or  his  followers 
to  take  liberties.  He  would  never  have  risen  to  the  jjosition  he  attained 
and  held  so  long  if  this  had  been  the  case.  Wherever  he  was,  wherever 
he  found  himself  among  his  political  colleagues,  they  recognised  him  as 
their  master.  Mr.  Lowe,  despite  his  own  intellectual  arrogance,  once 
remarked  to  a  man  Avho  was  disparaging  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  safe 
distance   of   his   own   obscurity  :    "  You  know  very  little  about  him.     We 
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who  are  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  him  feel  that  we  are  all  as  children  in 
his  presence."  It  was  another  very  eminent  member  of  more  than  one  of 
his  Cabinets  who  still  survives,  who,  talking  to  the  present  writer  of 
some  action  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the  futility  of  opposing  it,  said 
significantly:  "  Yo\i  know  the  fable  of  the  earthen  pot  and  the  iron  iiot. 
We  are  all  earthen  ])ots  Avhen  Ave  try  to  run  counter  to  his  Avishes."  This 
side  of  his  character  nnist  be  iniderstood  by  those  Avho  A\-ish  to  realise  the 
greatness  of  the  man  and  the  Avay  in  Avhicli  he  accomi)lished  his  work  in 
the  Avoi'ld. 
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Those  associated  with  Mr.   Gladstone  in  official  life,  his   colleagues  and 

subordinates  in  the  Ministry,   regarded  him  not   so  much  as  a  co-worker 

with  them  in  a  common  cause,  but  as  a  leader — the  general 

An  Imperious      who  commanded  in   a   great   campaign,  and  who  expected 
Leader.  ^nd   exacted    from    his    officers    the    rigorous    obedience  to 

orders  and  devotion  to  duty  that  Napoleon  demanded 
from  his  staff.  Again  and  again  have  I  heard  Cabinet  Ministers  speak  of 
the  supremacy  he  maintained  in  his  relations  with  his  colleagues.  In- 
variably courteous  as  he  was  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  in  his 
official  Tvork  he  could  at  times  be  an  exacting  task-master.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Childers,  who  had  served  under  him  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Home  Secretary,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  spoke  to 
me  of  his  way  of  taking  work,  at  a  moment's  notice,  out  of  the  hands  of 
A  colleague.  "Leave  this  to  me,"  he  would  say  when  some  difficult 
question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Minister,  who, 
perhaps,  had  spent  hours  in  preparing  an  answer  to  the  question,  would 
find  himself  unceremoniously  put  on  one  side.  "  But  then,"  as  Mr. 
Childers  magnanimously  remarked,  "he  nearly  always  gave  a  much  better 
answer  than  I  could  have  done."  This  habit  of  his  did  not  grow  upon 
him  in  later  years.  In  his  last  Cabinet  much  of  the  old  imperiousness 
had  passed  away.  No  one  was  quicker  than  he  was  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  times  were  changing,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  that  he 
should  hold  all  the  threads  in  his  own  hands.  In  that  Cabinet  he  was 
ready  to  defer  to  his  colleagues  on  most  questions,  and  he  left  them  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  their  respective  departments  such  as  they  had  never 
known  before. 

"  There  are  always  two  men  who  have  a  supreme  importance  in  the 
-eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  said  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  one  day.  "One 
is  the  man  who  can  help  him  most,  and  the  other  the  man  who  can 
hinder  him  most,  in  the  particular  work  he  has  in  hand  at  any  moment." 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  Forster's  shrewdest  attempts  at  analysis  of  character. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should  throw  himself  with 
all  his  might  into  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  There  was  no  detail  in 
connection  with  that  work  too  small  to  be  neglected,  no  instrument  too 
obsciu-e  to  be  overlooked.  Where  was  the  man  who  could  help  him  most  ? 
He  would  search  the  Empire  till  he  found  him,  and  then  he  would  put 
forth  every  effort  to  enlist  him  in  his  service.  As  for  the  man  who  could 
hinder  him  most,  he  would  find  him  also  ;  and  though  he  never  stooped 
to  any  mean  arts  of  cajolery  or  trickery,  he  would  give  himself  un- 
restrainedly to  the  work  of  neutralising  his  antagonist's  opposition,  even  if 
he  could  not  hope  to  win  him  over  to  his  own  side. 

He  was  impatient  not  of  opposition  so  much  as  of  the  inability  of 
others  to  advance  as  quickly  as  he  did  himself  along  any  given  line.  He 
would    weigh   questions    of    grave  importance  long  and    earnestly  in    the 
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secrecy  of    his  own  mind.      No  one  ever  had  a  greater   power  of   seeing 

the  two  opposing   sides  of  any  particular  subject;  and  he 

often  found    it    difficult   to    arrive    at    a    conchision   as  to 

"which  side  was  right.     But  when  once  he  had  made  up  his 

mind  on  this  point  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  went  forward 

with   marvellous    earnestness    and    directness  on  the    path  which  he   had 
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decided    to    take,    and    he    was    bitterly    disappointed    if    others    did    not 
advance  as  quickly  as  he  did. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  talking  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  1855,  said,  "  Gladstone 
intends  to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  has  great  qualifications,  but  some 
serious  defects.    The  chief  is  that  when  he  has  convinced  himself,  perhaps 
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by  abstract  reasoning,  of  some  view,  he  thinks  everyone  else  ought  to 
see  it  at  once  as  he  does,  and  can  make  no  allowance  for  difference  of 
opinion."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  remark.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
enthusiasm  and  impetuosity,  which  carried  him  so  far  and  enabled  him 
to  achieve  so  mvich,  not  infrequently  carried  him  far  ahead  of  his 
comrades.  "  He  will  stalk  his  prey  for  a  long  time ;  but  when  he  sees 
that  it  is  within  his  reach  he  springs  like  a  lion,"  was  the  remark  of  one 
of  his  colleagues.  Few  men  are  lions,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
often  disconcerted  his  immediate  followers  by  the  leonine  force  and 
iripidity  of  his  actions.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  turn  him  back  when  he 
had  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  Avhich  was  the  proper  one 
for  him  to  take.  I  ventured  one  day  to  ask  Mr.  Forster,  after  he  had 
resigned  his  office  in  the  Ministry  of  1880,  what  his  relations  had  been 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  *'I  learned,"  he  replied,  "not  only  to  admire  Mr. 
Gladstone  but  to  love  him  whilst  I  was  his  colleague  ;  and  so  long  as  we 
were  acting  together  no  man  could  have  a  m^ore  loyal  chief,  or  one  more 
resolutely  determined  to  do  him  justice,  than  I  had  in  him.  But  so  soon 
as  the  moment  came  when  he  decided  to  take  another  path  and  to  turn 
his  back  upon  me,  he  did  so  with  the  greatest  thoi'oughness.  Hence- 
forward I  was  nothing  to  him." 

No  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  woitld  be  true  or  com- 
plete which  did  not  take  this  side  of  it  into  account.  I  have  spoken  of 
him  as  Napoleonic,  and  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  public  life, 
and  had  the  best  opportunity  of  studying  him  at  first  hand,  are  agreed 
that  in  many  respects — in  his  decision  of  character,  in  his  courage,  in 
the  quickness  of  his  judgment,  and  in  the  unfaltering  resolution  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  the  object  he  had  marked  out  for  himself, 
regardless  of  all  the  obstacles  that  might  lie  in  his  path,  though  never 
unmindful  of  the  foes  who  might  hang  ujDon  his  flanks — he  had  more  in 
him  of  Napoleon  the  Great  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  The  reader 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  that  it  is  to  belittle  this  remarkable  man  thus 
to  make  known  some  features  of  his  character  that  may  jar  upon  the 
popular  imagination,  and  seem  at  variance  with  the  fancy  portrait 
drawn  of  him  by  those  who  only  knew  him  from  afar.  Without  this 
strength  of  will,  this  unsiDaring  tenacity  of  purpose,  which  enabled  him 
to  hold  on  his  own  "way,  regardless  at  once  of  his  own  personal  interests 
and  of  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  he  would  never  have  become  what  he 
was,  and  would  never  have  been  the  leader  of  the  British  people. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  enabled  those  whom  he  used 
for  some  public  purpose,  and  having  used,  relegated  to  their  original 
obscurity,  to  bear  with  equanimity  treatment  which,  at  the  hands  of  a 
smaller  man,  they  would  certainly  have  resented.  After  all.  Napoleon's 
officers  felt  more  highly  honoured  by  the  commissions  of  danger  and  im- 
portance with  which  he  entrusted  them  than  by  the  titles  and  decorations 
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which  an  inferior  man  might  have  thrust  npon  them ;  and  even  when, 
as  often  happened,  they  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  public  cause,  they  recognised  the  fact  that  it  was  at 
the  imperious  dictates  of  his  own  sense  of  duty  that  the  Devotion  of 
Emperor  left  them  to  their  fate.  It  is  no  exaggeration  immediate 
to  say  that  throughout  his  public  life  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  adherents  Avhose  devotion  to 
their  chief  was  as  ardent  as  that  which  inspired  the  staff  of  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Bonapartes.  They  believed  in  him,  admired  him,  loved 
him,  and  were  ready  to  do  his  bidding  at  all  times  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. He  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  king  among  men,  and  he 
received  from  them  the  loyalty  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  only 
kings  as  a  rule  enjoy.  His  political  opponents  were  accustomed  to  sneer 
at  this  affectionate  and  devoted  subservience  to  his  wishes  on  the  part 
of  his  adherents.  They  poured  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  it,  and 
belittled  as  weak  tools  and  dupes  the  men  who  practised  it.  Xo  doubt, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  opponents,  something  might  be  said  for 
their  estimate  of  the  unswerving  loyalty  that  he  was  able  to  command 
on  the  part  of  so  many  distinguished  and  uiiright  men.  But  there  is 
another  view  of  the  qiiestion  which,  now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  political  tumult  and  faction,  will  be  generally 
accepted  as  the  true  one.  That  is  the  view  that  only  a  great  man,  a 
born  leader,  has  it  in  his  x)Ower  to  command  such  personal  devotion  as 
he  inspired.  That  it  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  during  his 
prolonged  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  no  one  will  deny  ;  and  there 
are  few,  I  venture  to  think,  who  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  it  was 
also  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  the  highest  and  rarest  qualities,  a  man  endowed  with  the  heart 
of  a  hero  and  the  brain  of  a  great  leader.  The  personal  fascination 
which,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  made  him  supreme  in  the  social  circle, 
was  not  less  conspicuovis  on  the  battle-field  of  party  politics.  Unique  as 
he  was  in  many  aspects  of  his  life  and  character,  there  Avas  no  matter 
in  which  he  stood  forth  in  more  marked  pre-eminence  among  the  crowd 
of  his  rivals  than  in  the  ciuality  which  enabled  him  thus  to  rest  secure 
through  many  changing  years  in  his  command  of  the  unswerving  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  a  band  of  followers  like  the  men  who  constituted 
the  staff  of  the  Liberal  party  during  his  leadership. 

But  it  was  not  only  over   his   immediate   adherents   that  he  was  able 
to  exercise  this   almost   uniiaralleled    influence    and    personal    ascendency. 
He  was    never    merely  the    leader    of    a  clique  or   cotei'ie, 
though    there    were    periods    in    the    earlier    and    middle    Ascendency  over 
portions    of  his    career   when    his    sway   "s%'as    undoubtedly       ^hs  Masses. 
limited  in  extent.     The  more  generally  he  became  known 
to    his    fellow  countrymen    the    more    widely    his    influence    spread,    until 
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at  last  it  was  rather  his  magnetic  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people 
than  his  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  elect  few  that  seemed  to  be 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  career.  Certainly  no  political  leader 
of  the  century  succeeded  in  evoking  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  which  he  was  able  to  draw  forth.  Men  followed 
and  admired  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  little  personal  affection  was  entertained 
towards  huu,  even  by  his  more  immediate  colleagues,  and  his  was  never 
one  of  those  voices  that  sway  the  crowd.  Lord  Palmerston  was  popular 
with  the  middle  classes,  and  was  liked  and  admired  by  the  aristocracy 
to  which  he  belonged.  By  the  working  classes  he  was  distrusted  if  not 
positively  detested.  It  was  a  comparatively  mild  degree  of  personal 
attachment  that  Avas  inspired  by  Lord  John  Russell,  even  though  all 
Liberals  respected  him  for  his  virtues.  Lord  Derby,  as  the  champion 
of  his  order  and  of  high  Tory  principles,  could  count  upon  the  warm 
sup23ort  of  his  own  party.  To  the  masses  of  the  people  he  was  a  name 
and  nothing  more.  Not  until  the  last  stage  in  his  wonderful  career  did 
Lord  Beaconsfield  succeed  in  establishing  any  kind  of  personal  hold  upon 
the  country,  and  he  only  did  so  then  as  the  spokesman  of  that  excess  of 
patriotic  fervour  which  has  come  to  be  known  among  us  as  Jingoism.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position — one  which  he  maintained  unshaken  during  the  life- 
time of  a  whole  generation— differed  entirely  from  that  of  his  eminent 
rivals  and  predecessors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned. 

In  what  lay  the  secret  of  his  power  of  drawing  to  himself  the  intense 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  fellow-country- 
men ?  The  mass  of  the  people  had  no  knowledge  of  his  social  gifts,  and 
knew  little  of  his  varied  and  remarkable  attainments.  Unlike  his  personal 
adherents,  of  whose  deep-rooted  loyalty  I  have  spoken  on  a  previous  page, 
they  had  never  been  "  under  the  spell  of  the  magician,"  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  fascination  of  his  personal  presence.  Comparatively  few  of 
them  had  ever  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Yet  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was,  to  at  least  a  moiety  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  object  of  an  almost  passionate  devotion. 
Governments  might  rise  and  fall,  policies  might  be  adopted  or  reversed, 
but  he  remained  secure  in  the  affection  of  the  masses.  Even  at  the 
moment  when  the  inevitable  waves  of  reaction  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  he  found  himself  the  subject  of  bitter  hostility  and 
enmity,  he  could  always  rely  upon  the  trust  and  the  loyalty  of  a  good 
half  of  the  people  of  this  realm.  There  were  always,  in  every  town  and 
in  every  hamlet,  in  secluded  valleys  and  on  barren  moorlands,  men  and 
women  to  whom  his  name  was  as  the  name  of  no  other  living  man,  to 
whom  it  represented  a  personality  that  seemed  to  outshine  all  others. 
When  the  political  fortunes  of  his  party  were  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
this  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  leader  was  even  more  remarkable  and 
unmistakable  than  when  he  was  riding  in  triumjjh  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
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It  may  be  saiil  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  recog- 
nised leader  of  a  great  historical  party.  But  that  party  had  other 
leaders  before  him,  and  it  was  not  the  only  party  in  Great  Britain.  Yet 
no  leader  ever  shared  his  fortune  in  this  matter ;  none  during  generations 
of  our  national  life  could  count,  as  he  was  ever  able  to  do,  upon  the 
personal  devotion  of  vast  masses  of  the  people.  Wherein  lay  the  secret 
of  this  unrivalled  gift?  Personal  magnetism  is  the  ready  answer  of  most 
persons  to  a  question  like  this ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the 
jnaguetic  man  is  the  only  man  who  can  really  prove  a  successful  leader. 
But  the  term  is  too  vague  to  satisfy  curiosity.  It  is  easy  to  feel  the  inag- 
netism  of  some  gifted  and  favoured  individual,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
it.  For  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  upon  the  masses  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  we  must  look  beyond  this  indefinable  quality.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  house  of  a  well- 
Knowledge  of  known  man  of  letters,  a  distinguished  company  was  dis- 
Mankind.^  cussing  the  points  of  resemblance  and  unlikeness  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  great  rival.  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Said  some  one,  "Lord  Beaconsfield  Avas  always  a  keen  judge  of  men; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  other  hand  is  always  making  mistakes  in  his 
estimates  of  individual  character."  To  this  another  replied,  "  Well,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  judge  men,  he  understands  mankind."  There  was 
a  poet  present  at  the  dinner-table,  one  who  had  known  Mr.  Gladstone 
ever  since  his  University  days,  the  late  Lord  Houghton.  He  promptly 
reduced  the  discussion  to  an  epigram  which  deserves  to  be  remembered : 

"  We  spoke  of  two  high  names  of  speech  and  pen ; 
How  each  was  seeing,  and  how  each  was  blind  ; 
Knew  not  mankind,  but  keenly  knew  all  nien ; 
Knew  nought  of  men,   but  knew  and  loved  mankin.?  ' 

I  have  ventured  to  print  one  word  in  these  lines  in  italics,  because  when 
Lord  Houghton  did  me  the  favovir  of  repeating  them  to  me  he  laid 
special  emphasis  on  that  one  word.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  furnishes,  in 
part  at  least,  the  clue  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  upon  his  fellow-creatures. 
Disraeli,  the  brilliant,  the  acute,  the  cynical,  was  a  wonderful  judge  of 
character,  and  it  was  difficult  indeed  for  an  impostor  to  pass  muster  before 
him.  Gladstone,  the  enthusiast,  the  optimist,  the  believer  in  his  fellow- 
creatures,  was  not  infrequently  deceived  in  his  judgment  of  the  individual 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  often,  indeed,  urged  against 
him  as  a  matter  of  reproach  that  he  selected  incompetent  or  unworthy 
assistants  and  instruments.  But  if  he  was  a  bad  judge  of  the  individual, 
he  had  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  and  love  for  mankind  at  large.  There 
was  nothing  cynical  in  his  estimate  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  deep 
religious  faith  Avhich  burned  within  him  preserved  him  from  the  scornful 
egotism    of    a    Disraeli.     For    mankind    at    large,    for    the    great   toiling, 
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suffering  mass  wliich  forms  the  bulk  of  every  community,  he  had  the 
sympathetic  affection  which  distinguishes  the  man  who  believes  that 
"mankind  is  one  in  spirit,"  and  who  refuses  to  allow  the  exterior  con- 
ditions of  birth  or  accident  to  create  barriers  bet^veeu  those  who,  "v%"liether 
they  be  poor  or  rich,  cultured  or  vinlettered,  are  after  all  fellow-travellers 
on  a  common  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

I  repeat  that  in  parts  at  least  it  was  because  the  multitude  recognised 
this  feature  in  Mr.   Gladstone's  character  that    it  was  quick  to  return  the 
love  that  he  bestowed  upon  his  fellow-creatures  ;    for  there 
is    nothing  that  attracts    love    like    love.      Nowadays   it  is     j^qyq  Attractin<'- 
difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1806  Mr.  Gladstone  hove. 

was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  critics  of  the  day  because 
lie  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  working-men  of  England  as  being  of  "  our  o"wn  flesh  and  blood."  The 
working-classes  were  at  that  time  without  the  franchise  and  beyond  the 
pale.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  first  statesman  of  his  position  in  the  political 
Avorld  thus  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hand  of  brotherhood.  It  "svould  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  in  after  days  they  had  not  remembered  this  fact. 

It   Avas    not    love    only,    however,    that    characterised   the    feelings    of 
Mr.   Gladstone  towards   the  mass  of   his   fellow-creatures.    He  believed  in 
them.    He  was  convinced  that  they  too  had  the  same  moral 
nature  as  himself,  and  that  he  could  appeal  with  just  as         Faith  in 
much  hope  of  success  to  their  sense  of  right  and  "svrong,  to  umam  y. 

their  love  of  truth  and  justice,  their  hatred  of  falsehood 
and  oppression,  as  to  the  same  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  any  other  order 
in  society.  It  was,  I  think,  this  faith  in  our  common  humanity  even  more 
than  his  love  for  mankind  at  large  that  secured  for  him  his  unique  and 
splendid  place  in  the  affections  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  illustrate  this  feature  of  his 
character.  The  reader  who  follows  his  career  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
of  this  biography  Avill  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  how 
often  he  addressed  a  fervent  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  how  constantly  he  strove  to  raise  their  eyes  from  merely 
material  issues  to  those  things  unseen,  "  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  which 
are  after  all  of  immeasurably  greater  importance  than  matters  of  pounds 
and  pence.  Herein,  I  take  it,  wars  to  be  found  the  true  secret  of  that 
bond  of  sympathy  which  united  him  to  the  masses  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  Avhich  inspired  so  many,  who  had  never  looked  upon  his  face  or 
heard  his  voice,  with  so  true  and  reverential  an  affection  for  his  name. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  those  more  personal  traits  which  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  reader's  mind  if  he  is  to  form  a  true  picture  of 
the  man  himself.  Amid  all  the  engrossment  of  his  busy  life  of  public 
work,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  time  for  recreation,  both  i)hysical  and  mental. 
His  keen  enjoyment  of  society  has  already  been  noted.     There  was   one 
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notable  London  institution  with  which  he  had  been  long  connected,  and 
where  for  several  decades  he  was  a  striking  figure.  This  was  Grillion's 
Club.  To  the  world  at  large  Grillion's  Club  is  unknown;  yet  to  the 
insiders  in  the  high  world  of  public  life  in  London  there  is  no  mstitution 
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A  Member  of 
Grillion's. 


more  familiar.  Grillion's  Club  is  a  little  society  foiinded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  leading  members 
of  both  political  parties  to  meet  together  at  a  board  from 
which  the  bitterness  of  political  controversy  is  absolutely 
excluded.  It  has  most  admirably  served  this  purpose 
for  more  than  fourscore  years.  At  the  hospitable  board 
of  Grillion's  such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Derby,  when  Prime  Minister, 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  when  leader  of  the  Opposition,  were  able  to 
meet  in  friendly  intercourse,  even  when  they  were  most  bitterly  opposed 
to  each  other  on  public  questions.  Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  at  Grillion's  a  meeting-iolace  where    he   could   exchange  ideas  with 
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men  of    eminence  the  most  widely  separated  from  him  in  opinion.      For 
many  years  he  was   one  of  its  most  constant  frequenters. 

The  clnb  meets  in  a  London  hotel  on  certain  evenings  during  the 
Session,  Avhen  those  members  who  are  in  toAvn  dine  together.  Each 
is  chairman  and  vice-chairman  in  rotation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  to  make  an  entry  in  tlie  club  minutes  of  the  guests  present 
and  of  the  wine  drunk.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  its  history  it  has 
happened  that  only  one  member  has  been  present  at  dinner,  and  these 
occasions  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  club  as  notable.  One  of 
these  solitary  dinners,  when  the  company  was  confined  to  the  chairman 
of  the  day,  was  on  April  27th,  1883.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  solitary 
diner,  and  according  to  rule  he  entered  his  name  in  the  club  book  with 
the  official  intimation  that  he  had  been  served  with  "  one  bottle  of 
champagne."    To  this  record  he  added  the  following  lines : — 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 


At  that  time  he  was 
Prime  Minister.  Those 
were  the  days  when 
the  Egyptian  trouble, 
the  rising  in  the  Sou- 
dan, and  the  trouble 
with  Russia  in  Central 
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Asia  engaged  the  thoughts  of  all.  There  were  some  members  of  Grilliou's 
Chib  who  wheu  they  read  the  lines  I  have  quoted  above  wondered 
what  the  thoughts  of  the  great  minister  were  as  he  consumed  his  solitary- 
dinner.  One  of  these  was  his  old  friend  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  who  was 
the  official  Poet-Laureate  of  the  club.  Lord  Houghton  celebrated  Mr. 
Gladstone's  lonely  meal  in  the  following  lines  :— 

•'  Trace  we  the  workings  of  that  wondrous  brain, 
Warmed  by  one  bottle  of  our  dry  champagne  ; 
Guess  down  what  streams  those  active  fancies  wander 
Nile  or  Ilissus?    Oxus  or  Scamander? 
Sees  he,  as  lonely  knife  and  fork  he  plies, 
Muscovite  lances— Arab  assegais? 
Or  patient  till  the  foods  and  feuds  shall  cease. 
"Waits  his  dessert— the  blessed  fruits  of  peace? 
Yes,  for  while  penning  this  impartial  verse. 
We  know  that  when  (as  mortals  must)  he  errs, 
'Tis  not  from  motive  of  imperious  mind, 
But  from  a  nature  which  will  last  till  death, 
Of  love-born  faith  that  grows  to  over-faith. 
Till  reason  and  experience  both  grow  blind 
To  th'  evil  and  unreason  of  mankind." 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  note  the  character  of  the  tribute  thus  paid 
by  the  most  exclusive  and  exalted  intellectual  circle  in  London  to  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Grillion's  was,  I  believe,  the  only  club  that  he 
really  frequented.  He  left  the  Carlton  and  Conservative  clubs,  under 
circumstances  "which  can  hardly  be  recalled  by  the  members  of  those 
distinguished  bodies  Avith  pleasure,  at  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  party.  Subsequently  the  members  of  the 
Reform  Club  altered  their  rules  for  the  special  purpose  of  enabling  the 
committee  to  elect  him  to  that  body.  But  he  made  very  little  use  of 
the  club  during  his  membership,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1875,  he  gave  up  the  club 
altogether.  The  one  London  club  of  which  he  retained  his  membership 
to  the  end  Avas  the  old  United  University  Club  in  Suffolic  Street.  Here, 
even  when  he  was  Prime  ^liuister,  he  might  occasionallj^  be  seen  of  an 
afternoon  drinking  tea.  But  he  was  certainly  not  a  club  maia  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  too  constantly  occupied  to  find 
leisure  for  the  clubman's  hour  of  gossip,  Avhilst  he  was  at  the  same 
time  too  conspicuous  a  figure  upon  the  stage  of  public  life  to  be  able  to 
frequent  a  club  without  having  to  run  the  risk  of  some  occasional 
encounter  of  an  unpleasant  or  embarrassing  character.  To  Grillion's  he 
remained  true  all  through  his  active  career;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  any  other  resort  of  the  same  description. 

He  had  the  love  of  artistic  objects  of  the  edvicated  and  capable 
amateur.  His  collection  of  china,  made  when  he  was  still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  was  remarkably  fine,  and  on  its  sale    by  auction  it  jdelded 
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him  a   large  sum  of  money.      He   had  a  great  love  of  pictures,   and   was 
often   to  be   seen   in    eai-lier    days    among    the    frequenters    of    the    great 
auction  rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James's  ;    whilst  almost 
to  the   last    he   was   a   visitor  at   the   j^rivate   views   of  the     Artistic  Tastes. 
Royal  Academy,  and  might  be  seen  moving  from  picture  to 
picture,  catalogue  in  hand,  so  manifestly  absorbed  in  his  task  that  only 
the  boldest    or    most  intimate  of  his    friends  dared  to    accost    him.      For 
music    he    may    almost    be    said    to 
have  had  a  passion.     In  his  younger 
days    he    sang    well,    and    often    de- 
lighted some  social  company  by  his 
rendering,  in  the  full,  beautiful  voice 
whose  tones  were  so  well  known  to 
the    House    of    Commons,     of    some 
popular    song.      The    contemporaries 
of  his  early  manhood  have  recorded 
the  fact    that    he  was  very  fond  of 
negro    songs,   and    often    sang   them 
at  the  dinner-i3arties  he  attended. 

But  as  the  years  passed  his  in- 
tellectual pleasures  became  more  and 
more  purely  literary 
Forming  a  Library,  in  their  character. 
"  Light,  more  light," 
seemed  to  be  the  never-failing  cry  of 
those  years  in  which  the  first  failure 
of  his  marvellous  physical  powers 
became  manifest.  Knowledge,  and 
ever  more  knoAvledge,  and  yet  more, 
Avas  the  demand  of  his  imperious 
mind.  He  spent  his  time  in  acquii'- 
ing  books  and  in  reading  theiii.  Xo 
figure  was  more  familiar  than  his  to 
the  dealei-s  in  old  books  in  Loudon. 
He  would  spend  houi's  poring  over 
their  ^veil-thumbed  stores,  not  dis- 
daining even  the  pooi^est  collection.  The  catalogues  of  second-hand  book- 
sellers were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  read  them 
all  eagerly.  Thus  it  came  about  that  he  acquired  a  really  fine  and 
valuable  library  at  Hawarden.  Of  ho^^'  he  placed  that  library  freely  at 
the  service  of  students  in  St.  Deniol's  hostel  there  is  no  need  that  I  should 
speak  here.  The  reader  must  note,  however,  how  the  active  politician  was 
at  tlie  same  time  the  ardent  lover  of  books. 

His  i)hysical   recreations  have  become  known  to  everj'body.      In  early 
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life  he  Avas  fond  of  shooting  ;   bnt  after  losing  one  of  his  fingers  through 

the  exjilosion   of  his  gnn.  he  gave  iip  that  form   of  sport,  and  I  arn  not 

aAvare    that    he   ever  adopted  any   other.      In   later  life  he  even   gave  up 

riding,   and    restricted  himself  to  walking  and  tree-felling 

Love  of  Walking,    as  his  means  of    physical    recreation.      No   acconnt  of  Mr. 

Gladstone   wonld  be  complete  that  did  not  deal  with  his 

love  of  walkings    All  tlirough  his  life  he  retained   his  love  for  this  form 

of  exercise,  and  he  practised  it    just    as    regulaily  in    London  as    in    the 

country.     Indeed,   it  was  said  that    he  Avalked 
more  in  the  streets  than  in  his  OAvn  pai'k.     In 
the  busiest  periods  of  his  busy  life,   when    he 
was  the  head  of  a  Government  or  engaged  in 
that  most  arduous  of  all  tasks,  the  forma- 
tion of   a   Cabinet,  he  would  find   time 
for    a    long    walk    daily  even  if  he 
had  to  snatch  it  from  the  hours  that 
should   have   been   given 
to  sleej).     After  an  excit- 
ing debate  in  the  House 
of       Commons,      perhaps 
after   a   critical   division, 
he      would     leave     New 
Palace  Yard  with  a  hur- 
ried step,  and  set  out  on 
a  tramp  that  might  carry 
him  as  far  as  Hampstead 
Heath  and  not  bring  him 
back  to  Downing  Street 
until    far    in    the    nigiit. 
Occasionally    he     caused 
uneasiness  to  his  family 
by   his  determination   to 
gratify  this    passion    for 
pedestrian  exercise  at  all 
hazards.         Once    during 
the  sad  days  of  coercion 
and    outrage,    when    the 
Ministers   of    the    Crown 
Avere  being  watched  day  and  night  by  detectives  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  plots  of  men  like  those  who  had  slain  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
there  was  something  like  a  panic  in  Downing  Street.      The  Prime  Minister 
was  missing.     He  had  left  the  House  of  Commons   at  midnight,  followed 
as   usual   by  a  detective.     Between  Palace   Yard  and  Downing  Street  he 
had  disappeared  suddenly  and  mysteriously.     The  times  were  critical,  and 
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for  hours  there  was  not  a  httle  alarm,  not  only  in  the  Premier's  residence 
but  at  Scotland  Yard,  as  to  his  fate.  In  the  early  dawn  Mr.  Gladstone 
quietly  entered  the  official  residence  by  the  garden  door.  He  had  been  on 
a  walk  beyond  Highgate,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  alarm  excited 
by  his  absence- 

This  habit  of  constantly  walking  about  London  not  only  gave  him  an 
almost  unrivalled  knowledge  alike  of  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
metropolis,  but  made  him  for  years  a  most  familiar  figure  in  its  streets. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  him,  above  all  everybody  whose  life  was 
lived  in  the  open-air.  Policemen,  cabmen,  crossing-sweepers,  loafers,  and 
loungers  of  every  description  recognised  him  instantly  as  he  passed  along 
with  his  swift,  firm  step  and  steady,  concentrated  gaze.  And  Avherever 
he  was  to  be  seen,  he  Avas  an  object  of  interest.  To  a  former  generation 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  Avas  the  only  man — outside  the  narrow  bounds 
of  royalty — in  whom  all  the  world  of  London  took  an  interest,  and  whom 
people  ran  to  see  when  they  heard  that  he  was  passing.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  later  generation,  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  place  which  their  fore- 
fathers gave  to  the  great  duke.  Many  legends  naturally  grew  up  in 
connection  with  his  love  of  the  streets.  It  is  only  necessary  to  touch 
upon  one  of  those  legends  here.  All  through  his  life  he  had  a  great 
pity    for    the    outcasts    of    our    towns,    the    sad    wreckage  of   our    social 

system ;    and    whenever    he    could    hold     out     a     helping 

ComFassion  for    hand    to    these    victims    of   man's    depravity,    he    did    so, 

outcasts.         with    a    fearlessness    that    was    at    once    characteristic    of 

his  courage  and  proof  of  his  own  conscious  purity.  To 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  had  the  fullest  means  of  knowing 
the  truth  as  to  all  that  he  did,  this  chivalrous  regard  for  the  outcast 
and  the  sinner  has  always  seemed  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  noblest 
attributes.  Once  vipon  a  time  a  wretched  creature  who  found  him 
listening  to  and  relieving  a  tale  of  Avoe  threatened  to  "exiDose"  him 
unless  he  paid  blackmail.  Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  like  a  lion  upon  his 
assailant,  handed  him  over  to  the  police,  and  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  innocence  faced  the  publicity  which  so  many  weaker  men 
would  have  striven  to  shirk.  After  that  incident,  none  but  the  foolish 
or  the  foul-minded  professed  to  cherish  any  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
benevolence  which  led  him  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  so  many  who 
would  have  been  helpless  but  for  the  aid  which  they  received  from  him. 

Very  interesting  was    it  in    his    later    days    to    hear  him    talk    of   the 
London  of  his    youth— the    London    before    railways,   or    hansom  cabs,   or 

good  pavements.     Throughout  his  life  a  keen  observer,  his 

Knowledge  of      memory  was  stored  with  little  points  of  facts  that  would 

Bygone  London.     ]jq  ^f  immense  interest  now,  if  he  had  but  left  them  upon 

record.  Talking  of  some  famous  street  in  Mayfair  or  St. 
James's,  he  could  tell  his  interlocutor  who  were,  the  notable  persons  who 
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lived  there  in  the  days  of  the  last  two  kings.  Pointing  to  some  row  of 
stately  modern  mansions,  he  would  conjure  up  in  a  few  vivid  sentences 
a  picture  of  the  old  houses  they  had  replaced.  He  would  almost  re-people 
Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly  with  the  distinguished  men  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Nothing  seemed  to  have  escaped  his  wonderful  powers  of  observation 
and  his  extraordinary  memory.  I  once  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
the  London  fogs  were  as  bad  in  our  time  as  they  had  been  in  his 
youth.  "No,"  he  said;  "we  very  seldom  have  a  fog  now  like  the  black, 
horrible  fogs  I  remember  fifty  years  ago,  Avhen  you  coiild  feel  the 
darkness  that  settled  around  you  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  now 
in  winter  in  London  a  more  constant  gloom  than  ^ve  had  in  the  old 
days.  It  lasts  longer  through  the  season,  and  though  it  is  seldom  so  bad 
in  quality  there  is   distinctly  more  of  it." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  could  claim  some  connection 
with  so  many  different  towns  and  cities,  from  Dingwall  to  Liverpool  and 
Oxford,  was  really  by  his  knowledge  and  his  instincts  a  Londoner. 
Certainly  no  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  not  even  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
knew  all  the  many  phases  of  London  life  as  he  did.  Alas  I  I  remember 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  was  leaving  town  on  a  journey, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  conducting  him  on  foot  for  a  part  of  the  way  to 
the  railway  station.  "  I  need  shepherding  now,  even  in  the  streets  of 
London,  which  I  used  to  know  so  well ! "  was  the  remark  that  he  made 
in  his  rich,  deep  voice.     One  felt  then  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  touch  lightly  upon  that  which  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  best  through  many  changing  years,  the 
real  key  to  his  character.  I  refer  to  his  strong  devotional 
spirit,  his  love  of  religion.  In  another  chapter  something  p^g^y  ^yij  key- 
will  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  theologian  ;  whilst  his  *»  ^^^  character. 
share  in  tlie  many  religious  movements  of  his  time  will 
be  duly  set  forth  in  his  biography.  That  he  played  a  great  part  in 
many  religious  and  ecclesiastical  contioversies,  and  that  he  had  in  him 
the  makings  of  a  great  theologian,  was  admitted  by  everybody.  But  it 
is  to  the  intensely  religious  spirit  which  seemed  to  his  friends  to  animate 
him  in  all  things,  great  as  well  as  small,  that  I  am  referring  here. 
It  is  a  subject  to  be  touched  uijon  witli  reverence  and  delicacy,  for 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  picture  the  religious  feeling  of  a  genuinely 
devout  man  in  siich  a  manner  as  to  excite  disgust  rather  than  admira- 
tion. Of  Mr.  Gladstone  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  without 
any  tinge  of  religious  pretentiousness,  that  he  was  a  spiritually-minded 
man.  His  friends  knew  hoAV  constantly  throughout  his  Avhole  life,  from 
his  college  days,  when  it  was  noted  that  he  read  the  Bible  regularly, 
to  the  close  of  his  career,  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  as  much  with  the 
unseen  and  eternal  as  with  the  seen  and  temporal.  It  was  no  secret 
to    those    who    were    nearest   to   him    that    he    foiuid    in    earnest    private 
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prayer  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  his  public  duties.  Many  a  time 
when  he  had  a  great  speech  to  make  and  he  sat  in  silent  self-absorption 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  his  friends  knew  from  the  veiled  motion  of  his 
lips  that  he  was  seeking  strength  and  wisdom  from  Heaven.  It  would 
offend  signally  against  good  taste  to  dwell  upon  these  things  here. 
Nothing  would  have  been  more  obnoxious  to  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  proper  and  to  his  profound  feeling  of  personal  humility  than  to 
blazon  forth  these  deepest  secrets  of  his  soul.  But  those  who  wish  to 
know  what  Mr.  Gladstone  really  was  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
he  was  essentially  and  deeply  religious,  and  that  prayer  was  throughout 
his  life  a  comfort  and  a  consolation  to  him.  It  was  not  merely  in  public 
worship  that  he  delighted,  though  so  long  as  his  heolth  and  strength 
permitted  he  never  neglected  that  duty.  His  religion,  as  all  who  were 
brought  in  contact  with  him  knew,  was  the  religion  not  of  outward 
observances  but  of  the  heart.  People  sometimes  wondered  that  a  man 
who  was  so  staunch  and  outspoken  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  that  section  of  it  which  is  commonly  called  "High," 
should  have  won,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  the  affection  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain.  Never  before  did  they 
tender  to  a  leader  the  loyal  and  almost  passionate  devotion  which  they 
showed  during  many  years  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  secret  of  that  devotion 
was  to  be  found  in  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  with  him  all  truths 
and  all  the  things  of  this  world  rested  upon  a  spiritual  basis,  and  were 
viewed  in  their  relationship  to  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Many    anecdotes    could    be    told    in    connection    with    this    side    of    Mr. 

Gladstone's  character;    but   to   tell    them    would    only  be    to    vulgarise    a 

subject  which  may  fairly  be  called  sacred.     There  is  one  scene,  however, 

in    his    closing    days,  described    to    me   by    an    eye-witness,   that    may    be 

mentioned     here    because    of    its    pathos    and    because    he    himself    was 

all  unconscious  of   the  fact  that  his    action  was    being    noted.      On  that 

anxious    evening    in    the    middle    of    February,   1898,   when 

An  Incident  of      ^^  1©^*  ^^^  Villa  Thorenc  at  Cannes  to  return  to  England, 

his  Last  Days.       j^e  knew  as  well  as  those  about  him  did  that  he  was  going 

home  to  die.     In  spite  of   his  weakness  and    his  physical 

sufferings,  he  was  serene  and  cheerful  in  his  bearing,   and    nothing    was 

allowed  to  escape  his  lips  that  could  add  to  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his 

friends    and    relations.      When  he  reached  the  outer  porch  of    the  house 

which   had    sheltered    him    during    more    than    two    months    of   pain    and 

sorrow,  he    turned    round  and  faced  it.      The  eagle  eye  lighted  up  once 

more    as  it  swept    over  the  faces  of  his  friends,   from  the  owner  of  the 

sumptuous  mansion  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  domestics  who  had  waited 

upon  him ;  and  then,   as  though  moved  by  an  inspiration  that  he  could 

not  resist,  he  reverently  uncovered  his  head,  and  in  a  low,  solemn  voice 

prayed    to    God  that  the  house  and  all  in  it  might    be    blessed  of    Him, 
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whilst  lie  rendered  up  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  all  the 
love  and  kindness  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him  whilst  he  dwelt 
within  its  walls.  "  He  did  not  forget  anyone,  not  even  the  servants," 
said  to  me  one  who  watched  the  pathetic  scene  with  eyes  brimming  over 
with  tears.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  that  solemn  moment,  when  he 
stood  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  he  had  been,  as  all  who 
knew  him  could  testify,  alike  during  the  hot  days  of  his  youth,  during 
his  manhood  of  unexampled  effort  and  achievement,  and  during  his 
serene  and  beautiful  old  age.  Emphatically  it  may  be  said  of  him,  if  ever 
it  could  be  said  of  any  man  who  has  risen  high  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  that  his  heart  was  anchored  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High. 

He  Avho  would  paint  the  portrait  of   such    a    man    as    Mr.    Gladstone 
must  have  many  colours  upon  his  palette.     In  what  I  have  just  written 

of  his  religious    life    and    the    strong    moral    basis    of    his 
A  Casuist.  character,     I    have    been    describing    qualities    certain    to 

secure  the  admiration  of  all  right-minded  persons.  No 
question  of  political  opinion  can  interfere  with  that  admiration,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  devout  servant  of  God,  has 
won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  bitterest  opponents  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  he  holds  in  those  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
But  there  are  other  sides  to  this  remarkable  character,  and  no 
biographer  can  pass  them  by.  More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  Forster  brought  a  storm  of  anger  vipon  himself  because,  in  referring 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  spoken  of  that 
wonderful  power  which  he  possessed  of  "persuading  himself"  of  the 
truth  of  any  principle  which  he  enunciated.  Mr.  Forster,  as  the  present 
W^'iter  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge,  had  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  imputing  anything  in  the  nature  of  insincerity  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  his  desire.  His  words,  although 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  chosen  with  greater  care,  had  reference 
to  that  wonderful  power  of  hair-splitting  Avliich  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen 
mind  possessed.  He  was  a  great  casuist,  and  his  ability  to  see  distinc- 
tions too  subtle  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  commonplace  sometimes 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  conscious  insincerity.  Yet  no  charge  could 
have  been  more  untrue.  It  was  part  of  the  penalty  he  had  to  pay 
for  the  peculiar  organisation  of  his  mind  that  he  was  able  to  see  the 
many  facets  of  a  truth  with  equal  distinctness,  and  that  he  could  thus 
refine  and  over-refine  Avhen  stating  some  principle  Avliich  a  smaller  man 
would  have  conveyed  in  simple  and  unmistakable  language.  His 
secretaries,  who  natui^ally  kne^v  him  better  than  most  men,  and  of  whom 
it  is  to  be  said  that  they  Avere  without  exception  the  most  ardent  of 
his  admirers,  could  tell  many  a  story  illustrating  this  peculiar  side  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  genius.  Some  of  them  have  declared  that  they  needed 
to    learn     the     English    language     afresh    in     order    to    comprehend    the 
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subtleties  which  he  introduced  into  his  interpretation  of  words  and 
phrases.  It  was  tliis  remarkable  power  of  dealing  Avith  language  that 
gave  a  certain  degree  of  colour  to  the  charge,  so  often  brought  against 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  was  always  able  to  find  a  way  of  escape  for 
himself  from  any  dilemma  in  which  he  might  have  been  placed  by  his 
own  utterances.  The  truth  is  that  he  "U'as  always  cautious  in  statement, 
even  when  he  appeared  to  be  most  rash.  He  measured  his  words  with 
the  deliberation  and  the  care  with  which  a  chemist  measures  his  most 
potent  drugs ;  and  often  those  who  thought  that  he  had  at  last  committed 
himself  to  some  extreme  proposition,  found  upon  closer  examination  of 
his  declarations  that  they  Avere  hedged  and  qualified  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  deprive  them  of  the  precise  character  they  had  attributed  to  them. 
No  biographer  will  pretend  to  regard  this  particular  quality  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  as  being  in  itself  admirable.  But  when  taken  in  connection 
with  his  other  intellectual  qualities,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  necessary 
complement  of  some  of  the  noblest  features  of  his  character.  An 
enthusiast  and  an  optimist,  he  would  again  and  again  have  plunged 
into  dangerous  depths,  and  have  carried  his  party  wdtli  him,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  subtlety  of  intellect,  that  distinct  turn  for  casuistry, 
which  enabled  him  to  limit  even  his  most  impassioned  utterances  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  save  him  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
catastrophe.  Honest  in  purpose  and  intention  he  ahvays  was  ;  nor  was 
his  honesty  less  absolute  in  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself. 
But  those  who  dealt  with  him  and  those  who  read  his  speeches  or  his 
letters,  if  they  wished  to  iniderstand  his  mind  aright,  had  to  remember 
this  peculiar  feature  of  his  intellect. 

Mention  has  already  been   made    of    the  charge   of  inconsistency  which 
at  one  time  was  so  constantly  brought  against  him.     It  is  not  a  charge 
which  can  survive  the  publication  of  the  inner  secrets  of 
his  life.      Fifty  years  ago  it  was  supposed  by  the  outside      His  Essential 
world  that  he  had  been  gviilty  of  a  great  act  of  folly  in       Consistency, 
resigning  olfice  over  the  ciuestion  of  Maynooth;  and  when, 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  he  brought  in  his   Bill  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,   the  fact  Avas    cited    as    proof    of   the    instability  of 
his  character  and  the  inconsistency  of  his  opinions.     But  in  1845,  although 
he  resigned   office    and    imperilled    all    his    future    prospects    rather   than 
appear    to    be    supporting    a    policy    of    which    he    disappi'oved,    merely 
because    he    AA^as    a    member    of    the    Government    which  AA^as  responsible 
for  that  policy,   he   shoAvcd  the  strong  independence  of  his  character  by 
giving    as    a    priAate    member    the    A'ote  Avliich    he    refused    to    give    as  a 
Minister.      He    had   changed    his    mind   on   the   subject   of  Maynooth   and 
meant  to  vote  under  any  circumstances  for  the  increased  grant ;  but  he 
had  been  elected  as  a  strong  opponent  of  that  policy,  and  he  kncAA^  that 
if  he  retained  his  office  in  the  Government  and   gave  his  A'ote  it  AAOuld 
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be  said  that  his  cliange  of  opinion  was  merely  due  to  his  desire  to 
pursue  his  official  cai^eer.  Seldom  has  a  young  man  on  the  threshold  of 
public  life  made  a  more  serious  sacrifice  to  principle  than  that  which 
was  thus  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet  everybody  now  knows  that  he 
had  been  converted  on  the  question  of  Maynooth  long  before  his  resigna- 
tion, and  that  nothing  bvit  the  very  nicest  sense  of  honour  made  it  seem 
desirable  that  he  should  resign.  In  the  same  way  those  who  were  behind 
the  scenes  knew  that  in  attacking  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  he 
was  folloT\dng  a  path  along  which  he  had  been  marching  for  years.  And, 
in  later  times,  when  he  made  his  great  departure  on  the  question  of 
Ireland  and  introduced  that  measure  of  Home  Rule  of  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  so  long  the  staunch  opponents,  it  was  known 
to  the  favoured  few  that  he  was  merely  following  the  irresistible  pro- 
cesses of  logical  conviction  and  giving  effect  to  opinions  which  had  been 
slowly  but  steadily  gathering  force  in  his  own  mind  during  many  previous 
years.  Inconsistency,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not,  therefore,  a  phrase  which 
really  applies  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  apparent  changes  of  opinion  and  un- 
doubted changes  of  policy.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  in  all  those  changes 
he  believed  that  he  was  advancing  nearer  to  the  light,  and  his  conscience 
compelled  him  to  make  that  advance,  no  matter  what  the  cost  might  be  to 
himself  or  to  his  friends. 

Not  the  least  noticeable  feature  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  was  his 
strong  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  oppression  abroad.    From  his  early 

youth  he  had  been  interested  in  the  sufferings  of  Italians 
Hatred  of  and  Hellenes,  and  had  been  ardent  in  his  devotion  to 
Oppression.       their  national  causes.     It  was  not  until  he  had  passed  his 

fortieth  year,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  give  active 
assistance  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Latin  people  against  the  despots 
of  the  Continent.  The  help  he  gave  to  the  Neapolitans  in  their 
effort  to  free  themselves  from  a  merciless  bondage  has  never  been  for- 
gotten by  the  grateful  Italians.  Undoubtedly  his  ardent  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  Europe  had  much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  England 
when  the  time  came  for  Garibaldi  to  raise  his  sword  and  strike  at  the 
oppressor,  and  that  fact  was  recognised  by  the  Italian  hero  himself 
when,  on  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Stafford  House  during  his  remark- 
able visit  to  this  country,  he  hailed  him  with  the  simple  word 
^^  Pr^cursetir ! " 

Even  more  remarkable  than  his  championship  of  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  Neapolitans  was  his  emphatic  rebuke  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  Don  Pacifico  debate.  Lord  Palmerston,  appealing  to  the  strongest 
prejudices  of  our  race,  had  declared  that  a  British  subject,  wherever  he 
might  be  found,  must  be  able  to  feel  that  he  was  protected  by  the 
watchful  eje  and  strong  arm  of  England.  Civis  Romanus  sum  was  to 
be    the    charm    safeguarding    him    as    it    had    safeguarded    the    Roman 
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citizen  of  old.  The  House  was  easily  carried  aAvay  by  this  high-sounding 
appeal  to  its  patriotism  and  its  selfishness.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  ventured 
even  then  to  throw  himself  against  the  stream  of  popular  passion,  and 
to  rebuke  Lord  Palmerston  for  pandering  to  our  besetting  faults  and 
weaknesses  in  place  of  trying  to  restrain  them.  Instead  of  this  cry  of 
Civis  Romanus  swn  he  declared  that  we  as  the  strong  ought  frankly  to 
recognise  the  equality  of  the  weak,  the  principle  of  brotherhood  among  , 
nations,  and  that  of  their  sacred  indei^endence.  "  Let  us  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  and  let  us  pay  all  resiDect  to  a  feeble  state,  and  to 
the  infancy  of  free  institutions,  which  we  should  desire  and  should  exact 
from  others,  towards  their  maturity  and  their  strength."  Here  spoke 
the  Gladstone  against  whose  policy  in  later  years  all  the  forces  of 
national  selfishness  Tvere  so  frequently  arrayed.  In  this  matter,  at  least, 
the  most  superficial  must  admit  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency  cannot 
be  brought  against  him. 

As  he  began  his  active  intervention  in  the  aft'airs  of  other  Powers  with 
his  attempt  to  open  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  so  he  closed  that  intervention 
with  the  fervent  appeal  he  addressed  in  his  last  iDublic  speech  to  the 
conscience  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  Turkish  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Whatever  changes  came  over  his  views  upon  questions  of 
domestic  i^olicy,  it  is  clear  that  from  first  to  last  there  was  no  change 
in  his  hatred  of  the  oppressor,  in  his  sympathy  with  the  ojDpressed,  in  his 
burning  desire  that  the  might  of  England  should  be  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  victims  of  cruelty  and  wrongdoing  throughout  the  world.  Nor 
was  he  without  his  reward.  If  in  Great  Britain  his  name  was  regarded 
as  a  party  watchword,  elsewhere  throughout  the  world  it  had  a  higher 
significance.  No  Englishman  of  modern  times  "was  more  highly  honoured 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Italy.  In  Russia  he  was  recognised  as  the  true 
friend  of  the  j^eace  of  Eurojje,  the  enlightened  statesman  who  could  best 
forward  the  common  aims  of  the  great  rivals  of  East  and  West ;  and  in 
America,  despite  the  error  into  which  he  fell  with  regard  to  the  South — 
an  error  long  since  acknowledged  and  repented  of — he  was  admired  as 
no  other  Englishman  of  our  time  has  been,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Bright.  The  judgment  of  outsiders  has  often  been  likened  to  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  and  those  who  have  most  faith  in  the  ultimate 
place  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  roll  of  history  will  find  encouragement 
for  their  hopes  in  the  place  which  he  already  occupies  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  other  countries. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important 

elements  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life,  his  eloquence.     Nowadays  it  is  only 

too  true  that  even  the  ablest  minds  fail  to  infiuence  their 

His  Eloquence.      fellow-men    in    public  affairs  where   the  gift    of    eloquence 

is    denied.      Shakespeare  himself   would  cut  an  indifferent 

'figure  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  were  not  able  at  times  to  speak  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  rouse  and  move  the  audience  he  addressed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  his  earliest  years  enjoyed  this  great  gift  of  public  speech.  His 
speaking,  which  so  deeply  moved  the  young  men  of  the  Oxford  Union, 
steadily  imiH'Oved  until  he  was  long  past  his  ])liysical  prime.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  eloquence  had  any  classic  qualities,  or  that  as  an 
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orator  he  coidd  be  compared  to  other  men  who  in  all  other  respects  were  his 
inferiors.  What  is  true  of  his  public  speech  is  the  fact  that  he  possessed 
the  marvellous  power  of  j^ersuading,  convincing,  and  moving  men  in  an 
almost  unexampled  degree.  One  does  not  recall  any  passages  in  his  great 
speeches  that  would  comiiare  A\ith  some  that  might  easily  be  gathered 
from  the  speeches  of    his    distinguished    contempoi-ary,   Mr.   Bright.      The 
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form  in  which  his  thoughts  were  expressed  was  too  easy  and  too  vohiminous 
to  make  his  speeches  models  of  literary  eloquence.  Too  often  his  flights 
of  ihetoric  were  mari-ed  by  this  redundancy  of  words  It  was  not  so 
much  to  the  speech  that  men  listened  when  he  spoke  as  to  the  speaker. 
It  was  the  spirit  that  burned  through  all  his  utterances,  the  unquench- 
able flame  of  enthusiasm  that  seemed  to  glitter  before  the  eyes  as  one 
listened  to  him,  that  touched  the  hearts  of  his  audience  and  carried  them 
away  in  a  manner  which  those  who  merely  read  the  speeches  in  the  cold 
black  and  white  of  print  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  Yet  no  one  who 
has  heard  him  often  at  his  prime  wovild  think  for  a  moment  of  belittling 
his  eloquence.  It  may  not  have  been  based  upon  the  best  of  models,  but 
it  sufficed  for  what  it  was.  It  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  hearts,  the  con- 
sciences, the  intellects  of  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and  no  advocate  of 
our  times  was  ever  more  successful  than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reaching  the 
goal  at  which  he  thus  aimed.  I  have  seen  men  sit  silent  and  spellbound 
whilst  Mr.  Bright  has  been  pouring  forth  one  of  his  noble  orations.  But  not 
even  Mr.  Bright  possessed  the  power  of  kindling  the  enthiisiasm  of  a 
crowded  audience  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  at  his  command.  Those  who 
were  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1860  to  1870  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  understanding  what  he  was  as  a  public  speaker.  It  was  then  that  he 
found  himself  almost  daily  confronted  by  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Night  after  night  the  duel  between  these  opposing  forces  was  renewed, 
and  only  those  who  witnessed  that  prolonged  contest  of  genius  can 
understand  its  fascination.  Disraeli,  wielding  his  rapier  with  infinite 
dexterity  and  absolute  disregard  for  the  rules  of  the  duel,  succeeded  again 
and  again  in  inflicting  some  nasty  cuts  upon  his  antagonist.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eloquence  was  not  that  of  the  rapier,  but  that  of  the  broad- 
sword ;  and  when  that  mighty  weapon  flashed  down  amid  the  thunderovis 
applause  of  his  supporters  upon  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  latter  must  be  annihilated.  Humour,  sarcasm,  passion,  pathos, 
all  seemed  to  bubble  in  turn  from  his  lips.  But  throvigh  it  all  there  was 
the  overmastering  feeling  that  behind  this  outpouring  of  words  lay 
strong  convictions  and  solid  arguments  founded  upon  a  deep  sense  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe. 

It  was  in  dealing  with  questions  more  directly  connected  with  religion, 
indeed,   that    Mr.    Gladstone's    eloqvience    reached    its    highest    level.     His 

speech  in  1883  on  what  was  commonly  called  the  Bradlaugh 
A  Great  Speech.     Relief  Bill  has  been  constantly  cited  by  those  who   heard 

him  as  the  finest  of  all  his  utterances.  None  who  were 
present  in  the  House  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  saw  the  great 
advocate  of  crthodox  religion  pleading  with  impassioned  eloquence  for  the 
relief  of  the  disability  which  attached  to  an  infidel,  will  ever  forget  the 
spectacle.  Here  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  sacred  interests  of  justice, 
thrusting    his    own    strongest    prepossessions    and    prejudices    aside,    and 
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pleading  for  the  admission  to  Parliament  of  a  man  whose  convictions 
upon  religions  snbjects  were  absolutely  abhorrent  to  him.  It  was  after 
that  speech  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself,  meeting  Mr,  Gladstone's  sou 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  burst  into  tears  as  he  stammered  out  his 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  championship  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
one  whom  he  might  naturally  have  regarded  as  his  foremost  opponent. 

In  one  class  of  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  was  absolutely  pre-eminent.    No 
member    of    Parliament    of   the    present    century  possessed    his    power  of 

making  a  complicated    statement  to  the  House  in  such  a 

His  Expository     manner    as    not    only    to  interest  his  audience    from    first 

Power.  ^Q     last,     but     to     enable     them    to     understand    all    the 

details  of  some  vast  scheme  which  he  was  unfolding  to 
them.  His  great  Budget  speeches  first  made  him  famous  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary orator.  Never  before  had  Budgets  been  expounded  at  such 
length,  and  yet  never  before  had  the  Budget  speech  been  so  full  of 
absorbing  interest.  With  the  skill  of  an  artist  Mr.  Gladstone  marshalled 
his  figures  and  facts,  each  in  its  right  perspective,  bringing  out  the 
salient  points  with  an  emphasis  that  prevented  the  auditor  from  losing 
sight  of  them,  no  matter  what  number  of  small  details  had  to  be  crowded 
around  them.  It  was  said  of  Macaulay  that  he  made  his  History  of 
England  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  could  make  a  Budget  speech  as  fascinating  as  a 
romance.  The  manner  in  which  he  linked  the  facts  and  figures  with 
which  he  was  dealing  to  great  questions  aifecting  the  life  of  the  whole 
community  or  of  the  whole  human  race,  proved  that  it  was  not  the  mere 
financier  but  the  statesman  who  was  handling  the  subject.  With  his 
subtle  intellect  he  could  discover  moral  elements  even  in  a  Budget,  and 
could  draw  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the  human  race  even  from  the 
figures  of  our  imports  and  exports.  Having  heard  during  many  years 
many  of  his  greatest  speeches,  the  present  Avriter  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press his  own  conviction  that  of  all  those  speeches  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1870  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  Irish  Land  Bill.  Never  had  a  more  complicated  subject 
than  this  been  presented  to  Parliament ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  disentangling  the  Gordian  knot,  and  in  presenting  all  the  many  threads 
of  his  story  to  the  House  in  such  a  manner  that  each  was  intelligible. 
There  was  an  old  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  those  days 
who  had  long  been  notorious  for  the  contemptuous  estimate  he  had 
formed  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  speech  of  1870  converted  even  this 
gentleman.  For  scores  of  years  he  had  been  present  at  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  and  he  frankly   admitted   that   in  all   his  time  he  had   heard 

nothing    like    this.      "By    G !"    he    exclaimed,   with    emphasis,   as    Mr. 

Gladstone    sat    down,     "  this    is    simply    wonderful ;     I    never    knew    the 
fellow  had   it  in  him  1 "      In  this  respect  certainly,  in  clear  exposition  of 
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complicated  facts,   no  Parliamentary  speaker  of  our  time  was  comparable 
to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  object  of  this  opening  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  great  statesman 
has  been  to  bring  together  from  direct  personal  observation  some  of 
those  varied  traits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarkable  and  most  versatile 
character  and  genixTS  which  must  be  understood  if  the  life  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  jixdged  intelligently.  I  have  ventured  to  draw  not  merely  from 
sources  known  to  the  jDublic,  but  from  my  personal  recollections  and 
from  the  reminiscences  of  friends.  No  character  of  our  time  presents 
greater  difficulties  to  the  biographer  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  have 
striven  to  show  in  hoAV  many  different  aspects  that  character  was 
unique.  I  have  not  omitted  all  reference  to  its  deficiencies  ;  but  I  shall 
have  failed  in  my  object  if  I  have  not  made  it  clear  to  the  reader  that 
the  very  defects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature  were  in  a  great  measure  the 
outcome  of  his  virtues.  His  ambition,  his  love  of  power,  his  imperiousness 
when  engaged  in  a  political  camjjaign,  the  subtle  casuistry  which  had 
so  great  an  attraction  for  him,  all  these  were  directly  connected  with 
his  strong  sense  of  dutj^,  his  belief  that  he  had  his  task  in  the  world 
to  do,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it  with  all  his  might.  One  would 
have  liked  to  linger  longer  upon  so  fascinating  a  theme,  and  to  have 
spoken  of  that  self-control  which  even  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  his 
life  never  seemed  to  desert  him.  Everybody  is  probably 
familiar  with  that  picture  of  how  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  His  Splendid 
Bench  on  the  night  on  which  his  Government  fell  in  1885,  intrepidity, 
calmly  writing  his  usual  letter  to  the  Queen,  whilst  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  leading  the  triumjohant  Tories  below  the  gang- 
way opposite  in  an  unjDrecedented  outburst  of  almost  vulgar  jubila- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  was  always  great  enough  to  meet  the  buffetings 
of  adverse  fortune  with  a  calm  heart  and  a  smiling  countenance. 
Once  only  during  his  threescore  years  of  Parliamentary  life  did  his 
self-possession  and  self-control  fail  him.  It  was  on  that  night  in 
June,  1886,  when  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  thirty.  The  blow  was  an  almost  unexpected  one,  for  down  to  the 
last  moment  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  dissentient  Liberals  would 
accept  the  compromise  ofi^ered  them  with  regard  to  the  Bill,  and  vote 
for  the  second  reading  with  a  view  to  its  amendment  in  Committee. 
When  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  important  colleagues  went  to  him  in 
his  room  behind  the  Si^eaker's  chair  after  the  division,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  irrepressible  emotion.  The  tears 
were  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  was  broken,  as  he  acknowledged  that  the 
defeat  meant  the  marring  of  the  last  great  work  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated his  declining  years.  This,  however,  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  any  man  who  stood  near  him  throiighout  his  Parliamentary  career 
saw  him.  wince  iinder  a  stroke  of  ill  fortune  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  witliiu  a  few  weeks,  altliougli  lie  was  eveu  then  approaehhig  his 
eightieth  yeai",  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  only  recovered  his  spirits  bvit  his 
energies,  and  was  once  more  attempting  the  herculean  task  of  carrying 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  As  one  looks  back  now  upon 
the  character  of  the  greatest  Parliamentarian  the  House  of  Commons 
has  ever  kno-wn,  the  features  Avhich  seem  to  stand  out  in  the  strongest 
relief  are  his  undying  enthusiasm,  his  indomitable  courage  in  conflict, 
"whether  the  tide  was  with  him  or  against  him,  his  intensely  religious 
spirit,  and  that  all-pervading  faith  in  and  love  of  his  fellow-creatures 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  quality,  made  him  the  master  of 
so  mauj'  hearts  and  the  victor  in  so  many  fights. 

Wemyss  Reid. 


Phjto  :  Samuel  A.  \Vutker,  Regent  Street. 
THE    EMPTY    CHAIR    AT    DOWNING    STREET. 

(Photographed  iramediately  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  resignation.) 


A£Huin 


J 'koto  :  A.  A.  Iii'jiis,  Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ANCESTRY  AND  EARLY  YEARS. 

The  Gladstone  Stock— Mr.  Gladstone's  Grandfather— His  Father  (Sir  .John  Gladstone)— 
Father  and  Son— Descent  on  the  Mother's  Side— Birth  at  Liverpool— William  Ewart 
—Mr.  Gladstone's  Mother— A  Playmate's  Recollections— A  Domestic  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer— Sir  John  Gladstone  as  a  Publicist— Canning's  Candidature  for  Liverpool- 
Sir  .John  Gladstone  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons— W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Hannah 
More  —  His  First  Teacher — At  Eton— Canning  and  Brougham— The  Curriculum  at 
Eton— Fagging— Dr.  Keate— Early  Eton  Friends :  the  Sehvyns,  A.  H.  Hallam,  and 
Others — A  Flogging — Apocryphal  Stories — Canning's  Influence— Gladstone  and  the 
Eton  Miscellany— Poetical  Contributions— Mocking  Poems— Prose  and  Oratory— Con- 
vincing an  Opponent — An  Early  Peroration — Drinking  Habits  at  Eton — Influence  of 
Eton— Latin  and  Greek  Acquirements— Canningite,  not  Eldonian— Attitude  on  the 
Slavery  Question— Hereditary  Qualities— At  Christ  Church,  Oxford— The  Oxford  System 
— The  University  Lectures— Authority  and  Liberty— The  Inculcation  of  Religion— 
Hallam,  Tennyson,  and  Thackeray— Debate  on  Shelley  and  Byron—"  The  Apostles  "— 
"The  Weg"— Evangelical  Influences— A  Lost  Scholarship— University  Distinctions — 
Opposing  the  Reform  Bill— Leaving  Oxford. 

"npHE  iicatives  of  Scotland,  and  all  those  who  have  Scotch  blood  in  their 
J-     veins,  are  not  apt  to  foi-get   the   country  from  which  they  sprang." 
In   that   sentence  Mr.  Gladstone  once  enmiciated  a  truism 
having   special   reference   to   himself.     "  I   am    not   slow  to  Scottish  Ancestry. 
claim  the  name   of  Scotchman,  and,  even  if  I  were,  there 
is  the  fact  staring  me  in  the  face  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  runs  in  my 
veins  except  what  is  derived  from   a  Scottish  ancestry."     Yet  even   that 
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statement  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  the  declaration :  "  1  am  a 
man  of  Scotch  blood  only— half  Highland  and  half  Lowland,  near  the 
Border."  For  a  full  six  centuries,  indeed,  the  name  of  Gladstone,  in 
almost  as  large  a  variety  of  spellings  as  that  of  Shakespeare,  is  to  be 
traced  through  Lowland  history.  Herbert  de  Gledestan,  "  del  counte  de 
Lanark,"  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  "Ragman's  Roll"  which 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  over  Scotland  of  Edward  I. ;  and  from  that 
time  for  many  a  generation  Glaidstanes  and  Gledestans,  Gledestanes  and 
Gladstaines  fought  in  foray  and  joined  in  raid  as  was  the  Border  use. 

It  is  in  connection  with  one  of  these  excursions  and  alarms,  undertaken 
when  Elizabeth  Avas  upon  the  throne  of  England  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  her  prisoner,  that  the  name  of  Gladstone  first  comes  into 
literary  history,  and  tAvice  associated  with  a  characteristic  that  its  most 
illustrious  bearer  may  fairly  have  been  held  to  own.  The  old  Border 
ballad,  "The  Raid  of  the  Reidswii'c,"  tells  how— 

"  Then  Tividale  came  to  tvL'  speid  ; 

The  sheriff  brocht  the  Douglas  doun, 
Wi'  Cranstane,  Ghidstane,  gude  at  neid, 

Baith  Rule  Water  and  Hawick  toun.    ... 
The  Laird's  AVat  did  weel,  indeed ; 

His  Men's  stood  stoutlie  by  liimsoU : 
Wi'  little  Gladstane,  gude  in  neid, 

For  Graden  ken'd  na  gude  be  ill." 

"  Good  in  need "  might  have  been  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  Gladstone 
family  throughout,  for  there  exist  the  records  of  how  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives helped,  in  time  of  feud,  a  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  with 
whom  "  the  Wizard  of  the  North "  could  claim  connection  both  in 
blood  and  sympathy  ;  while,  with  the  fighting  instinct  that  has  marked 
the  line,  another  joined  the  Covenanting  forces  against  Charles  I.,  and 
fell  in  the  fray.  The  more  settled  conditions  of  later  days  necessitated 
the  sending  of  this  energy  into  other  channels.  Truculent  expeditions 
made  way  for  trading  enterprises ;  and  when  the  last  of  the  Gladstone 
lairds  had  sold  his  estate,  his  son  adopted  the  calling  of  a  maltster,  in 
Avhich  he  so  flourished  that  his  son  in  turn,  carrying  on  the  business  with 
increasing  prosperity,  became  an  elder  of  the  Kirk,  a  burgess  of  Biggar, 
and  even  "  keej)er  of  the  baron's  girnal." 

But  striking  as  had  been  the  advance  of  John  Gladstone  of  Biggar,  it 
was    his    fourth    son,   Thomas,   who    made  the    stride    which    brought  the 

family  out  of  the  ancestral  shire   of  Lanark,   and  crossed 

Mr.  Gladstone's     Scotland  to  Leith,   with  Avhich  the  name  of  Gladstone  will 

Grandfather.       henceforward    ever    be    associated.      This    grandfather    of 

the  statesman  was  a  corn  and  flour  merchant ;  and  as  he 
was  a  man  of  prudence,  filled  with  the  determination  to  make  his  mark 
in  trade,  legends  attributing  to  him  even  more  than  the  business  caution 
traditionally  associated  Avith  Scotsmen  have  groA\ii  around  his  memory. 
It  has  been  told  Avitli  circumstantial  detail  that,  in  his  more  struggling 
days,  when  the  keeper  of  no  more  than  a  little  shop,  Thomas  Gladstone 
included  among  his  wares  a  kind  of  scone  knoAvn  locally  as  "baps,"  and 
that,  as  these  were  not  so  large  a  halfpenny-worth  as  those  of  his  com- 
petitors,   he   was  apt    to    be    saluted  by  children  in  the  street  with   the 
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cry  of  "  Sma'  baps ! "  The  tale,  as  originally  related,  was  innocent 
enough  to  be  true ;  but  it  developed  by  various  re-tellings  into  the 
calunniy  that  during  certain  bread  liots  in  time  of  scarcity  he  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  populace  by  selling  small  loaves.  This  need 
be  repeated  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reply  of  his  illustrious  grandson 
to  a  lady  who  asked  whether  the  story  was  true :  "  When  a  calum- 
nious statement  is  made  as  to  one  dead  nearly  a  hundred  years  back, 
should  you  not  call  for  i^roof  instead  of  asking  me  to  meet  it  ?  "  And,  as 
proof  in  this  case  is  found  wanting,  all  that  needs  further  to  be  said  of 
Thomas  Gladstone  is  that,  first  as  corn  and  flour  merchant,  and  next 
as  shi230Avner,   he  flourished  exceedingly,   and  died  honoured  in  Leith. 

As     Thomas     Gladstone     had     migrated    in    search     of     fortune     from 
Lanarkshire   to    Leith,    so   his    eldest    son,    John,    jjassed    from    Leith    to 
Liverpool.      Before    the    change,    he    had    been    introduced 
into  his  father's  business  at  so  early  an  age  as  not  to  allow     Mr.  Gladstone's 
him    to    receive   the    advantages    of    such  an  education   as  Father, 

his  singularly  po^Acrful  intellect  deserved.  Yet  his  com- 
mercial instincts  were  so  highly  trained  from  the  outset  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  would  strikingly  succeed  if  fair  opening  were  vouchsafed. 
While  still  in  his  teens  he  made  voyages  to  the  Baltic  on  his  father's 
l^ehalf  in  connection  with  corn ;  and  only  a  little  later  he  visited  the 
United  States  upon  very  large  commissions  from  a  leading  London  banker. 
But  it  was  in  1786,  when  no  more  than  t^^'cnty-two,  that  he  fii-st  found  full 
outlet  for  his  trading  genius  by  entering  the  firm  of  Corrie,  Bradshaw,  and 
Company,  corn-dealers  in  Liverpool.  Testimony  of  a  striking  nature  exists 
r.s  to  the  great  capacity  of  that  firm's  chief,  for  in  the  troubled  summer 
of  1793,  when  this  country,  under  the  Administration  of  the  younger  Pitt, 
had  just  entered  upon  the  war  with  France  which  was  to  last  a  score 
of  years,  Corrie  communicated  some  suggestions  for  the  national  benefit 
to  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  the  impeached  Lord  Melville.  That 
politician  (who  was  then  in  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  a  position  to  Avhicli  he  had  been  elevated  only  a  few  weeks 
before)  was  so  impressed  with  the  letter  as  to  forward  it  to  Lord 
Grenville,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  with  the  remarks:  "I  know  not  if  you 
ever  accidentally  met  with  the  writer.  He  used  to  come  to  me  often  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  sugar  trade.  He  is  an  ingenious  man. 
What  he  suggests  is  certainly  very  desirable."  And  in  this  fashion 
John  Gladstone  was  associated,  through  his  jDartner,  with  the  Ministry 
of  Pitt  in  the  burning  questions  of  corn  and  sugar,  as  he  was  presently 
to  be  with  the  Ministry  of  Peel  through  his  pamphlets,  and  even  more 
through  his  youngest  son. 

A  mercantile  firm  which  had  for  its  senior  partner  "an  ingenious 
man."  Avhose  opinions  were  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by  two 
members  of  an  aristocratic  Cabinet,  was  more  remarkable  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  than  it  Avould  be  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  the  custom  of  dealing  at  first  hand  with  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
was  one  to  which  John  Gladstone  always  adhered.  From  the  very 
outset  of  his  career,  he  proved  his  courageous  aptitude  for  commerce. 
Only  two  years  after  entering  the  firm,  he  was  tested  by  a  severe  trial, 
from  which  he  emerged  with  a  commercial  reputation  that  never  faded. 
0\\ing    to    the    general    failure    of    the    Euroi^ean    corn    croi)s,    he    was 
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despatched  by  his  partners  to  the  United  States  to  buy  grain  ;  but,  by 
the  time  he  reached  liis  destination  by  the  slow  means  of  travel  then 
available,  he  found  scarcity  there  likewise.  No  purchase  was  possible ; 
and,  to  add  to  his  chagrin,  he  learned,  by  the  next  ship  from  Liverpool, 
that  his  firm  were  so  confident  in  the  success  of  his  mission  that  twenty- 
four  vessels  had  been  chartered  to  bring  back  the  grain.  But  his  courage 
did  not  fail  him,  even  in  the  moment  of  possible  humiliation  ;  and,  to  the 
confusion  of  the   ever-ready  prophets   of   evil,  who  had  foretold  disaster 


Photo:  Barrauds,  Liverpool, 

MR.  Gladstone's  father. 
(From  a  Fainting.) 


for  his  partners  and  himself,  he  filled  the  two  dozen  ships  with  other 
American  goods,  and  to  such  advantage  that  the  net  loss  upon  a  trans- 
action which  had  threatened  ruin  Avas  only  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds. 
The  exijerience  thus  gained  was  of  even  more  lasting  value,  for  it  enabled 
him  to  give  the  abler  assistance  to  his  partners  when,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  Corrie  to  Dundas,  the  firm  received  from  the 
Pitt  Administration,  upon  its  determining  to  hold  stores  of  grain  at  the 
greater  ports,  the  appointment  of  Government  agents  at  Liverpool. 

John   Gladstone,  in   fact,  was  as  truly  born   to   be  a  king  of  commerce 
as  was  his  youngest  son  to  be  a  leader  of  men ;  and  the  career  of  that  son 
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cannot  be  fully  comprehended  unless  it  be   realised    that,   brilliant  as  it 
was,  it  was  not  meteoric,   but    part    of   an  ordered   and   derived  system. 
The   extraordinary  business   abilities  of    the  father,   which 
culminated   in  the   accumulation  of    a  large  fortune,  were        Father  and 
the  jjrecursor  of  the  financial  genius  which  devised  the  most  Son. 

striking    Budgets    of    modern    times  ;    but  to  the  son  was 
given  that  which  to  the  father  had  been  denied — a  ^varra-blooded  breadth 
of    sentiment,  an   imaginative  and  illuminative  faculty,    which    the    elder 
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would  have  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  ijerhaps  even  with  scorn.  This 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  may  be  held  to  have  been  as  truly 
derived  from  his  mother  as  that  was  from  his  father  :  with  the  subtle 
reasoning  and  cautioiis  courage  of  the  Southern  Scot  were  joined  in  him 
the  explosive  energy  and  picturesque  eloquence  of  the  Highland  Gael.  For 
in  the  closing  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  John  Gladstone,  having 
lost  his  first  Avife,  without  issue,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Robertson,  of  Dingwall ;  and  thus  their  youngest  son's  claim  —  "I 
am  a  man  of  Scotch  blood  onlj',  half  Highland  and  half  Lowland 
justified. 
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"  I  know  not  why  commerce  in  England  should  not  have  its  old  families 
rejoicing  to  be  connected  with  commerce  from  generation  to  generation," 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  declared  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  "I  think  it  a 
subject  of  sorrow,  and  almost  of  scandal,  when  those  families  who  have 
either  acquired  or  recovered  station  and  wealth  through  connnerce,  turn 
their  backs  upon  it,  and  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  it."  It  Avas  probably  present 
to  the  then  Prime  Minister's  mind  as  he  spoke  that  the  families  of  both  his 
parents  had  "recovered  station  and  wealth  through  commerce."  But  if 
the  Gladstones  could  be  traced  back  through  laird  after  laird,  even 
to  Herbert  of  the  "Ragman's  Roll,"  and  could  claim  Scandinavian  con- 
nection and,  perhaps,   descent,   the  Robertsons  could  aver  that  they  were 

of  the  Clan    Donnachaidh,    children    of    Duncan,    King    of 

Descent  on  the    Scotland.     Their  own  branch  was  in  direct  line  from  the 

Mother's  Side,      last  Celtic  Earl  of    Atholl,    and    was    thus    akin    to    such 

great  Highland  families  as  the  Munros  of  Foitlis  and  the 
Mackenzies  of  Coul  and  of  Seaforth.  Not  alone  were  Celtic  princes— the 
Lords  of  Kintail  and  of  Eilean  Donan  — among  their  ancestors,  but 
Henry  III.  of  England  and  Robert  the  Bruce  and  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
And  even  those  who,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  see  nothing  in 
genealogy  but  a  device  of  the  Heralds'  College,  Avill  admit  that,  while 
Englishmen  may  give  an  indifferent  adhesion  to  the  Tennysonian  dictum — 

"  Kind  hearts  are   more   than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood," 

not  a  Scotsman  worthy  the  name  would  scorn  descent  from  Robert  the 
Bruce. 

Like    the    Gladstones,    the    Robertsons     in    the    course    of    time    had 
to    leave  lairdships   bahind,   l3ut  it  was  to  the  law  rather  than  to  trade 
that  mainly  they  turned.     Both  Ann  Robertson's  grandfather  and  father 
adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  with  such  success   that  the  one  became 
Sheriff-Depute  and   Commissary  of  Ross,  and  the  other   Sheriff-Substitute 
of   the    same    shire.      From    far    Dingwall,    where    her   father    had    thrice 
reigned    as    chief    magistrate,    Ann    Gladstone    went    to    make    her    home 
in    busy,    jostling,   thriving   Liverpool ;   but   much  of  her  heart   remained 
in    the    Highlands,   and   her  youngest-born  was    never   in    danger    of   for- 
getting the  place  Avhence  she  came.     That  child  was   the   fovirth   son ;   and 
he  who  was  destined  to  be  four  times    Prime    Minister  was  born  at  62, 
Rodney  Street,   Liverpool,  on   December  29th,   1809 — the  birth-year  also  of 
Tennyson  and  Darwin.      On  the  ensuing  February  7th  he  was  christened  at 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  as  "William  Ewart,  son    of 
John  Gladstone,  merchant,  Rodney  Street,  and  Ann  (Robert- 
son), his  wife "  ;  and  these  names  were  given  after  a  close 
friend  of  the  father,  whose   own  son  became  the  William 
Ewart   of   lasting  fame  as  having   secured   in   Parliament  the   passing   of 
the  Public  Libraries  Act. 

William  Ewart  and  John  Gladstone  had  for  years  been  closely  as- 
sociated in  religious  and  political  life ;  and  earlier  in  the  century  they 
were  among  the  founders  of  the  Oldham  Street  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Liverpool,  the  local  Presbytei-ians  having  ijreviously  been  accustomed 
to  worship  in  the  other  Nonconformist  chapels  of  the  town.  But  no 
long  time   elapsed   before   John  Gladstone  quitted   the  communiou  of  his 
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birth,  and  passed  over  to  tlie  Cliurcli  of  England,  tradition  attribut- 
ing this  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  to  Avhoni  a  ciiosen  minister  was 
unacceptable,  and  who  persuaded  her  husband  to  leave  for  a  church  more 
suited  to  her  taste.  The  earliest  fruit  of  the  change  was  that  John 
Gladstone  built  in  RenshaAv  Street  the  first  of  the  churches  he  was  to 
erect,  among  others  to  follow  being  those  of  St.  Thomas  at  Seaforth 
and  St.  Andrew  at  Liverpool,  the  advowson  of  which  last  continues 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants.  Speculators  upon  "the  might-have- 
beens  "  of  history  have  indulged  in  surmises  as  to  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  upon  the  future  Prime  Minister's  career  if  his  theological 
training  had  been  under  Presbyterian  instead  of  Episcopalian  auspices. 
Such  guesses  have  interest,  but  little  value,  for  it  was  the  home  in- 
fluence much  more  than  any  theological  teaching  that  affected  the 
character  of  the  boy. 

Little  has  been  Avritten  concerning  Mr.   Gladstone's  mother,   and  little 
is  known,   for    she '  lived    in    a    day    when    the    sacredness     of     home-life 
would  have  seemed  to  be  violated    if    the   wife  had  been 
much    to    the    fore.      But    all    the    memories    that    remain    Mr.  Gladstone's 
testify  not  only  to  her  accomplishments,  but  to  her  bene-  Mother. 

volence.      Modest    in    her    Avorks,    she   well    assisted    more 
than  one  excellent  institution  at  Liverpool,   and    she  did    not   neglect  to 
do  the  like  at  Dingwall.      Seldom  a  summer  passed  without  visits  to  her 
Highland  home ;  and  her  name  is  perpetuated  there  in  certain  "  Gladstone 
Buildings "  that  occupy  the  site  of  an  almshouse  for  the  very  poor,  the 
foundation    of    which  she    instigated    as    she  long    assisted    generously  to 
sustain    it.      Her  youngest  son,   during  his  childhood,   was  always  in  her 
company  on  these    visits ;    and    even    after    he    had  for    the   fourth    tiiiic 
become  Prime  Minister   there  was    living   at  Dingwall  one  who,   as   "  the 
little  boy  Graham, "  had   often  been  invited  by  her  to  join  him  in  play. 
That  playmate's   recollections  would   indicate    that,    even    thus  early,  Mr. 
Gladstone  exhibited  one  faculty  that    never   forsook    him. 
"  He    "was    never     content     with    a    simple    answer    to     a      a  Playmate's 
question,"    said    Mr.   Graham,   "but    probed    everything   to      Recollections. 
the    very   bottom  before  he  appeared  anything   like  satis- 
fied."     And    this,    in    essence,    is    what   Mr.    Bright    observed    after   long 
personal    acquaintance    with    the    statesman  :     "  Gladstone    goes    coasting 
along,   turning    itp    every  creek   and  exi^loriiig  it  to  its   source  before  he 
can  proceed  on  his  way." 

"  I  remember,"  further  observed  the  Dingwall  companion  of  ]Mr. 
Gladstone's  child-life,  "  we  were  one  day  standing  together  watching 
the  operation  of  potato-planting,  and  we  fell  on  discussing  the  proper 
distance  that  should  be  given  between  the  plants.  We  argued  the 
subject  out  to  our  own  satisfaction,  and  when  he  had  pumped  all  the 
information  possible  on  the  point  from  me,  I  was  highly  amused  to  see 
him  take  from  his  pocket  a  memorandum-book,  in  whicii  he  made  a  note 
of  all  the  information  he  had  gained  on  the  subject.  This  notebook  he 
called  into  requisition  very  often,  jotting  down  scraps  of  information 
gained  from  day  to  day,  and  making  memoranda  of  the  most  common- 
place subjects."  And  there  were  other  characteristics  of  the  boy  Gladstone 
which  were  worth  recall.  "He  was  always  lively,  always  thirsting 
after  instruction,  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  reading.     He  would 
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go  and  buy  a  treatise  or  tract  on  some  special  subject  and  pore  over  it, 
mastering  its  contents." 

To  these  recollections  of  Dingwall  is  to  be  added  another,  equally 
characteristic,  which  is  that,  even  when  a  boy,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
entrusted  by  his  mother,  to  some  extent,  with  the  household  purse;  and 
that  at  times  she  would  laughingly  say,    "Go   to  the   Chancellor  of   the 
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Exchequer,  and  tell  him  to  give  me  some  money."  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out   that    such    a  jesting    forecast    of    one    of    the 

^  ^eUor^of  th*'^'    o^'^'^*  positions  to  come  stood    not  alone.      Even  Avhile  at 

Excbequer.         school  the  embryo  statesman  "was  semi-publicly  addressed 

by     his     closest    friend,    Arthur    Hallam,    as     "  The    Eton 

Premier,"  and  he  himself  referred  to  certain  of  his  school  colleagues,  in 
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a  work  yet  to  be  described,  as  "  My  Cabinet."  From  his  very  early 
days,  in  fact,  he  was  regarded,  both  in  his  home  circle  and  among  his 
acquaintances,  as  destined  for  high  place.  No  such  story  has  been 
devised  concerning  John  Gladstone  and  his  youngest  son  as  that  which 
avers — and  with  absolute  inaccviracy — that  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
on  his  knees,  and  in  the  privacy  of  his  counting-house,  dedicated  his 
earliest-born  to  the  service  of  his  country.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  father 
saw  in  the  boy  great  possibilities,  and  his  whole  training  was  of  a 
nature  to  develope  these  to  the  full. 

There  can  be  no  complete  comprehension  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  unless 
his  environment  during  his  earliest  and  most  impressionable  years  is 
studied  and  understood.  The  merely  general  idea  that  his 
father  was  a  Liverpool  merchant  who,  by  strict  attention  to  sir  John  Gladstone 
business,  amassed  a  fortune  and  died  a  baronet,  is  singularly  ^^  *  Publicist. 
unjust  to  a  striking  and  even  imposing  personality.  His 
origin  has  already  been  traced,  and  his  entrance  into  commercial  life  re 
corded ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  his  career  in  relation  to  public  affairs 
from  that  point  in  order  that  there  may  be  realised  the  atmosphere  that 
through  childhood  surrounded  his  son.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  firm  in 
which  John  Gladstone  Tvas  a  partner  held  the  appointment  of  Government 
agents  at  Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  war ;  and  with 
various  phases  of  that  protracted  struggle  he  was  associated  both  as 
merchant  and  as  politician.  In  the  former  capacity  he  had  his  losses  as 
well  as  his  gains  because  of  the  war:  among  the  glimpses  to  be  caught 
of  him  in  Liverpool  records  before  the  eighteenth  century  closed,  are 
those  of  his  having  a  new  ship,  bound  for  Riga,  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  of  his  presiding  at  "a  very  elegant  entertain- 
ment "  given  by  the  local  merchants  and  shipowners  to  the  commander 
and  officers  of  a  king's  ship  appointed  to  convoy  a  niunber  of  valuable 
vessels  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  In  the  year  of  Trafalgar,  when 
occupying  his  first  public  position— that  of  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Underwriters'  Committee— John  Gladstone  was  to  the  front  in  promoting  a 
testimonial  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  that  port,  which  had  fought  the 
French  so  well  that,  when  compelled  by  superior  force  to  strike  her  fiag, 
the  enemy's  crew  gave  her  three  cheers,  and  their  commander  shared 
cabins  with  her  captain  and  returned  him  his  sword.  And  the  spirit  in 
which  the  war  was  waged  must  have  specially  appealed  to  business  men, 
for  the  gallant  captain,  in  thanking  John  Gladstone, 
exclaimed,  "I  have  ever  considered  it  my  duty  to  defend 
the  property  of  others,  entrusted  to  my  care,  against  the 
enemy,  as  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  resistance." 

John  Gladstone,  while  anxious  to  recognise  the  courage 
of  such  defenders  of  our  commerce,  disap]3roved  the  pohcy 
of  the  war ;  and,  though  his  Whig  sympathies  had  never 
been  very  pronounced,  it  was  upon  that  side  that  he  took 
his  first  noteworthy  political  step.  It  is  of  the  more 
importance  to  mark  this  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
his  later  connection  with  slavery,  which  had  its  influence 
on   the  career   both  of  himself  and  of  his  son.     At  the  ^hms  of  thb 

General  Election   of  1807,    precipitated  by   George    III.   to     Gladstone  family 
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pnnisli  the  Whigs,  John  Gladstone  came  out  openly  in  aid  of  William 
Roscoe,  the  sitting  Whig  member,  though  it  was  obvious  that  that  can- 
didate Avas  certain  of  defeat.  The  "Ministry  of  All  the  Talents"  had 
alienated  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  commercial  Liverpool 
by  its  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  Roscoe,  who, 
a  score  of  years  before,  had  been  the  first  Liverjaool  man  to  raise  his 
voice  in  the  wilderness  in  denunciation  of  the  "  sum  of  all  human 
villainies,"  Avas  naturally  its  supporter.  John  Gladstone  had  not  been 
engaged  in  "the  African  trade;"  he  had  never  touched  the  gold  made  in 
Guinea ;  and,  though  his  felloAV-merchants  declared  that  ruin  would  fall 
upon  the  port  because  of  the  abolition  of  this  iniquity,  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  Roscoe.  "Lang  Johnny"  and  his  "Scotch  fiddle"  became  there- 
fore a  subject  for  Tory  jest:  "Sawney,  out  of  Highland  Fling,  out  of 
Snap,  by  Whiskey,"  Avas  a  lot  at  a  burlesque  auction,  carefully  labelled 
"  J.  G— ds — e,"  to  preA^ent  possibility  of  mistake.  And  it  is  to  this 
period,  AA'hen,  prosperous  himself,  he  was  bringing  his  other  brothers 
from  Leith  to  share  his  prosperity,  that  may  be  attributed  a  legend 
flattering  in  its  attempted  disparagement.  It  runs  that  once  when  he 
had  for  his  guest  at  a  local  theatre  Henry  Brougham,  later  to  be  a 
Whig  candidate  for  the  borough,  and  Macduff  asked,  "Stands  Scotland 
where  it  did  ? "  there  came  from  the  gallery  the  un-Shakespearian  reply, 
"  Na,  na,  sirs ;  there's  pairt  o'  Scotland  in  England  noo— there's  John 
Gladstone  and  his  clan." 

The   days   of  John  Gladstone's   activity  as    a    supporter  of   the  Whigs 

were  soon  to  end,  for    before  the  General    Election    of  1812    he    joined  a 

number    of   moderate    Tories  in  asking   George  Canning  to 

Canning's  come  to  Liverpool.     The  consequent  contest  was  specially 

Candidature         memorable,    because    it     is     the     event     of     AA'hich     John 

or   iverpoo .        Gladstone's     youngest    son    had     earliest    memory.     For    it 

was   in    the    Gladstone  home  that  the  brilliant  statesman 

resided  during  a  poll  Avhich  lasted  eight  days  ;  it  AA'as  from  its  windows 

that  he  nightly  spoke  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  recollection  AA^as  that,  as 

a   child    not    yet    three   years    old,    he   Avas    held    by    his    nurse    to    look 

out    upon    the    cheering   croAA'ds.     A  year    later,    when,    upon   the   motion 

of  his  father,  LiA'erpool  illuminated  in  rejoicing   at   the   crowning  victory 

of  the  Allies   OA^er  Bonaparte  at  Leipsic,   and  Avhen  the  residences  of  the 

two   friends,  John  Gladstone  and  William  EAvart,   Avere  among   the    most 

resplendent   of  all,  the   former's  transparencies  called  forth  from  a  local 

Whig  the  epigram  : 

"  As  a  stranger  expressed  his  exceeding  amazement, 

To  see  C— x — g's  face  shining  through  G — d — ne's  casement, 
'Why  wonder?'  exclaimed  a  disciple  of  Brougham, 
'  As  to  C— N— G,  'tis  easy  enough  to  see  through  him.' " 

But  no  spirit  of  prophecy  had  fallen  upon  the  poet  as  to  that  other 
face  Avhich,  at  the  Canning  contest,  had  shone  through  the  same  case- 
ment. One  of  Canning's  biographers  has  told  hoAV,  Avhen  John  Glad- 
stone had  moAed  from  Rodney  Street  to  a  neAV  home  at  Seaforth,  a 
suburb  of  Liverpool,  the  room  AA^iich  the  statesman  occupied  as  his  guest 
looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and  there  he  would  sit  for  hours,  gazing  on 
the  ocean,  while  the  youngest  Gladstone  was  playing  on  the  strand  below. 
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And,  althougli  it  Avas  of  the  eldest  son,  then  growing  into  manhood,  that 
Canning  took  marked  notice,  we  can  see  him  fondling  the  bright  child  of 
his  earliest  Liverpool  visits,  and  can  apply  to  the  scene  the  lines  of  the 
poet  upon  the  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  holding  on  his  knee  the 
infant  Prince  Edward  of  York : — 

"  Ey  Lethe  wave  that  hews  away 

Earth's  murmur  and  tlie  Elysian  ease, 
Here  on  this  hitlier  brhik  of  day, 

What  spirits  strangely  met  be  these : 
One  from  that  silence  parted  new, 
The  other  with  his  face  thereto  ? 

**  O  Chief,  that  hast  ungirt  the  care, 

O  Child,  that  yet  shalt  wear  thine  own, 
O  Past  and  Future  fronted  there 

All  knowing  and  with  all  unknown. 
Ye  stand  at  helpless  gaze  the  while. 
In  empty  commune  of  a  smile." 

The  political  efforts  of  John  Gladstone  have  been  indicated;  and  the 
siipport  he  gave  to  Canning  throughout  that  statesman's  Parliamentary 
association  with  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  to  the  great  Free  Trader, 
William  Huskisson,  need  not  here  be  detailed.  But  the  connection  of 
"Mr,  Gladstone  of  Liverpool,"  as  he  was  by  this  time  known  to  the 
world  of  affairs,  with  the  leading  politicians  of  his  day  has  to  be  made 
clear,  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  his  son  was  growing  in  years.  From 
the  date  that  Canning  joined  the  long-lived  Administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  John  Gladstone  was  that  Administration's  firm  adherent ;  and, 
although  he  protested  against  its  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  stood  by 
it  in  continuing  the  Income  Tax,  though  this  was  a  point  iipon  which 
his  fellow-citizens  were  seriously  against  him.  It  was  in  regard  to  this 
question  that  he  was  consulted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  ;  and 
when,  as  a  consequence,  he  was  denounced  by  the  leading  Whig 
organ  of  London  as  a  devoted  and  expectant  friend  of  the  Treasury, 
he  characterised  the  insinuation  as  false  and  malignant,  and  declared  : 
"  I  value  my  independence  as  much  as  any  man  can  do  ;  with  the  Govern- 
ment I  have  no  connection  :  when  I  consider  their  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  country,  I  give  them  my  humble  support ; 
w^ien  I  think  them  otherwise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinions." 
He  could  claim,  moreover,  that,  in  regard  to  the  long  French  war  just 
then  ending,  he  had  acted  upon  these  principles.  "  When,"  he  publicly 
averred,  "  the  Avar  commenced,  I  .  .  .  doubted  the  necessity  and  ques- 
tioned the  expediency  of  the  measure.  I  remained  the  firm  friend  of  peace 
whilst  I  thought  it  was  practicable  for  peace  to  be  obtained  Avith  safety 
and  AA'ith  honour."  It  Avas  only  Avhen  these  essential  conditions  could 
not  be  secured  that  he  quitted  the  camp  of  his  earliest  political  friends. 

There  was  little,  therefore,   of  the  mere  partisan  about 
Mr.  Gladstone's  father ;    but,   from  AvhateA'er  motive  a  man    jonn  Gladstone  as 
changes  his  side,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those     a  Pariiament-ary 
whom  he  has  left  Avill  attribute   the    Avorst.     And,   it  Avas  ^°  ^  ^^^" 

this  that  John  Gladstone    found  when,  at    the  Dissolution 
of  1S18,  he    first    sought   to    enter   the    House    of    Commons,  choosing  for 
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the  contest  the  uow  disfraiichisecl  borough  of  Lancaster.  His  consequent 
absence  from  Liverpool  did  not  save  him  from  attack,  one  of  the 
hxmpoons  circulated  on  the  occasion  being  a  poetical  epistle  supposed 
to  have  been  addressed  to  him  by  William  Ewart,  declaring  that— 

"  When  Willie  Roscoe's  tide  was  strong 
And  likely  to  succeed,  John, 
Baith  you  and  I  then  join'd  the' throng, 
Wi'  mlckle  glee  and  speed,  John,    r " 
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"  But  Georgy  Canning  best  of  a' 

Can  weel  our  int'rest  serve,  John ; 
To  cram  our  avaricious  maw 
He'll  strain  his  well-tried  nerve,  John. 

"  In  places  and  in  pensions  too, 
He  is  a  muckle  man,  John  ; 
'Tis  sure  enough  that  I  and  you 
May  need  the  baith  or  ane,  John." 

Another  such  squib,  attributed  to  the  same  imaginary  authorship,  repre- 
sented Ewart  assigning  the  change  in  their  joint  ojjinions  to  similarly 
sordid  considerations ;  biit  a  third  Whig  lampoon  was  a  shade  more 
genial,  for  it  related  Iioav — 

"  John  Gladstone  was  as  fine  a  man 
As  ever  graced  commercial  story, 
Till  all  at  once  he  changed  his  plan. 
And  from  a  Whig  became  a  Tory. 

"And  now  he  meets  his  friends  with  pride, 
Yet  tells  them  but  a  wretched  story ; 
He  says  not  ivhy  he  changed  his  side  : 
He  was  a  Whig— he's  now  a  Tory." 
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But  the  laugh  was  on  his  side,  for  he  Avas  placed  by  a  very  large 
majority  at  the  head  of  the  Lancaster  poll,  and  his  political  friends  at 
Liverpool  subscribed  £6,000  for  his  election  expenses. 

By    the    time    John    Gladstone    entered    the    Honse    of    Commons,    his 
yonngest  son  had  reached  the  age  to  be  systematically  taught.      His  first 
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association  witli  the  world  outside  the  nursery  had  been  a  sight  of 
the  crowd  which,  in  1812,  cheered  Canning  at  his  father's  window;  and 
the  next  was  his  being  taken  by  his  mother,  when  four  years  old,  to 
visit    Hannah    More,    a  then  living   link  with  the  times   of  Johnson   and 
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Burke.     The  veneral^le  lady  gave  lihii  one  of  her   Uttle    books,   with  the 
remark   that    he    had    just  coiue  into  the   world  and  she  was  just  going 

out ;    but    she  survived  to  see   the  boy  enter    Parliament, 

A  Visit  to         and  meanwhile  to  present   to    Edward    Freeman,    another 

Hannaii  More,      child  born  to  distinction,  a  volume  of  the  Eto7i  Miscellany, 

from  which  the  future  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
learned  the  name  of  Gladstone.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  earliest  recollections 
was  of  this  same  period,  for,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  heard  the  hotel  windows  rattle  to  the  Castle 
guns  as  they  announced  the  victory  of  the  Allies  which  sent  Bonaparte 
to  Elba ;  and  he  had  memories  of  a  Welsh  servant  who  in  the  next  year 
attributed  the  crowning  mercy  of  Waterloo  to  the  fact  that  the  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  of  that  day  had  sent  millions  of  men  against 
the  French.  After  his  nursery  training,  he  had  some  tuition  from  a 
clergyman  named  Jones,  later  an  archdeacon  ;    but  his  first  real  teacher 

was    William   Rawson,   the  incumbent    of   Seaforth,   under 
First  Teachar.     whom  subsequently  came  two  boys  who  were  to  be  known 

to  public  fame  as  Dean  Stanley  and  Lord  Cross.  It 
is  said  that  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  grasp  of  figures 
was  so  slight  that  Rawson  despaired  of  teaching  him  arithmetic ;  but  he 
gave  better  promise  of  acquiring  the  classics,  Avhile  his  imaginative 
faculties  were  stimulated  by  the  reading  of  his  then  favourite  books — 
Scott's  novels,  the  "Chronicles"  of  Froissart,  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  And  this  love  for  the  works  of  Scott  did  not 
pass  with  his  bojdsh  days.  He  followed  the  issue  of  each  succeeding  tale 
with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  a  pleasant  proof  of  this  being 
afforded  by  a  note  of  Hallam,  Avho,  in  1826,  the  year  that  "Woodstock" 
was  published,  communicated  to  a  friend  that  he  had  had  from  William 
Gladstone  "  a  long  and  very  orderly  epistle,  full  of  .  .  .  high-flying 
eulogiums  on  Walter  Scott's  '  Woodstock.' "  And,  while  he  was  Prime 
Minister  for  the  first  tune,  he  accepted  his  old  friend  Hope-Scott's 
dedication  of  an  abridgment  of  Lockhart's  best  biography  as  "a  loyal 
admirer  of  Scott,  towards  whom,  both  as  writer  and  as  man,  I  cannot 
help  entertaining  feelings,  perhaps  (though  this  is  saj-ing  much)  even 
bordering  upon  excess."  Yet  though  in  years  after  boyhood  came  a 
love  for  Shakspere  and  others  of  our  greatest,  it  "VA^as  from  Homer,  and 
Virgil,  and  Dante  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  alike  as  author  and  as  orator,  was 
accustomed  to  draw  his  most  telling  ilhistrations. 

A  pleasant  picture  of  his  boyhood  has  been  preserved  for  us.  "From 
my  father's  windows  at  Seaforth,"  he  related  in  the  days  of  his  age,  "  I 
used,  as  a  small  boy,  to  look  southward  along  the  shore  to  Liverpool, 
even  then  becoming  a  large  town  in  the  country.  I  remember  well  that 
it  was  crowned  not  so  much  by  cloud  as  by  a  film  of  silver  grey  smoke, 
such  as  you  may  now  see  sm^mounting  the  fabrics  of  some  town  of  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  people,  where  the  steam  engine  has  as  yet  scarcely 
found  a  place.  Four  miles  of  the  most  beautiful  sand  that  I  ever  knew 
offered  to  the  aspirations  of  the  youthful  rider  the  most  delightful  ]nethod 
of  finding  access  to  Liverjjool."  But  the  time  was  soon  to  come  when 
more  serious  "work  awaited  him.  John  Gladstone,  keenly  realising,  from 
his  own  lack  of  the  privilege,  the  value  of  a  public-school  education, 
resolved  ui^on  providing  this  advantage  for  his  sons.      The  third  of  them 
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— John  Neilson — he  had  destined  for  the  Navy,  but  the  two  eldest — 
Thomas  and  Robertson— he  sent  to  Eton.  It  is  said  that  he  had  some 
doubt  as  to  wliether  the  youngest  sliould  go  to  the  same  school,  and  that 
that  son  subsequently  told  his  Eton  head-master  that  his  father  had  at 
first  thought  of  sentling  him  to  the  Charterhouse.  If  the  idea  had  been 
realised — if  it  were  ever  entertained— it  is  interesting  to  know  that  at  the 
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Charterhouse  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  a  fello^v'-pupil  of  Thackeray, 

and  might  have  been  linked  with  him  in  a  project  for  a  school  magazine 

Avliich  the  future  novelist  much  favoured.      But  this  again 

is  a   "might-have-been:"  what  occurred  was  that  in  Sep-  At  Eton. 

tember,  1821,  William  Gladstone  followed  in  the  footsteps 

of    his    two   eldest    brothers,   and    was    admitted    at    Eton.      And    to    the 

student  of  his  career  as  a  AAhole,   there  is  no  period  better  worth  close 
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consideration    than    that  which    was    spent    at   what   he    himself    called 
"the  Queen  of  all  schools." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  rival  in  political  life  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  at  Eton ;  but  from  his  pen  has  come  the  most  glowing  description  of 
the  school.  For,  when  he  had  sent  thither  his  favourite  hero,  Coningsby, 
he  exclaimed :  "  There  never  was  a  youth  who  entered  into  that 
wonderful  little  world  with  more  eager  zest.  Nor  was  it  marvellous. 
That  delicious  plain,  studded  with  every  creation  of  graceful  culture ; 
hamlet  and  \hall  and  grange ;  garden  and  grove,  and  park ;  that  castle- 
palace,  grey  with  glorious  ages  ;  those  antique  spires,  hoar  with  faith 
and  wisdom,  the  chapel  and  the  college ;  that  river  winding  through  the 
shady  meads  ;  the  sunny  glade  and  the  solemn  avenue ;  the  room  in  the 
Dame's  house  where  yve  first  order  our  own  breakfast,  and  first  feel  we 
are  free ;  the  stirring  multitude,  the  energetic  groups,  the  individual 
mind  that  leads,  conquers,  controls ;  the  emulation  and  the  affection ;  the 
noble  strife  and  the  tender  sentiment ;  the  daring  exploit  and  the  dashing 
scrape ;  the  passion  that  pervades  our  life,  and  breathes  in  everything, 
from  the  aspiring  study  to  the  inspiring  sport :  oh !  what  hereafter  can 
spur  the  brain  and  touch  the  heart  like  this  ;  can  give  us  a  world  so  deeply 
and  variously  mteresting  ;  a  life  so  full  of  quick  and  bright  excitement, 
passed  in  a  scene  so  fair  ?  "  This  is  the  Eton  of  which  Mr.  Swinburne  in 
more  recent  times  has  sung — 


■^s 


"  Lords  of  state  and  of  war,  ■whom  fate  found  strong  in  battle,  in  counsel  strong, 
Here,  ere  fate  had  approved  them  great,  abode,  their  season,  and  thought  not  long." 

It  was  the  Eton  of  the  days  of  the  giants,  when  even  its  youngest  or 
least  ambitious  puiDil  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  inspired.  What 
generous  -  hearted  boy  could  but  have  been  touched  by  the  spectacle 
presented  at  the  Moutem  of  1823 — the  second  of  these  annual  festivals 
at  Salt  Hill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attended— when  Canning  and  Brougham 
met  for  the  first  time  after  a  fierce  contention  in  the  Commons, 
which  had  nearly  placed  them  in  charge  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and 
when,  to  the  spectators'  delight,  the  Foreign  Secretary  stretched  out 
a  welcomed  hand  to  his  political  foe?  Could  he  have  refrained  from 
enthusiasm  when,  at  the  Eton  regatta  of  the  following  year.  Canning 
sat  in  the  "ten-oar,"  the  post  of  distinction  allotted  to  the  most  illustrious 
visitor,  and,  becoming  for  the  time  a  boy  again,  cheered  wdth  the  loudest 
as  the  boats  flew  by?  Would  he  have  been  otherwise  than  moved  if, 
when  he  saw  together  at  the  Montem  of  1826  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  Wellington,  Britain's  foremost 
soldier — greeted  with  "great  enthiisiasm  in  the  cutters"  —  the  veil  that 
hid  the  future  could  for  a  moment  have  been  rent,  and  he  could  have 
known  that  a  twelvemonth  later  the  prince  "U'ould  have  passed  away, 
and  that  attendance  at  the  funeral  would  cost  Canning  his  life  ? 

Thus    far    Eton    on    its    poetical     and     romantic     side :     now    for    the 

practical.    What  was  the  curriculum  at  that  period  may  be  judged  from 

a    powerful,    though    obviously    prejudiced,    criticism    pub- 

The  Curriculum,     lished  in  1830  in  the  Edinhurgli  Reviexv.       It  could  not,  of 

course,  be  expected  that  the  leading  AVliig  magazine  woidd 

treat  with  tolerance  so  essentially  Tory  an  institution,  especially  in  days 
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when  party  feeling  raged  with  a  bitterness  scarcely  realised  in  this  milder 
age ;  but  the  account  may  be  held  to  be  in  substance  accurate : — 

"  At  Eton,  no  instruction  is  given  in  any  branch  of  mathematical,  physical,  metaphysical, 
or  moral  science,  nor  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  only  subjects  which  it  is 
professed  to  teach  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  as  much  divinity  as  can  be  gained 
from  construing  the  Greek  Testament,  and  reading  a  portion  of  Tomline  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  and  a  little  ancient  and  modem  geography.  In  a  common  week  there  is 
one  whole  holiday,  on  which  no  school  business  is  done,  but  every  boy  is  required  to  go 
twice  to  chapel  ;  one  half  holiday,  on  which  there  are  two  school-times  and  one  chapel ; 
and  oil  Saturday  there  are  three  school-times  and  one  chapel.  On  each  of  the  three  other 
days  there  are  four  school-times,  three  of  which  last  respectively  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour;  the  other  has  no  fixed  length,  but  probably  averages  for  each  boy  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  school-times  would  therefore  amount  to  less  than  eleven  hours 
in  a  week.  The  boys  are,  however,  expected  to  come  prepared  into  school ;  so  that  some 
time  is  occupied  in  previous  study,  and  every  boy  hears  the  lesson  construed  at  his  tutor's 
house  before  he  appears  in  school.  A  week's  lessons  in  the  fifth  form  would  consist  of 
about  seventy  lines  of  the  Iliad,  seventy  lines  of  the  ^neid,  two  or  three  pages  of  each 
of  the  compilations  called  the  Scriptores  Grceci  and  Rotnani,  thirty  or  forty  lines  from 
another  compilation  called  the  Poetce  Ch-ceci,  and  twenty  or  thirty  verses  of  one  of  the 
Evangelists  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  All  the  poetry  which  is  construed  is  learnt  by 
heart,  besides  which  there  is  weekly  repeated  a  lesson  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  and 
of  a  very  excellent  selection  from  the  Elegiac  poetry  of  Ovid  and  TibuUus.  No  other 
books  than  these  are  read  by  a  boy  in  the  fifth  form ;  but  he  is  required  also  to  produce 
an  exercise  in  Latin  prose,  generally  on  some  trite  moral  subject,  of  at  least  twenty 
lines ;  twenty  Latin  verses,  and  some  five  or  six  stanzas  of  some  Lyric  measure.  In  weeks 
when  a  saint's  day  occurs,  an  English  translation  of  a  passage  of  Latin  prose  is  likewise 
required." 

"  The  Scottish  critic— for  he  wrote  as  one  on  the  northern  side  the 
Tweed,  who  believed  in  "  the  far  more  pure  and  E>erfect  universities  of 
Scotland  " — went  on  to  hold  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  at  Eton 
was  as  inferior  as  its  quantity  was  small,  and  that  the  result  was 
sterility.  But  if  the  mental  discipline  was  bad,  what  of  the  moral  and 
the  physical?  Here  the  mentor  spoke  out  with  vigour.  "By  a  tacit 
agreement  between  the  stronger  and  weaker  parties  has  been  established 

at  Eton  the  system  of  fagging — the  only  regular  institution 
Fagging  of    slave-labour    enforced    by    brute    violence    Tvhich    now 

and  Fioggiig.      exists    in  these   islands.    ...    A  boy  begins    as    a    slave  , 

and  ends  as  a  despot.  Corrupting  at  once  and  corrupted, 
the  little  tyrant  riots  in  the  exercise  of  boundless  and  unaccountable 
power ;  and  while  he  looks  back  on  his  former  servitude,  is  resolved  that 
the  siifferings  which  he  inflicts  shall  not  be  less  than  those  which  he 
endured."  The  critic  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  influence  of  this 
system  of  forced  labour  was  sometimes  mitigated  by  the  friendship  of 
equals,  the  kindness  and  sense  of  honour  in  some  strong  boys,  and  the 
intervention  of  liolidays.  But  if  the  fagging  was  bad,  the  flogging  was 
equally  to  be  condemned,  for  it  was  meted  out  on  the  naked  back  by 
the  head-master  himself  to  every  boy  below  the  sixth  form,  whatever  his 
age,  for  all  offences  except  the  most  trivial,  whether  for  insubordination 
in  or  out  of  school,  for  inability  to  construe  a  lesson  or  say  it  by  heart, 
for  being  discovered  out  of  bounds,  for  absence  from  chapel  or  school — 
for,  in  short,  any  breach  of  the  regulations.  And  when  the  assailant 
had  gone  into  elaborate  detail  to  prove  each  head  of  his  case,  he 
indignantly  demanded   to  know,    "Is  any  iDarent  who  is  anxious   for  the 
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welfare  of  his  children  willing  that  his  son  shonkl  abandon  all  knowledge 
but  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langnages  ?  That  when  young  and 
weak,  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  unchecked  tyi'anny  of  older  boys  ; 
when  grown  stronger,  that  his  evil  j^assions  should  not  only  not  be 
repressed,  but  heightened  and  inflamed  by  a  i-egulation  connived  at,  if 
not  approved,  by  the  governors  of  the  school  ?  That  after  a  long  and 
expensive  residence,  his  son  should  be  rettirned  to  his  hands  avowedly 
ignorant,     so    far    as    the    school    instruction    is    concerned,     of     modern 
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hmguages,   literature,  and  history— and  probably  not  possessing   sufficient 
knowledge  even  of   the  ancient    languages    to   enable    him    to    constrvie  a 


page    in    any    Latin 

Evidently    the    critic 

despairingly  asked,    ' 

within  its  bounds  ? 

many  parents  and  guardians  ?  " 

fully   given,    would   be   that   it   is 


or     Greek     author     with     ease    and    correctness  ? " 

expected    an    affirmative    answer,    for    he    elsewhere 

What  is  the  charm  which  alluies   so  many  scholars 

What    are    its    recommendations    in    the    eyes  of    so 

And  the  replies,  then  as  now,  if  truth- 

not    so   much  leai'uing  that  is   expected 


from    Eton    as    tone,    so    that    the    pupil    may  be   "The    glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form." 

The  indictment  was  over-sweeping,  less  as  to  the  learning  to  be  obtained 
at  the  school  than  as  to  the  moral  influence  exercised.  In  the  matter  of 
fagging,  for  instance,  Mr.  Ghulstone's  experience  was  not  that  Avhicli  the 
Edinburgh  Review  would  have  expected.  The  boys  in  the  Lower  School 
had  to  fag  for  those  in  the  Upper;  and  it  was  the  fag's  duty  to  brush 
clothes,  prepare  breakfast  and  tea.  stop  balls  at  cricket,  go  on  errands, 
and  generally  fetch  and  carry,  though  it  did  not  extend  as  far  as  cleaning 
shoes  and  waiting  at  dinner  :  the  punishment  for  dereliction  being  ad- 
ministered with  the  fist,  or  sometimes  even  with  a  convenient  cricket-bat. 
Room  for  tyranny  obviously  existed  here,  but  Mr.  Cdadstone  neither  "began 
as  a  slave"  nor  "ended  as  a  despot,"  for  he  was  fag  in  the  fii-st  year  to 
his  eklest  brother  ;  while  the  most  effective  comment  upon  his  own 
conduct,    wiieu    the    time    came    for    him    to   have    fags,    was   the    remark 
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of  John  Smith  Mansfield,  afterAvards  a  metropolitan  magistrate,  "  I  trust 
I  treated  my  own  fag  as  well  as  Gladstone  treated  me."  And  of  another 
of  his  fags,  it  is  told  that  Avlien  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister,  once 
went  to  Windsor  in  company  with  a  new  Lord  Justice,  going  to  be 
sworn  of  the  Council,  he  was  interested  on  the  Paddington  platform  by 
a  ijleasant  reminder  of  the  relation  in  which  they  had  once  stood. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered     Eton,    John    Keate, 
the  last   of    a 
long    line    of        Dr.  Keate. 
"flogging 

head-masters,"  which  had 
Busby  of  Westminster  as  its 
most  illustrious  exemplar, 
held  the  rod ;  and  -with 
graphic  touch,  approaching 
even  caricature,  Kinglake  has 
painted  his  portrait.  "  He 
was  little  more  (if  more  at 
all)  than  five  feet  in  height, 
and  was  not  very  great  in 
girth,  but  in  this  space  Avas 
concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten 
battalions.  He  had  a  really 
noble  voice,  and  this  he  could 
moderate  Avitli  great  skill,  but 
he  had  also  the  power  of 
quacking  like  an  angry  duck, 
and  he  almost  always  adopted 
this  mode  of  communication 
in  order  to  inspire  respect. 
His  red,  shaggy  eyebrows 
"were  so  prominent  that  he 
habitually  used  them  as  arms 
and  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  any  object 
towards  which  he  AAished  to 
direct  attention  ;  the  rest  of 
his  features  were  equally 
striking  in  their  way,  and 
were  all  and  all  his  own."  But  much  of  Keate's  famous  flogging  pro- 
pensity may  be  held  to  Jiave  sprung  from  the  wretched  discipline  which 
he  found  prevailing  at  Eton,  for  when  he  was  appointed  the  school  had 
a  very  small  staft'  of  masters,  and  he  himself  had  to  control  at  least 
170  boys  in  one  room.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  extenuation  of  his 
copious  use  of  the  birch,  that  he  had  as  head-master  to  mete  out  punish- 
ment for  such  indignities  as  the  screwing  up  and  smashing  of  his  desk, 
the  chorusing  of  songs  in  school-time,  and  the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs. 
Little  wonder,  therefore,  may  be  felt  that  his  one  regret,  as  expressed 
to  some  old  pupils,  was  that  he  had  not  flogged  them  more,  especially 
as  the  rod  was  his  panacea  for  all   mental  or   moral   ills.     The    story   is 
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told  upon  the  aiitliority  of  the  late  Bishop  Harold  Browne  that  someone 
complahied  to  Keate  that  the  theology  and  Christian  teaching  of  Eton 
were  not  satisfactory.  And  the  head-master,  feeling  the  force  of  this 
criticism,  thus  addressed  the  school :—"  Boys,  you  should  always  be  pure 
in  heart :  whatever  difficulties  siu^round  you,  whatever  temptations  assail 
you,  you  must  always  be  pure  in  heart  ;  and,  if  yon  are  not,  I  will 
flog  you." 

Before,    however,    the   youngest    Gladstone    had    jDcrsonal    and    painful 
experience   of  this    characteristic   of  the   formidable   head-master,  he  had 
been  first  under  the  tutorship,  in  the  Lower  School,  of  an 
Early  Eton        eccentric  clergyman  named  Knapp,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Friends.  excellent  Dr.  Hawtrey.    His  earliest  friends  at  Eton  were 

the  four  brothers  Selwyn,  who  boarded  in  the  same  house, 
and  who  all,  like  himself,  possessed  brilliant  ability.  George,  the  second 
of  these,  who  became  Bishop  of  Ne"w  Zealand,  and  later  of  Lichfield, 
was  Gladstone's  special  "  chum "  ;  and  it  is  told  how,  coming  home 
from  Eton  one  Eastertide,  the  future  prelate  wished  to  invite  the  future 
Premier  to  stay  with  him.  His  mother  replied  that  it  was  impossible, 
for  the  spring  cleaning  was  going  on,  and  guests  would  be  in  the 
way  ;  whereui^ou  the  lad,  in  his  determination  to  secure  his  friend's 
company,  rushed  upstairs,  and  soon  reappeared  with  a  mattress,  and  the 
triumphant  exclamation,  "There  now,  where's  the  difficulty?"  But  there 
came  to  Eton  a  twelvemonth  after  himself  the  youth  who  w^as  to  be  Mr. 
Gladstone's  dearest  friend.  Arthur  Hallam,  who  was  more  than  a  year 
his  junior,  had  shown  from  childhood  the  promise  of  talents  far  above  the 
average ;  and,  before  being  under  the  tuition  of  Ha^vtrey,  had  mastered 
both  French  and  Latin.  Hawtrey,  who  always  ascribed  the  best  part  of  his 
own  intellectual  training  to  his  rivalry  with  great  competitors  at  Eton, 
was  quick  to  perceive  the  material  upon  which  he  had  to  work;  and  much 
of  Hallam's  wide  culture  was  due  to  that  tutor's  encouragement.  It  was 
not  the  same  ■v\dth  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  under  him  for  only  one  half 
in  the  year  that  Hallam  came.  He  was  then  in  the  Upper  Remove  of  the 
Fourth  Form,  and  Hawi:rey  "sent  him  up  for  good."  "It  was  an  event 
in  my  life,"  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  wrote,  "  and  he  and  it  together 
then,  for  the  first  time,  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  learn  and  to  do 
which  was  never  wholly  lost,  though  there  was  much  fluctuation  before 
it  hardened  into  principle  and  rule  at  a  later  period  of  my  life." 

But  it  was  not  vintil  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  at  Eton  for  two  or  three 
years  that  he  became  very  intimate  with  Hallam ;  and  meantime  he  was 
making  many  acquaintances  and  some  friends.  In  1823,  when  he  entered 
the  Upper  School,  there  were  among  his  companions  Stephen  Glynne, 
who  was  to  be  his  brother-in-law ;  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Avho  in  after 
years  was  his  Cabinet  colleague ;  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  declared  that,  although  he  was  a  thoroughly 
idle  boy  at  the  school,  he  was  saved  from  some  worse  things  by  getting 
to  know  William  Gladstone ;  and  his  siDCcial  friend,  George  Augustus 
Selwyn,  to  whom  he  himself  attributed  no  small  share  of  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  religious  earnestness  which  marked  the  Eton  of  the 
succeeding  decade  ;  and  to  this  list  is  to  be  added  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
then  in  the  Lower  School,  who  was  later  Mr.  Gladstone's  groomsman. 
Among    other   schoolfellows  marked  out  for  fame  were    to   be  found,    ir» 
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subsequent  years,  James  Milnes  Gaskell,  a  politician  who  never  quite 
fulfilled  his  early  promise ;  Charles  Kean,  whose  great  powers  as  an 
actor  were  recognised  by  a  public  testimonial,  presented  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
w^hile  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  second  Palmerston  Administra- 
tion ;  and  Edward  Creasy,  of  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles"  fame.  And  with 
these  are  to  be  numbered  James  Hope-Scott,  the  eminent  Parliamentary 
lawyer,  and  Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  Avere  both 
to  become  associated  with  some  eventful  developments  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  six  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Eton  he 
spent  a  very  happy  time,  chequered  only  by  the  customary  troubles 
that  beset  the  young  student  in  the  flogging  period ;  and 
around  these  troubles  the  genius  of  legend  has  been  A  Flogging'. 
allowed  full  play.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  assisted 
to  dispel  some  of  the  myths  that  have  attached  themselves  to  his 
school  career.  The  historian  of  Eton  narrated,  in  the  earliest  edition 
of  his  work,  that  a  proof  that  Keate  "could  restrain  himself,  even 
when  armed  with  the  birch,  is  shown  by  his  forbearance  towards  an 
eminent  living  statesman  who,  when  acting  as  praepostor,  got  into 
trouble  for  omitting  from  the  bill  the  name  of  a  friend  who  had  missed 
a  lesson.  Before  commanding  the  praepostor  to  kneel  down,  Keate  charged 
him  with  a  breach  of  trust.  The  boy,  showing  even  then  a  promptitude 
in  debate  and  a  power  of  detecting  microscopic  differences  which  have 
since  become  famous,  defended  himself  by  saying :  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir ;  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  trust  if  I  had  undertaken  the  office 
of  praepostor  by  my  own  wish  ;  but  it  was  forced  upon  me.'  Keate  yielded, 
and  let  him  off."  Another  version  of  the  reply  gives  it:  "If  you  please, 
sir,  my  praepostorship  would  have  been  an  office  of  trust  if  I  had  sought 
it  of  my  own  accord,  but  it  was  forced  upon  me "  ;  and  this  story  agrees 
with  the  other  that  the  answer  prevented  punishment.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
disclaimed  all  memory  of  pleading  such  an  excuse,  and  averred  that  he 
was  certainly  flogged,  his  version  of  the  tale  being  that,  from  kindness 
and  good  nature,  not  unmixed  with  pity,  he  omitted,  as  praepostor,  to 
put  down  the  names  of  three  boys  in  the  list  sent  up  to  Keate  of  culprits 
to  be  flogged.  The  master  of  his  Remove  discovered  the  omission,  gave 
the  command,  "Gladstone,  put  down  your  own  name  in  the  list  to  be 
flogged  to-morrow,"  and  the  inevitable  result  Avas  that  Keate,  as  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  euphemistically  phrased  it,  "added  the  last 
touches  to  the  person  and  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone."  And  that  for 
this  the  future  statesman  bore  the  pedant  no  ill-will  is  attested  by  the 
compliment  he  paid  in  print  to  Keate  in  the  closing  month  of  his 
schoolhood,  as  "one  whose  rebukes  we  have  often  merited,  but  whose 
approbation  it  will  be  our  pride  and  our  pleasure  to  receive." 

Even  when  telling  authenticated  stories  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Eton  life, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  certain  that  are  apocryphal,  as  a  warning  what 
not  to  believe,  for  some  are  so  well  invented  that  they 
have  long  been  accepted  as  true.  One  of  the  most  inter-  Apocryphal  stories, 
esting  of  these  dealt  in  detail  with  tlie  visit  of  Canning 
to  his  old  school  on  the  4th  of  Jiuie,  1824.  The  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  day  no  longer  sat  for  Liverpool,  but  the  story  was  based  upon  the 
presumption    that    he    had    far   from    forgotten    the    son    of    his    leading 
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political  friend  in  that  borough.  Canning,  so  ran  the  tale,  went  to  the 
youth's  room,  walked  with  him  about  tiie  college,  and  afforded  him 
sound  advice.  "Give  plenty  of  time  to  your  verses;  every  good  copy  you 
do  will  set  in  your  memory  some  poetical  thought  or  Avell-turned  form 
of  speech  which  you  will  find  useful  when  you  speak  in  public."    There 
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'v\'as  the  utterance  of  the  trained  orator ;  and,  if  the  narrator  had 
stoxjped  at  that  point,  the  anecdote  might  have  been  believed.  But, 
Avith  a  splendour  of  detailed  invention  that  almost  reached  the  sviblime, 
he  went  on  to  aver  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  recall  in  later  days  that, 
"Nvhen  Canning  touched  upon  jiolitics,  he  spoke  "  almost  like  one  who 
had  need  of  advice  himself,  so  full  was  he  (or  seemed  to  be)  of  those 
illusions  official  life  too  often  dispels." 

"  Illusions  "  would  appear  to  be  indeed  the  fitting  word  in  all  this  con- 
nection. More  than  t^vo  years  were  to  elapse  before  Canning  should  utter 
in  the  House  of  Commons  his  proudest  boast :  "  I  called  the  New  World 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old "  ;  but  at  this  time  the 
air  Avas  full  of  the  fight  of  Spanish  South  America  for  independence  and 
of  Greece  for  freedom.  And  the  statesman  ^vliose  most  lasting  honour 
Avas  his  ever-readiness  to  aid  all  jjeoples  rightly  struggling  to  be  free 
was  made  to  talk  to  the  fourteen-year-old  schoolboy  thus  :    "  Imagine    a 
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Peruvian  Parliament ;  fancy  a  new  Areopagus  at  Athens,  Greeks  in  tail- 
coats and  beaver  hats,  Epaniiuondas  M.P.  for  Thebes,  Alcibiades  M.P.  for 
Athens,  Lycurgus  and  Draco  both  sitting  for  Sj^arta  and  being  law-officers* 
of  the  Crown  —  Draco,  of  course,  expecting  his  speedy  promotion  to  a 
Lord  Chief  Justiceship."  This  sounds  like  an  anticipation  of  some  of 
the  weaker  phrases  of  Carlyle  ;  and  now  comes  a  touch  of  the  practical 
politician :  "It  all  seems  so  strange,  and  yet  it's  all  coming ;  and  what 
a  novel  thing  it  will  be  for  English  Ministers  to  find  themselves  in 
communication  with  nations,  veritably  with  nations,  and  not  with  ex- 
cited or  trembling  kings,  speaking  through  arrogant  soldiers  or  tricky 
courtiers."  But  the  most  effective  comment  upon  the  story  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  privately  questioned  on  the  subject,  stated  that  Canning 
never  at  any  time  took  marked  notice  of  himself,  but  only  of  his  eldest 
brother,  who,  it  is  to  be  added,  had  left  Eton  over  a  year  before  the  date 
of  this  alleged  conversation. 

Not    in    direct    but    in    indirect    fashion   was    Canning    to    influence   a 
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pregnant  portion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  school  career.  The  foremost  states- 
man of  his  day  was  an  Etonian  to  the  core,  and  so  attached  to  his 
boyhood's  tlelight  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed  attendance  at  the  annual 
Montem.  His  own  enjoyment  at  such  times,  it  Avas  observed  by  those 
who  knew  him  well,   was  to  the  full  as  real  as  that  of  the  boys,   and  he 
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entered   with  such    iiiiflaggiiig    zest    into    the  hilarity   of    the    scene  that 

the   poUtician  was  forgotten  in  the   Etonian.      But  there  was  one   special 

reiDutation  he  had  acquired  while  in  the  school,  and  that 

Cannings  In-  has  to  be  recalled  in  relation  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
fluence, uection  with  the  Eton  Miscellany,  one  of  the  three  Eton 
magazines  which  have  had  conductors  and  contributors 
that  render  them  immortal.  For  it  was  Canning  who  was  a  principal 
contributor  to  the  Microcosin,  the  earliest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  three, 
in  the  opening  number  of  which  it  was  observed,  with  unconsciously 
prophetic  eye,  that  among  those  then  at  Eton  "  we  may  see  the 
embryo  statesman,  who  hereafter  may  wield  and  direct  at  pleasure  the 
mighty  and  complex  system  of  European  politics,  now  employing  the 
w^hole  extent  of  his  abilities  to  circumvent  his  companions  at  then'  plays, 
or  adjusting  the  important  differences  which  may  arise  between  the 
contending  heroes  of  his  little  circle."  With  the  departure  of  Canning 
from  Eton  the  Microcosm  disappeared ;  but,  some  thirty  years  later, 
Hawtrey  encouraged  his  brilliant  pupil  Mackworth  Praed  to  start  first  a 
manuscript  magazine,  the  Apis  Matina,  of  which  the  young  poet  wrote 
about  half,  and  afterwards  the  printed  Etonictn.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  inspired  to  emulate  this  effort  by  having  breakfasted 
in  his  eldest  brother's  rooms  with  Praed  and  his  co-contributors  ;  but 
as  Praed  left  Eton  at  nineteen,  before  the  arrival  of  William  Gladstone, 
not  yet  twelve,  this  suggestion  of  the  origin  of  the  Eton  Miscellany 
lacks  likelihood.  What  is  obvious  is  that  a  clever  youth,  filled  with 
admiration  for  Canning,  and  hearing  from  the  outer  world  the  echoes  of 
Praed's  rising  fame,  did  not  need  the  incentive  of  personal  encounter  to 
endeavour,  in  the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  the  school,  to  carry  on  the 
succession  of  the  Microcosm  and  the  Etonian. 

That    succession   was,   indeed,   deliberately    marked,   for   when    in  1827, 

on    the    4th    of   June — always  a  day  of    special    moment  to    the    school — 

the  Eton  Miscellany  was  launched,  its  editor  was  announced 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  "  Bartholomew  Bouverie,"  Mr.  Gladstone  having 
as  Editor.  chosen  that  pen-name  as  editor,  just  as  Canning  in  similar 
case  had  taken  that  of  "  Gregory  Griffin,"  and  Praed  of 
"  Peregrine  Courtenay."  And  how  strongly  the  JPraed  tradition  remained 
was  emphasised  by  "Bartholomew  Bouverie's"  account,  in  the  second 
number,  of  how  he  had  been  "considering  what  my  defunct  predecessor, 
Peregrine  Courtenay  and  his  merry  colleagues,  would  think  of  my 
presumption  in  setting  up  another  periodical  while  their  own  laurels  were 
yet  green."  Later  came  the  ejaculation:  "Looking  back,  as  I  do,  with 
veneration  on  my  great  predecessor.  Peregrine  Courtenay,  Avhose  throne 
I  fill,  however  unworthily,  and  whose  sceptre  I  wield,  however  weakly." 
And  it  was  a  volume  of  the  Etonian  that,  just  after  leaving,  he  lent,  as 
fitting  reading,  to  Arthur  Stanley,  the  future  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
was  then  going  to  Rugby. 

With  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  outset,  George  Selwyn  was  associated  as 
co-editor ;  and  the  two  friends  so  completely  shared  the  work  of  the 
opening  number  that  each  wrote  a  portion  of  the  inaugural  address, 
"  To  the  Many-Headed  Monster  1  An  Epistle  Dedicatory,  Explanatory,  and 
Conciliatory."  This  division  of  labour,  indeed,  had  a  curious  consequence, 
for,  in   later   days,  when,  as    a    great    party   leader,    Mr.    Gladstone    was 
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naturally    tlie    subject    of    heated    political    attack,    it  was    charged    upon 

hiiu  that  even  in  the  days  of    his  pupilage  he  had  declared:   "There  is 

one  gulph  in  Avhich  I  fear  to  sink  ;  and  that  gulpli  is  Lethe.     There  is  one 

stream    which    I    dread    my  inability  to  stem— it   is  the  tide    of    Popular 

Opinion."     Here    was  conceit :  yet,   here   was    cowardice :  and    both    were 

mingled  in  a  succeeding  sentence  :    "  Still,   there  is  something  within  me 

that  bids  me  hope  that  I  may  be  able    to    glide  prosperously  down  the 

stream  of  public  estimation." 

Those     who      thus     harshly 

judged  were  not  aware  that 

these    were    the    Avords,    not 

of   William     Gladstone,    but 

of  George  Selwyn,  and  that 

the    former,     taking    the 

matter    in    a    lighter   mood, 

had   commenced   his  portion 

of  the  joint  article  with  the 

exclamation  :     "  With    hopes 

like  these,  however  founded, 

I,    being    minded    to    secure 

for  myself  eternal  fame,  do 

hei'eb;^^  declare  to  the  world 

my    determination    to    take 

up  the  trade  of  authorship." 

In    this     vein     he    went    on 

until     near    the    conclusion, 

"vvhen,  with  a  genuine  touch 

of  feeling,    he    said.    "  Fame 

Ave    cannot,    we     dare     not, 

aspire     to ;     indulgence     we 

may  presume  upon  ;  and  we 

commit   our  humble  offering 

to  the  world  with  the  hope 

and  the  confidence  that  those 

"will   be    found,   both   among 

our  'fellows  and    among  the 

puljlic  at  large,  who  will  l)e 

so     just    as    to     praise    the 

merits    which    may,    and    so 

lenient    as     to     pardon    the 

faults  which  must,  be  found 

in  the  Eton  Miscellany." 

Although  Selwyn  started 
as  co-editor,  he  soon  left  Eton  for  Cambridge,  and  Doyle  and  Frederic 
Rogers  (afterAvards  Lord  Blacliford)  associated  themselves  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  committee  of  management ;  but,  as  Rogers  has  testified, 
"Gladstone  became  at  once  the  backbone,  editor,  and  responsible  for 
filling  up  the  pages."  A  striking  picture  of  the  ardent  young  editor, 
as  ready  upon  emergency  to  furnish  a  complete  number  of  the  Eton 
Miscellany  as  Avas  Brougham  to  contribute  a  AA'hole  Edinhurgli  Revietv, 
has  been    draAvn    by   Doyle.      For   in    "The    Poetaster's    Plea,"    addressed. 
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to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  when  a  rising  young  Parliamentarian,  he  is 
described  as — 

"  One  who  in  his  editorial  den 
Clenched  grimly  an  eradicating  pen. 
Confronting  frantic  'poets  with  calm  eye. 
And  dooming  hardened  metaphors  to  die. 
Who,  if  he  found  his  young  adherents  fail. 
The  ode  unfinished,   uncommenced  the  tale, 
With  the  next  number  bawling  to  be  fed. 
And  its  false  feeders  latitant  or  fled. 
Sat  down  unflinchingly  to  write  it  all. 
And  kept  the  staggering  project  from  a  fall." 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  little  of  poetic  licence  in  this  last 
statement,  for  Doyle  long  afterwards  narrated  how,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  second  volume,  the  editor  "  supported  the  whole  burden  upon  his 
own  shoulders.  I  was  unpunctual  and  unmethodical,  so  also  were  his 
other  vassals,  and  the  Miscellany  Tvould  have  fallen  to  the  ground  but  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  untiring  energy,  pertinacity,  and  tact."  And  he  added 
the  interesting  criticism:  "My  father,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
life,  predicted  Mr.  Gladstone's  future  eminence,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  this  somewhat  tiresome  business."  That  was  not 
the  whole  of  the  elder  Doyle's  prophecy,  for  he  said  to  his  son  at  the 
time:  "It  is  not  that  I  think  Gladstone's  papers  better  than  yours  or 
Hallam's,  but  the  force  of  character  he  has  shown  in  managing  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  the  combination  of  ability  and  power  that  he  has  made 
evident,  convince  me  that  such  a  young  man  cannot  fail  to  distinguish 
himself  hereafter." 

The  Gladstone  contributions  were  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  various 
among  them  are  worth  study  as  being  the  earliest  attempts  of  a  master 
of  exjDression  to  find  the  most  fitting  vehicle  of  self -manifestation ;  but 
it  may  at  once  be  said  that  he  did  not  discover  it  in  the  written  word, 
for  it  was  in  the  spoken  word  that  his  supreme  power  lay.  "I  think 
it   but   fair    to   infoi-m   the   public,  though    it    is    probable    enough    they 

have  discovered  it  already  without  my  assistance,  that  I 
Ab  a  Poet,        am  no  poet."    Thus  wrote  the  young  editor,  and  his  modesty 

was  justified.    In  his  earliest  epilogue— addressed,  of  course, 
"  Most  courteous  Public  ! " — he  soared  no  nearer  poesy  than — 

"  Humble  my  wish,  confined  its  scope, 
Yet  fear  is  mingled  with  my  hope ; 
I  know  not  what  of  ire  or  hate 
Is  written  in  the  book  of  Fate ; 
I  know  not  what  is  doom'd  to  me 
In  hidden  Destiny's  decree.      ... 
Will  Fame  assign  to  me  a  place 
Beside  the  fathers  of  my  race.    .    .    , 
Or  doom  my  melancholy  ghost 
To  join  the  dark  Tartarean  host, 
With  many  a  luckless  author  more 
To  wander  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
While  housemaids  tear  my  sacred  strains. 
To  light  their  fires  and  scrub  their  stains?" 
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His  second  epilogue  passed  from  tlie  vein  of  bin'lesqiie  to  that  of 
bathos,  for  therein  a  "God  of  Day,"  a  Zephyr,  "Mercy's  wand,"  "Judg- 
ment's rod,"  and  "soft  Elysium,"  jostled  one  another  in  the  old,  frigid 
fashion.  It  is  little  wonder  that  so  shrewd  a  youth  as  the  author, 
when  he  saw  such  lines  in  cold  print,  became  sufficiently  possessed  with 
the  editorial  spirit  as  himself  to  write  in  the  following  number — 

"  Some  of  thy  verse  is  good,  I  own, 
And  some  of  it  is  fairish  ; 
Some  scarce  can  vie  with  burial  stone, 
And  sexton  of  the  parish.' 

This  capacity  for  perceiving  his  own  defects  as  a  verse-wright  saved 
the  young  aspirant  from  taking  his  efforts  at  poetry  too  seriously.  Even 
when  he  inserted  a  translation  by  himself  from  the  "Hecuba"  of  Euripides, 
he  appended  the  remark:  "You  cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
it  should  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  original "  ;  while  to  another 
subsequently  given  was  added  the  note:  "It  is  particularly  requested 
of  my  readers  that,  on  the  jjerusal  of  this  tr-anslation,  they  do  not  refer 
to  the  original ;  it  will  dispel  the  illusion,  as  the  critics  say."  But  when 
he  was  in  the  vein,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  write  verse  with  success,  as  he 
did  in  what  Rogers  always  considered  his  most  effective  production, 
that  being  a  humorous  poem  upon  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Hanmer" — 
known  among  the  friends  as  "  David  ap  Rice " — who,  after  three  very 
solemn  contributions  in  verse,  had  deserted  the  magazine  after  the 
second  number.  And  this  effort  is  the  more  worth  recalling  because 
it  bantered  the  Principality  in  a  fashion  not  easily  to  be  imagined  in 
connection  Avith  the  author  of  the  phrase  "Gallant  little  Wales!"  For, 
in  a  dream — 

"  Thalia  brought  the  laurel,  and  Melpomene  the  bays, 
And  'Sacred  be  to  us,'  they  cried,  'O  David  Rice,  your  lays: 
For  we  are  "Welch  ;  in  Wales,  too,  our  Pegasus  was  bred ; 
And  Jove  is  Welch,  and  Neptune  Welch ;  and  he  that  rules  the  dead ; 
And  when  old  Chaos  was,  Avhere  now  are  fields  and  hills  and  dales. 
They'd  sun,  and  moon,  and  pedigrees,  and  toasted  cheese  in  Wales  I'" 

More  regard  was  paid  to  English  sentiment,  for  a  patriotic  ballad, 
having  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  for  its  theme,  soon  followed,  with  the 
opening  declaration — 

"Bright  beam'd  the  sun  on  England's  smiling  land, 
Calm  fiow'd  the  waves  to  kiss  the  silent  strand ; 
St.  George's  banner  floated  high  in  air. 
And  many  a  gallant  band  was  marshall'd  there, 
And  England's  monarch  England's  children  led 
The  pathless  waste  of  eastern  shores  to  tread." 

Tlie  "glories  of  the  British  oak"  were  incidentally  referred  to,  but 
the  remainder  of  a  long  poem  was  of  the  turgid  order  to  be  gathered 
from  the  concluding  moral — 

"Deem  not,  proud  man,  that  human  tongue  can  tell 
What  doom  is  his,  of  heaven  or  of  hell : 
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Ye  know  the  path,  the  earthly  path  he  trod. 
Yet  vengeance,  judgment,  mercy,  are  of  God. 
In  silent  wonder  gaze,  nor  further  dare ; 
Pray  to  be  spar'd  thyself— thy  fellows  spare." 

But,  in  the  interval  of  three  months,  necessitated  by  the  school 
vacation,  between  the  publication  of  this  poem  and  the  issue  of  the 
Eton  Miscellany's  next  number,  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  idol ;  and  the  fruit  was  a  poeml  in  which  true  feeling  was 
touched.  His  very  first  poetic  effort  had  been  in  praise  of  Canning,  for, 
when  only  fifteen,  he  had  written  of  that  statesman — 

"  The  helm  of  England  needs  his  guiding  hand, 
A  nation's  wonder,  and  a  nation's  joy. 
He  is  the  pilot  that  our  God  hath  sent 
To  guide  the  vessel  that  was  tost  and  rent  I 
Exalt  thine  head,  Etona,  and  rejoice. 
Glad  in  a  nation's  loud  acclaiming  voice ; 
And  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  clamour  wild, 
Exult  in  Canning— say,  he  was  thy  child." 

There  is  an  echo  here  of  the  designation — "  The  Pilot  who  weathered 
the  Storm" — applied  to  the  younger  Pitt  by  his  admirers,  of  whom 
Canning  was  far  from  the  least  ardent ;  and  the  association  in  the 
writer's  mind  between  the  two  great  names,  as  well  as  the  time- 
honoured  metaphor,  was  f  mother  emphasised  in  the  "  Reflections  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  October,  1827,"  which,  after  his  own  hero's  death, 
he  gave  to  his  immediate  world  in  the  Eton  Miscellany: — 

"  Stranger,  approach !  approach  and  lightly  tread 
Above  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead. 

.    .    .    Believe,  beside. 
That  Pitt  was  mortal,  and  that  Canning  died  !    .    .    . 
The  tongue  is  silent,  and  the  lip  is  cold — 
Yon  pallid  hand  no  more  the  helm. may  hold. 
The  soul,  that  rov'd  unwearied,  unconfin'd, 
May  Death's  cold  grasp,  and  icy  fetters  bind? 

O,  Britain,  weeping  o'er  his  ashes,  prove 
How  true  thy  faith,  how  fond  thy  ceaseless  love." 

It  would  be  as  unfair  as  unreasonable  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
these  schoolboy  "Reflections"  upon  a  great  statesman  and  the  noble 
lines  in  which  Scott,  a  score  of  years  before,  had  mourned  at  the  tomb 
of  Pitt  and  paid  fit  tribute  even  to  Fox ;  but  that  those  lines  were 
familiar  to  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  assumed  from  the  splendid  use 
he  made  of  certain  of  them  when  himself  bewailing  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  untimely  death  of  Peel  : — 

"  Now  is  the  stately  column  broKe, 

The  beacon-light  is  quench  d  in  smoke, 

The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
.    The  warder  silent  on  the  hill!" 

Such  other  Gladstone  poems  as  are  sombre  scarcely  deserve  recall,  for 
they  are  formal,  and  lack  true  emotion.     As  has  been  observed  of  Canning's 
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contributions  to  the  Microcosm,  Mr.  Gladstone's  jioetical  genius  lay  in 
the  mocking  and  not  in  the  heroic  vein  :  and  one  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  burlesque  merits  quotation,  if  only  because  this  '"  Ode  to  the  Shade  of 
Wat  Tyler"  was  in  3Ir.  Gladstones  more  matui'e  years  considered  a 
grievous  indication  of  a  subtle  leaning  towards  revolution  even  in  his 
young  and  Torj'  days : — 

"  Shade  of  him,  whose  valiant  tongue 
On  high  the  song  of  freedom  sung ; 
Shade  of  him,  whose  mighty  soul 
"Would  pay  no  taxes  on  his  poll ; 
Though,  swift  as  lightning,  civic  sword 

Descended  on  thy  fated  head, 
The  blood  of  England's  boldest  pourVl, 

And  number'd  Tyler  with  the  dead ! 

"  Still  may  thy  spirit  flap  its  wings, 
At  midnight,  o'er  the  couch  of  kings ; 
And  peer  and  prelate  tremble,  too. 
In  dread  of  nightly  interview ! 
"With  patriot  gesture  of  command. 

With  eyes,  that  like  thy  forges  gleam. 
Lest  Tylers  voice  and  Tyler's  hand 
Be  heard  and  seen  in  nightly  dream. 

"  Shades,  that  soft  Sedition  woo. 
Around  the  haunts  of  Peterloo  ! 
That  hover  o'er  the  meeting  halls, 
AVhere  many  a  voice  Stentorian  bawls  I 
Still  flit  the  sacred  choir  around, 

"\Vith  '  Freedom '  let  the  garrets  ring, 
And  vengeance  soon  in  thunder  sound 
On  church,  and  constable,  and  king. 

"  Still  'mid  the  cotton  and  the  flax 
Warm  let  the  glow  of  Freedom  wax : 
Still  'mid  the  shuttles  and  the  steam, 
Bright  let  the  flame  of  Freedom  gleam!    '. 
So  men  of  taxes,  men  of  law, 

In  alley  dun,  and  murky  lane. 
Shall  find  a  Tyler  or  a  Straw 

To  cleave  the  despot's  slaves  in  twain  ! 

Peterloo,  once  a  name  of  terror  to  those  having  authority,  is  now 
almost  as  dim  a  political  memory  as  are  Thistlewood  and  Ings,  hanged 
for  participation  in  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  and  likewise  invoked  by 
the  burlesque  Muse,   who 

"  Sings  of  all  who,   soon  or  late. 

Have  burst  subjection's  iron  chain. 
Have  seal'd  the  bloody  despot's  fate. 
Or  cleft  a  peer  or  priest  in  twain." 

But  there  was  more  life  in  the  editor's  verse    than    in    his  prose,  for 
in  this  latter  the  pen  was  apt  to  run  heavily  ;    and  even 
Prose  Style.       his  etilogium  upon  Canning,   after  the    statesman's    death, 
failed    to    be    suffused   with   the   emotion   the    author   un- 
doubtedly felt,  and  would    assuredly  have   displayed  had  the  instrument 
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beeu    the    tongue   instead    of   the    pen.      His    true    medium,    indeed,    was 
that    of    oratoi-y,    and    scope    Avas    found    for    his    poAvers    in    the    meet- 
ings of  tlie  Eton  Society.     This  body,   which  continues  to 
Oratory.  exist,   was  founded  in   1811  by  Charles  Fox  Townshend,   a 

promising  youth,  Avho  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-tAvo, 
AA'hile  a  candidate  for  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  Cambridge 
UniA^ersity.  Its  members  AA'ere  originally  knoAA^n  as  the  Literati ;  but  the 
Society  AA^as  subsequently  nicknamed  "Pop,"  from  the  AAord  2^opina, 
signifying  an  eating-house,  because  its  meetings  AA^ere  held  OA'er  a  con- 
fectioner's shop.  For  many  years  it  had  a  chequered  career ;  and  aa  hen 
in  the  October  of  1825,  Mr.  Gladstone  AAas  admitted,  its  ability  much  longer 
to  sustain  life  AA^as  uncertain.  His  s]3eeclies  AA'ere  many,  and  the  full 
notes  of  them  which  are  still  preserA'ed  in  the  Society's  "  Journals "  are 
elaborate,  and  filled  AAdth  quotations.  The  29th  of  the  month  named  is 
marked  as  the  date  of  his  maiden  address— an  effort  AA'hich  the  keeper  of 
the  Society's  records  described  as  eloquent — upon  the  question,  "  Is  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  AA'hole  Beneficial  ? "  to  AA'hich  he  gaA'e  an 
affirmatiA-e  replJ^  He  rapidly  aaou  school  fame  as  an  orator ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  efforts  not  only  caused  Doyle,  years  before  Lytton 
termed  Lord  Derby  "the  Rupert  of  debate,"  to  call  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  Eton  days  "the  monarch  of  debate,"  but  justified  some  admiring 
ConserA^atiA'es,  AA'hen  putting  him  forAvard  as  a  candidate  for  Manchester 
in  1837,  in  describing  him  as  liaA'ing  been  "  a  most  distinguished  debater 
at  Eton." 

Doyle's  reference  deserA^es  eximnsion,  for,  in  a'  poem  already  quoted 
from,  as  shoAA'ing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  editorial  chair,  he  is  further 
pictured  as — 

"  President  Minos  of  our  little  state, 
Who,  when  we  met  to  give  the  world  the  laAV 
About  Confucius,  Caesar,  or  Jack  Straw, 
Saw  with  grave  face  the  unremitting  flow 
Of  pufls  and  jellies  from  the  shop  below ; 
At  the  right  moment,  called  us  to  forsake 
Intrusive  fruit,  and  unattending  cake ; 
And  if  unheeded,  on  the  stroke  of  four. 
With  rigid  Iiand  closed  the  still-opening  door, 
Denouncing  ever  after  in  a  trice 
That  heinous  breach  of  privilege— an  ice." 

The  extreme  variety  of  topics  discussed  over  the  confectioner's  shop 
is  fairly  indicated  by  Doyle  ;  but,  being  excluded  by  rigid  rule  from  touch- 
ing any  matter  AAdiich  had  occurred  Avithin  the  half-century  immediately 
preceding,  the  young  debaters  AA'ere  sometimes  sorely  pressed  for  interest- 
ing subjects.  Once  they  argued  AA'hether  mathematics  or  metaphysics 
AA'ere  the  more  beneficial  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
championed  metaphysics ;  but,  as  Henry  Hallam  bluntly  told  his  brilliant 
sou,  AA'hen  furnished  AA'ith  a  summary  of  the  controA'ersy,  "your  debate 
is  truly  ridiculous."  As,  lioweA^er,  Keate  objected  to  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration of  "Warren  Hastings  as  a  theme,  for  that  had  closed  only  forty 
and  not  a  full  fifty  years  before,  topics  of  A'enerable  age  had  to 
be  chosen,  and  these  AA'ere  made  liA'ely  enough.  "When  the  question 
was  "Whether  the  deposition  of  Richard   II.   AA'as  justifiable  or  not?"   it 
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was  recorded  in  the  diary  of    William  Cowper  (afterwards  Lord  Mount- 
Temple),     "  Gladstone    spoke    Avell.      The    Whigs    were    regularly    floored ; 
only    four    Whigs    to  eleven   Tories,   but  they  very  neai'ly  kept  up  with 
them  in  coughing  and   'Hear,   hears.'"     And    this  same  debate  furnished 
a    precedent    for    a    striking    scene  which    attended  Mr.   Gladstone's    most 
famous  speech  at  the  Oxford  Union,  for  Cowper  Avent  on : 
"  Gladstone    said    he  was  sure  Doyle  wovild   have  courage        convmcing 
enough  to  owr>   that  he  Avas  Avrong.     It  succeeded.     Doyle      ^  Cpponent. 
rose    amidst    reiterated    cheers    to    own    that    he  Avas   con- 
vinced  by  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.     He  had  determined  before 
to    ansAA'er  them    and    cut  u])  Gladstone." 

"Whether  the  Peerage  Bill  of  1719  Avas  calculated  to  be  beneficial  or 
not  "  AA^as  a  theme  debated  in  the  last  month  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sojourn 
at  Eton ;  and  this  might  liaA^e  been  made  much  more  applicable  to  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day  than  the  Warren  Hastings  topic  to  AA^hich 
Keate  had  objected.  The  measure  Avould  haA-e  preA^ented  any  chance 
of  either  monarch  or  Minister  ''  SAvamping  the  peers,"  as  it  sought  to 
proAdde  that  only  six  peerages  beyond  the  178  then  existing  should  be 
created  ;  and  that  proposition  could  haA^e  been  linked  AAdth  the  politics 
of  1S27  in  general,  and  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  susceptibilities  in 
particular.  For,  just  before  Canning's  death  in  that  autumn,  the  states- 
man had  been  accused  of  AAdshing  to  OA-erbear  the  extreme  Tory  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  recommending  the  king  to  create  several  ncAV 
peers,  among  Avhom  Avas  to  be  John  Gladstone.  In  other  debates  upon 
historic  themes  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  a  part,  the  most  noteAVorthy  being 
upon  the  question  Avhether  the  Ministers  of  Anne  in  the  last  four 
years  of  her  reign  deserA'ed  AA^ell  of  their  country.  The 
manoeuA'res  and  counter-manoeuAa^es  of  Harley  and  Boling-  An  Early 

broke    could    not    but    appeal    to    the    imagination    of    the        Peroration, 
young  combatants ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his  speech 
upon    them    Avith  this    first   of    his  perorations  that  have  been  published 
to  the  AA'orld  : — 

"Thus  much  I  have  said,  as  conceiving  myself  bound  in  fairness  not  to  regard  the 
names  under  which  men  have  hidden  their  designs  so  much  as  the  designs  themselves. 
I  am  well  aware  that  my  prejudices  and  my  predilections  have  long  been  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Toryism,  and  that  in  a  cause  like  this  I  am  not  likely  to  be  influenced  un- 
fairly against  men  bearing  that  name  and  professing  to  act  on  the  principles  which  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  revere.  But  the  good  of  my  country  must  stand  on 
a  higher  ground  than  distinctions  like  these.  In  common  fairness  and  in  common 
candour  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  give  my  decisive  verdict  against  the  conduct  of  men 
whose  measures  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  hostile  to  British  interests,  destructive 
to  British  glory,  and  subversive  of  the  splendid  and,  I  trust,  lasting  fabric  of  the  British 
Constitution." 

The  first  sentence  of  this  peroration  is  an  echo  from  Bolingbroke 
himself;  but  those  Avho  have  been  apt  to  believe  that  the  riA'alry 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  public  life  AA^as,  at  the  out- 
set, in  the  nature  of  the  accidental  rather  than  the  essential,  should 
especially  note  that  Avhile  the  latter  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
laid  it  doAvn  that  "No  one  Avas  better  ciualified  to  be  the  Minister  of  a 
free  and  powerful  nation  than  Henry  St.  John,"  the  former,  even  as  a 
youth,  condemned  the  insincerity,  Avhile  admiring  the  genius,  of  the 
most  brilliant  "political  adventurer"  in  our  history. 
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The  meetings  of  "  Pop "  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  youthful 
orator's  desire  for  discussion.  Not  only  did  he  and  three  or  iouv  more 
constantly  gather  in  Gaskell's  room  to  argue  concerning  Pitt  and  Fox, 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Free  Trade,  but  with  Gaskell,  Charles  Canning, 
and  one  or  tAvo  others  he  established  a  more  select  society,  "held,"  sa5^s 
Doyle,   "  on  certain  summer  afternoons  in  the   garden    of   one    Trotman. 
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GRAY  S      MONUMENT      AT      STOKE      POGES. 


Now  Gaskell  was  a  proficient  in  all  the 
siastic,  ironical,  crushing — which  prevailed 
accomplishment  he  carefully  instructed  his 
my  tutor,  Mr.  Okes,  rented  a  small  garden 
some  chance  found  himself  there  on  the 
debates.  To  his  surprise,  he  heard  three 
side  of  the  wall  sneering,  shouting,  and  boo-booing  in  the  most  unac- 
countable manner.  There  seemed  but  one  conclusion  open  to  him 
as    an    experienced    Eton    tutor— that   they    were    under    the    influence   of 


varieties    of    cheering— entliu- 
at    St.    Stephen's.       In    this 
disciples.     It  happened  that 
near    to    Trotman's,   and  by 
occasion    of    one    of    these 
four   boys    on   the    other 


or 
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liquor.  He  therefore  sunmioned  Mr.  Gladstone  to  liis  study,  listened 
gloomily  and  reluctantly  to  his  explanations  and  excuses,  and  all 
but  handed  him  over  with  his  subordinate  orators  to  be  flogged  for 
drvmkenness." 

That  there  was  some  ground  for  an  Eton  tutor  of  those  years  being 
what   we    might    now   consider    strangely    suspicious    on    the    subject    of 
liquor  is  evident  from  a  reminiscence  given  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  to  a  friend  in  his  latest  days.      The  drinking    Drinking  Habits 
habits  of   the  times  of    his    youth  were    in    question,   and  ^*  ^^o^- 

he  mentioned  that  whenever  parties  of  Eton  boys  and 
Windsor  choristers  went  on  the  Thames,  the  first  thing  they  asked  for 
Avas  strong  spirit.  An  Eton  boy,  in  fact,  would  inquire  for  brandy — 
not  brandy  and  water,  but  the  spirit  alone— as  a  "Christian  drink"; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  believed  he  was  the  first  to  break  through 
that  custom.  Another  curious  picture  of  the  same  period  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  Charles  Canning  to  Gaskell,  just  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  leaving  the  school.  "  Handley,  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bruce,  Lord  Bruce, 
Hodgson,  and  myself  set  up  a  Salt  Hill  Club  at  the  end  of  this  half. 
We  met  every  Avhole  holiday  or  half,  as  was  convenient,  after  twelve, 
and  went  iip  to  Salt  Hill  to  bully  the  fat  waiter,  eat  toasted  cheese,  and 
drink  egg-wine.  In  our  meetings,  as  Avell  as  at  almost  every  time, 
Gladstone  went  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Tipple."  But  though,  as  Avas  the 
custom,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  kept  provided  at  this  period  with  a  small 
supply  of  wine  by  his  father,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  never  a  sharer 
in  the  excess  which  was  then  the  fashion  in  all  ranks,  froin  the  king 
to  the  cottager. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Eton  upon  himself,   there  remains  ample  testi- 
mony.     The  studies  rather    than    the    pastimes    of    the    place  were  w^hat 
affected  him.      Although   fond    of    boating    and    somewhat 
assiduous  with  the  sculls,  he  was  no  great  oarsman,   and        influence  of 
his    principal    outdoor    joy    was    Avalking    with    an    argu-  E^°^- 

mentative  companion.  It  was  not  his  pleasure  specially  to 
indulge  in  any  of  the  Eton  pastimes  that  had  appealed  to  Gray :  swim- 
ming, bird-snaring,  hoop-spinning,  and  football  Avere  not  to  furnish 
material  for  his  boyish  triumphs.  But  as  he  and  Hallam  took  their 
Avalks— often  to  the  monument  of  that  poet — and  indulged  in  argument 
ui3on  topics  of  the  gravest  and  most  soul-searching  description,  Gray's 
lines  could  have  been  recalled  telling  hoAV  some  of  the  boys 

"...    on  earnest  business  bent, 
Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry: 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy." 

But  although    in    such    excur.'-ions    they    discussed,    as    Mr.    Gladstone's 
diary    attests,    topics    of    the    nature    of    the    Articles     and    the    Creeds, 
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they  assuredly  came  to  uo  such  morbid  conclusion  as  that  which  filled 
the  i3oet  Avhen  gazing   "on  a  distant    prospect  of  Eton  College" — 

'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise  " — 

a  dismal  doctrine  "which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  emiohatically  have  re- 
pudiated from  earliest  youth  to  extremest  age.  As  he  told  Arthur 
Stanley,  a  few  months  after  he  had  left  the  school,  "Eton  was  a  very  good 
place  for  those  who  liked  boating  and  Latin  verses."  The  Latin  verses 
of  even  the  most  brilliant  youth  are  seldom  worth  recalling,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  remain  hidden  from  posterity ;  but  one  of  his  boyish 
jeux  cV esprit  has  been  preserved — the  surviving  stanzas  of  a  song  written 
and  translated  by  him  in  school,  and  passed  to  a  companion — 

"Don't  tip  me  now,  you  lad  of  wax. 
Your  blarney  and  locution. 
You're  not  a  giant  yet,  I  hope, 
Nor  I  a  lilliputian. 

"  Ne  sis  O  cera  mollior, 
Grandiloquus  et  vanus, 
Heus  bone  non  es  gigas  tu, 
Et  non  sum  ego  nanus." 

Yet,  ^vhile  lie  shone  in  Latin  at  Eton,  he  Tvas  not  so  diligent  in 
Greek,   which,   in  one  who   was   closely  to   link    his    name    with   Homeric 

scholarship,   is    striking,   for    he    himself    is   the    authority 

latia  and  Greek    for     stating    that    at    that    period    he    cared    nothing    at 

Acquirements.      ^\\    about    the    Homeric    gods,    and    did    not    for    many    a 

year.  But  the  whole  impression  he  received  at  Eton 
was  morally  and  mentally  sound ;  and  in  his  later  days  he  could 
gratefully  exclaim,  "My  attachment  to  Eton  increases  with  the  lapse 
of  years."  "When  three  decades  had  passed  from  his  school-time,  he 
was  assured  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Roundell  Palmer  (afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  in  two  of  his  Administrations)  that  he  felt  even 
more  warmly  for  Eton,  if  that  were  possible,  than  for  Christ  Church. 
And  nearly  another  forty  years  later,  he  himself  told  an  assembly  of 
Eton  boys  how  full  was  his  heart  of  love  for  his  school,  and  how 
refreshing  it  was  for  him,  as  an  old  man,  to  come  back  among  young 
ones,  standing  in  the  position  in  which  he  once  stood  himself.  And 
his  pride  in  Eton  has  been   echoed  by  Eton's  i^ride  in  him. 

Beyond  his  expressed  admiration  for  Canning,  and  the  opinions  vittered 
in  various  debates,  not  much  that  is  distinctively  political  is  to  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  period  of  his  pupilage  ;  though 
he  is  to  l)e  found  writing  to  Hallam,  immediately  after  the  General 
Election  of  1826,  a  letter  "full  of  lamentations  about  Liverpool,  the 
country,  and  the  Ministry,"    a  comxDrehensive  jeremiad  in  which  only  the 

very  young    or    the  very  old  are    accustomed  to  indulge. 

Cannirgite,  not     But   upon    the    three    leading    topics    of    the    time,    where 

Eidonian.         tlie  Canningite  or  liberalised   Tories  were  on  the  one  side, 

and  the  Eidonian  or  crystallised  Tories  on  the  other,  he 
ranged  himself  with  the  former.  These  questions  were  the  liberation 
of    Greece  from  Turkish  rule,   the  emancipation   of  the  Roman  Catholics 
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from  the  last  remnants  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  freeing  of  trade 
from  burdensome  restrictions.  At  the  Monteni  of  1826  he  appeared  in 
Greek  costume  as  open  testimony  of  his  sympathy  with  the  strnggling 
Hellenes ;.  in  Gaskell's  rooms,  like  most  of  his  comjDanions  who  therein 
assembled,  he  favoured  the  Catholic  claims  ;  and  his  earliest  inclinations 
towards  Free  Trade  have  been  told  in  one  of  the  many  touches  of  auto- 
biograiDhy  with  which  his  speeches  abound,  for  it  was  just  after  he  left 
Eton,  and  while  reading  in  Cheshire  for  Oxford,  that  he  visited  a  silk 
factory  at  Macclesfield,  and  was  impressed  with  the  proof  of  the  injury 
Protection  had  inflicted.  This  coincides  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  other 
recollection  of  how  when  discussing,  with  a  few  private  friends,  in 
Gaskell's  room  at  Eton,  the  initial  measures  of  Free  Trade  devised  by 
Huskisson,  he  was  in  their  favour.  His  father,  indeed,  warmly  supported 
them,  and  for  this  the  statesman  returned  John  Gladstone  cordial  thanks. 
And  in  this  connection  may  be  narrated  an  anecdote  further  linking 
Huskisson  with  John  Gladstone,  which  indicates  the  source  from  which 
the  hitter's  son  inherited  his  aptitude  for  statistics.  The  story  runs 
that  Huskisson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  standing 
under  the  gallery  of  the  House  while  Goulburn,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
was  struggling  with  a  number  of  details  on  the  sugar  question,  when 
he  observed  to  one  of  his  supporters,  "  Goulburn  has  got  his  facts 
and  figures  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  are  all  as  right  as  possible, 
but  he  doesn't  understand  them,   and  will  make  a  hash  of  it." 

Upon    the    three    burning    questions    on    which,    even    in   his    pupilage, 
Mr.   Gladstone  inclined  to  the  Liberal    opinion,   his    ideas    coincided   with 
those  of  his  father.     When  his  son  had  been  two  years  at 
Eton,  John   Gladstone  helped   in  promoting  a  town's  meet-      Father  and  Son. 
ing  at   LiverjDool,   called  to  consider    "the    best   means   of 
assisting  the  Greeks  in  their  present  important  struggle  for  independence." 
Earlier    still,   he    had  left  the  main  body  of  the    Tories  and  voted    with 
the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
and  he  was  the  staunchest  Liverpool  suiDporter  of  Huskisson,  the  Parlia- 
mentary pioneer  of  Free  Trade.     But  there  was  another   public  question 
at  that  period,  and  that  the  most  burning  of  all,  upon  which  father  and 
son   did  not  see  eye  to    eye,   and    where  the    broader  view    was  held  ])y 
the     younger.      It    is    difficult    for    us     now    to     understand    how    men, 
admittedly  righteous  in  their  public  dealings,  and  kindly 
in  their  private  life,   could  uphold  the  system  of  colonial       The  Slavery- 
slavery  ;    but    unless    an    attempt    is    made  to    realise    the         Question, 
feeling    of    that    time,     injustice    is    certain    to    be    done. 
John  Gladstone,   as    has   earlier    been    shown,   was  not   at  first   connected 
with  the    slave    trade ;    but,  just    as    he    entered    Parliament,    he    became 
concerned    in    an    estate  in    Demerara,    upon    which — as    upon    all    such 
estates     in    those    days — worked    a    number    of    slaves.    It    was    on    that 
estate,   known   as    Success,   that  in  1823  broke    out  a  negro  rising  which, 
though    soon    quelled,    had    the    most    extensive    and    unlooked-for    con- 
sequences.     The    Governor,    a    certain    General    Murray,     ijroved    himself 
so    pliant    a    tool    of    the    planters    that    he    illegally    imprisoned     John 
Smith,    a    representative    of    the    London    Missionary    Society,    avIio    had 
ministered    to    the    slaves,    and    whose    sufferings    ended    only    in    death. 
The  storm  aroused    in  this    country    by    the    whole    astounding    series  of 
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proceedings— the  petty  cruelties  by  Avliicli  tlie  rising  was  provoked,  and 
the  deliberate  savagery  with  which  it  was  put  down— blew  into  a 
flame  the  smouldering  dislike  of  the  system,  and  this  flame  did  not 
burn  itself  out  mitil  it  burnt  up  slavery  along  with  it. 

John  Gladstone,  as  a  slave-holder,  and  especially  as  the  proprietor  of 
an  estate  on  Avhich  had  occurred  a  servile  insurrection,  thought  and 
spoke  harshly  of  the  Abolitionists.  It  was  to  their  agitation  that  he 
publicly  sought  to  trace  the  rising  on  Success  ;  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  would  be  perceived  not  only  by  "that  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken man,  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  but  by  "the  more  intemperate,  credulous, 
designing,  or  interested  individuals  who  have  placed  themselves  in  his 
train."  But  the  stream  of  public  opinion  Avas  by  this  time  flowing  too 
strongly  against  the  slave-holders  to  allow  any  tone  of  "no  surrender" 
on  their  part  to  be  long  sustained.  Three  years  later,  when  contesting 
Berwick  (he  having  meantime  exchanged  the  seat  at  Lancaster  for  that 
at  Woodstock),  John  Gladstone  declared  that  he  had  uniformly  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition,  increase  the  comforts,  and 
promote  the  instruction  of  his  slaves  in  every  way  consistent  with  their 
situation.  As  time  went  by,  while  always  supporting  the  ultimately- 
granted  claim  of  the  slave-holders  to  legitimate  compensation,  he  took 
an  even  milder  tone  ;  but  right  up  to  the  period  wiien  emancipation  was 
certain,  he  declared  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to  be  insurmountable, 
however  gradual  the  process  might  be  made,  and  declared,  if  asked 
whether  the  system  was  to  be  interminable,  "I  humbly  conceive,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  when  a  system  should  terminate  which 
Almighty  God,  in  the  divine  wisdom  of  His  over-ruling  providence,  has 
seen  fit  to  permit  in  certain  climates  since  the  origin  and  formation  of 
society  in  this  world."  And  yet,  within  a  twelvemonth,  his  youngest 
son  was  pleading  in  the  Oxford  Union  for  "total  but  gradual  emanci- 
pation." 

Thus,  xipon  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  his 
IDolitical  development,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  outset  of  his  career  Avas 
thinking  for  hi]nself ;  but  the  influence  exercised  over  him  in  his  earlier 
years  by  his  father,  though  often  unconscious  because  it  accorded  Avith 
inherited  tendency,  Avas  very  great.  For  John  Gladstone,  as  has  been 
plainly  indicated,  Avas  no  ordinary  man,  and,  save  for  the  lack  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  Avas  mentally  the  Avorthy  father  of  such  a  son.  It 
is,  of  course,  as  merchant  that  he  achieved  most  fame  ;  and  one  Avho  kneA\- 
him  AA^ell  has  Avritten,  "We  never  remember  to  have  met  a  man  AAdio 
possessed  so  inexhaustible  a  fund  of  that  most  useful  of  all  useful  qualities, 
good  common-sense."  But  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  said,  "  While 
it  is  only  for  the  Avorld  to  look  upon  him  mainly  in  the  light  of  an 
active  and  successful  merchant,  AA'ho,  like  many  merchants  of  this 
country,  distinguished  himself  by  an  energetic  philanthropy  —  so  far  as 
his  children  are  concerned,  AA'hen  they  think  of  him  they  can  remember 
nothing  except  his  extraordinary  claims,  surioassing  even  those  of  parents 
in  general,  upon  their  profound  gratitude  and  afi'ection." 

From  that  father  Mr.  Gladstone  inherited  not  only  mental  capacity 
but  physical  stamina,  for  the  Gladstones  Avere  a  race  having  longeA^ty 
for  a  characteristic,  as  the  strikingly  j^rotracted  lives  of  the  statesman's 
grandfather,  paternal  uncles,  and  brothers  attest.      He  inherited  likeAvise 
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that  power  of  prolonging  a  sentence  almost  to  page-point  AAliicli  became 
so  marked   a    feature   of   both   his    literary    and    of   his    oratorical    style. 

In  one  of  John  Gladstone's  many  panijjhlets  is  to  be  seen 
Hereditary  a  sentence  positively  forty  lines  in  length ;  and  it  would 
Qualities.  \fQ  possible  to    produce,   even   from  the  condensed  reports 

of  the  father's  speeches  which  have  come  doAVu  to  us, 
specimens  of  involuted  explanations  that  might  pass  for  the  most 
laboured  efforts  of  the  son.  And  the  elder,  according  to  the  younger, 
was  not  merely  full  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  but  coitM  not  iin- 
derstand  or  tolerate  those  Avho,  perceiving  an  object  to  be  good, 
did  not  at  once  actively  pursue  it.  Here  again  is  a  feature  of  marked 
resemblance ;  and  there  is  one  other  trait  which  the  father  possessed, 
and  loved  to  encourage  in  his  children,  and  that  was  an  ardour  for 
argument,  carried,  however,  to  such  a  point  that  it  might  have  trans- 
formed a  brilliant  boy  into  a  pertinacious  prig. 

The  environment  of  a  public   school  had  done  much   to  prevent    such 
a  catastrophe  :  that  of  the  most  ancient  of    our    Universities   was   to    do 

more.  From  "the  College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Eton," 
At  Christ  Church,    founded  by  the  Sixth  Henry,   Mr.   Gladstone  passed  to  the 

College  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford,  which  OAves  its 
continuance  to  the  Eighth.  "I  tell  you,  sirs,"  had  exclaimed  that 
monarch  to  some  courtiers  who  wished  more  monastic  spoils,  "that  I 
judge  no  land  in  England  better  bestowed  than  that  which  is  given  to 
our  Universities,  for  by  their  maintenance  our  realm  shall  be  well 
governed  when  we  be  dead  and  rotten."  How  that  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  our  history  tells,  and  what  share  Christ  Church  has  had  in  it 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  having  given  to  this  country,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  alone,  no  fewer  than  eight  Prime  Ministers— Grenville 
and  Liverpool,  Canning  and  Peel,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr, 
Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  has  phrased  it,  that  "the  old  Universities  of  the 
country  have  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  learning  and  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  civilised  life,"  and  that  "  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 
many  of  the  most  accomplished  men,  are  and  will  be  reared  from  this 
time  forward,  as  they  have  been  for  several  generations,  apart  from  these 
ancient  Universities,"  yet  "  an  impartial  observer  will  see  that  those 
ancient  Universities  have  laid  their  foundations  both  broad  and  deep  in 
the  social  life  of  this  country,  and  that  for  a  long  period  it  will  pi-obably 
still  remain  true  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  be  to  our  children, 
as  they  have  been  to  our  forefathers,  the  great  fountain-head  of  mental 
culture,  the  pattern  and  the  standard  after  which  others  who  have  to 
follow  and  hope  to  do  Tvell  must  be  contented  to  copy." 

3Ir.  Gladstone's  entrance  at  Christ  Church  had  been  preceded  by  that 
of  his  eldest  brother,  as  it  was  in  time  to  be  succeeded  by  that  of  his 
two  eldest  sons ;  but  Thomas,  who  had  matriculated  in  February,  1823,  and 
become  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1827,  after  a  creditable  rather  than  strikingly 
siiccessful  career  at  the  University,  had  quitted  the  college  before  William 
came.  There  may  have  been  the  further  link  in  the  mind  of  John 
Gladstone,  when  resolving  to  send  his  youngest  son  to  Christ  Church,  that 
in  that  foundation  had  just  been  completed  the  brilliant  course  of  the 
younger  William  Ewart,   child   of  his  old  and   now  deceased  friend,  after 
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whom  his  ovrn  boy  had  been  named.  And  on  Janiiary  13th,  1828— the  year' 
in  which  Ewart  entered  Parliament  for  a  seat  which  Lord  Melbourne  had 
vacated—"  Gnliehnns  EAvart  Gladstone "  Avas  admitted  by  Dean  Smith  as 
a  commoner  of  Christ  Church.  The  "  good-looking,  rather  delicate  yonth, 
with  a  pale  face  and  brown,  curling  hair,  always  tidy  and  well-dressed," 
as  he  was  remembered  at  Eton,  the  "very  good-natured"  student  whom 
Arthur  Stanley  encountered  at  the  period  of  his  entering  the  University, 
found  Oxford  at  first  to  be  strange.  His  tAvo  dearest  school-friends, 
Hallam  and  George  Selwyn,  had  gone  to  Cambridge;  but  Avhen  it  Avas 
sought  to  send  Gaskell  there  to  bear  them  company,  he  successfully  pleaded 
Avith  his  mother  in  favour  of  Oxford.  "If  you  finally  decide  in  favour  of 
Cambridge,"  he  urged,  "  my  separation  from  Gladstone  will  be  a  source  of 
great  sorroAV  to  me,"  and  this  because  "  Gladstone  is  no  ordinary  in- 
dividual;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  Avere  called  on  to  select  the  individual  I  am 
intimate  Avitli  to  Avhoni  I  should  first  turn  in  an  emergency,  and  Avhom 
I  thought  in  every  Avay  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  high 
excellence,  I  think  I  should  turn  to  Gladstone."  A  not 
dissimilar  testimony  is  to  be  read  in  a  lament  Avliich  Rogers, 
another  Eton  friend,  Avrote  to  his  sister  A\dien  he  had 
moved  from  Oriel  to  Iffley  in  order  to  be  near  NcAvman  : 
"  I  am  beginning  to  get  into  the  way  of  reading  and  of 
not  being  very  miserable,  AA'hich  at  first  I  Avas  rather,  for 
I  find  that  the  tAvo  miles  divide  me  completely  from 
Gladstone."  But  Stephen  and  Henry  Denison,  Avhose  com- 
pany Rogers  also  missed,  had  come  from  Eton  to  Christ 
Church,  as  well  as  Doyle  and  Gaskell  and  Charles  Canning. 
Another  Eton  friend  then  at   Oxford  Avas   Bruce,  afterAA'ards  arms  of 

the  first  Lord  Elgin,  Avhom  Mr.  Gladstone  placed,  as  to  the  ciirist  church. 
natural  gift  of  eloquence,  at  the  head  of  all  he  kncAV  either 
at  school  or  at  University,  and  from  AAhom  he  first  learned  that  Milton 
had  written  prose.  Still  others  Avere  Lord  Lincoln  and  Hope-Scott,  Avhile 
friendships  Avere  noAV  first  established  Avith  Sidney  Herbert  and  Henry 
Manning. 

If  a  freshman  came  from  a  public  school,  and  especially  from  Eton 
— recorded  a  close  observer  of  Oxford  life  in  those  days— he  had  a  great 
advantage,  for  Eton  boys  had  many  opjiortunities  of  moral  gi-oAvth, 
for  good  or  evil,  AA'hich  those  educated  at  other  schools  had  not. 
"  And  so,  to  give  him  every  chance,  our  youth  shall  be  an  Etonian  ;  and 
he  shall  be  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church.  A  commoner,  because  he 
Avill  so  be  more  perfectly  upon  a  leA'el  Avith  others  of  his  oavu  age  ; 
and  at  Christ  Church,  because  there  is  no  other  college  Avliere  a  man 
has  so  great  a  chance  of  society,  or  a  more  entire  freedom  in  choosing 
it."  For  some  months,  hoAA'ever,  after  leaving  Eton  and  liaAdng  his  name 
inserted  in  the  Dean's  Book  of  Entries,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  the 
opi3ortunity  of  aA^ailing  himself  of  this  privilege,  for  he  resided  and 
i-ead  at  the  Cheshire  rectory  of  WilmsloAA-  Avith  Dr.  Turner,  himself 
a  Christ  Church  man,  and  soon,  for  a  too  brief  period,  to  be  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  But,  in  the  October  of  1828,  he  AAent  up,  and  then  commenced 
the  UniA^ersity  career  Avliich  made  him  sixty  years  later  exclaim :  '•  To 
call  a  man  a  characteristically  Oxford  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  give 
him  the  highest  comi^liment  that    can    be    paid    to   any  human  being" — 
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authority    on 


The  Oxford 
System. 


"vvhich  had  made  him,  indeed,  pay  the  even  higher  tribute,  in  the 
hotir  of  his  defeat  for  its  Parliamentary  representation,  "I  have  loved 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love ;  and  so  I 
shall  love  it  to  the  end." 

In  the  mere  matter  of  scholastic  training,  Oxford  ^\ixs  to  him  not 
much  more  than  an  extension  and  expansion  of  Eton  ;  and  the  writer, 
for  a  purely  University  circle,  of  a  description  of  life  at  Oxford  just  at 
the  period  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  collegiate  career,  may  be  accepted  as  an 
the  subject.  In  the  matter  of  general  moral  discipline 
and  order,  every  undergradiiate,  he  pointed  out,  was 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  and  observation  of 
his  tutor ;  above  him,  of  the  heads  of  his  college ;  and, 
finally,  he  A^as  under  the  general  authority  of  the 
proctors.  By  all  he  was  treated  as  a  man,  interference  with  his  pursuits 
being  avoided,  unless  for  good  cause.  His  tutor  directed  his  studies 
and  gave  him  advice  ;  his  college  required  him  to  attend  regularly 
in  chapel,  to  be  Avithin  the  Avails  before  midnight,  and  to  submit  to 
certain  rules  regarding  expenditure ;  Avhile  the  proctors  had  full  juris- 
diction to  keep  him  aa  itliin  the  limits  of  UniA^ersity  regulations.  As  to 
the  curriculum,  a  "respectable  proficiency"  in  the  dead  languages  AAas 
required  of  all  aaIio  aspired  to  a  degree,  but  a  greater  stress  AAas  laid 
upon  a  knoAvledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  EA'idences  of  Christianity,  Avliile 
"some  proficiency"  AA'as  expected  in  mathematics  or  in  the  science  of 
reasoning.  To  Avin  a  first  or  second  class  necessitated  extensiA'e  reading, 
general  information,  and  ample  thought  ;  to  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
a  close  acquaintance  Avitli  Aristotle  AAas    demanded  ;    other  indispensable 
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authors  were  the  Greek  historians,  Herodotus,  Thueydides,  and  Xenophon ; 
the  tragic  poets ;  Livy  or  Tacitus,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Juvenal ;  and  to 
these  by  individual  candidates  were  frequently  added  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  But  while  great  stress  was  laid  upon  a  knowledge  of  logic, 
translation  into  Latin,  and  original  composition  in  English  i^rose,  the 
candidate,  above  everything,  was  expected  to  be  well  informed  upon  all 
subjects  appertaining  to  religion. 

The  college  lectures,   Avhich  every  student  Vvas  obliged  to  attend  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  a  day,  consisted   of  little  more 
than  the  construing    of    some    Greek    or   Latin    author  by     The  University 
the  class,   with  such  occasional  remarks  as  were  suited   to         Lectures. 
the  comprehension  of   the   majority   of  the    hearers.      But 
any  deficiency  in  this  system  was  made  up  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
University  lecturers. 
"An   University," 
proudly    exclaimed 
our        contemporary 
observer,     "which 


CUUI.-^T    CIIUUCH,     ritOM    M'.     ALDATE  S, 
LOOKING    -HtST. 


has  a  Buckland  to  lecture  on  Geology,  a  Rigaud  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  Kidd  on  Anatomy,  a  Mills  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  a  Cardwell  on 
History,  can  never  be  said  to  neglect  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  any  of  its  branches.  We  might  add  to  these  the  lecturers  on 
Chemistry,  Poetry,  Sanscrit,  and  Political  Economy;  and,  above  all, 
the  labours  of   Dr.   Burton  and   ^Iv.    Pusey."      (Let  it  be  said   in   passing 
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that  Mr.  Gladstoue  specially  profited  by  the  Divinity  lectures  of  the 
one,  and  the  Hebrew  instruction  of  the  other.)  And,  in  addition,  there 
was  the  system  by  which  all  Avho  aspired  to  University  distinction  read 
individually  with  private  tutors,  who  Avere  thus  able  to  accommodate  the 
instruction  to  the  capacity.  Hence  it  might  fairly  be  claimed  that,  while 
the  general  Oxford  system  at  that  time  suited  itself  to  the  wants  and 
the  capacities  of  the  greater  number  of  students,  the  man  of  talent  was 
at  no  loss  for  a  field  for  his  exertions,  nor  was  he  in  danger  of  missing 
the  rcAvard  of  his  industry. 

But  neither  hard  work  in  the  study  nor  success  in  the  schools  can  be 
considered  everything  in  estimating  the  result  of  the  Oxford  training  :  the 
effect  of  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  upon  an  impressionable  mind 
at  a  most  impressionable  period  of  life  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account- 
"Unless,"  -wrote  the  authority  already  quoted,  "the  undergraduate  is  so 
perverse  as  to  set    himself   entirely  against  the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling 

which    pervades    all    classes    in    Oxford,    he    will    probably 

Authority  and       acquire  from  conviction,   as  Avell  as  prejudice,  a   spirit   of 

Liberty.  devoted  loyalty  ;  of  warm  attachment  to  the  liberties  and 

ancient  institutions  of  his  country ;  a  dislike  and  dread 
of  rash  innovation ;  and  an  admiration  approaching  to  reverence  for  our 
orthodox  and  Apostolical  church.  This  leads  by  an  easy  and  natural 
step  to  serious  meditation  upon  the  vital  matter  of  religion ;  and  this 
contributes  more  than  anything  to  strengthen  the  good  resolutions,  and 
settle  the  character,  of  a  high-minded  young  man."  That  the  jjortion 
of  this  estimate  which  deals  with  politics  was  correct  can  be  shown  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  statement  of  half  a  century  later :  "I  trace 
in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my  own  time  one  great  defect.  Perhaps 
it  was  my  own  fault,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  learu  when 
I  was  at  Oxford  that  which  I  have  learned  since  —  namely,  to  set 
a  due  value  on  the  imperishable  and  the  inestimable  principles 
of  British  liberty.  The  temper  which  I  think  too  much  prevailed  in 
academical  circles  was  that  liberty  was  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
fear,  something  Avhicli  could  not  wholly  be  dispensed  with,  but  which 
Avas  continually  to  be  watched  for  fear  of  excesses.  I  think  it  Avas  vicAved, 
on  the  Avhole,  Avith  a  temper  Avhich  abridged  and  controlled  most  unduly 
that  generous  appreciation  of  the  value  of  freedom  in  itself  Avhich  is 
both  among  the  most  suitable  ornaments  and  among  the  truest  and  most 
permanent    elements    of    Avisdom."      But   as    to    the    religious  point,   Avith 

certain    qualifications    later    to    be  shoAvn,   there  is    to    be 
Religion.  noted    the     remembrance    of    Frederick    Oakeley,   that    at 

Christ  Church,  at  this  A'ery  period,  "the  only  AA'ay  in  Avhich 
religion,  as  such,  Avas  put  before  us  Avas  in  the  public  iDrayers  at  the 
college,  than  Avliich  nothing  could  aacII  liaAe  been  more  adA^erse  to  its 
proper  influence.  The  serA^ces  Avere  so  managed  that  it  Avould  liaA^e  been 
hardly  possible  for  anyone  to  make  a  good  use  of  them,  even  had  he 
wished  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  Avish  Avas  largely  shared.  Little 
or  no  care  Avas  taken  to  secure  the  decent  behaviour  of  those  Avho  attended 
chapel  as  a  general  rule ;  and  it  Avas  only  Avhen  that  behaA'iour  broke 
out,  as  Avas  sometimes  the  case  in  the  evening,  into  the  Jiiost  disgraceful 
irreverence,  that  authorities  interposed  to  control  it." 

With  much  precision  the  rooms   Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone   occupied  durijig 
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the  greater  portion  of  liis  collegiate  time  are  pointed  out  as  being 
those  on  the  first  floor  (left  hand)  of  the  first  staircase  on  the 
right  as  Canterbury  Gate  is  entered — Canterbury  Gate  that  is  itself  the 
entrance  to  a  quadrangle  built  on  the  site  of  what  once  was  Canterbury 
College,  of  Avliich  Wyclif  had  been  warden  and  Sir  Thomas  More  a 
student.  Their  common  description 
is  "Cant.  II.  7,"  that  is,  iVo.  7 
set  on  No.  II.  staircase  in  Canter- 
bury quadrangle.  His  earliest  tutor 
was  Robert  Biscoe,  of  Christ  Church, 
whose  famous  lectures  on  Aristotle 
he  attended,  and  also,  as  has  been 
noted,  those  of  Burton  on  Divinity 
and  Pusey  on  Hebrew.  The  last- 
named  had  only  just  been  appointed 
Regius  Pi'ofessor  of  Hebrew,  an 
office  to  which  was  attached  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Church,  and  to 
his  lectures  he  attracted  an  unusual 
number  of  young  men  eager  to 
have  Hebrew  set  before  them  in 
religiously  eftective  form.  At  the 
Aristotle  class  Mr.  Gladstone,  ac- 
cording to  the  once  Avell  -  known 
Martin  Tupper,  another  of  its  mem- 
bers, was  "the  central  figure — ever 
from  youth  up  the  beloved  and 
admired  of  many  personal  inti- 
mates :  always  the  foremost  man, 
warm-hearted,  earnest,  hard-work- 
ing, and  religious,  he  had  a  fol- 
lowing even  in  his  teens."  On  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1829,  as  the  Christ 
Church  records  show,  he  was  made 
Student  of  the  House— it  was  as 
"Student  of  Christ  Church"  that 
he  signed  his  name  to  his  earliest 
published  book — and  thereafter  he 
laboured  steadily  and  well  until  he 
honours   Oxford  could   give. 

But    study    did    not    absorb    his    every    thought,    for    between    himself 
and  Hallam,   after  the  one  had    gone  to  Oxford    and    the  other  to  Cam- 
bridge,    there     was     continued     a     correspondence    which 
testified  to  their  abiding  fi-iendship  ;   and  one  of  Hallam's 
letters  brings  us  into  touch  Avith  an  episode  that  has  linked 
with  that  friendship  the  then  unknown  but  now  innnortal 
names   of    Thackeray   and  Tennyson.      A    gold    medal    was 
annually  awartled  at    Cambridge  for  a  poem,  the  subject 
a    wide    range.      Previous    to    1829    the    themes    had 
Columbus   and   Boadicea,    Wallace    and    Mahomet, 
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had    taken    the    highest    scholastic 


Hallam, 

Tennyson,  and 

Thackeray. 


for  which  took 
been    as    varied    as 
Jerusalem    and    Rome, 


Palmyra  and  Pompeii  ;    and  now  there  was   given  tlie  astonishing  theme 
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of  the  then  mysterious  and  unexplored  African  region  of  Timbuctoo. 
Tennyson,  talcing  as  a  text  the  lines  -of  Chapman— 

"  Deep  in  that  lion-haunted  inhxnd  lies 
A  mystic  city,  goal  of  high  emprise  "— 

drew  a  glowing  picture  of  this  home  of  mystery,  closing  with  the 
melancholy  reflection  of  the  informing  Spirit — 

"The  time  is  well-nigh  come 
When  I  must  render  up  this  glorious  home 
To  keen  Discovery  :   soon  yon  brilliant  towers 
Shall  darken  with  the  waving  of  her  wand  ; 
Darken  and  shrink  and  shiver  into  huts, 
Black  specks  amid  a  waste  of  dreary  saad, 
Low-built,  naud-wall'd,  barbcirian  settlements. 

The  very  theme  lent  itself,  however,  to  jest ;  and,  in  a  ]:»oem  natui-ally  not 
sent  to  the  authorities,  though  published  in  the  University  magazine, 
the  Snob,  Thackeray  treated  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  burlesque,  concluding 
with  lines  that  had  some  of  the  grimness  of  unconscious  prophecy : — 

"The  day  shall  come  when  Albion's  self  shall  feel 
Stern  Afric's  wrath,  and  writhe  'neath  Afric's  steel. 
I  see  her  tribes  the  hill  of  glory  mount. 
And  sell  their  sugars  on  their  own  account ; 
While  round  her  throne  the  prostrate  nations  come, 
Sue  for  her  rice,  and  barter  for  her  rum." 

Though  Hallam  also  competed,  it  was  Tennyson  who  won  the  medal ; 
and,  writing  in  the  September  of  1829  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hallam  indulged 
in  criticism  and  prophecy,  both  worthy  of  note  :  '"I  am  glad  you  liked 
my  queer  i^iece  about  Timbuctoo.  I  wrote  it  in  a  sovereign  vein  of 
poetic  scorn  for  anybody's  opinion  who  did  not  value  Plato  and  Milton 
just  as  much  as  I  did.  .  .  .  My  friend  Tennyson's  i^oem  got  the  prize. 
.  .  .  The  splendid  imaginative  power  that  i^ervades  it  will  be  seen 
through  all  hindrances.  I  consider  Tennj'son  as  promising  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  poet  of  our  generation,  perhaps  of  our  century." 

The    interest    thus   aroused    in    the    Cambridge    lovers    of    poetry    was 
strengthened  in  Mr.   Gladstone's  case  by    the    memorable  visit  to  Oxford 
in  the  following    November    of   Arthur  Hallam,   Monckton 
Milnes,     and     another     Cambridge      student     of     similarlj^  Debate  oa  Shelley 
brilliant  promise,  named  Sunderland,  to  maintain  in  debate        ^^'^  Byron, 
the    superiority    of    Shelley    to    Byron.      Doyle    and    Mr. 
Gladstone  were    responsible    for    the    invitation ;    and    the    former,   in    his 
closing  days,   spoke  somewhat  sourly  of  his    old  friend's  association  with 
this    very    striking    inter-university    event,    saying    that    he    "had    really 
very  little  to  do  with   the  business,   except  that   he   came  afterwards  to 
supper — a  feat  that  might  have  been  accomiDlished  with  equal  success  by 
a  man  of  much   inferior    genius."    But    Mr.    Gladstone's    own    account    of 
the  affair— given  in  conversation  with  the  biographer  of  Manning,  another 
friend  of  his  youth — is  at  once  more  genial  and  more  illuming  : — 

"  There  was  an  invasion  of  barbarians  among  civilised  men,  or  of  civilised  men 
among  barbarians.  Cambridge  men  used  to  look  down  upon  us  at  Oxford  as  prim  and 
behind  the  times.     A  deputation  from  Cambridge  came  to  set  up  amongst  us  the  cult  of 
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Shelley ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  introduce  the  school  of  Shelley  as  against  the  Byronic 
school  at  Oxford— Shelley,  that  is,  not  on  his  negative  but  on  his  spiritual  side.  I 
believe  I  was  the  intermediary  in  bringing  about  the  discussion,  and  we  vied  with 
each  other  in  entertaining  our  Cambridge  assailants.  I  know  in  that,  at  least,  I  took  a 
foremost  part ;  but  I  did  not  take  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  Union." 

Manning  agreed  that  "  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  author  of  all  the  mischief 
in  bringing  the  barbarims  from  Cambridge  down  ui^on  us."  And  this 
one  of  Monekton  Milnes's  impressions  of  the  moment  remains  of  per- 
manent value :  "  The  man  that  took  me  most  Avas  the  youngest  Gladstone 
of  Liverpool — I  am  sure,  a  very  superior  person." 

By  a  slight  lapse  of  memory,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  after  years  thought 
that  this  deputation  had  come  from  the  Society  of  Apostles  at  Cambridge, 
and  not  from  the  one  Union  to  the  other ;  bvit  the  slip  is  pardonable, 
because  the  former  body  had  a  special  interest  for  him,  as  it  has  for 
lis.  It  had  been  started  in  1820  as  the  Conversazione  Society,  but  the 
nickname  of  "Apostles,"  applied  in  derision,  was  adopted  by  the  members; 
and  an  institution  which  included  within  ten   years   Charles   Buller    and 

John    Sterling,    Frederick    Denison    Maurice    and    Richard 
"The  Apostles."    Clienevix    Trench,    Charles    Merivale   and  James   Spedding, 

Henry  Alford  and  Monekton  Milnes,  Arthur  Hallam  and 
Alfred  Tennyson,  could  take  any  name  and  be  famous.  Carlyle  has 
written  of  it:  "On  stated  evenings  was  much  logic,  and  other  spiritual 
fencing,  and  ingenuous  collision — probably  of  a  really  superior  quality 
in  that  kind  ;  for  not  a  few  of  the  then  disputants  have  since  proved 
themselves  men  of  parts,  and  attained  distinction  in  the  intellectual 
walks  of  life."  Its  members  did  not  specifically  discuss  ShaksiDcre 
and  the  musical  glasses,  but  their  range  of  topics  was  just  as  wide- 
"Have  Shelley's  poems  an  immoral  tendency?"  "Is  an  intelligible  First 
Cause  deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe?"  "Is  there  any 
rule  of  moral  action  beyond  general  expediency  ?  " — such  Tvere  some  of  the 
questions  considered.  Debates  upon  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  derivation 
of  moral  sentiments  were  mingled  with  the  reading  of  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
Berkeley  and  Butler,  Descartes  and  Kant ;  but  there  were  times  when 
even  these  solemn  youths  unbent,  and  Tennyson,  wdio  was  one  of  them, 
Avas  told,  concerning  an  Apostolic  dinner  at  which  his  health  had  been 
drunk  in  his  absence:  "Most  of  them  stayed  till  past  two.  John  Heath 
volunteered  a  song ;  Kemble  got  into  a  passion  about  nothing,  but  quickly 
jumped  out  again ;  Blakesley  was  afraid  the  Proctor  might  come  in  ;  and 
Thompson  poured  large  quantities  of  salt  upon  Douglas  Heath's  head 
because  he  talked  nonsense." 

The  influence  of  this  body  spread  to  Oxford.  Maurice  had  been  one 
of  its  foremost  men ;   and  when  he  took  the  unusual  course  of  exchanging 

the  one    University  for  the   other,  he  found,  through  the 
"The  Weg."       medium  of  "the  Apostles,"  a  welcome  from  Mr,  Gladstone 

awaiting  him.  Hallam  had  written  to  his  friend  con- 
cerning Maurice  :  "  The  effect  which  he  has  produced  on  the  minds  of 
many  at  Cambridge  by  the  single  creation  of  that  society  of  '  Apostles ' 
(for  the  spirit,  though  not  the  form,  w^as  created  by  him)  is  far  greater 
than  I  can  dare  to  calculate,  and  will  be  felt  both  directly  and  indirectly 
in  the  age  that  is  upon  us."  Mr,  Gladstone  was  inspired  to  emulation, 
and    he    established    upon    this    model,    though    upon    somewhat    broader 
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lines,  a  select  debating  clnb,  consisting  mainly  of  Christ  Cliurch  men, 
formally  knoAvn  as  "the  Oxford  Essay  Club,"  but  more  commonly  as 
"the  Weg,"  after  the  initials  of  its  founder.  The  members  —  among 
whom  were  Doyle,  Gaskell,  Rogers,  Lincoln,  and  Bruce  —  assembled  in 
each  other's  rooms,  and  the  sort  of  mental  food  i3rovided  is  to  be  gathered 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  contribution  of  an  essay  upon  Socrates'  belief 
in  immortality.  Maurice, 
upon  coming  to  Oxford,  was 
at  once  admitted  because  of 
liis  connection  with  "  the 
Apostles "  ;  and  many  years 
later  he  wrote  to  his  son, 
who  had  just  seen  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  the  first  time,  "His 
face  is  a  very  expiessive 
one;  hard -worked  and  not, 
l^erhaps,  specially  happy; 
more  indicative  of  struggle 
than  of  victory,  though  not 
without  promise  of  that.  I 
admire  him  for  his  patient 
attention  to  details,  and  for 
the  pains  which  he  takes  to 
■secure  himself  fiom  being 
absorbed  in  them  by  enter- 
ing into  large  and  generous 
studies." 

Many  an  indication  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  ex- 
cellent influence  Mr.  Glad- 
stone exercised  upon  his  con- 
temporaries at  Oxford,  where 
such  influence  was  needed, 
though — as  Frederick  Oakeley, 
in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Christ  Church  of  this  period, 
has  recorded — both  in  a  moral 
and  a  religious  sense  it  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement.       "  Some     young 

men  of  what  was  called  the  Evangelical  ixarty  had  now  come  into  residence 
there;  and  as  they  were  amiable  as  well  as  religious,  and  as  there  was 
sufficient  good-feeling  among  their  contemporaries  to  secure  them  against 
molestation,  even  if  not  to  obtain  for  them  a  certain  respect,  they  had  an 
influence  for  good  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  small  circle  in  which  they 
lived."  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  these  young  men,  for, 
like  Newman,  he  had  been  bred  in  a  strictly  Evangelical  Evangelical  in- 
school.      Afterwards    he    held    that    while,     in    the    inain,  fluences. 

these    Evangelical    ideas  were    productive    of    gi'eat    good, 
they  created  in  hun    an  intolerance  in  his  youth  which  cabined,  cribbed, 
and   confined  the   intellect.       But  his   religious   ideas  at  Eton  were  those 
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which  he  carried  to  Oxford,  with  the  consequence  that  we  find 
a  more  worldly-minded  friend  expressing  regret  that  "  Gladstone  has  mixed 
himself  up  as  much  as  he  has  done  with  the  St.  Mary  Hall  and  Oriel 
set "  —  in  which,  it  is  significant  to  recall,  Newman  was  the  dominating 
influence  — "  Avho  are  really,  for  the  most  part,  only  fit  to  live  Tvith 
maiden  aunts  and  keep  tame  rabbits."  It  was,  further,  "on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelicals "  that,  in  debate  at  the  Union,  he  opposed  the  removal 
of  Jewdsli  disabilities,  a  position  he  abandoned  comparatively  early  in  his 
career  as  a  statesman,  though  the  change  threatened  to  cost  him  the 
University  seat.  And  other  striking  evidence  of  his  religious  leanings  at 
that  period  is  available.  "  I  doubt,"  wrote  in  after  years  his  tutor, 
Charles  Wordsworth,  later  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  "  whether  any  man 
of  his  standing  in  the  University  habitually  read  the  Bible  more  or  knew 
it  better  than  Gladstone  did.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this  or  the 
natural  sobriety  of  his  temperament,  or  to  both  combined,  it  is  certain 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  capacity  for  future  distinction,  of  which 
he  could  not  but  be  conscious,  he  showed  no  signs  of  pride  or  vanity  or 
affectation  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  say  he  Avas  vmiformly  modest  and  ■ 
unassuming."  And  this  "was  the  testimony  also  of  Oakeley,  who  reminis- 
cently  described  Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  "who,  as  an  vindergraduate  of 
Christ  Church,  "was  an  example  to  his  companions  of  the  possibility  of 
combining  youthful  virtue  with  that  deportment  of  humility  and  social 
kindliness  Avhich  is  best  calculated  to  win  others  to  the  imitation  of  it." 

The  bent  of  his  tastes  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  that  while  an  Oxonian 
he  was  noted  for  his  regular  attendance  at  chapel ;  that  he  became  a 
subscriber  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  and  that 
he  wrote,  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  "Analogy,"  a  chapter  "On  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,"  which  he  included  more  than  sixty  j'^ears  later  in 
his  "  Studies  Subsidiary  to  Butler's  Works."  It  was  before  the  days  of 
"the  Oxford  Movement,"  and  Newman  was  not  then  known  as  the 
inspiring  preacher  he  was  to  become ;  but  even  previous  to  the  era 
of  the  controversies  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  linked,  he 
"v\'as,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recalled,  a  great  object  of  interest  in  the 
University,  though,  singular  as  it  now  may  seem,  looked  upon  with  some 
prejudice  as  a  Loav  Churchman.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  an  undergraduate, 
heard  Newman  preach  at  St.  Mary's,  when,  "taking  the  man  as  a  whole, 
there  was  a  stamp  and  seal  upon  him  ;  there  was  a  solemn  music  and 
sweetness  in  the  tone ;  there  Avas  a  completeness  in  the  figure,  taken 
together  AAdth  the  tone  and  AA'ith  the  manner,  aaIiIcIi  made  even  his 
delivery,  AA'ith  Avritten  sermons,  singularly  attractiA^e."  And,  at  the 
risk  of  rebuke  and  even  of  rustication,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avent  twice  AAath  a 
friend  to  a  Nonconformist  place  of  AAorship,  to  hear  on  one  occasion  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  on  another  RoAvland  Hill,  the  former  of  whom  was  later 
to  influence  the  politico-ecclesiastical  side  of  his  career. 

The    one    disappointment    of    Mr.    Gladstone's    UniA'ersity  life    was    his 

failure  to  Avin  the  Ireland  Scholarship  awarded  for  classical  composition. 

For  this  he  had  laboured   hard,   and,   after    spending    the 

A  Lost  Long    Vacation    of    1830    with    a    small    reading    party    at 

Scholarship.        Cuddesdon    A'icarage,   he  Avas   able  to  tell  Charles    Words- 

Avorth,   even  in  the    midst  of    the    joys    of    Christmastide, 

that  he  had  been  working  at  his  Latin.    But  when  the  examination  came, 
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in  the  spring,  lie  failed,  being  bracketed  second  with  Scott,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Rochester,  to  a  Liverpool  boy  named  Brancker,  on  the  books  of 
Wadham,  but  still  at  Shrewsbury  School,  The  then  Senior  Censor  of 
Christ  Church,  the  well-known  Thomas  Vowler  Short,  told  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  not  only  had  his  essay  been  "desultory  beyond  belief,"  but  that 
he  had  attempted  to  throw  dust  in  the  examiner's  eyes,  for,  "svlien  asked 
"Who  wrote  'God  Save  the  King'?"  he  had  replied,  "  Thomson  wrote 
'Rule,  Britannia.'"  Brancker,  it  was  added,  "answered  all  the  questions 
short,  and  ')nost  of  them  right "  ;  and  the  hint  should  not  have  been  lost 
upon  one  whose  desire  to  be  exact  ofttimes  made  him  diffuse. 

"  I  think,"  wrote  Mr.   Gladstone  to    his    tutor,   immediately  after    this 

defeat,    "it  "uall  probably  have  the  effect  of  kee]Ding   me    here   till    after 

the    vacation,    as    after    losing    this    scholarship    I    should 

University  scarcely    feel    that    I    had    done    my    duty     towards     the 

Distinctions.  college  if  I  did  not  resume  my  mathematics."  He  did 
resume  them,  and  his  classics  likewise,  and  before  1&31 
had  run  its  course  he  had  done  his  duty  towards  the  college  worthily 
and  well.  For,  despite  the  excitements  and  allurements  of  the  over- 
whelming agitation  then  raging  around  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  he  worked  with  such  a  will  as  to  justify  that  tutor's  declara- 
tion, even  after  the  failure  over  the  Ireland,  that  he  was  "a  certain 
double  first."  In  the  November,  "  Gladstone,  Gulielmus  E.,  ex  ^de 
Cliristi,"  was  announced  as  one  of  the  five  in  the  first  class  in  Literis 
Humanioribus  ;  in  the  December,  he  was  again  one  of  five  in  the  first 
class  in  mathematics  and  physics,  "with  him  in  each  list,  and,  therefore, 
as  a  co-double-first,  being  his  old  Eton  friend  and  Christ  Church 
colleague  Henry  Denison  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  January,  1832,  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits. 

"The  illustrious  Gladstone  has  been  bachelorised,"  \%Tote  Doyle  to 
Charles  Wordsworth;  and  ''the  illustrious  Gladstone"  was  speedily  to 
justify  the  jesting  epithet.  That  jvistification  was  to  be  afforded,  as 
is  in  this  Avorld  so  often  the  case,  by  a  measure  which  the  young 
collegian  himself  had  bitterly  opposed.  In  March,  1831,  -when  telling  his 
tutor  of  the  Ireland  disaiapointment,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  though  its  introduction  in  that  month  had 
Ttie  Reform  Bill,  convulsed  the  country  from  end  to  end.  But  he  "was  very 
soon  in.  the  thick  of  the  fight.  His  eldest  brother  was 
sitting  in  Parliament  at  the  moment  for  the  noAV  disfranchised  con- 
stituency of  Queenborough ;  and,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  John 
Gladstone  (who,  like  his  political  idol.  Canning,  detested  the  very  name 
of  Parliamentary  reform),  he  voted  in  the  majority  of  one  "v^diich  carried 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  thus  secured  the  acceptance  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  vital  principle  it  contained.  It  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  at  home  that  Thomas 
Gladstone  soon  repented  his  action ;  and,  being  one  of  the  few  who 
changed  sides,  he  supported,  in  April,  the  once  notorious  Gascoyne 
amendment,  which  strangled  the  Bill  and  precipitated  a  dissolution  that 
rendered  Reform  inevitable.  But  a  fortnight  before  that  fatal  vote— for 
Thomas  found  no  seat  in  the  new  Parliament— his  youngest  brother  had 
been  taking  his  first  active  step  in  politics.  He  went  to  vvdiat  was 
formally  described  as   "a  public  meeting  of   the  nobility,   gentry,  clergy, 
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freeholders  and  iiiliabitant  householders  of  the  county  of  WarAvick, 
convened  by  the  high  sheriff,  and  held  at  Warwick."  This  assembly 
agreed  to  an  address  to  the  Cro^A^l  endorsing  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
praying  for  a  dissolution  in  case  of  defeat ;  it  also  adopted  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  averring  that  "  the  x^resent  disproportional  and 
corrupt  state  of  the  rejiresentation  of  the  people  is  a  most  alarming 
grievance,  demanding  innnediate  and  effectual  redress."  Mr.  Gladstone, 
adopting  the  pen-name  of  "  Spectator,"  at  once  wrote  his  impressions  of 
this  assembly  to  the  staunch  Tory  Standard,  then  only  an  evening 
journal ;  and  he  led  off  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  advocates  of  the 
Reform  Bill  have,  as  I  think  will  be  generally  admitted,  been  much 
more  assiduous  in  establishing  cases  of  anomaly  than  of  grievance,  and 
more  ready  to  appeal  to  the  manifestation  of  popular  will  than  to  abide 
the  contest  of  argument  and  the  decision  of  truth.  .  .  .  Now,  ^vhat  do 
anomalies  signify?  Who  woiild  not  gladly  purchase  one  single  sub- 
stantial advantage  at  the  price  of  ten  thousand  verbal  absurdities?" 
And,  in  place  of  peroration,  he  exclaimed :  "If,  sir,  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  the  clergy,  if  the  sterling  sense  and  stable  principle  of  the 
country  generally,  are  to  be  alarmed,  overawed,  or  smothered  by  the 
expression  of  popular  ojiinion  from  meetings  such  as  this— and  if  no 
great  statesman  be  raised  up  in  our  hour  of  need  to  undeceive  this 
unhappy  multitude,  noAV  eagerly  rushing  or  heedlessly  sauntering  along 
the  pathway  of  revolution  'as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,  or  a  fool 
to  the  correction  of  the  stocks,'  "svhat  is  it  but  a  symptom,  as  infallible 
as  it  is  appalling,  that  the  day  of  our  greatness  and  stability  is  no 
more,  and  that  the  chill  and  damps  of  death  are  already  creeping  over 
England's  glory  ?    May  God  avert  the  omen  ! " 

"Gladstone  is  quite  furious  in  the  cause,"  "wrote  Charles  Wordsworth 
to  his  brother  in  that  same  month  of   April.     "Gladstone  is  very  bitter 
against   the  Reform  Bill,"   Hallam    made    simultaneous    note.     There  was 
fury  and   bitterness,   indeed,   on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy,  and    at  Bristol  and    elsewhere  the  military  had  to        Petitioning 
be  requisitioned    to  supjDress  riot.    Mr.   Gladstone's  feeling    against  Reform, 
was  publicly  as  well  as  privately  displayed.     The  always 
memorable  denunciation  of  the  Bill  at  the  Union  in  May,  which  is  dealt 
with  in  the  next  chapter,  was  followed  in  June  by  Mr.  Gladstone  taking 
the  leading  part  in  drafting,  "svith  the  assistance    of  Lincoln  and  Charles 
Wordsworth,   a    petition    to    the    House    of    Commons    against    Reform, 
intended    to    be  signed  by    resident  bachelors  and  iindergraduates  of  the 
University.     This  first  formal  declaration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  faith 
ran  thus  : — 

"That  the  Bill  of  Reform  lately  submitted  to  Parliament  seems  to  your  Petitioners  far 
more  than  commensurate  with  any  existing  amount  of  grievances,  which,  however,  appears 
to  be  the  legitimate  test  of  the  necessity  of  change,  and  the  measure  of  its  extent.  That  the 
balance  of  powers  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  that  this  balance  is 
necessarily  destroyed  if  of  the  old  Elective  Body,  the  Aristocratic  portion  be  disfranchised 
at  once,  the  popular  only  in  reversion,  so  that  the  entire  weight  is  removed  from  one 
scale,  while  it  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  other.  That  anomalies  are  only  defensible  when 
found  by  experience  to  be  beneficial  in  their  efTects,  but  that  this  measure  introduces  a 
system  of  untried  aTiomalies,  and  moreover  thus  affords  to  the  ill-aff'ected  a  specious  plea 
for  continued   innovations.     That  it  promises  to  admit  an  alarming  proportion  of  Roman 
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Catholic  influence  into  Parliament,  and  thereby  falsifies  the  implied  pledge  of  conservation 
of  existing  establishments  under  which  many  were  induced  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Claims.  That,  notwithstanding  experience  has  shown  that  an  Aristocratical  Order 
cannot  co-exist  with  a  popular  assembly,  except  by  an  influence  to  be  exerted  in  that 
assembly,  the  measure  aims  at  leaving  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Kealm  to  act  independently 
of  all  mutual  communication  and  controul,  so  that,  should  collision  arise,  it  will  be  un- 
mitigated by  any  reciprocal  sympathies  in  the  different  members  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  tend  to  disorganise  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Government.  That  the  popular  clamour 
recently  excited  has  been  urged  as  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this  particular 
measure  of  Reform,  which  ought  never  to  carry  any  weight,  except  in  cases  where  its 
sentence  is  found,  on  independent  grounds,  to  be  reasonable.  And,  further,  that  as  this  cry 
indicates  its  tone  and  character,  not  a  deliberate  desire  for  the  remedj"^  of  evils,  but  a  rash 
and  intemperate  spirit,  looking  to  ulterior  measures  rather  than  practical  relief,  any  con- 
cession granted  specifically  to  such  a  demand  will  inevitably  increase  whatever  of  evil  theie 
might  be  in  a  refusal.  That  your  Petitioners,  however  alien  to  their  condition  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  on  political  questions  might  appear  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  how- 
ever reluctant  to  intrude  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  are  nevertheless  unwilling  to 
contemplate  such  results  in  silence,  and  therefore  most  humbly  and  earnestly  pray  your 
Honourable  House  that  the  said  Bill  may  not  pass  into  a  Law." 

More  than  one  point  in  this  docuinent,  apart  from  its  bearing  nj^on 
the  iDolitics  of  the  nioment  or  the  policy  ot"  the  Reform  Bill,  merits 
attention.  Its  inspirer  was  in  luiconscions  agreement  A\'itli  the  idea 
later  to  be  promulgated  by  his  leading  political  rival:  "We  shall  never 
make  the  Constitution  of  England  a  strictly  logical  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  try."  And  his  scorn  of  the 
argument  from  anomaly  was  of  a  piece  with  his  expressed  contempt 
in  the  Standard  for  those  speakers  at  the  Warwick  meeting  Avho  had 
"  seemed  to  think  the  necessity  of  reform  demonstrated  when  an  anomaly 
had  been  proved."  But,  at  the  moment,  the  Oxford  authorities  did  not 
recognise  the  coming  statesman  :  all  that  they  perceived  was  the  recal- 
citrant undergraduate  ;  and  they  dealt  with  the  latter  by  endeavouring 
to  stay  the  flow  of  signatures  and  even  to  capture  the  petitio)!.  The  effect 
Avas  to  send  it  to  Westminster  at  once,  with  770  names  attached 
out  of  the  thousand  or  so  resident  bachelors  and  undergradiiates ;  but  it 
is  in  fairness  to  be  remembered  that,^in  attempting  to  stop  the  i^etition, 
the  proctors  had  acted  strictly  upon  a  precedent  of  two  years  previously-, 
when,  a  memorial  against  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  having  for  tlie 
first  time  been  presented  by  undergraduates,  and  a  counter-petition 
having  been  prepared,  a  proctor  intervened,  demanded  the  latter  docu- 
ment at  the  shop  where  it  lay  for  signature,  and  carried  it  away  under 
his  sleeve.  The  verses  then  written  upon  the  incident  might  well  have 
been  recalled  now  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends — 

"  We  Proctors  and   Pros,  being  deadly  foes 

To  boys'  unsanction'd  exhibition, 
Both   pro  and   con  do  seize   upon 

And  hereby  quench  your  sage  Petition; 
And  if  you  ask  why  your  fine  task 

Thus  finds  itself  in  sad  quandary. 
You  liave,  dear  boys,  with  all  your  noise, 

No  voice  while   in  Matu  ^Ji^jjiZZari." 

And  this  very  phrase  had  been  used  at  the  sister  University  only  two 
months  before,  when,   after  a  notice  had  been  issued,   calling    a  meeting 
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of  bachelors  of  arts  and  undergraduates  to  petition  against  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  authorities  admonished  "  all  persons  in  statu  puinllari  that 
everyone  who  attends  this  or  any  similar  meeting  will  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  violator  of  the  discipline  of  the  University."  When  the 
petition,  which  had  thus  slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  proctors,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Mahon,  the  future  his- 
torian avowed  his  satisfaction  that  a  declaration  of  attachment  to  our 
ancient  institutions  should  be  the  first  step  in  a  career  Avliich  might,  ho 
trusted,  prove  one  of  private  worth  and  public  usefulness  to  all  and  each 
of  its  signatories.  But  Lord  MoriDCth  (afterwards,  as  seventh  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  a  Ministerial  colleague  of  the  chief  petitioner)  more  nearly 
touched  the  mark  in  the  hope  he  expressed  that  when  they  had  had 
the  opportunity,  in  advanced  life,  of  mixing  with  large  masses  of  their 
countrymen,  they  would  see  reason  to  entertain  sentiments  more  in  unison 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  opportunity  thus  indicated  as  desirable  came  to  Mr.  Gladstone  long 
before  he  had  reached  advanced  life.  It  came  to  him,  indeed,  less  than 
a  twelvemonth  later,  and  because  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
necessitated  by  the  passing  of  the  very  measure  he  had  so  strenuously 
denounced.      When    leaving    Oxford,    he    urged    his    father    to    allow    him 

to  enter  the  Church,  but  John  Gladstone  had  other  views 
Leaving  Oxford,     and  vetoed  the  jjroposal.      Statesmanship  and  not  ecclesi- 

asticism  was  the  father's  chosen  destiny  for  the  son : 
though  himself  long  known  as  "a  builder  of  churches,"  he  preferred  to 
see  his  most  brilliant  son  in  politics  rather  than  in  the  pul])it.  The  Church, 
indeed,  did  not  occupy  the  commanding  position  in  men's  thoughts  that 
it  was  soon  afterwards  to  hold  ;  and  it  may  further  be  that  John  Gladstone 
shared  the  common  view  of  the  moment,  soon  to  be  dispelled,  that  there 
Avas  then  a  dearth  of  young  men  giving  promise  as  politicians.  What- 
ever the  reason,  William  Gladstone  was  designated  for  a  Parliamentary 
life,  and  with  characteristic  energy  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  himself 
for  St.  Stephen's,  This  duteous  compliance  Avith  his  father's  wish  may 
account  for  the  story  that,  in  that  annus  inirabilis  1832,  to  a  congratula- 
tion from  the  poet  Wordsworth  upon  his  son's  success  at  Oxford,  John, 
Gladstone  replied:  "My  son  has  certainly  distinguished  himself  greatly 
at  the  University,  and  I  trust  he  will  continue  to  do  so  when  he  enters 
public  life,  for  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  he  has 
no  stability."  The  student  of  John  Gladstone's  style  scarcely  recognises 
it  here,  and  the  tale  as  told  has  an  improbable  ring  :  but  that  the  sou 
desired  to  enter  the  Church,  and  that,  at  the  father's  call,  he  sought 
the  Senate,  is  undoubted.  And  it  was  while  he  was  enjoying,  after  his 
hard  work  at  the  University,  a  sojourn  in  Italy — a  land  which  was 
materially  to  affect  his  political  career  and  add  to  its  international 
usefulness— that  he  received  in  June,  1832,  an  offer  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  inspired  by  his  old  college  friend,  Lincoln,  to  contest  for  tlie 
lirst  Reformed  Parliament  the  borough  of  Newark-upon-Trent. 

Alfred  F.  Bobbins. 
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AMONG  the  many  striking  incidents  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  undergradnate 
career  at  Oxford,  none  is  better  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the 
attention  than  the  part  Avhicli  he  played  in  the  Oxford  Union  Society — 
as  debater,  legislator,  and  administrator.  Mr.  Purcell  has  said  of  Cardinal 
Manning  that  the  Union  was  to  his  youthful  Avliat  the  Vatican  Council 
was  to  his  more  mature  ambitions.  Substitute  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  saying  becomes  even  more  true  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  Dons,  or  rather  the  less  human  of  the  Dons,  have  always 
disliked  the  Society  as  "  likely  to  lead  young  men  to  form  premature 
ideas."  Undoubtedly  the  spirit  of  dialectic  is  so  strong  at  Oxford  that 
young  men  are  likely  to  lead  others  to  form  ideas  ;  and  ideas,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  can  always  be  labelled  "premature"  by  a  tutor  Avho 
wants  to  produce,  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  examinee.  Ideas  are 
peculiarly  contagious  in  Oxford. 

But  why?    Why— and  the  influences  which  Mr.  Gladstone  experienced 
and  exerted  in  the  Union  force  upon  us  the  trite  but  unanswered  question 
— why  is  Oxford  the    home  of   movements,   and  Cambridge   the   home   of 
man  ?    Why  is  Cambridge  connected  with  scientific  discovery,  and  Oxford 
with  religious  emotion  ?    How  are  Ave  to  explain— and  the 
third  query  is  intimately  associated  Avitli  the  former  two       Oxford  and 
— that  characteristic    difference    in    the    aim  and    the    end       Cambridge 
which    tempts    the    young     Oxonian    to    splash    about    on        compaied. 
the  surface  of  politics,   Avlaile  his  Cambridge  rival  plunges 
into    the    safer    and    securer   Avaters    of    historical    research  ?     In   a   word, 
Avhy  are  Gladstone  and  DarAvin,  NeAAanan  and  Macaulay,  the  typical  great 
men    of    the    tAAo    ancient     English    Univci-sities  ?     A    philosopher    might 
soh^e     the     joroblem ;     a     biographer     may    only    state    it.    A    Cambridge 
politician    or    an    Oxford    Don    may    resent    as    a    groundless    imputation 
Avhat  Ave  belicA^e  to  be  an  innocent  and  even  suggestiA^e  truth  ;    but  the 
impartial  alien  can  obtain  ocular  demonstration  by  a  A'isit  to  the  debat- 
ing hall    of    the  Oxford  Union   Society,   AA'here  are  hung  the  portraits  of 
the  eminent  men  Avhom    the    Union  delighted  to  honour  in    their    under- 
graduate days.     Certainly  the  colouring,  if  not  the  form,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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career  would    liave  been   altered    if   he   had   followed  his  friends  Arthur 
Hallam  and  Monekton  Milnes  to  Cambridge. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  what  little  intellectual  activity- 
existed  at  Oxford  was  decentralised  in  the  colleges.  Apart  from  its  formal 
constitution  the  University  had  no  connnon  life.  The  different  colleges 
had  their  OAvn  lectures  and  their  own  little  systems.  Like  Fielding's 
squire  and  parson,  they  were  usually  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  or,  what 
is  worse,  of  civil  la"\v.  A  clever  and  industrious  man  had  to  choose 
between  the  alternatives  of  finding  congenial  friends  in  the  restricted 
but  not  necessarily  select  society  of  his  own  foundation,  or  of  leading 
the  life  of  a  recluse.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  only  possible  in  the 
golden  age  of  Toryism,  Avlieu  political  intercourse  Avas  interdicted, 
and  serious  discussion  silenced;  when  "fear,  religion,  ambition  and  self- 
interest — everything  that  could  tempt  and  everything  that  could  deter — 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  dominant  opinions ; "  when  high  thinking 
meant  something  worse  than  plain  living,  and  when  even  within  the 
Anglican  Church  "clergymen  suspected  of  thinking  that  in  the  Vindicice 
Gallicce  Mackintosh  had  got  the  Ijetter  of  Burke,  were  ousted  from  their 
college  fellowships  as  atheists  or  left  to  starve  Avithout  a  curacy  as 
radicals."  * 

But  Avith  the    close    of   the    Napoleonic    wars,    the    first    rumblings    of 
the  coming  political  convulsions  began  to  be  heard  in  the  country ;  and 
Oxford,   who  feels  even  when  she  is  repelled,   began  to  show  a  desire  to 
discuss    and    defend    her    own   reactionary    principles.      To    this    nervous 
sympathy  may  be  traced  the    foundation    of    the    Oxford   Union  Society, 
which    grew,    according    to    the    account    of    John    Taylor 
Foundation  of       Coleridge,   out    of    a  small    debating  club  called    the  Attic 
ttie  Society.         Society.     However  founded,   it    at    once    began    to    assume 
an  offensive  i)uportance    in    the    eyes    of    the    authorities, 
who  proceeded  to  enhance  its  popularity   by  systematic    discouragement. 
It  became  an  invaluable  school  of  rhetoric  for    those    who    had    hitherto 
only  studied  the  art  in  Aristotle,   a  little  parliament  where  the  lines   of 
college  jealousies  were  everywhere  cut  by  individual  and  party  rivalries. 
However  much    the    pious    historian    may   be    inclined    to    emphasise    the 
greatness  of  the  Union,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  society  has  never 
fallen  into  the  error  of  exaggerating  its  o"\vn  importance  and  usefulness. 
Indeed,  a    marked    note    of    diffidence    runs    through    its   proceedings  and 
collective  judgments.    At  the  age  of  five  it  was  only  induced  by  a  very 
narrow  majority  to  affirm    "that    eloquence    has    produced    greater    good 
than  evil  to  mankind "  ;  and  more  than  half  a  century  later  it  voted,  by 
a  majox'ity  of  three,   "that  this  House   deplores    its    past    history   as  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  public   business."      It    was    with 
Mr.  Gladstone's     the  winter  term  of  1829  that  there   began  what    the    pre- 
Eiection.  gg^^    Bodley  Librarian  has   called   "the  heroic  age  of  the 

society."      In    the    minutes    for    Thursday,    October   22nd, 
1829,   may  be  found  recorded : — 

"  The  Society  elected 

Mr.   Gladstone  Ch.   Ch. 
Mr. ,  Strangways  Ch.  Ch." 

•^Life  of  Macaulay :    Trevelyan,  vol.  i.,  p.  156. 
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Gladstone's  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Doyle  lias  given  a  delightful  picture 
of  the  Union  at  this  time : — 

"As  soon  as  Mr.  Gladstone  dawned  upon  the  Union,  which  was  not,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  his  undergraduateship,  he  took  the  first  place.  How  far  this  pre- 
eminence was  gained  by  eclipsing  his  predecessor  Manning,  and  how  far  because  Manning, 
whose  degree  time  was  approaching,  withdrew  from  our  debate  to  fall  back  on  his  books. 


Phuto:  Bassano,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
SIR     FRANCIS     DOYLE. 


I  do  not  know.  My  iniirression,  at  any  rate,  is  that  the  two  were  not  in  full  activity  very 
long  together.  Gladstone  and  Gaskell  became  the  leading  Christ  Church  speakers.  Heniy 
Wilberforce  and  Hai-ding,  takins  a  tone  somewhat  different  from  this,'  u])held  the 
reputation  of  Oriel.  Henry  Wilberforce  in  particular  exhibited  an  easy  grace-  and 
facility,  such  as  the  Wilberforces,  one  and  all,  seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  dis- 
tinguished father." 

H 
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Doyle  goes  on  to  say  that  the  speaking  was  not  confined  to  regular 
debates.  "  Private  matters — e.g.  whether  we  slionld  take  in  The  ^porting 
Magazine  or  not,  were  argued  about  with  great  earnestness,  and  what 
was  said  on  tliose  occasions  shoAved  now  and  then  a  life  and  reality  which 
our  formal  harangues  often  "wanted."  Certainly  the  change  from  Wyatt's 
rooms  in  the  High  Street  to  its  present  debating  hall  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  corresponding  deflection  from  that  love  of  formalism 
and  delight  in  solemn  trifling  -which  marked  the  society  in  its  infancy. 
The  moderns  are  imitative,  if  degenerate.  When  Monckton  Milnes  came 
from  Cambridge  for  the  Byron  v.  Shelley  debate  he  -was  struck  by  the 
contrast  "  from  our  long,  noisy,  shufiiing,  scraping,  talking,  ridiculous 
kind  of  looking  assembly,  to  a  neat,  square  room  Avith  eighty  or  ninety 
young  gentlemen  sprucely  dressed  sitting  in  chairs  or  lounging  about 
the  fireplace."  That  the  young  gentlemen  are  no  longer  "  sprucely 
dressed,"  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  noticed  with  almost  wrathful  contemiDt 
in  his  later  visits  to  Oxford.  But  the  broader  doctrine  that  "  manners 
maketh  man  "  has  survived  the  theory  that  a  top  hat  is  a  proper  adjunct 
on  the  river  or  in  the  cricket  field. 

The  records  of  the  society,  though,  unfortunately,  the^'^  contain  no 
account  of  the  speeches,  are  of  great  interest  to  students  of  political 
characters,  which  may  perhaps  be  divided,  like  constitutions,  under  the 
general  heading  of  rigid  and  flexible.  The  future  Peelites,  Cardwell, 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  Graham,  had  already  embraced  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade  and  jjublic  economy  at  the  Oxford  Union.  Doyle  prides  himself 
on  never  having  changed  his  views,  and  reflects  with  satisfaction  that 
Robert  Lowe  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  the  anti-Reform  party.  So 
Tait,  who  succeeded  Caidwell  as  president  of  the  Union  in  1833,  was 
already  in  Gladstone's  time  developing  into  a  consistent  "Whig,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  side  of  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  votes  which  he  gave  upon  ecclesiastical  and  political 
subjects  Tv^ere  probably  such  as  he  would  have  approved  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  At  any  rate,  speaking  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  as  an 
ex-president  of  the  society  in  1873,  after  reminding  the  junior  men  that 
in  his  Oxford  days  it  was  quite  an  open  question  whether  or  no  the  poor 
ought  to  be  taught  to  read  or  write  lest  a  formidable  weapon  should  be 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  whether  the  Church  could  be  reformed  Avithout 
being  rviined,  Tait  declared  AA'ith  solemnity :  "I  am  quite  prepared,  as 
I  AA'as  when,  as  a  humble  member  of  this  society,  I  Avas  discussing  such 
questions,  to  assert  that  it  AA'as  a  good  thing  that  those  changes  did 
take  place." 

But  the  nineteenth  century,  unlike  the  eighteenth,  has  been  unfavour- 
able  to  political  consistency.      A  statesman  is  no  statesman  aa^Iio  cannot 
face.  neAV,  coiiditions.      Leaders   exist   for  the  sake  of  the 
Political  army ;    and  AA'hen   the  composition    of    the    political    army 

Consistancy.  jg  being  constantly  changed,  AAdien  for  the  gOA^ernment  of 
small  sections  is  substituted,  sloAAly  but  surely,  the  self- 
gOA^ernment  of  the  community,  then,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  OAA^n  AA'ords,  "it 
is  evident  that  the  statesman,  in  order  to  preserA^e  .  the  same  amount  of 
consistency  as  his  antecessors  in  other  times,  must  be  gifted  with  a  far 
larger  range  of  foresight."  Few  will  regard  rigidity  of  juvenile  prejudices 
as  a  high  form  of  ethical  or  political  consistency;  nor  can  we  refuse  to 
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Mr.  Gladstone  the  indulgence  which  Lord  Brabourne*  once  claimed  for  the 
youthful  Toryism  of  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hiigessen,  of  Magdalen  College  :  "I 
hope  that  it  is  no  deadly  sin  to  have  altered  one's  views  since  one  was  a 
stripling  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  Otherwise  I  must  be  a  grievous  sinner  ; 
for  I  find  my  votes  recorded  in  the  Union  proceedings  in  a  sense  very 
often  diametrically  opposed  to  that  in  Avhich  I  would  have  given  them  at 
any  time  within  the  last  seven  and  twenty  years."  He  was  not,  however, 
in  so  bad  a  case  as  a  Christ  Church  contemporary,  who  moved  "that  the 
administration  of  justice  by  stipendiary  magistrates,  as  opposed  to  country 
gentlemen,  Avould  be  highly  detrhnental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation," 
and  who  afterwards,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  himself  became  what  he  had 
condemned !  Mr.  Gladstone's  subseciuent  development  from  the  political 
attitude  which  he  assumed  in  his  undergraduate  days  will  perhaps  be 
intelligible  to  those  who  reflect  that  the  electors  were  behind  the  times, 
that  their  representatives  were  behind  the  electorate,  and  that  Oxford 
was,  politically  at  least,  a  long  way  in  the  rear  of  Parliament.  Some  idea 
of  the  politics  of  the  society  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected 
may  be  gathered  from  the  voting  which  took  place  on  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Manning  on  January  28th,  1830.  The 
amendment  ran  as  folloAVS :  '"  That  the  constitution  of  Parliamentary 
representation  is  possessed  of  as  much  power  as  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  mixed  Government ; "  and  in  a  division  there  were  found  to 
be.  Ayes,  73,  Noes,  3 ! 

On  February   lltli   Mr.   Gladstone   spoke  for   the  first  time,  supporting 

the  opposition  of   Sir   John   Hanmer,   a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  to  a  motion 

"  That  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  in  reference 

Mr.  Gladstones     to    the    Treason    and    Sedition    Bills    which    were    passed 

First  Union  speecii.  i^   the   year   1795   deserved    the   admiration  and   gratitude 

of  their  country." 

Opposition  to  Fox  Avas  a  mere  traditional  exercise  for  the  young  Tory 
advocate  ;  but  an  occasion  soon  arose  for  a  speech  upon  a  subject  which 
appealed  to  his  enthusiasm  and  imagination.  Canning  Avas  his  political 
idol ;  but  the  debate  which  ensued  might  well  have  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  a  less  partial  advocate  some  doubts  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  great 
Premier  in  the  year  which  preceded  his  death.  At  any  rate,  on  the  25th 
February  a  Balliol  undergraduate  moved  "That  Mr.  Canning's  conduct  as 
a  Minister  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation."  This  raotion  was 
supported  by  Milnes  Gaskell,  of  Christ  Church.  After  his  speech  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  diversion  were  made  by  the  Whigs,  who  saw 
that  the  motion  AAOuld  be  carried  if  it  were  opiaosed  by  a  direct  negative. 
Accordingly,  one  of  them  moved  as  an  amendment  "That  what  we  know 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  in  1827  justified  the  highest 
expectation  from  his  being  appointed  Prime  Minister."  This  amendment 
was  opposed  by  Manning,  Doyle,  and  Gladstone.  A  second  amendment 
was  then  moved  by  Harding,  of  Oriel,  "That  Mr.  Canning's  conduct  from 
the  time  he  became  Prime  Minister  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion." But  these  subtle  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  separate  off 
the  more  Liberal  days  of  Canning  for  the  approval  of  the  society  failed 
completely.  The  first  amendment  was  lost  by  65  to  1,  and  the  second  by 
63  to  5;  and  the  original  motion  was  then  carried  by  a  large  majority... 
*  This  was  before  he  had  gone  back  to  his  youthful  Toryism. 
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It  should  be  said  that  the  mhiutes  from  which  these  extracts  have  iDeen 
taken  are  beautifully  written  out  by  the  secretary,  Milnes   Gaskell,  on  a 
most  elaborate  system.      The  important  words  and  figures 
are    printed    or    underlined.      It    is   evident   that  this    dis-       ihe  Minutes. 
tinguished  ex-officer  took  the  greatest  })ride  in   his  work. 
The  minutes   of    March   4tli    are    written   by    Mr.    Gladstone   and    signet?  , 


THE     DUKE     OF     ■WELLINGTON. 

(After    the    Painting    hy   Count   d'Orsay.) 


*'  W.  E.  Gladstone,  j»'o  Milnes  Gaskell,  secretary."  As  "v^ill  be  seen  from 
the  facsimile  on  p.  120,  Mr.  Gladstone's  minutes  are  clearly  and  carefully 
entered,  though  he  has  not  attempted  to  imitate  the  artistic  work  of  his 
predecessor.     Their  degenerate  descendants  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
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services  of  a  clerk  ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  careless  of  the  curiosity  of 
posterity  that  they  have  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  append  their 
signatures.  On  this  occasion  a  resolution  moved  in  all  seriousness,  and 
supported  by  Wilberforce,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  crude  notions  which 
prevailed  among  these  young  legislators  upon  the  vulgar  and  parochial 
topics  of  economic  and  social  reform:  "That  any  exertions  of  the  land- 
holders must  be  useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  great  reduction  of 
taxation  and  a  moderate  issue  of  paper  money."  The  deputy-secretary 
also  records  that  in  private  business  he  carried  a  motion  "that  The 
British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Reviexo  be  taken  in,"  tlu;s 
successfully  imposing  upon  the  society  (what  most  members  expect  and 
few  get)  the  gratification  of  his  own  special  tastes.  The  three  or 
four  meetings  which  followed  are  not  uninteresting.  Having  secured 
his  Theological  Quarterly,  Mr.  Gladstone  opjDosed,  but  unsuccessfully, 
the  purchase  of  James's  "Naval  History,"  and  so  gave  what  maybe  taken 
as  his  earliest  recorded  expression  of  a  dislike  for  war  in  theory  and 
practice,  on  land  and  by  sea,  which  became  more  and  more  pronounced 
as  the  years  went  on.  This  discussion  on  the  "  Naval  History "  took 
place  in  Private  Business  on  March  18th,  when  he  again  "WTote  the 
minutes  "^^I'o  Milnes  Gaskell."  On  the  same  day  it  was  proposed  to 
discontinue  the  purchase  of  the  Age  newspaper — a  scurrilous  weekly 
print  Avhich  gave  rise  to  many  heated  debates.  This  highly  moral 
but  iTupopular  suggestion  was,  according  to  the  deputy-secretary,  "sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Gladstone " ;  but  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  has  appended  a  note 
by  the  side:  "This  gentleman  having  spoken  agst  voted  in  favour  of 
ye  motion."  A  critic  has  taken  the  secretary's  sally  somewhat  seriously 
as  "an  early  instance  of  that  conscientious  readiness  to  be  convinced  with 
Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-wishers  credit  him." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  name  does  not  appear  in  connection  with  the  debate 
of  the  week  following,  when  the  House  refused  to  admit  "that  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham  ought  to  be  represented  in  Parliament." 
But  the  motion  was  opposed  by  Milnes  Gaskell,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Gladstone,  if  he  was  present,  voted  with  his  friends.  On  May  20th, 
Gladstone  having  been  elected  secretary  on  the  previous  week,  his  own 
minutes  begin,  and  last  until  November  11th,  when  he  becomes  president. 

Even  the  Toryism   of   Milnes  Gaskell  and   Doyle  was   not 

Se?retaryand      strong  enough    for    the    newly  elected    officer,  who    found 

President.         jt/    necessary    to    dissociate    himself   from    his    allies   when 

they  maintained  the  revolutionary  doctrine  "That  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  ought  to  be  removed." 

Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  Anglican  intolerance  comparatively  quickly, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  Christian  intolerance  disappeared.      He 

voted  against    every    stage    of   a   Bill   for  the  removal    of 

Religious         Jewish  disabilities  in  his  first  session  in  Parliament.      He 

Intolerance.        helped    to    throAV  out   the   Municipal    Officers'    Declaration 

Bill  a  few  years  later ;  and  even  in  1841  he  was  still 
opposed  to  Jews  holding  office  in  corporations  on  the  same  terms  as 
"  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists."  Inglis  took  up  the  ground  of  na- 
tionality, Gladstone  that  of  religion.  A  Jew,  he  argued,  ought  not  to  hold 
office  or  exercise  legislative  powers  in  a  Christian  country.  Long  before, 
in  his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  Macaulay  had  shown  the  absurdity 
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and  injustice  of  formally  depriving  of  power  the  Jew,  who,  as  things 
stood,  might  be  the  ricliest  man  in  England,  might  possess  the  means  of 
raising  and  depressing  parties,  might  make  members  of  Parliament,  and 
thAvart  the  plans  of  the  greatest  princes.  The  great  historian  might  have 
pardoned  the  Union  orator.  He  conld  not,  in  1841,  pardon  "  so  great  an 
ornament  of  the  House  of  Commons."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  the 
Jews  laboured  under  no  "practical  grievance."  "That  incapacity  to 
hold  office,"  retorted  Macaulay,  "  which  among  the  other  nations  was 
made  part  of  the  punishment  of  crime,  was,  according  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's singular  theory,  no  ground  for  comijlaint,  no  grievance,  no  oppression, 
Avlieii  jjut  into  effect  against  the  Jewish  nation.  What  would  the  hon. 
gentleman  think  if  he  had  been  declared  incapable  of  office  ? "  But  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  must  be  reserved  for  future  consideration.  It,  however, 
foreshadowed  a  change  in  his  conception  of  the  religious  functions  of 
Parliament,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  complete  recognition  of  the 
political  claims  of  the  Jews  a  few  years  later.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  this  instance  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes  opened  very  slowly  to  the 
light. 

To  return  to  the  autumn  of  1830  :  a  week  or  two  after  his  speech  on 
the  Jewish  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  another  proof  of  his  unbending 
Toryism  by  voting  with  a  minority  which  opposed  the  establishment  of 
colleges  in  London  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  On  the  Educa- 
tion question  loyalty  to  an  exclusive  Church  was  slowly  to  give  way  to. 
a  love  of  liberal  culture,  which  naturally  carried  with  it  the  desire  that, 
its  benefits  should  be  as  widely  extended  as  possible  ;  and  we  shall  see- 
that  his  entrance  to  Parliament  was  soon  followed  by  activity,  at  first 
somewhat  circumscribed  in  its  objects  and  narrow  in  its  conceptions,  on 
behalf  of  popular  education. 

We  now  come  to  two  debates  which  have  a  political  as  well  as  an, 
academic  and  personal  interest ; — 

"Thursday,  October  28th,  1830  (the  Secretary  in  the  Chair).  Mr.  Gaskell,  Ch.  Ch.„ 
moved  : — 

" '  That  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  and    injurious  to  the  best  interests    of   the  country.' 

Speakers. 
For  the  Motion.  Against  it. 

Mr,  Vaughan,  Ball.  ili*.  Harding,  Oriel. 

Mr,  Doyle,  Ch.  Ch. 
Mr.  Scott,  Ch,  Ch, 
Mr.  Wrighton,  B.N.C. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Ch,  Ch. 

Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  severally  explained, 
ilr.  Gaskell  replied.    The  House  then  divided,  when  there  appeared : 

Ayes,  24 

Noes,  48 

Majority,  24 

The  announcement  of  the  result  was  received  with  loud  cheering  by  the  majority." 

On   the    11th   November,    however,    Mr,    Gladstone    and    his    party  just 
managed   to   secure   their   revenge,   as   will   be  seen   by    reference   to   the 
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facsimile  below.    The  debate  deserves  special  notice  not  only  for  the  distinc- 
tion which  so  many  of  the  speakers  were  destined  afterwards  to  attain, 
bvit  also  for  the  political  significance  of  this  attack  by  the 
Attack  on  the       High  Tories  upon  the  Duke.     The  retirement  of  Huskisson 
Duke  of  and  the  other  Canningites  in  182S  had  led  to  the  formation, 

Wellington.        under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  a  jiurely  Tory  administra- 
tion.     Greville  tells  of   "  the  extravagant  and  unconcealed 
joy    of    the    High   Torie!^,"'    and    hew    when    the    Duke  attended   the    Pitt 
dinner  at  the  end  of  May  Loi'd  Eldon  gave  his  famous  "one  cheer  more" 

Jw-  //u  Mf/r'ciH  ^{^iii/'.rt  Jf- 

^^e  Sccieir„y,  ^.rh.  S.  ^erhrt    ^r.W 

y/tt  .thatc/Liall  yiiU 

L  a.  ^n^^erch^     of  Ohc.        (^>-efn£>uIous  CAetrin.f\ 

{Svf    //^t      fPT.oJ-iCM.        .     .     .   Sy 
a 


Ij^.^.J-  ,t         .    .    .    r6     (^^ui  aeer^    ) 


/^d/6 


'^y^^  ^"^ed.    f.t-  ^  ^.c  /v*  ^as^  c/c^^?L 


u 


f-  u/ac^^^^'^- 


FACSIMILE     OF     REDUCED    ENTRY     IN     THE     MINUTE     EOOK     OF     THE     OXFORD     UXION. 

for  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  But  the  agitation  in  Ireland  began  to 
alarm  Peel,  who  on  the  Uth  of  August,  1828,  wrote  his  confidential  letter 
to  the  Duke  advising  Catholic  Emancii)ation.  But  so  late  as  the  25th  of 
November    Greville    speaks    of    "Peel    and    the    rest    of   the   violent   anti- 
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Catholics  " ;  and  not  until  the  4th  of  February,  1829,  did  it  transpire  that 
"Orange  Peel"  had  "deserted"  Protestantism  and  persuaded  the  Cabinet. 
Then  the  old  Tories  were  dreadfully  dejected.  The  conduct  of  Peel  was 
described  by  Lord  Wiuchilsea  as  a  "  gross  violation  of  political  rectitude 


■WILLIAM    HUSKISSON. 
(From  the  Painting  by  John  Graham.) 


and  consistency."  The  traitor  decorously  resigned  his  seat  for  Oxford,  and 
"was  induced  to  stand  for  re-election.  But  the  Protestant  parsons  flocked 
up  to  vote  against  Rome  and  "St.  Peel":  and  even  NeAvman.  then  tutor 
of  Oi-iel.  though  he  professed  to  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  was 
scandalised  at  the  opportunism  of  the  Ministry.  The  Tory  leaders  "  had 
lost  their  characters  by  their  conduct "  was  Greville's  sententious  reflection ; 
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and  the  motion  wliich  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  in  the  Union  reflected  a 
feehng  of  disgust  among  squires  and  parsons  which  was  of  most  happy 
augury  for  the  cause  of  Reform. 

In    connection    with    Mr.   Gladstone's    minxites  of    this   debate  a  curious 

little   discovery   has   been    made.      It    had    frequently    been    noticed    that 

after    "majority    of    one    (Tremendous    cheering)"    several 

An  Erasure.  words,  "wdiich  Mr.  Gladstone  miTst  have  written,  had  been 
scratched  out,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  guess  that 
they  contained  some  expression  which  was  thought  too  jubilant  for 
a  secretary  to  use  who  was  recording  so  narrow  a  victory  for  his  own 
party.  But  after  the  page  had  been  photographed  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction  in  these  pages,  the  Steward  of  the  Union,  holding  up  the 
negative  to  the  light,  discovered  at  once  that  the  Avords  lost  for  sixty 
years  had  been  recovered.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote,  "Tremendous  cheering 
from  the  majority  of  one."  Afterwards,  when  the  minutes  came  up  for 
confirmation,  his  loquacity  may  have  been  curtailed  by  the  vote  of  the 
society ;  but  more  probably  an  entry  of  December  2nd,  when  Gladstone 
was  president,  provides  the  true  explanation.  We  read  that  during 
private  business  "  the  President  took  the  opportunity  of  condemning  the 
practice,  which  some  honourable  gentleman  had  lately  adopted,  of  de- 
facing the  records  of  the  society."  One  may  conjecture  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  still  smarting  under  the  remembrance  of  the  surreptitious 
obliteration  of  those  precious  words  in  which  he  had  done  justice  to  the 
majority  of  one.  ' 

The  keenness  of  Oxford  Union  politics  at  this  time  was  no  doubt 
mainly  due  to  the  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  speeches  of  the  Christ  Church 
undergraduate ;  it  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  his  entries  in  the 
Minute  Book.  "It  was  unanimously  agreed,"  he  writes,  in  recording  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  on  October  28th,  "to  furnish  the  following 
pamphlets  for  the  use  of  the  Reading  Room: — 1.  'The  Country  without 
a  Government.'  2.  'What  has  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  by  the 
Dissolution  ? '  3.  '  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  AVhigs.'  4.  '  Government 
without  Whigs.'  5.  '  The  Result  of  the  General  Election.'  6.  '  Obsei - 
vations  on  Two  Pamphlets  attributed  to  Mr.  Brougham.'  7.  'Reply 
to  "What  has  the  Duke,"  etc'  8.  '  Cuthbert  Rippon's  Letter  to  the 
King.'" 

Another  purchase  is  of  more  interest  to  the  biographer,  because  it 
suggests  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  already  contemplating  a  problem  which 
probably  occupied  his  attention  more  continuously  than  any  other  in 
the  course  of  his  long  life.  On  June  3rd,  in  private  business,  he 
supported  a  motion  "That  Coleridge  on  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State  be  purchased."  This  was  the  book  that  first  attracted  his 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  polity.  Some  years  later,  when,  as  editor  of 
the  British  Critic,  Newman  asked  Hope-Scott  to  revicAV  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"Church  and  State,"  Hope-Scott  replied  (March  1st,  1839):  "What  with 
weaker  health  than  I  coidd  wish,  and  more  occupations  than  I  ought  to 
have  undertaken,  I  fear  that  it  would  be  imiDossible  for  me  to  jjrovide 
you  with  such  a  review  of  Gladstone  as  I  might,  with  greater  strength 
and  more  leisure,  have  been  capable  of.  Still,  hoAvever,  I  adhere  to  my 
w^illingness  to  give  any  assistance  in  my  poAver  to  any  other  person  aa'Iio 
may  undertake  it.      No  one,   I  think,  should  do  so  without  having  read 
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A  Free 
Trade  Debate. 


Coleridge's  "  Church  and  State  "—a  work  which  has  evidently  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  Gladstone's  fundamental  ideas  of  the  subject,  and  to 
which  I  am  disposed  to  impute  at  least  one  of  his  views  from  which  I 
dissent." 

On  November  18th,  1830,  Gladstone  took  the  chair  for  the  first  time;, 
J.  E.  Lyall,  of  Balliol,  afterwards  Atlvocate-General  of  Bengal,  succeeding- 
him  as  secretary.  The  motion  chosen  for  debate  was  "  That 
Free  Trade  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country," 
so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  presiding  over  a  debate  on  the 
very  subject  which  fifteen  years  later  served  him  as  a 
stepping-stone  from  Toryism  to  Peelism. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Gloucestershire  Standard, 
written  on  January  9th,  1880,  described 
himself  as  a  supporter  of  Huskisson's 
Free  Trade  policy  even  before  he  came 
up  to  Oxford.  An  import  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  on  French  goods  had  just 
been  substituted  for  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, "  and  it  is  in  my  recollection," 
wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  there  was 
a  keener  detestation  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  a  more  violent  passion  roused 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  that 
mild,  initial  measure,  than  ever  was 
associated  in  the  Protectionists'  camp 
with  the  career  of  Cobden  and  Bright." 
As  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.,  he 
had  been  taken  to  see  over  a  silk  manu- 
factory in  Macclesfield,  "and  they  pro- 
duced the  English  silk  handkerchief 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
making,  and  Avliich  they  thought  it  so 
cruel  to  be  competed  with  by  the  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  France  ....  and 
what  I  thought  Avlien  they  showed 
me  those  handkerchiefs  was,  How  de- 
testable they  really  are,  and  what  in  the  world  can  be  the  object  of 
the  policy  of  coaxing,  nursing,  coddling  up  manufactures  to  produce  goods 
such  as  those,  ^vhich  you  ouglxt  to  be  ashamed  of  exhibiting  ?  " 

We  do  not,  however,  know  anything  of  his  ojiinions  upon  the  question 
at  Oxford  ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  for  a  long  time  draw  out  his  Free 
Trade  principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusions  Avitli  the  logical  rigour 
which  he  applied  in  reasoning  from  his  ecclesiastical  premises.  But  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  allowed  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
reduction  or  abolition  of  minor  duties ;  and  more  than  a  decade  elapsed 
before  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  to  educate  himself  and  the  less  unenlightened 
of  his  followers  out  of  the  belief  that  the  British  Constitution  must  stand 
or  fall  with  a  law  which  starved  the  people  in  the  pioblematic  interests 
of  tlie  landed  proprietors. 

Meanwhile  the  Union  Society  could  not  always  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way.    At  the  next  meeting  "the  proctor,  Mr.  Churtpu,  entered  the 
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House  and  requested  the  society  to  disperse  immediately,  in  consequence 
of  the   disturbed   state  of   the   city;    whereupon  the  President  adjourned 

the  Society  until  three  o'clock  on 
the  following  day,  when  it  again 
met  and  resumed  the  debate." 

The  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the   club,    and    in    the    attend- 
ance    at     the     de- 
bates,    during    the    Predominanc?  of 
Gladstonian    era    is    Eton  and  Christ 
remarkable.       The  cnurch. 

influence  of  Eton 
and  Christ  Church  ^vas  predomi- 
nant ;  but  it  was  the  predomi- 
nance of  superior  talent,  like  that 
of  the  "Wykehamists  in  the  period 
Avliich  succeeded.  One  of  the 
earliest  presidents,  Dr.  Durnford, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
once  rightly  claimed  to  have 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
wisely  and  well : — 


"  There  was  then  great  separation  be- 
tween colleges,  there  were  many  jealousies, 
there  was  much  exclusiveness.  But  no 
man  properly  qualified,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  those  early  days  was  rejected  when  he 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  president,  even 
though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  larger 
and  more  influential  colleges." 


KOVXDELL     PALMER. 
{From  the  rortndt  by  C.  Richmond,  E.A.) 


F.  D.  Maurice  of  Exeter   spoke 
once    during  'Mr.   Gladstone's  presidency,   but   his  interests 
belonged  rather  to  the  smaller  circle  of  the   "  Weg."    The       "The  Weg." 
following    extract    from    a    letter    to    the     present    writer 
from  an   old    friend    and    contemjDorary    of    Mr.   Gladstone   is    of    general 
interest : 

"  There  was  an  Essay  Society  at  Oxford  before  we  took  our  degrees,  of  which  Gladstone 
"was  an  important  member.  As  regards  W.  E.  G.,  the  point  of  interest  to  me  at  Oxford 
"was  that  he  introduced  to  the  Essay  Society  Mr.  Maurice,  one  of  whose  sisters  had  been 
a  governess  in  his  family,  ilaurice  was  a  new  power  among  us,  and  my  most  influential 
friend  all  his  life— I  mean  as  to  thought  and  religion,  not  politics.  He  made  S.  T.  C.  my 
Pope.  I  think  Gladstone  thought  Coleridge  too  vague.  My  chief  friends  were  Maurice, 
Bruce,  Harrison,  afterwards  archdeacon,  and  some  young  Fellows  of  Oriel,  Balliol,  and 
Exeter." 

Maurice  had  not  come  up  in  a  very  genial  state  of  mind,  for  he  Avi'ote 
in  December,  1829,  of  "  the  mere  barren  orthodoxy  which,  from  all  I  can 
hear,  is  characteristic  of  Oxford." 

On  February  3rd,  1831,  Gladstone  and  Roundell  Palmer  supported  a 
motion  "That  the  Westniinster^  Review  be  discontinued,"  an  amazing 
proposal    which    Avas    carried    by    a    majority    of     six,    in    si:)ite    of    the 
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opposition   of   the    president    (Bruce),   two   Aclands,    and    Doyle.      A    few 
months    later    Gladstone  frustrated    an    attempt    by  Lowe  to   induce   the 
society   once   more  to    take    in    this    organ    of    the    philo- 
sophic   Radicals    (April    21st).      And   the    society    did     not  The  Westminster 
begin   to    subscribe    again    for    the    Review    until    the    fol-  Review, 

lowing  year. 

On  February  16th  Tait,  Gaskell,  and  Gladstone  opposed  a  motion  "that 
the   Catholic  Relief  Bill  has  not  by  its  results  justified  the  expectations 
which  were  held  out  by  its  supporters."      But  as  we  have 
no  record  of  his  speech  or  of  the  arguments  which   were     CathoUc  Relief, 
used,   it  is    by  no  means    certain    that    Gladstone  adopted 
a  LilDeral  attitude  on  this  occasion.      It  was  in  this  month  that  Peel  was 
thrown  out  on  standing  for  re-election  at  Oxford.      Gladstone  appears  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  contest.      In  all    probability  he    followed   the 
lead    of    Newman,   then    tutor    of   Oriel,   and  one    of    the  most  influential 
Chvirchmen,  who  agreed  with  the  piinciple  of  Emancipation,  but  objected 
to  Peel's  sudden  conversion  as    an    act    of   discourtesy   to  the  University 


which  he  represented, 
opposed  every  Re- 
form movement 
should  have  insisted 
on  its  own  member 
being  a  democratic 
delegate,  whose 
opinions  and  votes 
should  be  a  mere  re- 
flection of  the  narrow 
and  reactionary  spirit 
of  his  constituents. 

On  the  day  of  the 
Catholic  debate 
Robert  Lowe,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  was 
elected  a  member  of 
the  society.  He  may 
not  have  been  pre- 
sent, however,  though 
his  statement  in  a 
"  Chapter  of  Auto- 
biography" that  the 
first  sjjeech  which  he 
heard  Gladstone 
make  was  in  the  fol- 
loAving  June  is  obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Meanwhile  the 
long  agitation  for  Re- 
form had  at  length 
received  official  re- 
cognition. It  was  a 
Whig     Parliament 


It  is   curious    that  a  University   which  zealously 


SILIXEY     JIEKBERT. 

{From  the  rortrait  bij  Sir  F.  Grant,  P.R.A.) 
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which  met  in  October,  1830.     Tliis  circumstance,  however,  did  not  at  once 
force   itself  ujjon  the  attention  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  speech 
in  the  debate  upon  the  address  of  November  2nd  contains 
Parliament iry      a  ]:)olitical  declaration  as  remarkable,  considering  the  con- 
Eeform.  clitions,  as  any  ever  deUvered  by  a  military  expert.     "He 

was  fully  convinced,"  he  said,  "  tliat  tlie  country  possessed 
at  the  present  moment  a  Legislature  Avhich  ansAvered  all  the  good 
purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  Legis- 
lature ever  had  answered  in  any  country  whatever."  He  would  go 
further  and  say  that  it  possessed  "the  full  and  entire  confidence"  of 
the  country,  because  "  it  contained  a  large  body  of  the  property  of 
the  country"  and  was  xinder  "the  preponderating  influence"  of  the 
landed  interests.  Within  a  fortnight  Earl  Grey  was  in  office  at  the 
head  of  a  Whig  Government  pledged  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  and  on  March  1st,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  the  first  Reform  Bill,  by  which  sixty  rotten  boroughs  were 
to  be  wholly,  and  forty-six  partially,  disfranchised.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Union  two  days  afterwards,  Sidney  Herbert  moved  "  That  a  reform 
in  the  system  of  Parliamentary  Representation  "wall  ultimately  prove 
destructive  of  the  constitution  and  consequently  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  country."  The  motion  was  carried  by  80  votes  to  56.  Roundell 
Palmer,  who  went  one  better  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  said  he  should 
oppose  the  motion  "  on  Tory  princij^les,"  as  he  considered  that  a  reform 
which  had  for  its  object  the  raising  and  not  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  would  be  a  highly  desirable  measure.  Social  reform,  however, 
was  more  popular ;  for  shortly  afterwards,  at  a  debate  in  which  Palmer 
and  Lowe  took  part,  Massie  of  Wadham,  the  first  Radical  president  of 
the  society,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  rider  "  That  the  abuse  of  the  Poor 
Laws  is  the  cause  of  great  distress  among  the  labouring  classes." 

On  April  28tli  no  one  could  be  found  Avho  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  in  1819.  However, 
the  spirit  of  party  bigotry  which  had  ejected  the  Westmi7ister  Review 
received  a  check  in  private  business.  Lyall  moved  "that  it  is  no  longer 
consistent  with  the  iDrinciples  of  the  Union  Society  to  take  in  Cobbett's 
Register,  and  that  it  be  discontinued  accordingly."  Gladstone  and  Lowe 
both  spoke — no  doubt  on  opposite  sides — and  the  Liberals  managed  to 
retain  the  Register  by  the  narrow  majority  of  six. 

On  May  5th  Palmer*  of  Magdalen  actually  proposed  that  the  whole 
funds  of  the  society  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  be  sub- 
scribed to  promote  the  return  of  anti-Reform  members  to  Parliament. 
The  society  met,  as  has  been  said,  in  Wyatt's  rooms  in  the  High  Street ; 
and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  in  so  exposed  a  situation  the  president 
found  it  necessary  to  postjjone  its  next  meeting  "  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  town,"  especially  as  the  subject  for  debate  was  "  that  the 
present  Ministry  is  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country."  This  most  famous  debate  in  the  annals  of  the  society  began 
on  Monday,  May  16th,  1831,  Avlien  Palmer  of  Magdalen,  Doyle,  and  Sidney 
Herbert  were  opix)sed  by  Lowe,  Massie  and  Tait.  Doyle  describes  an 
incident  of  the  first  night  in  so  vivid  and  charming  a  manner  that  two 

•  A  cousin  of  Roundell  Palmer. 
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trifling  inaccuracies  deserve  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  at  least  imcensiired : — 
"For  a  certain  number  of  Thursdays,  the  day  Avhen  our  debates  were 
held,  I  had  watched,  affectionately  and  respectfully,  an 
old  gentleman  with  snow  "u^hite  hair,  who  seemed  to  Robert  Lowe, 
have  become  a  regular  attendant.  ...  I  therefore 
pictured  to  myself  that  this  unknown  personage  was  an  enthusiastic 
veteran  donatus  jam  rude,  who  sat  watching  the  rising  generation,  to 
see  if  a  flash  of  lightning  here  and  there  were  visible  among  us.  Week 
after  week  I  kept  saying  to  myself.  There  is  that  dear  old  boy  again. 
How  nice  of  him  to  come  and  investigate  for  himself  what  we  are 
worth  !  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  is."  On  that  first  evening  of  the  Reform 
debate  the  long  desired  information ■  was  vouchsafed.  "Some  earnest  young 
Tory  had  denounced  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  as  a  vile  crexv  of 
traitors.  He  had  hardly  finished  when  up  jumped  my  patriarch  (it  was 
the  summer  term,  with  the  boat  races  in  full  force),  and  in  a  bold  and 
vigorous  tone  of  voice  took  him  to  task  thus : — '  The  honourable  gentle- 
man has  called  his  Majesty's  Ministers  a  crew.  We  accept  the  omen,  a 
crew  they  are ;  and  with  Lord  Grey  for  stroke,  Lord  Brougham  for 
cox,*  and  the  whole  people  of  England  hallooing  on  the  banks,  I  can 
tell  the  honourable  gentleman  they  are  pretty  sure  of  winning  the 
race.'"  Even  those  who  remember  the  brilliant  speeches  in  which  "Bob 
Lowe"  opposed  the  Reform  Bills  of  1866  and  1867  will  agree  that  this 
undergraduate  sally  was  not  unworthy  of  his  later  reputation.  "Down 
he  sat,"  continues  Doyle,  "loudly  and  deservedly  aioplauded.  But  I — I 
fell  into  a  state  of  bewilderment  that  passes  description.  I  thought  my 
respected  Methuselah  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  On  recovering  myself,  how- 
ever, I  made  inquiries,  and  soon  discovered  that  I  had  been  revering  as  an 
ancient  sage  the  famous  white-headed  boy,  Bob  Lowe,  now  flourishing  as 
Loixl  Sherbrooke."  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  excellent  Oxford  stories 
which  nature,  powerfully  assisted  by  ingenuity  and  imagination,  has  been 
able  to  produce  by  the  combination  of  white  hair  and  short  sight. 

The  meeting  Avas  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  when  Roundell  Palmer  re- 
opened the  debate  for  the  Tories,  and  was  backed  by  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  Lincoln's  oratorical  support  was  of  little  value,  however,  if  we 
may  accept  the  verdict  of  Palmer,  then  Lord  Selborne,  given  in  1873, 
upon  "the  late"  Duke  of  Newcastle:  "certainly  the  worst  speaker  I 
ever  reinember  in  the  society,  and  therefore  the  best  example  of  the 
good  the  society  does ;  for  he  lived  to  be  a  good  and  useful  speaker." 
It  .will  be  seen  later  that  Lincoln,  though  himself  ,  no  speaker,  could 
appreciate  the  gift  in  others. 

Milnes  Gaskell,  who  had  been  gradually  veering  round  from  the  High 
Toryism  of  Gladstone,  spoke  for  the  opiDosition.  Then  Gladstone  rose. 
Wishing,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  express  his  views  more  forcibly  than 
in  the  words  of  the  motion,  and  perhaps  dissatisfied  with  the  concise- 
ness and  economy  of  its  diction,  he  moved  the  following  rider: — 

"That  the  Ministry  has  unwisely  introduced,  and  most  unscrupulously  forwarded  a 
measure  which  threatens  not  only  to  change  the  form  of  our  Government,  but  ulti- 
mately to  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  social  order,  as  well  as  materially  to  forward 
the  views  of  those  who  are  pursuing  this  project  throughout  the  civilised  world." 

*  Doyle  gives  "steerer."  which  is  weak,  but  may  be  right,  as  "cox"  is  very  modem. 
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It  was  now  nearly  half-past  eleven ;  and  as  the  orators  were  not  yet 
satiated,  the  debate  Avas  adjourned  till  Thursday,  May  19th,  when  ithe 
division  at  last  took  place,  after  speeches  by  Bruce  (Lord  Elgin),  Lyall, 
and  others  :  for  the  motion  and  rider,   94  ;  against,   38 ;  majority,   56. 

By  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  contemporaries,  whether  friendly, 
indifferent,  or  hostile,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  easily  pre-eminent  among  the 
brilliant    speakers    who    then   adorned    the    Oxford    Union   Society.     "As 
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soon  as  he  dawned  on  the  Union  he  took  the  first  place."  Said  another, 
who     attained     the      Lord    Chancellorship  :     "In     those     days    to     which 

men    of    my    generation    look    back,    there    was    one    pre- 

Mr.  Gladstone's      eminent  above  all — a  man  who  seemed  even  then  to  j^romise 

Place  in  the  Union,   ^q  \^q  equal  to  the    greatest   men    who   ever    adorned    the 

senate  w  ith  their  eloquence  —  a  man  not  behind  Pitt  or 
Canning,  and  that  man  was  Mr.  Gladstone ;  .  .  .  and  when  I  look 
back  to  what  he  was  as  a  member  and  president  of  this  society,  I 
rejoice  to  knoAV  that  we  all  foresaw  in  him  the  greatness  which  he 
has  since  achieved."  And  if  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
other  speakers  was  admitted,  the  first  place  among  his  speeches  Avas 
accorded  Avith  equal  unanimity  to  this  triumphant  onslaught  upon  the 
cause  of  Reform.      "The  great    oratorical  event  of  my  time,"  says  Doyle, 
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"was     Mr.     Gladstone's    speech    against    tlie    first    Reform    Bill;    I    may 

add  that   the    debate    as    a    whole,    being    the    outgrowth    of    a    genuine 

passion,  and  an  excitement  shared  by  all,  was  better  than 

the  average.    Most  of  the  speakers  rose  more  or  less  above        His  Finest 

their  ordinary  level,  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,  we  Speech. 

all  of  us  felt  that  an    epoch    in    our   lives   had  occurred." 

He  goes  on  to  say,    "  it  certainly    was    the   finest    speech    of    his    I    ever 

heard,"  a  remarkable  testimony    to   Mr.    Gladstone's    early    oratory,    even 

when   Doyle  adds  the  qualification  that  he  never  heard  him  at  his  best. 
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To  tlie  same  writer  we  owe  one  brief  but  delightful  reminiscence  of  the 
!  peecli  itself  : — 

"  In  the  debate  on  the  first  Reform  Bill  (at  the  Union),  Mr.  Gladstone  attacked  the 
Whigs  for  their  administrati\'e  incapacitj'.  At  that  period  he  was  not  much  disposed 
to  make  much  allowance  for  Jjiheral  weaknesses  and  vacillations.  He  therefore  enu- 
merated a  lot  of   trumpery  failures    in   succession,   always    driving  the  imputation    home 

with  this  galling  question — 'If  they  cannot  say  the ,  the    whole  ,  and  nothing  but 

the ,  how  dare  they  thrust  upon  the  people  of  England,  as  if  it  were  a  chapter  out  of 

their  infallible  Whig  Khoran,  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill— and  nothing  but  the  Bill?' 
One  of  these  reiterated  formulas  was  the  barilla  duty,  the  whole  barilla  duty,  and 
nothing  but  the  barilla  duty — in  the  fixing  of  which  some  hitch,  I  suppose,  liad  taken 
place.      Stephen  Denison,  then  a   young   undergraduate  of   Balliol   and  one  of   Manning's 
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most  devoted  vassals,  puzzled  himself— and  small  blame  to  him— over  this  expression, 
new  and  strange  to  a  boy.  Accordingly,  in  all  humbleness,  he  sought  out  his  pope,  and 
asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  tlie  unknown  word.  'Dear  me,'  replied  Manning  (this 
at  least  is  the  tradition),  '  not  know  what  "  barilla "  means :  I  Avill  explain  it  to  you  at 
once.  You  see,  in  commerce  there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding.  At  one  time  you 
load  your  ship  with  a  particular  commodity  such  as  tea,  wine,  or  tobacco ;  at  other 
times  you  select  a  variety  of  articles  suitable  for  the  port  of  destination,  and  in  the 
language  of  trade   we  denominate  this  latter  operation  barilla.' " 

There  is  no  liarm  in  corai^leting  tlie  story  or  legend,  especially  in 
view  of    an  nnfortunate    remark  wiiicli  Cardinal    Manning    once    dropped 

to  his  biographer:     "Mr.  Gladstone's  geese  are  all  swans." 

Gladstone  and     After   this    instruction,    Stephen    Denison    "went    his    way 

Manning.         impressed  more  profonndly  than  ever  by  the    intellectnal 

greatness  of  his  pope;  "but  in  a  week  or  so  he  fonnd 
that  barilla  meant  bnrnt  sea^weed,  or  its  eqnivalent,  and  his  faith  in 
Manning's  infallibility  was  no  longer  the  same."  It  would  be  impertinent 
to  assert  that  Denison's  swan  turned  out  to  be  a  goose  ;  but  certainly 
the  explanation  and  the  remark,  even  though  the  one  were  a  mere  joke, 
and  the  other  partially  true,  indicate  a  certain  deficiency  in  Manning's 
conception  of  the  duties  of  both  patron  and  friend.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Manning,  the  keenest  of  politicians,  could  ever  quite  forgive 
Gladstone  for  superseding  and  eclipsing  him  at  the  Union.  Nevertheless 
we  have  it  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  that  no  one  else  "svas  so  intimate 
"with  Manning  in  his  Anglican  days.  But  their  friendship  was  on  a  narro"w 
basis.  In  1851,  "  on  Manning  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  our  friendship 
died  a  natural  death,  for  outside  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  its  concerns 
we  had  no  ideas  or  interests  in  common." 

Mr.  Doyle,  like  Archbishop  Tait,  never  changed  his  opinions.  The  Union 
condemned  her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of  Lowe's 
omen  ;  "  and  I  for  one,  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  over  again,  should  vote 
against  them  now  with  as  much  zeal  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  I  voted  against 
them  then,  and  I  should  expect  Lord  Sherbrooke  to  vote  with  me  insteatl 
of  with  Mr.  Gladstone,   seeing  that  he  has  gro^ii  wiser  as  well  as  older." 

But  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  will  not  regret  that 
Disraelis    Taunt.   Mr.   Gladstone    did  not  keep  his  eyes    closed  to   the  light, 

or  having  opened  them,  did  not  close  them  again.  The 
minority  may  chuckle,  if  they  can,  over  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1860,  when  he  taunted  his  great 
rival  with  his  rider — quoting  it  incorrectly — in  the  Oxford  Union  debate : — 

"The  other  day  I  was  looking  over  the  records  of  a  celebrated  Assembly — I  will  not 
say  as  celebrated  as  the  House  of  Commons,  though  unquestionably  men  as  illustrious 
as  any  tliat  ever  figured  in  the  House  of  Commons  belonged  to  it— and  the  period  was 
one  similar  to  the  present.  The  time  was  when  the  great  Reform  Bill  was  introduced 
in  1831.  The  country  then  was  greatly  agitated.  On  the  16th  May,  1831,  at  AVyatt's 
rooms— I  am  sure  hon.  members  opposite  will  remember  Wyatt's  rooms  and  the  Oxford 
Union— the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  was  before  tlie  Union,  and  an  ardent  member, 
Mr.  KnatchbuU,  moved  the  following  resolution  with  regard  to  it :  '  That  the  present 
Ministry  is  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country.'  It  was  supported — 
one  remembers  it  almost  with  a  sigh — by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  debate  was 
adjourned.  But  there  was  a  member  of  tlie  Union  who  Avas  not  satisfied  with  the  bold 
expression  of  opinion  of  Mr.  KnatchbuU,  and  who  next  day  moved  a  rider  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  that  rider  was  in  these  terms : — 

"'That    the    Ministry  has  unwisely  introduced   and   most  unscrupulously  forwarded  a 
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measure  wliich  threatens  not  only  to  change  the  form  of  our  government,  but  ultimately 
to  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  social  order,  as  well  as  materially  to  forward  the  views 
of  those  who  pi'css  these  projects  throughout  the  civilised  world.' 

I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  that  amendment  instead  of  the  one  now  moved  by 
the  noble  lord.  The  amendment  as  I  have  read  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  William  Gladstone 
of  Christ  Church  ['Oh,  Oh'].  The  utterances  of  hon.  Members  prove  what  I  say — how 
difficult  it  is  to  devise  an  amendment  that  will  please  everj'body." 

But  tlie  score  M'as  purchased  dearly;  for  on  tlie  next  day  (April  28th, 
1866),  in  a  speech  Avliich  justly  ranks  among  the  noblest  specimens  of 
British  oratory,  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  as  follows  with  this  belated  charge 
of  political  inconsistency  : — 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  secure,  i  suppose,  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  consistency, 
has  taunted  me  with  the  political  errors  of  mj^  boyhood.    When  he  addressed  the  hon. 
member   for   AVestminster,    he    showed    his    magnanimity  by   declaring 
that   he    would  not    take  the  philosopher  to   task   for  what   he   wrote  . 

twenty-five  years  ago  ;  but  when  he  caught  one  who,  thirty-six  years 
ago,  jvist  emerged  froni  boyhood,  and  still  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  had  expressed  an  opinion,  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  of  wliich  he  has  so 
long  and  bitterly  repented,  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
that  offered  itself  to  his  appetite  for  effect.  He,  a  Parliamentary  champion  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  the  leader,  as  he  informs  us  to-night,  of  the  Tory  party,  is  so  ignorant  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  so  simple  in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  that  he  positively 
thought  he  would  obtain  a  Parliamentary  advantage  by  exhibiting  me  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited  me,  let  me  exhibit 
myself.  What  he  has  stated  is  true.  I  deeply  regret  it ;  but  I  was  bred  under  the  shadov/ 
of  the  great  name  of  Canning  :  every  influence  connected  with  that  name  governed  the 
politics  of  my  childhood  and  of  my  youth.  With  Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  removal  of 
religious  disabilities,  and  in  the  character  which  he  gave  to  our  policy  abroad ;  with 
Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  which  he  made  towards  the  establishment  of  free 
commercial  interchanges  between  nations ;  with  Canning,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
that  great  name,  and  under  the  shadow  of  that  yet  more  venerable  name  of  Burke,  I 
grant,  my  youthful  mind  and  imagination  were  impressed  with  the  same  idle  and  futile  fears 
which  still  bewilder  and  distract  the  mature  mind  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  had 
conceived  that  fear  and  alarm  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  the  days  of  my  iindergraduate 
career  at  Oxford  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  feels ;  and  the  onlj^  difference  between 
us  is  this~I  thank  him  for  bringing  it  out — that,  having  those  views,  I  moved  the 
Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  to  express  them  clearly,  plainlj',  forcibly,  in  downright 
English,  while  the  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  dare  to  tell  the  nation  what  it  is 
that  he  really  thinks,  and  is  content  to  skulk  under  the  shelter  of  the  meaningless 
amendment  which  is  proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  And  now.  Sir,  I  quit  the  right  hon, 
gentleman.  I  leave  him  to  his  reflections,  and  I  envy  him  not  one  particle  of  the 
polemical  advantage  which  lie  has  gained  by  his  discreet  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  tl;c  Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  in  the  year  of  grace  1831." 

Charles  Wordsworth,  writing  to  his  brother  Christopher  on  the  24th 
April,  1831,  after  speaking  of  Gladstone's  speech  as  '"the  most  splendid 
out  and  out  that  Avas  ever  heard  in  our  Society,"  assures  him  that  "  the 
Oxford  Union  will  yet  save  the  country  " — a  pi'ophecy  Avliich  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled  immediately,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  uttered.  Words- 
Avorth  could  not  conceive  speeches  "more  eloquent  or  more  powerful  in 
iirgument  than  both  Bruce's  and  Gladstone's.  The  other  side,"  he  added 
very  unfairly,  "possess  no  aristocracy  either  of  rank  or  talent."  Mr. 
<iladstone,  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard,  signed  "Alumnus,"  in  which  he  gave 
iin  account  of  the  debate,  took  the  same  line,  but  avoided  discourtesy  to 
liis  opponents  in  a  characteristic  sentence :  "  Your  reailers  will  jjerhaps  be 
pleased,  though  not  surprised,  to  learn  that  in  so  far  at  least  as  Oxford 
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is  concerned  the  rising  generation  promise  in  no  degree  to  fall  short  of 
their  seniors.  The  division  was  striking  enough,  but  the  proportion  of 
persons  distinguished  in  the  University  was  even  greater  than  the  figures 

indicated."    The    last   portion    of   this  letter   is  interesting 

Universities  and     because  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipates  as  it  were  and  provides 

Political  Questions,  j^  jjossible  answer  to  the  criticism  which  he  levelled  at  his 

youthful  prejudices  in  the  speech  of  1866.  "which  we  have 
just  quoted.  The  Union  Society,  he  argues,  is  not  more  illiberal  than  the 
University.  But  as  that  might  possibly  be  deemed  faint  praise,  he 
proceeds : — 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  conceive,  and 
assume  as  an  indisputable  truth,  that  the  members  of  our  Universities  are  neither  com- 
petent to  form,  nor  entitled  to  pronounce,  any  opinion  on  any  political  question.  Still 
there  are  others  who  conceive  the  circumstances  under  which  our  youth  are  educated 
here,  by  no  means  such  as  to  impose  this  total  disqualification.  If  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  denounced  as  expectant  and  reversionary  corruptionists,  on  the  other  hand  it 
naay  [be]  obsei'ved  that  their  period  of  life,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  want  of  experience 
render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  away  by  those  seductive  and  fascinating  phan- 
toms which  have  lately  been  presented  with  such  fatal  effect  to  the  view  of  the  English 
populace.  The  very  spirit  of  opposition  to  authority  might  perhaps  be  deemed,  by  an 
impartial  person,  a  consideration  proving  them  rather  liable  to  err  against  than  for 
existing  institutions.  As  far  as  their  studies,  and  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  their 
mind,  are  concei'ned,  I  know  not  whether  the  stimulating  food  of  the  daily  press,  which 
forms  the  ordinary  diet  of  reformers,  be  more  sound  or  naore  wholesome  aliment  than 
that  study  of  philosophic  history,  and  that  rigorous  adherence  and  attention  to  princi- 
ples, for  which  Oxford  has  long  been,  and  is  at  this  moment,  so  peculiarly  and  so 
honourably  distinguished.  Long  may  their  studies  flourish  and  these  results  continue  to 
issue  from  them  ! " 

Sir  Francis  Doyle  describes  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  to  Disraeli  as  "an 
apology  for  having  been  unfortunately  too  well  educated."'  A  truer,  if 
less  epigrammatic,  account  will  be  foimd  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  "Chapter 
of  Autobiograj)hy."  It  was  surely  no  slight  to  academic  learning,  no 
disparagement  of  Aristotle  and  Thucydides,  of  Burke  and  Canning,  to 
rejoice  at  having  escaped,  as  they  escaped,  and  as  every  great  man  must 
escape,  from  the  tyranny  of  dogmas  whose  acceptance  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  prelude  to  life,  as  their  rejection  or  modification  is  essential 
to  its  perfect  development.  To  insist  on  a  rigorous  political  consistency 
is  to  insist  on  political  stagnation.  We  may  deplore  "the  relative 
deficiency  in  foresight "  shown  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reference  to  Emanci- 
pation, Reform,  and  Corn  Law  Repeal,  we  may  pity  the  contortions  of 
the  trimmer  and  scowl  upon  the  easy  maxims  of  the  opportunist ;  but 
the  stiident  of  politics  and  the  critic  of  statesmen  will  abandon  "the 
hopeless  attempt  to  stereotype  the  minds  of  men  and  fasten  on  their 
manhood  the  swaddling  clothes  of  their  infancy." 

But  in  the  summer  of  1831  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  in  the  straitest  sect 
of  Toryism,  and  the  fame  of  his  speech  soon  spread  abroad.  It  was  told 
how  a  young  Whig  named  Alston  had  been  so  impressed  that  he  crossed 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  actually  spoke  in  favour  of  the  rider  on  the 
third  day  of  the  debate.  The  effect  produced  by  the  speech  was  reported 
at  Clumber  by  Lord  Lincoln,  with  the  result  that  a  year  later  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  the  "carefully  selected  nominee"  of  the  bigoted  old  Duke 
of  Newcastle. 
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The  last  debate  in  wliicli   Mr.   Gladstone  took  j^art,  of  a  society   from 

"which    he    had    I'eceived    only    less    distinction    than    he    had    conferred, 

turned  npon  the  question  of   Negro  Emancipation.     On  the 

Mr.  Gladstone's     2nd  of  June,  1831,  it  was  moved   "That  while  all  due  pre- 

Last.  Unioa  Debat?.    caution   consistent  with  such   a  measure   should  be  taken, 

the   negroes    in    the  West    Indies  should    be    emancipated 

without    delay."      Mr.   Gladstone    submitted    an    amendment    which,    con- 

sidei'ing  that  his  father  was  a  slave-owner,  must  be  regarded  as  moderate 

and  even  liberal : — 

"That  legislative  enactments  ought  to  be  made,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  enforced— (1> 
For  better  guarding  the  personal  and  civil  rights  of  the  negroes  in  our  "West  India 
Colonies.  (2)  For  the  establishing  of  compulsory  manumission.  (3)  For  securing  univer- 
sally the  receiving  a  Christian  education,  under  the  clergy  and  teachers,  independent  of 
the  planters ;  a  measure  of  which  total  but  gradual  emancipation  will  be  the  natural 
consequence,  as  it  was    of  a  similar  procedure  in   the  first  ages  of  Christianity." 

Gladstone's    speech    is    alluded    to    by    Robert    Lowe    in    his   "  Chapter   of 
Autobiography  "  : — 

"As  far  as  mere  elocution  ■went,  he  spoke  as  well  as  he  does  now  in  1876.  He  had 
taken  just  as  much  pains  with  the  details  of  his  subject  as  he  would  have  if  he  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  did  not  launch  into  commonplaces  about 
the  rights  of  man,  but  he  proposed  a  well-considered  and  carefully-prepared  scheme  oi 
gradual  emancipation." 

The  last  ]Dolitical  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  undergraduate  career  at 
Oxford  was  the  drafting  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Reform  Bill,  of  which  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  petition  was  jaresented  on  the  1st  of  July,  1831.  On  the  6th  the  Second 
Reform  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  new  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  136.  The  young  gentlemen  had  done  their  best  to 
stem  the  flowing  tide.  They  had  pulverised  the  Reformers  in  Wyatt's 
I'ooms.  But  the  Reformers  had  risen  from  the  dust,  and  were  now 
having  it  all  their  own  Nvay  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

F.  AV.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER     III, 
MR.    GLADSTONE    AS    A    SCHOLAR. 

Decay  of  Classical  Taste  in  Parliament— Influence  of  Canning — At  Eton  and  Oxford — 
Appointed  an  Examiner  at  Eton— Collaboration  with  Lord  Lyttelton— Homeric  Studies 
—An  Opponent  of  "  Separatism"— "The  Slicing  of  Hector  "—Homer's  Moral  Teaching 
— Mr.  Gladstone's  Interpretation  of  Homer — An  Advocate  of  Classical  Studies— His 
Seriousness  as  a  Classical  Scholar— Mr.  Punch's  Banter— The  Hellenic  Element  in 
Civilisation — Attitude  towards  the  Universities — Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a  Nursery 
for  Statesmen — Studies  in  Italian  Literature  :  Dante  and  Leopardi— Translating 
Horace. 

THE  innate  conservatism  ^vliicli,  as  his  biographers  tell  iis,  and  as 
indeed  any  observer  who  can  look  deeper  than  political  shibboleths 
extend  may  see  for  himself,  Avas  an  essential  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mental  constitution,  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his 
attitude  towards  literary  and  more  especially  classical  studies.  It  was 
nearly  twenty  years  before  his  death  that  a  well-known  political 
journalist,  writing  of  him,   used  these  Avords  : — 

"Mr.  Gladstone  is  described  as  'a  statesman  and  man  of  letters.'  All  the  world 
recognises  him  as  the  first,  and  he  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  considered  the  second. 
In  a  real,  though  perhaps  not  very  broad  sense  of  the  Avord,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man 
of  letters,  and  within  the  limits  he  has  chosen,  his  devotion  to  literature  is  intense. 
Within  the  circle  of  humane  letters,  perhaps  poetry  has  had  the  greatest  charms  for 
him,  and  Homer  above  all  other  poets." 

This  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  Homer  by  no  means  exhausts  the  field 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  interests.  The  niimber  of  Englishmen  who 
have  a  more  minute  knoAvledge  of  Dante  than  he  had  might  probably  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  ;  nor  indeed  Avas  any  period  of  Italian  literature 
unfamiliar  to  him.  With  Virgil  and  Avith  Horace  he  had  the  intimate 
and  aif  ectionate  acquaintance  befitting  an  old  Etonian ;  and  it  AA^as  but  a 
little  Avhile  before  his  death  that  he  signalised  his  final  release  from  more 
than  sixty  years  of  political  labour  by  publishing  a  translation  of  Horace's 
Odes,  an  exercise  perhaps  more  in  favour  in  his  younger  days  than  in 
these.  Any  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  Avhich  should  fail  to  consider 
this  side  of  his  activity  Avould  indeed  be  hopelessly  incomplete. 

Of  course,  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  regard  the  classics  as  at  best 
useful  exercises  for  such  yoimg  people  as  have  a  bent  that 
Avay ;    they    are  no  longer  held,   as   they    Avere    even    fifty        Decay  of 
years  ago,  to  be  the  essential  jjart  of  all  higher  education.     Classical  Taste, 
still    less    as    an    accomplishment   Avhich    every    cidtivated 
gentleman  must  possess,   and  Avliich   those  Avho  did  not  possess   it  might 
at    least    be    expected  to  respect  and  admire.     Even  up  to  a   generation 
ago,  it  AA'as  quite  usual  for  leading  statesmen  to  occupy  their  leisure  in 
classical   translations    and    cultiA^ated    exercises    of   a    similar  kind.     Lord 
Derby,  the   "Ru]iert  of  debate,"   and  a  sportsman  in  Parliament  and  out- 
^5ide  it,  translatetl  the  "  Iliad  "  into  A'erse,  and  AA^as  capable,  as  all  Avho  heard 
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him  adjnit  the  Priuce  of  Wales  to  a  degree  at  Oxford  in  1863  will 
allow,  of  beautiful  Latiuity.  Lord  Carnarvon  translated  part  of  the 
"  Odyssey,"  as  Avell  as  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  with  the  approval 
of  good  scholars.  People  still  far  from  old  age  can  remember  the 
time  Avhen  no  great  speech  in  Parliament  was  complete  without  a 
Latin  quotation  or  two ;  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected  that  a  dexterously 
applied  line  of  Virgil  or  Horace  now  and  again  has  had  its  effect  upon 
the  fate  of  a  measure.  Everyone  has  heard  the  anecdote  of  a  some- 
Avhat  earlier  day,  how  a  Minister  quoting  Horace  was  corrected  by  one 
of  the  Opposition ;  how  the  former  betted  a  guinea  that  his  version  was 
correct ;  how  the  question  was  then  and  there  referred  to  the  Speaker  ; 
and  how,  on  his  decision  being  given  against  the  Minister,  that  gentle- 
jnau  tossed  a  guinea  across  the  floor  of  the  house  to  his  opponent,  who, 
as  he  pocketed  it,  observed  that  it  was  the  first  money  he  had  ever 
received  from  the  Treasury  bench.  Sir  W.  Youiig  is  not  known  to 
fame  either  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  statesman ;  yet  we  are  told  that  in 
the  debates  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  he  defended  slavery  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  men  that  it  had  produced.  '"If,"  he  said,  "honourable 
gentlemen  would  look  into  their  Macrobius,  they  Avould  find  that  half  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  been  slaves."  We  are  not  concerned  with  Sir 
W.  Young's  logic,  nor  even  with  the  accuracy  of  his  reference ;  but  it 
Avould  hardly  have  been  made  had  not  the  name  of  Macrobius  meant 
.something  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  majority  of  his  audience.  In  the 
present  House  of  Commons  there  may  be  thirty  members  who  have 
heard  of  Macrobius ;  we  can  think  of  only  two  or  three  who  can 
by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to  have  read  him.  Or,  to  take  a 
greater  name,  Mr.  Fox,  an  ardent  i^olitician,  perhaps  even  a  jet 
more  ardent  votary  of  pleasure,  found  time  amid  all  his  occu- 
pations and  distractions  to  correspond  on  classical  topics  with  the 
celebrated — or  we  should  perhaps  rather  say  notorious — Gilbert  Wake- 
field, who  -nas  himself,  to  his  own  cost  it  may  be  said,  a  man  of 
other  callings.  The  present  writer  was  many  years  ago  talking  with  a 
relative  of  his  own,  then  over  eighty  years  old,  who  had  for  more 
than  sixty  years  led  a  busy  life  as  a  banker  in  London.  The  old 
gentleman  mentioned  that  he  had  just  been  reading,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  one  of  the  less  known  Latin  poets,  and  had  found  a  good 
many  fine  thuigs  in  him ;  in  proof  of  which  he  proceeded  to  quote 
"  oft'  the  reel "  ten   or  a  dozen  lines   of  the  author  in  question. 

It  "was  amid  a  generation  like  this,   saturated  with  classical  literature, 
and  thinking  no  ornament  so  befitting  a    public    man    as    a    tincture    of 

ancient  letters,    that    Mr.    Gladstone    grew^    up.      How    far 

Influence  of        the    immediate    surroundings    of     his     home     were     of    a 

Canning.  character    to    foster    any    natural    tendency,    Ave    do    not 

know.  His  father,  Sir  John  Gladstone,  has  the  reputa- 
tion rather  of  a  vigorous  and  upright  man  of  business  than  of  one 
interested  in  scholarship  or  letters ;  and  the  same  would  probably  be 
true  of  most  of  those  Avith  AAdiom  he  came  in  daily  contact.  There 
AA^as,  hoAA'CA^er,  one  not  infrequent  A^isitor  to  his  father's  house  whose 
influence  must  undoubtedly  have  stimulated  any  literary  or  scholarly 
tastes  AA'hich  the  boy  possessed.  It  Avas  in  1812,  before  William 
Gladstone    had     left    the    nursery,    that    a    section    of     the    electors    of 
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Liverpool  invited  George  Canning-  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  The 
resolution  embodying-  their  wish  was  moved  by  Sir  (then  Mr.)  John 
Gladstone ;  and  another  writer  has  shown  that  throughout  the  ten  years 
dui'ing  which  Canning  Avas  membei-  for  Liverpool,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
his  leading  supporter. 


OEOltGE    CANNING. 
(From  the  Portrait  l»j  Manrin.) 


When  Canning  ceased  to  represent  Livei'j)ool.  William  Gladstone  Avas 
an  Eton  boy.  One  Avould  like  to  think — and  though,  so  far  as  we  knoAv. 
no  direct  evidence  on  the  matter  exists,  it  seems  not  imi3robable — that 
his  intimacy  Avith  the  most ,  brilliant  of  old  Etonians  had  some  share  in 
determining  Mi-.  Jolm  Gladstone's  choice  of  a  school  for  his  sons.  It 
was  a  long  journey  from  Li\crpool  to  Eton  in  those  days,  and  one 
Avould  imagine  that  some  special  inducement  Avould  be  needed  to  per- 
suade a  Liverpool  merchant  to  pass   by    all    nearer    places    of    education 
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in  fii,voiir  of  one  so  remote,  'vvith  which  he  had  no  special  connection. 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  Canning  Aveat  foi'  a  great  deal  in 
the  forming  of  the  future  statesman's  mind  rests  on  the  best  of  all 
evidence,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter.* 

Now  Canning  was  not  only  a  statesman.  Like  the  eminent  persons 
already  mentioned,  and  many  another  of  that  and  the  previous  age,  he 
w^as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  scholar.  At  Eton  and  at  Oxford  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lads  of  his  day.  It  was  a  day  when 
clever  boys,  nowhere  more  than  at  Eton,  learnt  to  handle  the  classical 
languages,  especially  Latin,  almost  as  though  they  Avere  living.  They 
read,  too,  more  widely  than  is  common  in  these  days,  even  among  pro- 
fessed scholars  ;  and  as  Ave  have  said,  they  retained  the  habit  in  later 
life.  Almost  AA'ithout  exception  the  statesmen  of  this  century  who  have 
retained  their  scholarship  have  been  Etonians. 

At  Eton  Mr,  Gladstone  seems  to  have  been  noted  rather  as  a  hard- 
Avorking  than  as  a  brilliant  boy,  so  far  as  his  school-Avork  AA^ent ;  though 
he  gained  a  reputation  as  an  able  translator  from  the  classics.  At 
Oxford  as  at  Eton,  his  associates  were  those  distinguished  for  in- 
tellectual pursviits  and  steady  habits,  and  among  them  he  took  the 
lead.  The  accounts  of  contemporaries  teem  AAatli  testimonies  to  his 
influence.  We  find  him  organising  an  Essay  Society,  making  speeches— 
not  alAA'ays,  as  Ave  have  seen,  forgotten  in  after  days — on  the  Tory  side 
at  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  reading  steadily  both  classics 
and  mathematics  to  such  good  effect  that  he  closed  his  University 
career  Avith  the  highest  honour  Avhich  the  University  then  had  to  offei', 
a  double  first-class. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliamentary  life,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  AAritten  as  freely  as  in  the  later  years  on 
subjects  connected  AA'ith  literature  and  scholarship,  these  interests  AA^ero 
by  no  means  laid  aside.  We  are  told  that  his  constant  companions  Avere 
Homer  and  Dante  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  must  ha\'e,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"kept  up  his  classics,"  for  in  1840  he  was  invited  to  act  as  examiner 
for  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  at  Eton.  This  prize. 
Appointed  an  AAdiicli  AA'as  founded  just  after  Mr.  Gladstone  left  the  school, 
Examiner  at  Eton,  y^j  ^j^e  same  Duke  of  Newcastle  under  AA'hose  auspices 
he  had  entered  Parliament,  has  ever  since  been  the 
"blue  ribbon"  of  Eton  scholarshiiD,  and  the  boy  who  Avius  it  seldom 
fails,  Avhen  he  passes  on  to  the  University,  to  take  a  high  place  among 
the  classical  students  of  his  year.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  task  of 
adjudging  it  cannot  be  committed  to  one  aaIio  has  allowed  his  classical 
lore  to  grow  rvisty.  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague  in  this  Avork  Avas  the  late 
Lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  his  day,  Avho  had  a  few 
years  before  been  at  the  head  of  the  Classical  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 
The  tAA'o  examiners  AA^ere  brothers-in-law,  and  this  AA^as  not  the  last 
time  that  their  names  AA'ere  associated  in  the  bond  of  a  common  love 
for  ancient  literature.  Twenty  years  later  they  jDarticiiJated  in  a  volume 
of  "Translations"  into  and  from  A^arious  languages.  Lord  Lyttelton's, 
AA'hich  all  belong  to  the  former  group,  sIioaa^  unquestionably  the  finer 
scholarship  and  the  more  intimate   grasp    of    Greek    and    Latin    diction ; 

*  See  pp.  77-78,  131,  etc. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  testify  to  a  wider  range  of  reading.  The  renderings 
from  Italian  and  German  are  all  in  his  poi-tion  of  tlie  book  ;  and  they 
serve  to  show  that  before  he  had  long  left  the  University— for  most  of 
the  pieces,  thongh  not  published  till  1801,  date  from  the  "  thirties '" — 
Dante  and  Schiller  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  Homer  and  Horace.  One 
of  his  translations  from  the  Italian  poet  may  be  given,  as  the  book  is 
now  scarce,  and  many  readers  may  not  have  access  to  it.  Those  who 
know  the  original  lines  in  the  third  canto  of  tlie  "Paradise"  will  re- 
cognise the  fidelity  of  the  version,  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
additional  bnrden  which  the  translator  has  put  on  himself  through 
adherence  to  the  somewhat  complicated  measure  of  the  original. 

"Love  by  his  virtue,  Brother,   hath  appeased 

Our  several  wills :    he  causeth  us  to  will 
But  what  we  have,   all  other  longings  eased. 
Did  we  desire  a  region  loftier  still, 

Such  our  desire  were  dissonant  from  His, 
Who  bade  us  each  our  several  stations  till : 
A  tiling  impossible   in  these   spheres  of  bliss, 

If  wlioso  dwelleth  here,   in  Love  alone 
Must  dwell,    and   if  Love's  nature   well  thou  wis. 
Within  the  will  Divine  to  set  our  own 

Is  of  the  essence  of  this  Being  blest, 
For  that  our  wills  to  one  with   His  be  grown. 
So,   as  we  stand  throughout  the  realms  of  rest. 

From  stage  to  stage,  our  pleasure  is  the  King's, 
Whose  will   our  will   informs,   by  Him  imprest. 
In  His  Will  is  our  peace.    To  this  all  things 

By  Him  created,   or  by  Nature  made. 
As  to  a  central  sea,  self-motion  brings." 

Here    again    is    a    spirited    and    on    the    whole    wonderfully    faithfnl 
rendering  of  a  famous  Homeric  simile  : — 


'o 


"  As  when  the  billows  gather  fast 

With  slow  and  sullen  roar. 
Beneath  the  keen   north-western  blast, 

Against  the  sounding  shore : 
First  far  at  sea  it  rears  its  crest, 

Then  bursts  upon  the  beach, 
Or  with  proud  arch  and   swelling  breast, 

Where  headlands  outward  reach, 
It  smites  their  strength,   and  bellowing  flings 

Its  silver  foam  afar ; 
So,   stern  and  thick,  the  Danaan  kings 

And  soldiers   marched   to   war." 

One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contributions  to  the  .ioint  Avork  is  a  rendering 
into  rhymed  Latin  verse  of  the  famous  hynni  "Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
me,"  in  which  he  has  aimed,  not  unsuccessfully,  at  catching  the  manner 
of  the  mediteval  hymn-writers. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  first  appearance  in  print  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
classical  student  was  in'  18()8,  Avhen  he  published  his  Avork  called 
"  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age."  This  was  followed,  eleven 
years  later,  by  "  Juventus  Miuidi :  the  Gods  and  ]Men  of  the  Heroic 
Age,"  in  which,  as  he    tells  his  readers,  the  greater  part  of  the    results 
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arrived  at  iii  the  earlier  work  arc  enibocUed,  though  with  considerable 
modifications  due  to  more  extended  reading.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
"u^hen  this  work  appeared,  its  author  had  just  become  Prime 
Homeric  Studies.  Minister  for  the  first  time.  It  did  not  exhaust  his  activity 
in  this  line.  In  1876  appeared  "Homeric  Synchronism;  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer,"  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
use  was  made  of  recent  researches  into  ancient  Egyptian  history.  The 
connection  of  ancient  Greek  customs,  domestic  and  religious,  with  the  East, 
and  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  such  as  formed  a  part  of 
primitive  Hellenic  culture,  and  those  which  were  introduced  from  Western 
Asia  through  the  agency  of  later  intercourse  with  traders  and  others 
belonging  to  the  scientific  family  of  mankind,  more  especially  the 
Phoenicians,  is  another  branch  of  Homeric  study  which  appears  always 
to  have  interested  Mr.  Gladstone.  Some  of  his  conclusions  in  regard  to 
it  will  be  found  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  1889,  entitled  "Phoenician  Affinities  of  Ithaca."  Here,  as  in 
everything  else  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  on  these  matters,  the 
reader  finds  evidence  of  study  ranging  over  an  amazingly  wide  field,  as 
well  as,  no  doubt,  of  a  certain  tendency  to  build  up  far-reaching  con- 
clusions on  inferences  ^vhich  themselves  rest  upon  a  substructure  of 
established  fact  somewhat  precariously  combined  Avitli  conjecture,  but 
\vithal  of  a  buoyant  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  subject,  not  only 
stimulating  in  itself,  but  astounding  in  an  aged  man.  not  yet  dis- 
entangled from  the  duties  and  anxieties  of  a  leading  iDolitical  position. 

With  tAvo  exceptions,  "Homeric  Synchronism"  was  the  last  volume 
published  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Homeric  matters.  Of  these  the  best 
known,  small  but  packed  with  matter,  is  the  "  Homeric  Primer," 
published  in  1878;  a  date  at  which  the  veteran  statesman,  though 
not  in  office,  and  nominally  only  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Opposition,  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  very  much  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle.  This  little  book,  which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Literature 
and  History  Primers,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  is  in  some 
ways  the  most  remarkable  of  its  author's  productions.  It  represents  the 
study  of  some  fifty  years  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and  set  out 
in  clear  and  popular  language,  so  that  it  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  even  by  those  who  cannot  read  a  letter  of  Greek,  so  only  that 
they  have  that  love  of  literature  "which  is  irrespective  of  age  or  language. 

Mr.  Gladstone  looks  at  Homer  —  one  cannot  but  speak  of  "Homer" 
as  an  individual,  whatever  learned  men  may  have  to  say  about  the 
composite  character  of  the  poems  which  bear  his  name— he  looks  at 
Homer  as  Horace  did  long  ago.  Homer  is  for  him  not  merely  the 
master  of  resounding  verse,  the  recorder  of  ancient  customs,  the  store- 
house of  ancient  mythology,  but  he  is  also  the  almost  inspired  sage  who 
teaches 

"  What's  fair,   what  foul,   how  wise  men  act,  how  fuols, 
Better  than  all  the   lore  of  all  the  schools." 

With  the  theory  just  mentioned,  the  professorial  theory  as  it  has 
been  termed,  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems — namely,  that  they  are 
a  combination  or  patchwork  of  a  great  number  of  popular  ballads  pro- 
duced by  many  different  authors  at  many  different    periods,   and  pieced 
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together    by    an    editor 


Gladstone 


An  Opponent  of 
"Separatism." 


Homer 

lihu  Homer,  as  snrely 


or    editors    art    a    comparatively    late    date  —  Mr. 

had.   as    may    be    snpposed,    not    mnc-h    sympathy.      Even    the 

modified  forms  of  it,  that  which  makes  the  ''Iliad"  and  the 

"Odyssey"  the  Avork  of  different  anthors.   and  that  whicii 

fiirther  assigns  part  of  the   "Iliad"  to  the   anthor   of  the 

"Odyssey,"    were   more  than    he   was   ])repared  to   accept. 

whoever  may  be  designated  under  that  traditional  name— is    for 

as  Virgil  is  Virgil,  as   Dante  is  Dante.      A  highly 

characteristic  sample  of  his 
method  of  meeting  "  sepa- 
I'atist "  theories  was  given  in 
a  paper  much  discussed  at  the 
time,  called  "  The  Slicing  of 
Hector,"  which  was  published 
in  the  NlnpfecnfJi  Century  for 
October,  187S.     It  opens  thus: — 

"  Thf  ingenuity  of  morlern  me- 
chanism, ats  I  am  told,  cuts  a  skin 
of  Morocco  leather  right  down  its 
interior  tissue  into  two  skins,  and 
with  a  loss  of  solidity  and  durability 
produces  a  doubled  superficies  of 
available  material,  genuine  in  a  cer- 
tain sense.  A  like  process  has  been 
instituted  by  some  of  the  distin- 
guished scholars  who  agree  in  divid- 
ing the  Homeric  poems  into  two 
integral  masses.  This  slicing  process 
is  applied  to,  and  in  part  founded  on, 
a  bisection  of  many  principal  Homeric 
characters,  each  of  whom  is  placed 
before  us  in  a  dual  personality,  ac- 
cording to  his  '  presentment "  in  these 
segments  respectively.  Hector,  among 
the  rest,  is  divided  into  two  Hectors ; 
and,  as  is  alleged,  with  two  differei.t 
sets  of  attributes.  The  question  I 
accept  this  dualism   for  Hector,    or   shall  still   be 
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have  now  to  ask   is  whether  we  shall 
content   to  have  him  in  the  singular  number." 

The  article  is  a  criticism  of  the  views  of  Sir  William  Geddes  of  Aberdeen, 
who  in  a  recent  work  had  maintained  the  soberer  thesis  of  two  separate 
component  j^arts  in  the  "  Iliad,"  assigning  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  poem  to  a 
separate  anthor,  whom  he  deemed  to  be  also  the  author  of  the  "Odyssey." 
One  of  his  arguments  was  based  on  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Trojan  chief's  character.  Mr.  Gladstone  contends  that  these 
<liscrepancies,  such  as  they  are,  are  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  single  author  divided  between  his  desire  to  portray  a 
iioble  and  heroic  character  and  his  joatinotic  preference  for  the  caiise  to 
which  the  hei*o  Avas  opposed.  "  As  I  take  it,  the  composition  of  his 
Hector  was,  if  not  the  greatest  substantive  feat  he  had  to  accomplish, 
yet  the  greatest  difficulty  he  had  to  surmount."  He  shows  that  Homer 
steadily  keeps  the  Tro.ian  Asiatic  tyjje  inferior  to  the  more  robtist 
European    type    of    the    Greeks.      "Firmness    of    tissue    is    the    prevailing 
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quality  of  the  Achaian  chieftains ;  and  the  -svant  of  it  is  the  note  of  their 
opponents."  Yet  Hector  must  not  "as  an  unAvorthy  antagonist  disparage 
Achilles "  ;  may  we  not  add  that  Homer  himself  shared  the  affection 
which  every  reader  feels  for  the  chivalrous  hero,  in  spite  of  his  faults 
more  tridy  a  gentleman  than  any  other  personage  in  the  poem  ?  Homer 
has  attained  his  end  by  determining  that  the  variability  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  Trojan  type  should  in  Hector's  case  "range  over  the 
largest  possible  scale.  Hence  we  have  in  him  sharper  and  more  numerous 
contrasts  than  in  any  other  character  of  the  poem.  A  coarseness  which 
occasionally  comes  near  brutality  is  united  with  domestic  affection  in  which 
alone  he  is  profound,  and  with  a  gentleness  ascribed  in  the  'Iliad'  to 
no  one  but  him.  .  .  .  No  man  is  more  rash  ;  but  none  has  a  deeper 
sentiment  of  the  future.  .  .  .  He  could  even  descend  to  be  a  coward  ; 
while  at  the  very  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  more  terrible  warrior,  when 
driven  absolutely  to  bay,  he  rose  to  be  a  perfect  hero." 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  with  which  he  supports  it  shows  an  extraordinarily 
minute  knowledge  of  the  text.  Not  an  incident,  not  an  epithet  is  over- 
looked which  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  argument.  Mr.  George 
Russell,  in  his  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  few  years  ago, 
quotes  some  Avords  spoken  by  him  to  the  Eton  boys  in  1891,  which  very 
well  set  forth  his  attitude  towards  his  favourite  avithor  :— 

"You  cannot  really  study  the  text  of  Homer  without  gathering  fruits;  and  the  more 
you  study  him,  the  more  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  lessons  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  picture  which  he  gives  you.  There  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  human 
character  and  human  exjierience  in  the  poems  of  Homer." 

In  the   "Primer"   mentioned  above,   there    is    a    fine  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  expands  his  view  of  the  moral  teaching  to 
be  found  in  Homer.     After  pointing  out   "the  remarkable     Homer's  Moral 
fidelity    and    consistency    with    which    the    poet    uses    his         Teaching, 
command    over    the    sympathies  of   his   hearers,    so    as    to 
divert  them  towards  good  persons  and  good  ends,  and  to  estrange  them 
from  the  bad,"  he  x:>roceeds  :— 

"In  the  very  groundwork  both  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  cause  of  Greece 
and  the  cause  of  Ulysses,  which  gain  the  upper  hand,  are  each  the  cause  of  right,  justice, 
and  the  family  order.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  each  particular  case  we  are  impelled 
or  led  in  such  a  way  by  the  master  that  we  like  and  dislike  as  we  ought  to  like  or  dislike ; 
and,  again,  not  only  as  to  the  main  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  but  even  as  to  the 
shades  of  each.  In  the  Iliad  Paris,  Aphrodite,  and  Thersites,  in  the  Odyssey  the 
Suitors  and  the  paramour  Melantho,  are  made. odious  to  us.  There  is  no  tampering  with 
the  greatest  moral  laws ;  as  far  as  Homer  knows  right,  he  works  it  out  loj^ally  into  the 
tissue  of  his  poems.  The  splendid  gifts  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  do  not  inspire  an  uu- 
discriminating  admiration ;  we  feel  free  to  censure  the  savage  element  in  the  retribution 
administered  to  the  gross  offence  of  Agamemnon,  and  to  question  the  terrible  sternness, 
in  some  points,  of  the  tragedy  in  the  Ithacan  palace.  The  splendid  beauty,  and  even  the 
gracious  penitential  humility,  of  Helen  do  not  bewitch  us  into  a  forgetfulness  that  she  had 
erred.  Our  unmixed  sympathy  is  reserved  for  characters  such  as  the  grand  Penelope,  the 
affectionate  Andromache ;  for  Nausicaa,  the  flower  of  maidenhood ;  for  Eumaios,  the 
picture  of  an  intelligent,  sound-hearted,  and  devoted  dependant.  No  small  proportion  of 
writers  in  the  Christian  period  fail  to  carry  our  instincts  of  approval  and  disapproval  to 
their  proper  aims  with  the  unfailing  rectitude  of  Homer." 
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Experts,  we  believe,  hold  that  in  some  of  his  speculations  on  Homeric 
matters,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ajrt  to  stray  somewhat  too  far  into  the  regions 
of  fancy;  or  become,  as  Lord  Tennyson  put  it,  "a  little  hobby-horsical " — 
though  the  poet  hastened  to  add  :  "  his  hobby-horse  is  of  the  intellect  and 
with  a  grace."  Experts  are  perhaps  not  always  very  willing  to  allow  that 
a  person  can  know  anything  of  their  own  subject  who  happens  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  any  other ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sympathies  were  too  wide,  and  his  imagination,  it  may  be,  too  exuberant, 
to  allo'w  him  ever  to  become  a  critical  or  philological  scholar  of 
the  most  highly  finished  type.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  find  his  Homeric 
enthusiasm  contagious ;  and  traces,  not  very  remote,  of  his  influence  may, 
we  think,  be  found  in  the  vroi'k  of  younger  "  Homerologists "  (the  word, 
we  believe,  is  his  own),  who  would  not  be  very  ready  to  admit,  nay,  "vvho 
perhaps  are  not  conscious  of,  any  obligation  to  him. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  his  survey  of  the  Homeric 
poems  as  literature,  his  familiarity  with  their  details,  his  insight  into 
Homer's  method,  have  never  been  surpassed.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
his  own  public  career,  teaching  him,  in  the  Homeric  phrase,  "to  know 
the  mind  of  many  men,"  must  have  been  all  to  his  advantage  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  acute  observer  of  humanity.  Who,  for 
His  Interpretation  instance,  would  be  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
of  Homer.  Homeric  constitution,  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  than  one  who  so  long  bore  his  share 
in  the  council  of  a  yet  mightier  polity,  and  swayed  a  hundred  assemblies 
with  his  eloquence?  Some  of  the  most  interesting  sections  in  "Juventus 
Mundi,"  the  substance  of  which  is  repeated  in  the  "Primer,"  deal  with 
these  matters,  and  with  the  position  of  oratory  in  Homer.  As  showing 
the  minute  study  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  of  his  author  on  the 
political  and  social  side,  a  passage  may  be  quoted  in  which  a  topic  closely 
connected  w^ith  this  of  oratory  is  discussed.  We  give  it  as  it  appears  in 
the  "Pruner"  : — 

"He  has  completed  our  view  of  this  great  spring  of  political  life  [viz.  oratory]  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  used  to  show  that  the  ordinary  Achaian  mind  worked  and  passed 
iudgment  upon  all  sorts  of  matters  that  were  presented  to  the  people  in  mass.  His  agent 
is  Tis,  or  Somebody ;  the  common  thought,  the  embodied  sense  of  the  lookers-on.  The 
declarations  of  Tis,  introduced  with  the  formula,  '  But  thus  observed  somebody,  looking 
to  his  neighbour  beside  him,'  are  invariably  brief  and  pithy,  and  they  are  likewise  always 
right.  When  there  is  a  common  interest  of  the  Achaians  and  Trojans,  the  Tis  appears  as 
both  Trojan  and  Achaian.  There  is  a  Tis  of  Olympus,  and  a  Tis  even  of  the  dissolute 
Suitors,  and  he  speaks  exactly  what,  though  in  itself  wrong,  is  apt  from  their  point  of  view. 
Moreover  this  case  is  of  interest,  because  it  shows  how  deeply  Homer  was  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  a  common  mind  working  in  every  community,  so  that  his  men  were  not  stones  or 
dolls,  but  men  in  very  deed." 

Surely  a  bit  of  observation  like  this,  showing  Homer  as  a  subtle 
interpreter  of  the  human  mind,  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  at- 
tracting readers  to  the  poems  than  a  wilderness  of  erudition  expended 
on  curiosities  of  grammar  and  dialect,  or  the  tabulation  of  "  false  archa- 
isms," to  prove  that  they  were  concocted  by  a  "syndicate"  centuries 
after  their  supposed  date.  What  does  it  matter  if  they  were  ?  One 
can  only  say,  so  much  the  better  for  the  age  which  possessed  men 
capable   of  producing  and   appreciating  them. 
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The  latest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  works  on  Homeric  matters  appeared  in 
1890,  xmder  the  title  "  Landmarks  of  Homeric  Study."  It  is  a  small  book, 
and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  syllabus  or  brief  summary  of  his  final 
views  on  the  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  study. 

This  would  seem   an  appropriate  point  at  Avhich   to  draw  attention  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  classical   studies   in  general.      In    the    In- 
augural Address  delivered  by  him   in   1860,  as  Lord  Rector 
An  Advocate  of     of  the   University  of  Edinburgh,  we    find    this  eloquently 
Classical  Studies,     stated.      After  admitting  that  the  value  of  these  studies  is 
less    immediately    apparent    than    that    of    professional   or 
technical    education,    and    i^ointing  out    that   nevertheless   "the  most  dis- 
tinguished professional  men  bear  witness  in  favour  of  a  course  of  education 
in  which   to   train   the  mind  shall  be  the  first  object,  and  to  stock  it  only 
the  second,"'  he  ]jroceeds  : — 

"  Man  is  to  be  trained  chiefly  by  studying:  and  by  knowing;  man  ;  and  we  are  prepared 
for  knowing  man  in  life  by  learning  him  first  in  books.  .  .  .  But  if  man  is  to  be 
studied  in  books,  he  will  best  be  studied  in  such  books  as  present  him  to  us  in  the 
largest,  strongest,  simplest,  in  a  word,  the  most  typical  forms.  These  forms  are  princi- 
pally found  among  the  ancients. 

"Nor  can  the  study  of  the  ancients  be  dissociated  from  the  study  of  their  languages. 
There  is  a  profound  relation  between  thought  and  the  investiture  which  it  chooses  for 
itself ;  and  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  most  true  that  we  cannot  know  men  or  nations 
unless  we  know  their  tongue.  Diversity  of  language  Avas,  like  labour,  a  temporal 
penalty  inflicted  on  our  race  for  sin ;  but  being,  like  labour,  originally  penal,  like  labour, 
it  becomes,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  a  fertile  source  of  blessing  for  those  who  use  it 
aright.  It  is  the  instrument  of  tliought,  but  it  is  not  a  blind  or  dead  instrument,  it  .  .  . 
reacts  upon  and  bears  up  the  thoughts  from  which  it  springs,  and  serves  to  take  rank 
among  the  most  efTective  powers  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind." 

The  case  for  "  the  hmnanities  "  as  against  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  an 
education  directed  to  obviously  and  immediately  practical  restilts,  has 
seldom  been  more  forcibly  stated.  Mr.  Russell  quotes  from  a  letter, 
written  in  the  year  after  those  Avords  were  spoken,  some  Avords  bearing- 
on  the  same  topic  :  "  The  modern  Euroi^ean  civilisation  from  the  Middle 
Ages  downward  is  the  compound  of  two  great  factors— the  Christian 
religion  for  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  Greek  discipline  for  his  mind  and 
intellect.  .  .  .  The  materials  of  Avhat  Ave  call  classical  training  .  .  . 
were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared  in  order  that  it  might  become 
.     .     .     the  complement  of  Christianity." 

It  Avill  haA'e  been  seen  that  Avhat  distinguished  Mr.  Gladstone's  position 

tOAvards  classical  scliolarshij)  from  that  of  other  eminent  men  to  Avliom  Ave 

liaA-e  referred— the  Pulteneys,   the  Foxes,  the  Derby s,   the 

His  S3riousness     Cariiarvoiis — Avas  the  seriousness  Avhich  he   brought   to  his 

as  a  Classical  handling  of  it.  It  was  no  mere  reminiscence  of  youth,  or 
Scholar.  elegant  exercise,   no  diA^ersion    to    be    taken  up  in  the  in- 

tervals of  business  or  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  the  sterner 
duties  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  AA^as  ahvays  Avith  him ;  one  is  tempted  to 
Avonder  AA'hether  it  did  not  hold  the  first  place  in  his  interests.  At  any  rate, 
one  has  only  to  turn  OA^er  a  page  or  tAA'o  of  the  "Studies"  or  "JuA'entus 
Mundi "  to  see  that  he  attacks  his  stibject  from  no  dilettante  point  of 
vieAV.  He  read  apparently  all  the  literature  connected  with  it,  and 
allowed  nothing  to  escape  him  AAliich  can  thrv:;AV  any  light  tipon  it.  Thus 
when  a  learned  German,  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  prod\iced  a  learned  Avork 
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REDUCED    TAC-SIMILE    OK    Mil.    GL.\1)ST()N-e's    LETTER*    TO    PR.    OilXEFALSCH-RICHTER    COXCERXIXG 

HIS    WOllK    '■  KVI'UOS."' 

(/.'i/  rourtexi/  of  Messrs.  Asher  £  Co.,  CovoU  (Jarden,  11'.) 

*  The  letter  reads  as  follows :—"  A  thorough  examination  of  your  work,  which  would 
Jiave  been  my  best  excuse  for  compliance  with  your  desire,  has  unfortunately  been  out  of 
my  power,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  my  time  together  with  souie 
other  causes. 

"Aided,  however,  bj^  the  references  which  you  kindly  supplied,  I  have  made  myself 
suflBciently  acquainted  with  it  to  be  deepl}^  impressed,  with  its  importance  as  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  great  work  of  unifying  and  integrating  the  archaic  knowledge  which 
has  recently  been  obtained  in  so  many  branches,  and  so  many  quarters. 

"Cyprus  was  I  apprehend  a  great  advanced  post  of  Plicenician  navigation,  commerce, 
and  civilisation,  and  it  may  prove  to  have  been  the  richest  storehouse  of  illustrative 
remains  supplied  by  that  race,  which  played  so  momentous  a  part  in  human  development. 

"  Your  views  of  the  Astarte  Aphrodite,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them, 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  close  correspondence  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  text  of 
Homer.  And  it  may  be  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  the  Gorgoneion,  that  while  the 
Shield   of  Agamemnon  associates  it  with  Cyprus,  the   only  other   mention  (if  I   remember 
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ou  the  Antiquities  of  Cyprus,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  all  ready  to  welcome  it 
in  a  letter  of  four  quarto  pages,  a  fae-simile  of  which  adorns  the  English 
edition  of  the  l^ook,  and  is  here  reproduced.  It  is  with  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  a  little  amusement,  that  the  I'eader  perceives  the  date  of 
the  letter  to  be  February,  1893— that  is  to  say.  a  week  or  two  after  he 
had  met  the  new  Parliament  as  Premier  for  the  fourth  time,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  and  having  on  his  hands  perhaps  the  most  anxious  measure 
for  which  he  had  in  his  whole  career  been  responsible. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  devotion  to  Homer  had,  of  course,  been  in  its  time 
the  subject  of    good-humoured   banter.      In   the  early  'seventies — that  is, 

during  the  latter  part  of  his  first  tenure  of  the  Premier- 
Mr.  Punch's       ship — Mr.   Punch  was   remarkably    Homeric.      No    one    can 
Banter.  have  forgotten  Sir  John  Tenniel's  delightful  cartoon,    "A 

Deplorable  Sceptic."  Mr.  Lowe,  himself  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  but  one  whose  manners  had  not  exactly  been  softened  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  literature  of  antiquity,  had,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  been  appealed  to  for  a  grant  from  the  public  funds  in  aid 
of  a  proposed  exploration  of  the  plain  of  Troj',  and  had  met  the  appeal 
with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  refusal.  The  cartoon  represents  the  two 
statesmen  in  the  characters  of  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Prig  over  their  tea, 
and  the  legend  runs  as  follows  : 

Sairey  Gamp.  "Quite  right  to  refuge  the  money,  my  precious  Bobsey,  but  I  was  sorry 
to  read  your  languidge  to  that  dear  Lord  Stanhope  about  Troy,  and  Achilles,  and  'Omer, 
which  it's  well  beknown  I  studies  'im  day  and  night." 

Bobsey  Prig.  "Bother  your  'Omers,  and  your  Achilleses,  and  your  Troys!  I  don't 
believe  as  there  was  ever  no  such  persons ! " 

The  cynical  half-smile  of  one  gossip,  the  open-mouthed  horror  of  the 
other,  are  inimitably  portrayed. 

A  few  months  earlier  Mr.  Gladstone  is  found  lamenting  that — 

"  Each  houi-  of  the  day  some  fresh  duty  elicits ; 
The  world  little  recks  of  their  jading  amount ; 
My  readings  of  Homer  come  seldom,  like  visits 
Of  angels.    Their  sum  on  my  fingers  I  count. 

"  The  last  time  I  looked  into  Homer,  I  read  it 
How  Atlas  the  Prudent,  as  deep  as  the  sea, 
Bears  the  world  on  his  shoulders.    And  this,  on  my  credit, 
I  think  'my  fi-iend  Homer'  intended  for  me." 

Another  cartoon  is  somewhat  more  serious  in  tone.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  his  Homer  beside  him.      The  ghost  of  the 

right)  of  the  Gorgon  in  Homer  is  in  the  Underworld  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  which  is 
as  I  conceive  altogether  exotic,  that  is  to  say,  Phoenician,  in  its  character. 

"  I  could  wish  that  this  letter  were  more  worthy  of  its  occasion ;  but  you  will  I  am 
sure  excuse  its  insufficiency  on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  written.  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faithful  and  obedient 

"W.  E.  Gladstone. 
"I  take   the  liberty   of  enclosing  a   recent  paper  of  my  own,  somewhat  slight   in   its 
texture,  wliich  has  certain  points  of  relation  with  your  work." 
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bard  rises,  and  pointing  to  some  disorderly  mob  of  strikers  and  others  in 
the  distance — Mr.  Punch  went  tlirough  a  phase  of  somewhat  nervous  Con- 
servatism in  social  matters  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago— quotes  "  3Ir. 
Poi3e's   translation  of  a  passage  of  mine,  Sir"':— 

"  But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose, 

Him  with  reproof  he  checked,  or  tamed  with  blows : 
'  Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allowed 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  a  usurping  crowd." " 


SIR    JOHN    TENNIEL'S    CARTOON    "A    DEPLORABLE    SCEPTIC,"'    IN    PUNCH     (P-   148). 
{By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Agriew,  Ltd.) 


Classical  studies,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  had.  in  ]\Ir.  Gladstone's 
view,  a  side  on  which  they  come  in  contact  with  problems  far  i-emoved 
from  the  si^here  of  mere  intellectual  pastime.  Hokling 
firmly  as  he  did  to  the  belief  in  a  Provideuti;d  order  of 
the  world,  he  naturally  Avas  unwilling  to  treat  as  outside 
that  ordei'  n  people  Avho  have  played  so  great  a  part  (to 
use  his  o\\  11  words)  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  have  left 
so  indelil)le  a  mark  upon  the  character  of  the  human  race,  as  have  that 
Creek  i)eople  whose  genius  in  its  ])rimitive  and  least  corrupted  foi-m  is 
reflected  in  the  Homeric  Avritings.  "The  rearing  and  training  of  mankind 
for  the  Gospel,"  he  says  further,  "was  not  confined  to  that  eminent  and 


The  Hellenic 
Element  in 
Civilisation. 
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couspicvions  part  of  the  process  which  is  rei^reseuted  by  the  dispensations 
given  to  tlie  Pati'iarelis  and  tlie  Jews." 

The  address  from  Avliieh  these  plirases  are  taken  Avas  delivered  by  Mi-. 
(Jhidstone  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1865,  at  tlie  conclusion 
of  his  term  of  oftice  as  Lord  Rector,  mider  the  title  of  "The  Place  of 
Ancient  Greece  in  the  Providential  Order."  It  is  an  eloqnent  defence  of 
the  claims  of  Greece  to  have  secnred  through  her  art  and  her  philosophy 
(hie  recognition  for  physical  and  intellectual  excellence.  We  have  learnt 
from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  distinguish  between  the  "Hellenic"  and  the 
"Hebraic"  factors  in  human  nature,  with  their  insistence  respectively  on 
the  claims  of  beauty  and  of  duty.  Mr.  Gladstone's  leading  thought  is 
not  veiy  dissimilar,  save  that  he  is  more  concerned  to  show  the  actual 
lesults  achieved,  under  Providence,  by  the  persistence  of  the  Hellenic 
element  in  European  civilisation.  Pointing  out  the  danger  which  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation  Avith  it  were  at  one  moment  running  from  the 
tendency  to  debase  imduly  every  part  of  man's  nature  that  was  not 
directly  concerned  with  conduct,  he  shows  how  this  tendency,  "by  severing 
the  Gospel  from  all  else  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious  in  creation,  would 
have  exposed  the  spiritual  teacher  to  a  resistance  not  only  vehement 
but  just,  and  would  have  placed  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  permanent  and 
hopeless  discord  with  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  I'eason,  truth,  and  beauty, 
kingdoms  established  by  the  very  same  Almighty  Hand." 

Christianity  is  no  doubt  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  but,  he  suggestively 
adds,  "the  salt  is  one  thing,  the  thing  salted  is  another."  The  function, 
he  would  say,  of  the  Greek  culture  and  the  Greek  intellect  was  to 
bring  into  the  most  perfect  condition  the  material  which  it  was  the 
task  of  the  Gospel  to  render  incorruptible  ;  a  nobler  conception  surely, 
and  more  exalting  to  human  nature,  than  that  of  those  Avho,  whether 
Avith  condemnation  or  AAdth  approbation,  AAOuld  AA'holly  isolate,  each 
from  the  other,   its  aesthetic,   its  intellectual,   and  its  moral  elements. 

With  these  feelings  as  to  the  dignity  of  ancient  learning,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  liaA^e  ahvays  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  A'enerable  institutions  in  AA'liich  more  than  else- 
Attifcuda  towards  AA'here  that  learning  finds  a  home — the  ancient  Universi- 
tii3  Universities,  ties.  "  If,"  said  he  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Edinburgh, 
"apart  from  Avhat  may  be  the  counsels  of  ProAddence  as 
to  ultimate  success,  it  lay  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Christianity  that 
it  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  regeneration  of  human 
nature  and  society,  such  a  concei^tion  as  that  of  the  UniA^ersity  AAas 
surely  her  appropriate  ally."  To  his  oAvn  UniAersity  of  Oxford  his 
attachment  never  AvaA^ered.  EA-en  Avlien  smarting  from  his  rejection, 
after  eighteen  years'  service  as  its  Parliamentary  representatiA'e,  he  could 
say,  in  AAords  Avhich  have  been  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  " I  haA'e 
loved  the  UniA'ersity  of  Oxford  AAitli  a  deep  and  passionate  love.  .  .  If  my 
affection  is  of  the  smallest  advantage  to  that  great,  that  ancient,  that 
ai()l)le  institution,  that  advantage — such  as  it  is,  and  it  is  most  in- 
significant—Oxford AAall  possess  as  long  as  I  breathe."  Such  indeed  Avas 
Mr.  Gladstone's  devotion  to  his  own  University  that  sometimes  he  has 
Ijeen  thought  not  to  do  full  justice  to  its  principal  riA^al.  The  dis- 
tinguished head  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Caiubridge  found  himself  one 
day,   betAveen  18S0  and  1885,   in  the  company  of  the  Prime  Minister.      In 
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the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  remark  disparaging 
the  capacity  of  Cambridge  for  producing  statesmen.  "I  told  him,"  said 
the  Master,  "  that  he  had  six  Cambridge  men  at  that 
moment  in  his  Cabinet ;  but  as  I  heard  him  repeat  the  Oxford  and 
observation  the  next  day,  I  suppose  he  did  not  believe  Cambridge, 
me."  Probably  in  the  energy  of  conversation  the  state- 
ment may  have  been  made  in  somewhat  too  general  terms  ;  the  name.g 
of  Pitt,  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  show  that  as  Cambridge  can  sometimes 
Avin  a  boat-race,  so  she  can  sometimes  produce  a  Prime  Minister.  But 
there  was  a  basis  of  truth  underlying  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  ;  as  he 
was  able  to  show  when  delivering  the  first  Romanes  Lecture  at  Oxford 
some  years  later.  In  the  course  of  this  "'Academic  Sketch,"  as  he  calls 
it— the  irreverent  might  suggest  that  "  Our  Noble  Selves "  had  been  a 
better  title— he  points  out  that  from  Lord  North  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
every  one  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  University  who  have  held  office 
during  a  period  of  120  years,  "  six  in  number,  has  also  been,  or  has 
become,  a  Prime  Minister  of  this  country."  If  to  these  we  add  Canning, 
Peel,  the  lecturer  himself,  who  at  the  time  when  he  spoke  had  just 
entered  upon  the  office  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Oxford  as  a  trainer  of  Prime  Ministers  woidd  seem  to  be 
established  beyond  controversy. 

This  lecture  is  in  its  way  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  r-emarkable  feats 
in  that  field  of  his  activity  -which  we  are  at  preseiit  considering.  At  the 
time  when  he  delivered  it,  he  had,  as  has  been  said,  just  become  Prime 
Minister  for  the  fourth  time.  He  was  within  a  couple  of  months  of  com- 
pleting his  eighty-third  year.  Yet  he  could  find  leisure  to  prepare,  and 
energy  to  deliver,  a  masterly  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  University 
from  its  first  beginning  in  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present 
century,  comparing  its  development  with  that  of  its  great  rivals,  Paris 
and  Cambridge,  and  commemorating  its  famous  men.  The  noble  eulogy, 
for  such  it  is,  of  a  noble  institution  does  not  confine  itself  to  past 
glories,  but  breathes  a  spirit  of  confidence  for  the  future,  coupled  Avith 
some  wise  words  of  caution  as  to  the  spirit  in  Avhieh  the  old  Universities, 
if  they  are  to  hold  their  predominance,  and  do  for  England  in  the 
future  what  they  have  done  in  the  past,  must  accei^t  the  conditions 
of  modern  life. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  interests 
were  not  limited   to   Homer.      As  befitted  one  "udio  Avas  always  an  ardent 
lover  of  Italy,  to  whom  indeed  Italy  may  be  said  to  owe 
no  small  share  of  the  gratitude  due  for  aid  in  raising  her-        studies  la 
self   from    the    "geographical    expression"     that    she    ^yas  "^^^^^  ^^"^^^^t^"^^- 
forty  years  ago  to  the  united  nation  that  she  is  to-day,  he 
Mas  a  student  of   no  mean  attainments  in  Italian    literature.      No  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  library  was  devoted  to  books  relating  to  Dante ;  and 
those  who  have  carried  their  studies  of  that  poet  beyond  the  first  stages 
know    that    he   is  capable    by  himself    of   providing  occupation  for    more 
than  all  a  busy  man's  spare  time.     So  far  as  we  know,  besides  the  si^ccimens 
of    translation    already    spoken    of,   Mr.    Gladstone's  sole  published  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  Dante  is  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  June,  1892,  on  the  subject  of  a  visit  which  some  authorities 
allege  that  Dante  made  to  Oxford.      The  evidence  for  this  visit  is  not,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  very  strong,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Gladstone's 
arguments,  some  of  which  tempt  the  reader  to  recall  Dante's  own  line, 
"Affection  bends  the  judgment  to  her  ply,"  induced  many  persons  to 
accept  it  as  proved.  Indeed,  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  had  that 
effect  on  himself;  at  any  rate,  in  the  lecture  above  referred  to,  "vvliich  was 
delivered  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  article,  there  is  no  hint  that 
Dante  may  have  been  among  the  eminent  men  Avhom  the  growing  fame 
of  Oxford  attracted  from  foreign  parts.  The  article  is,  however,  in- 
teresting as  a  good  presentment  of  such  evidence  as  there  is  in  favour  of 
the  taJe,  ingeniously  reinforced  by  certain  collateral  considerations. 

An  earlier  excursion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  into  the  fields  of  Italian  literature 
was  a  brilliant  essay  on  "the  imhappy  poet  Leopardi.  Though  perhaps  the 
I  greatest  name  among  the  Italian  poets  of  the  present  century,  Leopardi 
is  little  known  in  England  now,  and  even  in  1850,  when  the  paper  appeared 
(in  the  Quarterly  Review),  it  may  be  supposed  that  few  people  had  heard 
or  remembered  his  name.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  notice  that  in 
the  '"Gleanings"  of  1879,  among  which  this  essay  Avas  reprinted,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appended  a  note  commenting  on  "the  deplorable  and  barbarous  neglect 
of  the  Italian  tongue  and  literature,"  which,  he  says,  "had  begun,  but  had 
scarcely  begun,  to  be  felt  among  us  in  1850,  but  is  now  general  and 
hardened."  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  brought 
some  improvement  in  this  respect ;  though  even  to-day  Italian  literature 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  studied  as  it  deserves,  when  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  have  found  it  necessary  to  strike  it  out  of  their  list  of 
subjects  in  which  candidates  may  offer  themselves  for  examination.  It 
is  not  the  least  of  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  that  the  study  of  her  language, 
the  purest  representative  of  Latin,  for  so  many  centuries  the  language 
of  empire,  should  in  a  country  so  rich  in  scholarship  as  England  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  little  inore  than  a  pastime  for  the  dilettante. 

As  an  old  Etonian,  there  was  one  ta^k  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  take  up.  If  Etonians  in  the  old  days  learnt 
nothing  else,  at  least  they  learnt  their  Horace ;  and  no 
Translating  man  mIio  knew  his  Horace,  retained  his  love  of  the 
Horace.  classics    into    mature   life,    and    possessed    Mr.    Gladstone's 

command  of  the  English  language,  could  fail  to  try  his 
hand  in  an  enterprise  where  many  have  fairly  prospered,  while  no  one 
has  ever  achieved,  or  probably  ever  Avill  achieve,  such  a  success  as  would 
entitle  him  to  claim  the  ground  for  his  own  to  the  exclusion  of  all  later 
comers.  In  the  volume  of  ti'anslations  produced  in  partnership  with 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  a  specimen  or  two  of  Horace 
in  English,  and  a  fcAv  more  appeared  subsequently  in  magazines ;  but 
the  prodiiction  of  a  complete  version  of  the  Odes  was  deferred  till  after 
his  final  resignation  of  office  in  1894,  when  it  seemed  not  unfitly  to  in- 
dicate with  a  kind  of  triumph  that  the  man  of  letters  had  after  all 
succeeded  in  outliving  the  politician. 

Perhaps  what  most  strikes  the  reader  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  rendering 
of  Horace's  Odes,  besides  its  general  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  the 
compression  of  the  language— an  object,  as  he  tells  us,  at  which  he 
especially  aimed— is  a  certain  dignified  simplicity,  passing  occasionally 
into  stiff'ness,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  rather  to  associate  with  the 
verse  of  the  last  century.    There  is  no    need    here    to    go    into    minuter 
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criticism;  but  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  at  liis  best— and,  cnrionsly 
enough,  he  is  often  at  his  best  in  the  lighter  odes — holds  his  own  well 
Avith  any  of  his  i)redecessors.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
average  samjile  of  his  work — 

"  Neither  always  tempt  the  deep, 
Nor,  Lieinius,  always  keep. 
Fearing  storms,   the   slippery  beach : 
Such  the  rule  of  life   I  teach. 

"  Golden  is   the    middle   state ; 
Love  the  middle  gifts  of  fate. 
Not  the  squalid  sloven  cot, 
Proud  and  envied  palace  not. 

*'  Tallest  pines  must  oftenest  bend, 
And  the  tallest  tower  descend  ; 
Heaviest  falls  from  loftiest  heights; 
'Tis  the  tops  that  lightning  smites. 

"  Fear  in   good  times,   hope  in  ill, 
"Wise  and  well-trained  bosoms  fill; 
Angry  winters  come  from  Jove, 
Jove  those  winters  will  remove." 

We  may  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  another  ode,  in  which  every 
subsequent  translator  has  had  before  his  eyes  as  he  worked  the  mighty 
name  of  Dryden.  Putting  him  out  of  the  competition,  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  version  is  much  inferior  to  the  best. 

"Of  purpose,  God  all  future  doom 

Wraps  in  a  darkness  thick  as  night, 
And  smiles  in  scorn,  if  man  presume 
Beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  right. 

"  Hold  fast  the  present.    All  beside 

Shifts,   as  a  shifting  stream  "will  now 
Towards  Tuscan  waters  gently  glide, 
Then  hurl  from  oft"  some  craggy  brow 

"Boulders  and  trees,  and  flocks  and  sheds, 

With  woods'  and  mountains'  echoing  sound } 
As  the  wild  deluge  Alls  the  beds. 
And  bursts  the  margins  all  around. 

"  Self -ruled,    light-hearted  shall  he  be, 
Who  daily  '  I  have  lived '  can  say ; 
Dark  tempests  let  the   Sire  decree. 
Or  brightness,  for  the  coming  day, 

"Yet  cannot  he  the  bygone  days 

Unmake,   or  hold  the  past  undone, 
Nor  can  with   utmost  might  erase 
The  work  of  hours  whose  glass  is  run." 

This  is  Horace's  "  Advice  to  a  Statesman ; "  it  is  advice  by  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  on  occasion  show  himself  capable  of  profiting  ;  nor,  indeed, 
has  any  better  recipe  been  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  undimmed 
eye  and  the  unabated  force  to  an  age  far  beyond  that  at  ^^■hich  life 
usually  becomes  labour  and  sorrow. 

Arthur  John  Butler. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
MR.    GLADSTONE    AS   A   TORY-1832-1841. 


"Full  many  a  fond  expectant  eye  is  bent 
Where  Newark's  towers  are  mirrored  in  the  Trent."— George  Fox. 

Tlie  Last  of  the  Unreformed  Parliaments— The  Old  Order  and  the  New— Tlie  Borough  of 
Newark-upon-Trent— The  Duke  of  Newcastle— Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Election  Address 
—A  Second  Address— A  Heckling— The  Tory  Rout  in  the  Country— A  Government 
of  Whig  Aristocrats— The  Old  St.  Stephen's— A  Liverpool  Election— Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Maiden  Speech— Speech  on  Slavery :  England  and  her  Colonies— Speech  on 
Electoral  Corruption— O'Connell's  Reply— Defending  the  Irish  Church— Death  of  A.  H. 
Hallam— Opposing  the  Duke  of  Wellington— The  Effects  of  Reform— The  Melbourne 
Government  Formed— University  Tests— The  Melbourne  Government  Dismissed— 
Peel's  Administration— Mr.  Gladstone  Selected  for  Office — First  Interview  with  Lord 
Aberdeen— Roebuck  and  the  Disaffected  Canadians— Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Bill— The 
Irish  Cliurch— Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Oxford  Movement— Lord  Melbourne's  Return 
to  Office— The  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  Mutilated— In  Rooms  at  the  Albany — 
Denouncing  O'Connell — Coercion  for  Canada— Church  Rates — An  Aborigines  Com- 
mittee—The New  Parliament  (1837)- Elementarj^  Education— A  Call  from  Tennyson 
— The  Canadian  Rebellion— Mi-.  Gladstone  Attacks  the  Philosophical  Radicals— The 
Apprentice  System — James  Grant's  Estimate  of  Mi*.  Gladstone — Correspondence  Avith 
Samuel  Wilberforce— Approximating  to  Tractarianism — The  Maynooth  Grant— Mr.  Glad- 
stone Replies  to  Lord  Morpeth — His  Book  on  State  and  Church— Adverse  Criticism 
—In  Sicily— At  Rome — Macaulay  on  Gladstone— Gladstone  on  Macaulay— Suspension 
of  the  Jamaica  Constitution— Lord  Melbourne  Resigns— Mr.  Gladstone's  Marriage — 
The  China  Question  :  Entering  the  Lists  with  Macaulay— Joining  Grillion's  Club- 
Growing  Hatred  of  Slavery— Still  a  Tory. 

ON  the  7tli  of  June,  1832,  the  Reform  Bill  became  an  Act,  and  on  December 
3rd  of  the  same  year,  the  last  of  the  Unreformed  Parliaments  was  dis- 
solved ;  the  old  order  was  to  give  place  to  a  new  one,  a  different  spirit 
was  to  come  over  Parliament.  The  people  had  won  the  first  great  battle 
in  their  long  campaign  Avith  the  privileged  classes. 

From  this  time  the  popularity  of  a  measure  began  to  be  regarded  as 
a  positive  argument    in    its  favour,   and    it  came  gi'adually  to   be    recog- 
nised that  to  redress  grievances  is  more  statesmanlike  than 
to    suppress    riots.      The    great    measures    for    the    reform     The  Old  O-dar 
of    the    Poor    Law    and    of    Municijml    Corporations    soon      ^^<^  ^^^  Naw. 
proved  that  petitions  have    their  abuses  and  commissions 
their  uses,  and  that  an  apt  citation  from  a  Blue  Book  may  be  even  more 
convincing  than  an  elegiac  couplet.      But  prejudices  die  hard  and  abuses 
die  harder  in  the  most  conservative  of  all  countries. 

Many  legislative  blunders  had  to  be  made  before  it  could  be  fully 
and  generally  recognised  that  the  most  admirably  selected  lines  of 
sttidy,  the  completest  courses  of  logic  and  metaphysic,  the  cultivation 
of  liteiary  taste,  the  accumulation  of  the  political  records  and  political 
theories  of  the  past,  do  not  in  themselves  provide  even  the  subtlest  and 
most  sympathetic  mind  with  the  materials  for  sound  political  judgment; 
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that  those  are  merely  the  instruments  which  enable  the  politician  to 
test  present  conditions  and  reason  from  present  experiences.  For  those 
who  are  debarred  from  the  political  laboratory,  ignorant  of  present 
conditions  of  society,  dialectic  becomes  mere  disputation  and  learning 
degenerates  into  pedantry.  When  we  remember  that  the  ruling  classes 
were  never  taught  or  expected  to  examine  minutely  the  conditions  of  the 
poor,  their  food,  their  homes,  their  religious  instincts,  their  political  desires, 
we  can  hardly  wondei-  that  Canning  and  Canning's  pupil  shared  the 
"idle  and  futile  fears"  which  distracted  the  mind  of   Mr.  Disraeli  in   1806 
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— though  not  in  1867.  The  type  of  statesman  to  which  Canning  be- 
longed,   and    to    which    Mr.    Gladstone    closely    conformed,   was    the    best 

result  of  the  system  of  close  boroughs.  A  close  borough 
Close  Boroughs,     was    a    property    which    might   produce  either    a    financial 

or  a  political  rent.  Some  seats  were  let  at  a  thousand  a 
year;  but  a  considerable  number  of  these  "convenient  entries"  into  the 
House  of  Commons  were  reserved  for  young  gentlemen  who  had  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  party  leaders  by  a  college  reputation,  a  clever 
pamphlet,  or  a  rhetorical  period  at  a  county  meeting.  If  these  men 
improved  their  fame  in  Parliament,  they  became  in  their  turn  Ministers 
and  great  men,  and  naturally  displayed  their  lo;s'alty  to  a  system  which 
had  pressed  their  own  talents  into  the  service  of  tlieii'  country.  Thus 
Mr.  Pitt  sent  for  young  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  for  young 
Mr.    Macaulay.      The    results  of   the  system  were  more  creditable  to  the 
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quality  of  the  British  aristocracy  than  to  the  machinery  of  tlie  British 
Constitution  ;  yet  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  presence  of  a  few  men 
of  genius  and  industry  at  the  head  of  affairs  postponed  and  retarded 
the  cause  of  reform.  The  Napoleonic  wars  were  the  golden  age  of  these 
Imperial  statesmen,  who,  highly  educated  and  living  apart,  Avhile  they 
i-egarded  the  aristocrats  with  gratitude  as  their  early  patrons,  and  with 
indulgence  as  their  intellectual  inferiors,  naturally  despised  the  middle  and 
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neglected  the  lower  classes.  Such  contempt  and  neglect  Avere  only  safe 
or  possible  while  the  nation  ^vas  distracted  from  its  domestic  cares  and 
grievances  by  the  fear  of  a  foreign 'invasion.  So  long  as  there  were. battles, 
statesmen  might  forget  the  price  of  bi'ead.  A  diplomatic  despatch  was  all 
important.  A  poor  law  commission  Avas  unnecessary ;  local  government 
beneath  their  notice.  "A  mob  might  be  massacred  without  deeply 
exciting  their  sympathy ;  but  the  loss  of  a  great  genei'al  or  a  great  states- 
man they  felt  as  a  national  calamity."* 

The    rotten    borough    system,   the  ciiriosa  feUcifas    of    the    old    British 

*  Bulwer's  "Historical  Characters,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  209. 
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constitution,  was  regarded  witli  affection  by  Mr.  Gladstone  even  in  his 
later  years.  Doyle  lecords  how  on  one  occasion,  as  they  were  driving  back 
from  Chester  to  HaAvarden,  he  made  the  remai'k  :  "  If  you  are  so  anxions 
to  have  young  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Avliy  did  you  Liberals 
abolish  the  rotten  boroughs?"  Mr.  Gladstone  answered  warmly:  "What 
do  you  mean?  Why,  1  was  the  last  man  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
who  ventured  to  utter  a  word  in  their  behalf."  Certainly  something 
has  been  lost,  as  something  always  is  lost,  in  the  processes  of  jaolitical 
reconstruction.  "We  shall  get  no  more  Burkes,  Pitts,  and  Foxes,  and 
Horners,  and  Cannings,  and  Mackintoshes,  Macaulays  and  Gladstones 
into  the  House  of  Commons  along  that  covered  way,"  is  Doyle's 
doleful  reflection ;  and  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  Frederic  Elliot  spoke  in  a  similar  vein.  "Under  the  old 
system,"  he  said,  "ijolitics  was  a  profession.  Young  men  were  taken 
up  by  patrons  of  boroughs  and  bi-ought  early  into  public  life.  Xow  there 
are  not  ten  seats,  perhaps  not  five,  into  which'  a  public-spirited  patron  can 
put  a  promising  young  friend."  He  admitted  that  for  legislative  jsurposes 
the  Reformed  House  was  better  than  the  old.  But  it  was  more  difficult, 
he  tho^ight,  to  get  good  administrators  and  Ministers.  The  new  type  of 
member  Avas  a  man  of  increasing  income  and  declining  years — "great 
land-ownei's  or  manufacturers,  or  the  jjeople  Avho  have  banking-houses  in 
a  borough,  or  villas  with  little  parks  and  clipped  hedges  near  one,  and 
who  had  not  taken  to  politics,  except  parish  politics,  till  they  were  forty 
or  fifty." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  entry  into  Parliament  was  a  happy  mixture  of  the 
old  and  the  new  system.  In  his  own  words  he  was  not  "nominated"  but 
"  recommended." 

Gibbon  tells  how,  when  he  was  destroying  —  on  joaper  —  an  army 
of  barbarians.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  called  to  offer  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Macaulay  found  a  nomination  for  a  nomination  borough 
enclosed  in  a  letter.  Even  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  quite  drive  this 
romantic  element  from  English  politics ;  for  it  was  only  a  few 
months  after  being  sent  abroad  by  his  father,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  equipped  with  the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient  weapons  of  political 
warfare,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Mas  siimmoned  from  Milan  by  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  of  immense  energy  and  iron  resolution — blessed, 
moreover,  with  enough  intellect  to  realise  that  God  had  granted  him 
with  the  lordship  of  land  the  absolute  ownership  of  every  thing  and 
person  that  lived  or  grew  upon  it.  It  happened  that  among  his  other 
territorial  inheritances  was  the  royal  borough  of  Newark,  a  great  part 
of    Avhich    he    held    from    the    Crown.       Until    1829     two 

Newaxk-upon-  Tory  members  nominated  by  the  Duke  had  been 
Trent.  returned     with     mechanical     loyalty     by     a     subservient 

tenantry.  But  at  a  bye  -  election  in  1829,  Serjeant 
Wilde,  the  Whig  candidate,  secured  an  unpleasantly  large  vote  ;  and 
forty  tenants  who  had  supported  Wilde  received  notices  to  quit  im- 
mediately after  the  election.  One  of  them  explained  that  he  had  voted 
by  mistake  ;  "  Then  the  notice  to  quit  is  a  mistake,"  was  the  ducal 
ansAver.  But  the  remainder  were  left  to  reflect  iipon  the  material 
disadvantages  of  carrying  their  ix)litics  to  the  polling  booth.  An 
indignation  meeting  Avas  held  and  a  petition  sent  to  Parliament ;  but  the 
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only  reply  extracted  from  the  Duke  was  that  "  he  had  a  right  to  do 
as  he  liked  with  his  oavii."  The  words  became  proverbial,  and  Avere 
used  effectively  by  the  Whigs,  not  only  in  Newark— Avliere  Wilde  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  1881— but  all  over  the  country. 

Indeed,   the  Duke  Avas    more    remarkable    for    his    morals   than  for  his 
intellectuals,   and    for    his    priA^ate  virtues    than    for    his  public  services— 
unless  Ave  include  those   unintentional    benefactions  Avliich 
extreme  bigotry  frequently  renders    to    the    cause   of  pro-       The  Duke 
gress.     Nassau  Senior  tells  Iioav,   on  one  occasion,    Sugden,        Newcastle 
Avhen  he  Avas  Lord  Chancellor,   had  to  reply  to  the  Duke 
of  NeAvcastle.      Sugden  Avas  annoyed  Avith    the    Duke    for   liaA'ing  spoken 
of  him  persistently  as  a  laAvyer.      "I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  "  Avhy 
the  noble  Duke  is  constantly  calling  me  a   '  laAvyer.'    I  liaA-e  never  called 
him  a  statesman." 

But  tho  Duke  had  no  thought  of  boAving  to  the  popular  storm  or 
of  neglecting  NcAvark  because  NeAA^ark  had  strayed  for  a  year  from  his 
political  guidance.  Accordingly,  Avhen  Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  first 
political  campaign,  the  Avhole  influence  of  Clumber  *  Avas  at  his  back. 
He  did  not  at  once  A'isit  Newark,  but,  leaA^ng  Milan  in  July,  reached 
London  in  time  to  issue  his  first  address  to  the  electors  on  the 
4tli  of  August,   1832.      This  interesting  document  ran  as  folloAvs  :— 

"  Gentlemex,— Induced  by  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  sujiport,  I  venture  to  offer 
myself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  high  honour  of  representing  you  in  tlie  ensuing  Parliament. 

"  It  has  been  recommended  to  me  to  avoid   introducing  excitement   iu   the  town  by  a 
personal  canvass  at  this  early  period,  unless  the  example  of  any  other 
Candidate    should     render     it    necessary.      Let    me,    how^ever,    briefly     Mr    Gladstones 
express,  as  my  claims  on  your  confidence  and  favour,  a  warm  and  con-    Election  Addrsss, 
scientious  attachment  to  our  Government  as  a  limited  Monarchy,  and  to  1832. 

the  Union  of  our  Church  and  State,  as  having  been  to  us  the  source  of 

numberless  blessings,  and  as  most  strictly  adapted  to  a  Christian  Nation.  I  consider  that 
this  attachment  itself  involves  the  strongest  obligation,  botli  to  secure  the  removal  of 
real  abuses,  and  to  resist  the  imputation  of  those  which  are  imaginary. 

"  I  admit  facts,  and  abstract  principles  only  in  subservience  to  facts,  as  the  true 
standard  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Legislation,  and  recognise  the 
sedulous  promotion  of  British  interests  as  its  first  and  most  ]iroper  oljject.  The 
alleviation  of  the  public  burdens  consistently  with  the  strict  adherence  to  our  national 
engagements— the  defence,  in  particular,  of  our  Irish  Establishments— the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  Classes— the  adjustment  of  our  Golnnial  Interests,  with 
measures  for  the  moral  advancement  and  further  legal  protection  of  our  fellow-sul)jects 
in  slavery— and  the  observance  of  a  dignified  and  impartial  Foreign  policy— are  objects, 
for  the  attainment  of  which,  sliould  it  be  your  pleasure  to  return  me  to  Parliament,  I 
liope  to  laljour  witli  honesty,  diligence,  and  perseverance— recognising  no  interests  but 
those  which  are  truly  national. 

"  When  the  proper  time  shall  be  considered  to  have  arrived,  it  will  be  alike  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  enter  into  the  most  unreserved  personal  communications,  conscious  as  I 
am  that  tiicy  form  the  only  satisfactory  basis  of  mutual  confidence. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant,  W.  E, 
Gladstone." 

JMr.  Gladstone  Avas  proscribed  by  the  committee  of  the  Anti-slaA'ery 
Society  as  one  of  those  candidates  "  whose  past  conduct  or  present  pro- 
fessions or  admitted  personal  interests  in  the  question  left  the  committee 

*  The  ducal  seat— not  many  miles  from  Newark. 
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without    hoyye    that    tlu\v    would   sup]K)rt    iiumediato    aljoUtion."     Shortly 

afterwards    the    two    old   inenibers,    Wilde    (Whij?)    and    Haudley    (Tory) 

appeared   on  the  scene,  and  Mr.  (Gladstone  followed  imnie- 

Arrivai  at         diately.      He  has  left  us  two  accounts  of  his  arrival.      In 

Newark.  qh^  of  them,  communicated  to  Mr.  Cornelius  BroAvn  for  the 

"Annals  of  Newark,"  he  says  that  he  '"arrived  at  Newark 

after  a  journey  of  forty  hours  from  Torquay,   at  midnight,   on  Monday, 

24th  September,   1832,   an    absolute    personal    stranger,    aged    twenty-two. 

Next  morning  I  set  forth  on  my  canvass,   with  band,   flags,  and    badges 


THE     "CXINTON     ARMS,"     NEWARK,    IX    1832. 


of  every  kind,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  people.  The  constituency  was,  I 
think,  1,570  in  number,  and  the  Duke's  tenants  rather  under  one-fourth. 
But  his  influence  Avas  my  sole  recommendation.  It  Avas,  however,  an 
arduous  contest,  extending,  with  intermissions,  ovei-  three  months.  The 
canvass  was  old-fashioned  and  thorough.  We  Avent  into  CA'ery  house,  be 
it  AA'hat  it  might.  EA^en  paupers  Avere  asked  for  their  influence.  '  Oh, 
sir!'  replied  one  old  Avoman,  'my  influence  is  but  Aery  shalloAA.'  A 
clergyman,  recently  come,  entered  another  old  A\'oman's  house  AA^th  a 
memorandum  book,  Avhicli  happened  to  be  red.  '  God  bless  you,  sir, 
she  cried ;   '  I  aaIsIi   you   success.' " 

There  AAas  an  idea  among  young  Radicals  like  Roebuck,  Avho  AA'as  stand- 
ing for  Bath,  that  pei'sonal  cauAass  AAas  unilemoci-atic ;  but  AA'e  do  not 
hear  that  Ser.ieant  Wilde  put  that  doctrine  into  practice.  NeAA'ark  AA^as 
hardly  a  suitable  place  foi*  experiments  in  political  idealism.     In  another 
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letter,    written    in    December,    1875,    to    a    Mr, 
Newark  supporters,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  : — 


Gadley,    one    of   liis    old 


"I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  my  first  arrival  in  the  place,  at  midnight,  by 
the  Highflyer  coach,  in  August  or  September,  1832,  after  a  journey  of  forty  hours  from 
Torquay,  of  which  we  thought  nothing  in  tliose  days.  Next  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
we  sallied  foi-tli  from  the  Clinton  Arms  to  begin  a  canvass,  on  which  I  now  look  back 
as  the  most  exciting  period  of  my 
life.  I  never  worked  harder  or 
slept  so  badly,  that  is  to  say,  so 
little." 


VV()HT[!V    AN!)  IM>LFj,M)ENT 

ELECTORS 

Borough  of  Wewark. 


" — r'" — TiimmrTn 


CHM!J>l!A 


.,1lP.„, 


Meanwhile,  if  the  Whig 
newspapers  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  Clinnber  influ- 
ence was  hard  at  ^vork. 
A  Whig  butler  and  two 
Whig  workmen  had  been 
discharged  "  because  i  they 
Tvould  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  slavery  man." 
But  these  and  many  other 
instances,  which  might  be 
collected  from  the  local  or- 
gans, were  no  doubt  indig- 
nantly repudiated ;  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  Avas  very  proud 
of  his  first  constituency. 
*'  It  was  not,"  he  said  long 
afterwards,  in  his  argument 
for  the  county  franchise, 
"•  the  love  of  equality 
A\'hich  induced  the  "working 
men  of  England  to  struggle 
with  all  their  might  in 
1831-2  for  a  Reform  Act, 
Avhich  not  only,  as  they 
knew  full  well,  did  not 
confer  the  vote  uj^on  their 
class  at  large,  but  which  pro- 
vided for  the  extinction  of 
the  truly  popular  franchises 
theretofore  existing  in  Pres- 
ton, in  Newark  and  in  maiay  other  places."  Speaking  in  London  on 
May  81st,  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  Newark  of  sixty  years  before  as 
"  a  scot  and  lot  borough,  in  which,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  principle 
of  household  suffrage  existed." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1832,  he  made  his  first 
Red  Club,  and  on  the  following  day  issued  his  second 
Avorthy  and  independent  electors  of  tlie  borough  of 
Lincoln    had    already    issued  one  of   a   similar  character 


tuivf  tlit:  l»f)n-»r  u>  r»'miiiit. 


Your  n. 


W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


.  »Nb  t    KilJOt.  PKIMTEItS,  XEW»BJ< 


REDUCED    FAC-SIMILE    OF    MR.    GLADSTONE  S    LETTER 
THANKS    TO    THE    NEWARK    ELECTORS,    1832. 
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speech     to     the 
address    "  to  the 
Newark."    Lord 
"to  the   gentry, 
electors    of  South    Nottingliamshire " — "a    style    significant  of 
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much,"  as  Mr.  Robbins*  justly  remarks.  Tlie  earlier  paragraphs  of  this 
second     address    are     chiefly    noteworthy    for    the    retrospective     attack 

on  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  suggestion  that  its  evils  should 

A    Second        be    mitigated     by     increasing      the     religious     and    social 

Address.  activities    of    the    State.      The    second    half  —  which   does 

not  merit '"  quotation  —  consists  of  an  elaborate  reply 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  the  course  of  which, 
after  supporting  from  Scripture  his  view  that  moj^al  should  precede 
physical  emancipation,  he  earnestly  trusts  that  "with  the  utmost  speed 
which  prudence  will  admit,  we  shall  arrive  at  that  exceedingly  desirable 
consummation,  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery."  The  manifesto  is  headed, 
"  Clinton  Arms,  Newark,  Tuesday,   Oct.  9th,  1832,"  and  begins  thus : — 

"  Gentlemen, — Having  now  completed  my  canvass,  I  think  it  my  duty  as  well 
to  remind  you  of  the  principle  on  which  I  have  solicited  your  votes,  as  freely  to  assure 
my  friends  that  its  result  has  placed  my  success  beyond  a  doubt. 

"  I  have  not  requested  your  favour  on  the  ground  of  adherence  to  tlie  opinions  of  any 
man  or  party,  further  than  such  adherence  can  be  fairly  understood  from  the  conviction 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  avow,  that  we  must  watch  and  resist  that  unenquiring  and 
undiscriminating  desire  for  change  amongst  us,  which  threatens  to  produce,  along  with 
partial  good,  a  melancholy  preponderance  of  mischief;  which,  I  am  persuaded,  would 
aggravate  beyond  computation  the  deep-seated  evils  of  our  social  state,  and  the  heavy 
bui'thens  of  our  industrious  classes ;  which,  by  disturbing  our  peace,  destroys  confidence, 
and  strikes  at  the  root  of  prosperity.  Thus  it  has  done  already ;  and  thus,  we  must 
therefore  believe,  it  icill  do. 

"  For  the  mitigation  of  those  evils  we  must,  I  think,  look  not  only  to  particular 
measures,  but  to  the  restoration  of  sounder  general  principles.  I  mean  especially  that 
principle,  on  which  alone  the  incorporation  of  Religion  with  the  State,  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, can  be  defended  ;  that  the  duties  of  Governors  are  strictly  and  peculiarly  religious  ; 
and  that  Legislatures,  like  Individuals,  are  bound  to  carry  throughout  their  acts  the 
spirit  of  the  high  truths  they  have  acknowledged.  Principles  are  now  arrayed  against 
our  institutions  ;  and  not  by  truckling  nor  by  temporising  —  not  by  oppression  nor  cor- 
ruption— but  by  principles  they  must  be  met. 

"  Among  their  first  results  should  be,  a  sedulous  and  special  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  founded  upon  the  rule,  that  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  should  be  most  regarded  by  others.  Particularly  it  is  a  duty  to  endeavour  by 
every  means  that  labour  may  receive  adequate  remuneration;  which,  unhappily,  among 
several  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  is  not  now  the  case.  Whatever  measures 
therefore,  whether  by  correction  of  the  Poor  Laws,  allotment  of  Cottage  Grounds,  or 
otherwise,  tend  to  promote  this  object,  I  deem  entitled  to  the  warmest  support;  with  all 
such  as  are  calculated  to  secure  sound  moral  conduct  in  any  class  of  society. 

Mr.    Brown,    the    historian    of     Newark,   received    a    letter    from     Mr. 
Gladstone    in    which    the     veteran    statesman     admitted    that    his    first 
programme    "certainly    justified    criticism,"    being  that  of  "a    warm  and 
loyal  Tory  who  was  quite  unaware  that  it  contained  in  it  the  seeds  of 
change    to    come."      Among    other    criticisms    to   which   it   was   svibjected 
was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     "  I  remember,"  wrote 
The  Labour       Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  the  Duke,  a  singularly  kind,  honour- 
Question,         able,   and  high-minded  man,  questioned  me  a  little  about 
the  passage  on  the  wages  of  labour,  which  seemed  somewhat 
to  startle  him.    But  he  was  far  too  delicately  considerate  to  interfere." 
Mr.  Gladstone's  interest  in  allotments  continued  ;  for  in  1835  (August  10th) 

*In  "The  Early  Public  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,"  a  work  marked  throughoui 
by  accuracy  and  research. 
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yye  find  liim  presenting  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Stradbroke  "  complaining  of  distress  and  praying  for  the 
allotment  of  small  portions  of  land  for  the  poor." 

On  December  4th,  1832,  the  Tory  ladies  of  Newark  presented  a  flag  to 
the  Red  Club,  at  the  same  time  congratulating  them  xipon  having  secured 
for    their    candidate    a    gentleman    Avith    "high    mental    endowments    and 
excellency  of  heart."     Mr.   Gladstone  made  a  graceful  reply,  in  which  he 
succeeded,  as  so   many  candidates    have    done    both    before    and  since,  in 
identifying  his  own  party — the  Red  Party — with  the  British  flag,   which 
had  ever  been  the  "  symbol  of  national  moderation  and  national  power." 
The   nomination  took    place  on  December  10th.    Mr.   Gladstone,  who  was 
pvit  forward  by  the  chairman  of  the  Red  Club,  was  severely  heckled.     A 
Mr.   Gillson    inquired    whether    he    was    not   the    Duke    of 
Newcastle's    nominee.       But  the  dialectical  training  which       A  Heckling. 
Oxford   affords    stood    the    candidate   in  good   stead.      Mr. 
Gladstone  wished  to  have  Mr.  Gillson's  definition  of  the  term  "nominee," 
and  then  he  would  answer. 

Mr.  Gillson  said  he  meant  a  person  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
be  pushed  down  the  electors'  throats,  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  then  according  to  that  definition  he  was  not 
a  nominee.  He  came  to  Newark  by  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Club,  than 
whom  none  were  more  respectable  and  intelligent.  The  Club  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  know  if  he  could  recommend  a  candidate  to  them, 
and  in  consequence  he  was  appealed  to,  and  accepted  the  Club's  invitation. 

He  was,  however,   the  real  if   not    the    technical  nominee ;  so  much  is 
proved  by  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the   results  of  the    shoAv   of 
hands  and  the  poll.     At  the  former  he  Avas  easily  beaten  by  both  Wilde 
and  Handley.      But  at  the  end  of  the  two  days'  polling  (December  lltli 
and  12th)  Mr.   Gladstone  came  out  head,  with  887  votes  ;   Handley  second, 
with  798 ;  and  Wilde  last,  with  726.    At  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  polling,  when   the  two  Tory  candidates  had  secured       The  Polling. 
a  substantial  lead,    Mr.   Gladstone  experienced  one  of  the 
pleasantries  which    were    incidental    to  elections  in  days  when   education 
and  philanthropy  were  even  more  restricted  than  the  franchise  : — 

"  In  pitch  dark  I  spoke  to  a  friendly  crowd  out  of  the  window  of  my  sitting-room  in  the 
Clinton  Arms.  A  man  on  the  outer  line  of  the  crowd  flung  at  me  a  stone  nearly  the  size  of 
an  egg,  which  entered  the  window  within  a  foot  of  my  head.  He  was  seen  and  laid  hold  on. 
I  understood  at  the  time  that  he  arranged  the  matter  by  voting  for  me  on  the  next  day." 

This  M^as  not  so  bad  as  the  paving  stone  intended  for  his  head,  which 
William  Windham,  the  great  cricketer  and  statesman,  "  fielded "  when 
he  was  being  chaired  after  election  through  the  streets  of  Norwich.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  ruffian,  who  could  not  assist  with  his  vote,  was 
"pummelled  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

The   Times  and  other  Whig  organs  were  much  annoyed  at  this    return 
of  Newai'k  to  "  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
or,    to    use    the    language    of    the    Red    Club,    the    recom-    whig  Comments 
mendation  of  his  Grace."    The  Reflector,  a  London  weekly    °^  ^^^  Election. 
print,  laboured  to  be  picturesque  : — 

"The  Duke  nodded  unto  Newark,  and  Newark  sent  back  the  man,  or  rather  the  boy» 
of  his  choice.  .  .  .    The  voters  for  Gladstone  went  up  to  that  candidate's  booth  (the  slave 
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driver,  as  they  called  him)  with  Wilde's  colours.  People  who  had  on  former  occasions 
voted  for  Wilde,  and  were  about  to  vote  against  him,  said  on  being  asked  to  give  their 
suffrage,  'We  cannot,  we  dare  not.  We  have  lost  half  our  business,  and  we  shall  lose 
the  rest,  if  we  go  against  the  Duke.  We  would  do  anything  in  our  power  for  Serjeant 
Wilde,  and  the  cause  :  but  we  cannot  starve  I '  Now,  what  say  ye,  our  merry  men, 
touching  the  ballot  ?  " 

Bvit  the  ballot  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Reflector. 

There  were    not    many    Neweastles,    however,    nor    many  Newarks,  in 

the  General   Election    of   1832.      It  was  only  the    leadership  of  Peel,   and 

the    shifting    affections    or    animosities    of    O'Connell    and 

The  Tory  Rout     his  Irish  contingent,   Avhich    prevented   the  Tory  minority 

in  tiie  Country,    from    being  utterly  contemptible    in  the    new   Parliament. 

On    December    21st     Frederic     Rogers     (afterwards    Lord 

Blachford)  wrote  to  Newman  : — 

"  The  Elections,  as  I  suppose  you  will  see  by  the  papers,  are  dreadful— the  Tories 
beaten  everywhere — e.g.  Hampshire  returns  four  Whigs — Pusey  is  thrown  out  for  Berk- 
shire— Sadler  for  Leeds,  Wetherall  for  Oxford,  etc.  etc.  (though,  on  the  other  hand. 
Manners  Sutton  is  returned  for  Cambridge  University,  and  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  for  Bristol, 
and  Gladstone  turns  out  Wilde  for  Newark).  Cobbett  and  Gully  are  likewise  among 
our  legislators." 

Sadler,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Ne^vcastle's  old  "nominees,"  had  been 
thrown  out  at  Leeds  by  Macaulay  and  Marshall.  Gully  has  been  described 
as  "  the  ex -prizefighter,  the  honourable  member  for 
The  New  House  of  Pontefract."  But  he  proved  to  be  "silent,  respectable,  and 
commons,  1833.  inoffensive."  Cobbett,  terrible  author  of  the  "Legacy  to 
Parsons,"  who  had  corrected  the  grammar  of  Ministers 
and  bishops,  and  had  treated  mob,  Parliament,  and  den  of  thieves  as 
synonymous  terms,  jDroved  to  be  by  no  means  so  formidable  or  so  liberal 
as  his  friends  had  hoped  and  his  enemies  feared.  Thomas  Attwood — who 
had  organised  the  unions  for  T\^ar  in  case  the  rush  on  the  banks  for  gold 
had  not  "  stopped  the  Duke "  and  saved  the  Reform  Bill — now  entered 
the  House  as  member  for  Birmingham.  But  after  a  maiden  speech,  in 
which  he  gave  utterance  "to  some  commonplace  remarks,  clothed  in  a 
somewhat  strange  phraseology,  and  delivered  in  a  strong  Warwickshire 
accent,"  he  also  relapsed  into  insignificance.  The  truth  is  that  the 
system  which  was  introduced  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  gradually  actualised 
had  not  reconstituted  the  'personnel  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
there  Tvas  a  new  spirit.  Constituents  ^svere  substituted  for  patrons  ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  lived  to  see  a  House  of  Commons  richer  and  duller,  but 
infinitely  more  democratic,  infinitely  more  industrious,  and  infinitely 
more  useful  than  that  which  preceded  the  days  of  the  Reformers. 
A  plutocrat  still  buys  his  seat,  and  probably  pays  as  much  for  it  as  ever. 
But  the  purchase  money,  instead  of  being  ijaid  over  to  a  single  individual, 
is  distributed  in  "subscriptions,"  and  happily  does  not  carry  with  it 
anything  like  comj^lete  irresponsibility  in  the  lobby. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  membership  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  very  marked  change  in  type.  The  influence 
of  money  invested  in  business  was  increased  as  compared  with  that 
of   money  invested    in    land ;    but    the    prophecy  that  men  of    rank   and 
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consideration  would  witlidraw  from  i^xiblic  life  after  tlie  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  completely  refuted.  The  new  Government  (Earl  Grey's) 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.    Lord  Althorp  had 

sacrificed  the  sui^ervision  of  his  stables  to  the  leadership 
A  Government  of  of  the  House,  and  felt  the  sacrifice  keenly.  Neither  titles 
WMg  Aristocrats,   ^or    talent     had      been      extinguished     with      the     rotten 

boroughs.  The  names  of  Macaulay,  Molesworth,  Grote, 
Bulwer,  and  Praed  jDroved  that  the  ne^sr  constituencies  had  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  literature.  The  names  of  Stanley,  Peel,  Russell, 
Palmerston,  and  O'Connell  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Parliamentary 
oratory  was  not  yet  on  the  decline. 

If  the  members,  with  a  few  noticeable  but  unimportant  exceptions, 
were  drawn  from  the  same  strata  of  society  as    those  who  had  listened 

to  Pitt  and  Fox,   to  Brougham  and   Canning,   neither  was 

The  Old  there    any   change    of    environment.       The    old    House    of 

St.  Stephen's.      Commons  was   not  burnt  down  until  two  years  after  Mr. 

Gladstone  entered  Parliament.  Not  only  had  the  new^ 
wine  been  povired  into  old  bottles,  but  the  old  bottles  had  been  stored 
in  the  old  cellar  ;  and  a  strange  place  it  was.  Perhaps  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  later  descriptions  is  that  of  Samuel  Bamford,  a  Lancashire 
Avorking  man  (an  ardent  Reformer  and  versifier),  who  visited  it  in  the 
previous  decade  during  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  Green  Bag 
Committee.  He  could  not  look  with  favourable  eyes  upon  the  "  pit- 
looking  place,"  on  each  side  of  which  were  seated  "  some  three  or  four 
hundreds  of  the  most  ordinary-looking  men  I  had  ever  beheld  at  one 
view."  There  "were,  indeed,  striking  exceptions ;  and  he  particularises 
Canning  and  Castlereagh,  Burdett  and  Brougham ;  but  the  predominant 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  this  typical  representative  of  the  classes  outside 
the  pale  were  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  "  borough-mongering  cre^v." 
Brougham  was  attacking  the  Government.  His  friends  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  his  voice  was  dro^vned  "  by  a  howl  as  wild  and  remorseless 
as  that  from  a  kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding  time."  We  can  imagine 
the  excitement  with  which  the  uncitizened  citizen  of  the  North  looked 
down  from  the  small  gallery  which  he  had  gained,  "  after  a  tough 
struggle  at  elbowing  and  pushing  along  a  passage,  up  a  narrow  stair- 
case and  across  a  room,"  upon  the  collective,  nominated  wisdom  of  the 
nation  —  sitting,  standing,  lounging,  talking,  laughing,  coughing  —  in  the 
dimly-lighted  place,  "or  rather  den,"  below.  "Some  called  'Order, 
order  ! '  some  '  Question,  question ' ;  some  beat  time  with  the  heel  of 
their  boots  ;  some  snorted  into  their  napkins ;  and  one  old  gentleman 
in  the  side  gallery  actually  coughed  himself  from  a  mock  cough  into  a 
real  one,  and  could  not  stop  imtil  he  was  almost  black  in  the  face." 
According  to  Roebuck,  the  manners  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  were  far 
worse  than  those  of  its  predecessors.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
they  were  somewhat  better ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence, 
Roebuck's  assertions  offer  a  presumption  in  favour  of  their  contraries. 

But  what  of  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  in  which  the 
member  for  Newark  now  found  himself?  The  old  Whig  party  has  been 
ingeniously  defined  as  "a  combination  of  more  or  less  intelligent  noble- 
men of  liberal  ideas  and  aims,  who  chose  such  men  as  Burke  and  Brougham 
and  Hume,  and  at  last  Macaulay,  to  develop  those  ideas  and  to  help  to 
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attain  those  aims,"    Mr.  Gladstone  himself  vras  never  a  Whig ;  Whiggism 
was   not  a  stepping-stone   from   Toryism    to   Liberalism.      The  Whig  was 
a  variety  of  the  Liberal  species  marked  by  a  strong  dis- 
like   for    the  [Clinrch    militant     and    by    rigid,     dogmatic        Whiggism. 
consistency.       He    had    advocated     and    carried    franchise 
reform  in  the  belief— a  belief  fully  justified  by  the  event— that  it  would 
be    possible    to    free    the     Civil    Service    from    jobbery    and    corruption 
by  making  the  heads  of  the  departments  responsible  to  a  large  middle- 
class  constituency.      Moreover,  "as  a  rule  a  man  not  born  a  LilDcral  may 
become  a  Liberal ;  but  to  be  a  Whig  he  nuist  be  a  born  Whig."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  entered  Parliament  as  the  hereditary  opponent  of  Whig- 
gism, with  plenty  of  obstinacy  and  prejudice,  "and  a  fine  fund  of  high, 
chivalrous  Tory  sentiment,  and  a  tongue,  moreover,  to  set  it  loose  with." 
So  wrote  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam,  at  the  time  of  the  Newark  election. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  admitted  as  a  student 
to  Lincoln's  Inn.  (Disraeli,  after  keei^ing  a  fe^v  terms,  had  taken  his 
name  off  the  books  more  than  a  year  before.)  Four  days  later  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament  was  opened.  Inveterate  and  recrudescent  error  t 
ascribes  to  William  Ewart,  with  suitable  quotations  and  comment,  a 
speech  delivered  by  his  brother  Thomas  on  May  17th,  1833.  The  mistake 
would  not  have  occurred  if  writers  had  consulted  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  a  competitor  of  Hansard  in  the  'thirties  which  is  far  more 
trustworthy  and  complete,  particularly  for  the  sjoeeches  of  the  lesser  men. 
That  Mr.  Gladstone  much  preferred  the  Mirror  as  an  authority  for  his 
earlier  speeches  will  not  be  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  compared  its 
accounts  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  Hansard.  According  to  the 
Mirror,  which  alone  seems  to  have  been  able  from  the  very  first  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  brothers,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
first  on  a  petition  against  the  return  of  Viscount  Sandou  a  Liverpool 
for  Liverpool.  That  city  was  remarkable  for  the  munifi-  Election. 
eence  and  liberality — invariably  regarded  by  beaten  candi- 
dates as  bribery  and  corruption — of  the  committees  which  controlled 
municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections.  These  practices  had  reached 
a  climax  in  the  bye-election  of  November,  1830,  when  a  vacancy  had 
been  created  by  Huskisson's  death.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  himself  described 
it  in  a  letter  written  from  Leamington  to  Charles  Wordsworth,  December 
28th,   1830:— 

"Since  I  came  here  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  sorry  business,  the  Liverpool 
election,  from  one  of  my  brothers,  who  resides  there  and  took  part  in  it.  He  declined 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  expenditure  during  the  contest,  and  so  had  no  direct 
access  to  knowledge  of  the  amount  disbursed.  The  current  rumour  is  that  Ewart's  expenses 
are  £36,000  and  Denison's  £40,000 ;  but  my  brother  says  Ewart's  are  the  greater  of  the 
two,  and  he  knows  Denison's  to  be  £41,000.  Ewart's  party  have  had  no  public  subscrip- 
tion opened,  and  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  call  their  expenses  what  they  choose ;  but 
Denison's  are  necessarily  revealed.  About  £19,000  has  been  subscribed  for  him.  The 
election,  they  say,  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  set  aside,  and  Denison  will,  probably, 
come  in  on  the  next  opening.  There  is  an  idea,  however,  that  the  writ  may  be 
suspended  and  Liverpool  remain  with  only  one  member." 

For   a  long  time  this  inquiry  was  postponed  in  the  agitation  for  the 

*  "Gleanings,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  288. 

t  Haus^ird,  where  the  exTor  originates,  gives  the  speech  to  William  C.  Gladstone. 
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great  Reform  Bill.  But  at  last,  on  February  21st,  1833,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  John  Benett.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  "3,010  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Liverpool."  It 
complained  not  only  of  Parliamentary  elections,  but  also  of  the  manner 
in  Avhich  the  municipal  elections  were  conducted.  The  petitioners  "  had 
hoped  the  Reform  Bill  would  have  effected  a  corresponding  reform  in 
the    town  of  Liverjiool,   by   leaving    it    as   open    to    fair   and    honourable 
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(From  the  Painting  hy  Sir  George  Hayter  at  Fasque.) 


contests  as  any  other  town ; "  but  in  this  hope  they  had  been  "  utterly 
disappointed."'  Mr.  iBenett  had  tried  twice  before  to  disfranchise  the 
Liverpudlian  freemen.  "  Upon  a  former  occasion  I  offered  to  prove,  at 
the  Bar  of  this  House,  that  upwards  of  3,000  of  the  freemen  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool  had  been  bribed ;  and  I  can  now  reassert  this  with 
much  greater  confidence.  That  confidence  again  is  much  increased 
by  the  signatures  of  3,010  such  respectable  inhabitants  to  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  petition.  I  say  I  have  seen  the  parties  who  can  prove 
the  charges ;  and  that  the  books  are  now  extant  which  will  bring 
home  the  case."  Viscount  Sandon  pleaded  that  corruption  had  gone 
ununpeached    before :    why   then    this   ungentlemanly   attempt    to  unseat 
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liim  just  because  lie  was  a  Tory  ?  "  He  would  not  deny  that  some 
indiscreet  friend  may  have  given  a  glass  of  ale,"  but  he  was  certain  that 
his  committee  had  not  been  guilty  of  bribery.  In  short,  the  shower  iu 
Avhich  he  had  descended  on  the  electorate  might  have  been  maltiferous 
but  certainly  was  not  auriferous.  But  this  apologetic  manner  failed  to 
propitiate  a  Radical  member,  Rigby  Wason  by  name.  Wason  maintained 
that  "  upon  the  occasion  of  the  last  election,  a  drunken  freeman  was 
carried  on  the  coach  box  of  the  noble  lord's  carriage,  the  noble  lord 
himself  being  inside ;  and  that  at  the  polling  booth,  the  dejDuty  of 
the  returning   officer  refused  to  take  the  votes   of  many  of  the  freemen 
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because  they  were  in  such  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication.  The  candi- 
date who  Avas  opjiosed  to  the  noble  lord  joolled  COO  votes  ahead  of  him 
in  the  first  day ;  and  I  will  ask  how  Avill  the  noble  lord  account  for 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  returned  ultimately  by  a  majority 
of  145  ?  Will  he  say  that  the  freemen  did  not  hold  back  till  the  last 
day,  with  a  view  to  make  their  vote  so  much  the  more  valuable  ? " 
The  student  of  electoral  history  will  notice  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  controvert  these  charges  either  by  Viscount  Sandon  or  his  friends. 
The  Mirror  does  not  suggest  that  the  House  manifested  either  surprise 
or  indignation.  These  were  every-day  occurrences — neither  anoinalies  nor 
grieva7ices.  But  Mr.  W.  E.  (iladstone  is  reported  by  the  Mirror  to 
have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Viscount : — 
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"As  I  am  aware  that  the  assertions  made  by  a  successful  candidate,  as  to  the  purity 

of  his  supporters,   are  always  received  with  due  caution  by  this  House,   I  am  happy  to 

have  it  in  my  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  has  been 

Mr.    Gladstone's    stated  by  my  noble  friend.      I  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole 

Maiden  SpaecU,  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  last  election  of  the  noble  lord; 
1833.  and    I   feel   confident  that    if   the    statement   were    submitted  to   this 

House,  not  one  of  its  members  would  leave  it  without  being  satisfied 
that,  after  defi'aying  the  legal  expenses,  nothing  could  be  left  for  corrupt  practices.  I 
am  far  fi-om  impugning  the  respectability  of  the  individuals  who  have  signed  the  petition 
now  offered  to  the  House ;  but  I  do  think  it  most  unfair  that,  after  they  have  shrunk  away 
from  their  first  intention  of  attacking  the  seat  of  the  noble  lord,  they  should  bring 
such  allegations  against  him  and  his  supporters  as  those  contained  in  this  petition.  The 
lionoui'able  member  who  has  just  sat  down  complains  of  the  noble  lord  because  his 
constituents  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  sober  as  those  of  the  seat  of  purity  he  represents. 
"We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  effects  expected  to  be  produced  upon  the  old  constituency 
of  Liverpool  by  the  Reform  Bill — that  cure  for  all  our  gi'ievances.  Now,  Sir,  what  are 
the  facts?  I  can  state  on  the  authority  of  a  high  corporate  officer  that  at  the 
recent  election  more  than  one-half  of  the  old  freemen  registered  as  householders,  and 
fully  two-thirds  might  have  so  registered.    So  much  for  the  eff'ects  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

"  There  is  another  important  consideration  connected  with  the  prayer  of  this  petition, 
and  that  is  the  injustice  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  hundreds  of  persons  admitted 
to  their  freedom  since  the  notorious  election  of  November,  1S30.  I  must  protest  against 
the  unfairness  of  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  and  particularly  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition  are  made  against  the  noble  lord." 

Tliougli  Mr.  Gladstoue  himself  is  said  to  liave  fancied  tliat  the  si3eech 
made  on  June  3rd  was  his  maiden  speech,  it  seems  difficult  to  set  aside 
the  above,  considering  the  excellent  authority  of  the  Mirror  and  the 
internal  evidence.  The  sneer  at  the  "seat  of  purity"  is  in  his  earlier 
style ;  but  the  side  thrust  at  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  refusal  to  follow 
Viscount  Sandon  in  his  attack  on  the  probity  of  the  petitioners  are 
eminently  characteristic.  So,  too,  is  the  financial  argument  as  to  the 
want  of  margin  for  corruption  after  deducting  "  legal  expenses."  And 
lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  young  member  should  have 
allowed  a  maiden  speech  for  which  he  was  not  responsible  to  have  been 
appended  to  his  name  in  the  leading  report  of  Parliamentary  proceedings. 
The  speech  created  no  interest  at  the  time.  Mr.  Robbins  has  collated  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  According  to  the  Sun,  the  member  for  NcAvark 
spoke  "under  the  gallery,  and  was  almost  entirely  inaudible  in  the 
gallery";  and  the  Times  said:  "Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  few  remarks 
which  were  not  audible  in  the  gallery." 

On  March  6th  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected  to  the  Carlton  Club,  of  Avhich 
he  remained  a  member  until  1859.  The  old  club-house  is  shown  in  the 
foreground  (on  the  extreme  right)  of  the  view  on  the  preceding  page. 

On  May  14th,  1833,  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  is  recorded  among  those  of  a 

number  of  members  who  presented  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

There   were    several    hiuidred    petitions    in    all    presented 

Slavery.  on     this     one     day    upon     this     one     subject.      The     last, 

a  petition  "from  the  females  of  Great  Britain,"  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  who  had  to  consult  the  Speaker 
"as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  am  to  get  it  on  to  the  table ;  for  it  is  so 
hea^^  that  I  really  am  imable  to  carry  it."  This  monster  petition  was 
finally  hoisted,  with  the  help  of  three  other  members,  on  to  the  table  of 
the  House,  where  it  was    "ordered  to  lie"    along  with    the  others.      Ou 
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May  21st  "Mr.  William  Gladstone"  sliowed  his  impartiality  by  presenting 
another  petition,  this  time  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edinbnrgh, 
"against  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery." 

On  June  3rd  the  House  was  in  Committee  to  consider  the  resolutions 
which  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  introduced  with  a  view  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves.  The  original  proposal  of  a  loan 
of  fifteen  millions  had  now  been  converted  into  a  gift  of  twenty  millions 
as  compensation  to  the  planters. 

But  this  alteration  did  not  absolve  the  member  for  Newark  from  the 
duty  of  defending  his  father,  who  had  been  fiercely  attacked  by  Lord 
Howick,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  for  the  management  of  a 
plantation  called  Vreed-en-Hoop.  Rising  from  a  bench  behind  Peel  he 
began  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  Committee  for  intruding  upon  them  the 
opinions  of  an  utterly  inexperienced  person,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  a  question  as  extensive  and  as  complicated  as  any  that  ever 
came  before  Parliament.  But  having  a  deep,  though  indirect,  pecuniary  Defence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
interest  in  it,  and,  if  I  may  say  so  much  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  stone's  Fatlier. 
still  deeper  interest  in  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and 
of  religion,  I  venture  to  offer  mj'self  for  a  short  time,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  but  for  a  very 
short  time,  to  your  notice.  I  have,  however,  Sir,  an  additional  reason  for  so  doing,  inas- 
mucli  as  the  noble  lord  (Howick),  the  late  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was 
pleased  to  adduce  in  proof  of  a  theory  which  he  held  calculations  drawn  from  an  estate 
belonging  to  my  father,  which  calculations  conveyed  imputations  of  no  light  or  ordinary 
character."  [The  noble  lord's  "theory"  was  this:  that  there  was  an  inseparable  connection 
between  the  three  following  circumstances  :  increase  of  sugar,  increase  of  labour  and 
punishment,  and  decrease  of  human  life  !]  "I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  the  noble  lord — I 
trust  in  all  good  humour — (I  will  not  say,  telling  the  noble  lord,  because  I  would  rather 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House  to  determine  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong — but  I  will 
say  that  my  idea  is)— that  if  I  had  charges  of  this  grave  nature  to  bring  forward,  charges 
materially  affecting  private  character,  in  a  case  where  the  party  attacked  had  two  sons 
sitting  in  the  Assembly  where  those  charges  were  to  be  made,  I  ought  to  have  given  them 
notice  of  my  intention ;  which,  however,  the  noble  lord  did  not  deign  to  do.  For,  Sir, 
these  charges  do  affect  private  character.  If  I  am  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  continually  receive  from  thence  accounts  of  increasing  crops  and  decreasing 
population,  without  inquiry  and  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system,  no  man  will  tell  me  that  my  character  does  not  suffer,  and  ought  not  to 
suffer,  for  such  monstrous  inhumanity." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  details ;  and  as  this  earliest  effort 
of  his  lucid  and  convincing  style  of  exposition  is  only  accessible  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  it  seems  desirable  to  cite  at  any  rate  the  first  head 
of  his  argument : — 

"Now,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  stated  that  there  was  a  decrease  upon  the  estate  of  Vreed- 
en-Hoop,  in  Demerara,  belonging  to  my  father,  of  eighty-one  persons  in  three  years, 
upon  a  population  of  550,  amounting  to  above  foiu'teen  per  cent.,  while  COO  hogsheads  of 
sugar  were  produced  annually.  I  begin  by  admitting  the  fact.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
sensation  of  shame,  though  perhaps  some  may  think  I  ought  to  have,  in  making  the 
admission.  Reasoning  on  information  such  as  has  been  given  me,  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  inferences  of  the  noble  lord,  and  it  is  now  my  business  to 
account  to  the  House  for  the  facts.  The  noble  lord  laid  down  as  his  rule,  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  varied,  directly,  as  the  quantity  of  labour  and  punishment, 
and  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  human  life.  Now  I  give  the  noble  lord  an  instance  of 
an  estate,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  he  quoted,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  which 
he,  having  had  access  to  official  documents,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  aware,  where 
the  decrease  of  the  slave  population  was  extremely  small,  amounting  to  almost  nothing; 
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whereas  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  was  very  far  greater  than  on  the  estate  of 
Vreed-en-Hoop.  On  the  estate  of  Mon  Repos,  Sir,  with  a  gang  of  470  persons  (much 
smaller  than  that  on  the  estate  of  Vreed-en-Hoop)  there  were  900  hogsheads  of  sugar 
produced  annually,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  1827  to  1832.  The  entire  decrease 
of  population  there  during  the  whole  of  this  period  amounted  to  ten  lives,  or  less,  being 
for  three  years  two  per  cent.,  instead  of  above  fourteen  per  cent.  So  much  for  the 
exactitude  of  the  noble  lord's  rule  I  I  am  very  sorry  to  detain  the  Committee  with  these 
particulars,  but  though  this  is  of  the  nature  of  a  private  question,  still  they  bear  with 
great  force  on  the  general  question  of  sugar  cultivation.  I  proceed  to  give  the  true  cause 
of  these  numerous  deaths.  About  six  years  ago,  when  the  estate  of  Vreed-en-Hoop  had 
come  into  my  father's  possession,  out  of  550  slaves  no  less  than  140  were  aged  and  infirm 
persons." 

Lord  Howick  at  this  point  interjected  a  hostile  "Hear,  hearl"   wliicli  Mr. 
Gladstone  thus  noticed  : — 

"I,  of  course,  take  my  information  as  it  is  sent  from  the  property,  and  I  find, 
thereby,  that  there  were  140  aged  persons  and  invalids.  Perhaps  the  noble  lord  will 
say:  'Oh,  but  this  only  goes  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  people  had  become  infirm  in 
consequence  of  the  large  previous  production  of  sugar  on  that  estate.'  No  such  thing. 
Sir.  In  the  year  1826  the  crops,  I  find,  were  exceedingly  smaU ;  they  amounted  only  to 
257  hogsheads  of  sugar  for  370  persons,  which  gives  an  average  of  1,100  to  1,200  pounds 
for  each  slave,  the  very  quantity  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  case  of  Anna  Regina 
as  an  example  of  a  small  production." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  yet  done  with  his  argument.  There  were 
some  other  cases  which  he  must  produce  at  the  risk  of  "wearying  the 
House."  Mr.  Buxton  had  said,  "  Give  me  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  I  will 
give  you  the  decrease  of  life."  "  I  will  apply  this  theorem,"  retorted  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "to  a  particular  case.  In  St.  Vincent's  there  is  an  increase  of 
122  persons  in,  I  think,  twelve  years ;  in  Santa  Lucia  there  is  a  decrease  of 
1,962.  Well,  in  Santa  Lucia  the  produce  of  sugar  has  been  6^  cwt  per 
man;  how  much  ought  that  in  St.  Vincent's  to  be?  I  have  not  worked 
out  the  problem,  but  the  answer,  I  know,  according  to  the  rule,  would 
be  very  different  indeed  from  the  fact,  which  gives  no  less  than  10*  cwt. 
per  man." 

Dean    Liddell  once    said    that    Gladstone  and  his  contemporaries  spent 

a    great    deal    of   time    over   the    Rhetoric    of   Aristotle -a   subject   upon 

which,   as  we  have  seen,   Biscoe  gave    excellent   lectures  at  that  time  to 

the  undergraduates  of  Christchurch— but  little  or  none  upon  the  Organon 

But   it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  speech  Mr.   Gladstone  was  logical 

as  well  as  plausible.      Already  at   the   age    of  twenty-three   he  possessed 

that   almost   magical   power   over  figures  which  has  been  the  wonder  of 

public    audiences    and    Parliaments,    of    State    departments    and    private 

secretaries.      It  might  be  objected  that  these  minute  calculations  argue  a 

certain  lack  of  humanity.    But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  charges 

ot  cruelty  he    showed   that   his    sympathies    were    broad   and    true.      His 

heart,    though    not   yet   fully   instructed,    was  in  the  right  place:— "The 

honourable  member  for  Lancaster  made  some  statements 

Sugar  Growing     as    to  the  effects  of  particular  trades  in  this  colmtry  upon 

oS'^^aSs""     ^''^'^'''^  ,^^^^'  '^^^^^  were  perfectly  astounding  ;  and  I  have 

read  others  of  a  similar  description  from  a  scientific  book 

V,         ^1    ^     ,      ^^  *^^^   subject,  by  a  gentleman    named    Thackrah,  which 

show  that  the  extent  of    injury  to    human  life  from  many  of  the   most 

ordinary   trader     in     this     country     is     almost     beyond    belief,    and    far 
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exceeding  tlie  effects  of  tlie  cultivation  of  sugar,  even  if  we  were  to  take 
tlieiu  as  stated  by  the  honourable  member  for  Weymouth.  I  am  un- 
■\villiug  to  trouble  the  Committee  Avitli  them,  but  I  will  just  mention  one 
case ;  it  is  that  of  the  grinders.  Those  who  use  dry  grindstones,  it  is 
stated,  live  only  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- two  years,  while  those  who 
use  wet  ones  survive,  it  is  added,  to  between  forty  and  fifty  1 "  It  was 
true,  he  admitted,  that  the  best  climates  for  producing  sugar  Avere  gener- 
ally the  worst  for  human  life  and  that  many  instances  could  be  quoted 
in  support  of  Buxton's  generalisation;  "but  can  they  account  in  like 
manner  for  those  cases  which  I  produce  against  them?  If  they  cannot, 
I  siibmit  that  their  rule  falls  to  the  ground,  for  unless  it  includes  all 
cases  it  is  valueless." 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen  a  little  more  of  the  quicksands  of  political 
and  economic  data  he  would  have  shown  less  contempt  for  a  rule  or 
principle  which  was  not  rigidly  exact  or  mathematically  complete.  Bvit 
though  the  logician  scouted  "  the  rule "  of  his  opponents,  the  rhetorician 
did  not  disdain  a  principle  which  seemed  to  offer  suiDjaort  to  his  owii 
case.  This  was  "  that  manufacturing  processes  as  a  general  rule  are 
less  favourable  to  life  than  those  which  are  agricultural."  And  the 
generalisation  was  skilfully  employed.  "Now  what  does  the  honoiir- 
able  member  for  Weymouth  do  ?  He  compares  the  case  of  sugar  with 
the  cases  of  cotton  and  coffee,  but  forgets  to  remind  you  that  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  Colonies  involves  a  manufacturing  process,  while 
the  production  of  cotton  and  coffee  is  purely  agricultural.  Now,  Sir,  I 
beg  the  Committee  to  advert  to  the  importance  of  these  considerations 
upon  sugar  cultivation.  Cases  of  cruelty  have  often  been  brought  for- 
ward against  the  colonists ;  and  I  confess,  Sir— with  shame  and  pain  I 
confess — that  cases  of  wanton  cruelty  have  existed ;  as  well  as  that  they 
always  will  exist,  particularly  under  the  system  of  slavery ;  and  un- 
questionably this  is  a  substantial  reason  why  the  British  Legislatiu^e  and 
the  public  should  set  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  provide  for  its 
extinction."  There  follows,  however,  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
played a  liberal  as  well  as  a  bold  spirit.  He  insisted,  and  quite  fairly, 
that  you  cannot  altogether  distinguish  between  a  system  of  slavery  and 
a  system  of  industrial  freedom  so  far  as  dangerous  trades  are  concerned. 
There  are  degrees  of  danger  and  degrees  of  legislative  interference  : — 

"  It  should  be  recollected  that  no  two  professions  or  trades  in  this  country  are  in  the 
same  degree  favourable  to  human  life — it  is  entirely  a  question  of  degree — but  still  you 
do  not  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  any  particular  trade  or  profession,  merely  because  it  is 
less  favourable  to  human  life  than  another.  If,  indeed,  the  statements  which  we  have 
heard  were  true,  in  anything  at  all  like  their  full  extent,  I  would  say  nothing  on  behalf 
of  sugar  cultivation ;  but  then  I  observe  that  if  the  manufacture  of  sugar  be  so 
essentially  and  necessarily  destructive,  we  ought  not  to  stop  till  we  have  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  sugar  altogether." 

Mr.   Gladstone    hardly  attempted    to    defend  the    planters    against   the 

charge    of    refusing   to    educate    and    Christianise    their    slaves ;     but    he 

maintained  that  this    was    only    a    strong    instance    of    a 

England  and       general    rule,    seeing    that    "the    conduct    of    England    to 

her  Colonies,      j^er    colonial      possessions  —  which      constitute     the      main 

strength  and    the    solid    foundation  of    this    great  empire 

— nas  been   most   defective  as    regards    the    propagation  of   Christianity." 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  view  as  to  the  value  of  our  Colonies — at  a  time  when 
they  were  widely  regarded  as  an  inconvenient  appendage — was  no  doubt 
derived  from  Burke,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
at  a  later  date.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  theories  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  mother  country  in  regard  to  Christianity  soon  took  practical  shape 
in  ardent  advocacy  of  colonial  bishoprics  and  the  other  appurtenances 
of  an  Established  Church. 

As  for  the  scheme  itself  it  was  important  to  have  the  co-operation) 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  : — "  There  was  a  much  controverted  question 
as  to  the  tone  adopted  by  the  right  honourable  Secretary  [Stanley]  in 
his  speech  on  these  parts  of  the  subject,  he  maintaining  that  it  had 
been  extremely  mild,  while  the  West  Indians  thought  it  rather  other- 
■udse ;  but  I  think  this  discussion  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  praises 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Weymouth  bestowed  upon  the 
right  honourable  Secretary — for  he  kindly  undertook  the  patronage  of 
his  statements,  and  said  they  consisted  just  of  the  same  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  had  all  along  been  using.  Of  the  intent 
of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  to  deal  mildly  with  us  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but  I  think  he  will  admit  that  he  was  not  quite  so  successful 
as  is  usual  with  him." 

More  carefully  prepared  or  better  reported,  the  above  sentences  would 
recall  the  ironies  of  Fielding.    Mr.  Gladstone  never  suffered  from  absolute 
want  of  humour,   as   his  critics   are   so  fond  of  asserting. 
True,    there    was    little    fun    in    his    speeches,    but    that     Mr.  Gladstone's 
was     for    lack    of     time     rather     than     of     faculty.      His  Humour, 

thought  was  so  strenuous,  his   material  was   so  enormous, 
and  his  style  so  diffuse,  that  the  lighter  vein  was  only  employed  where 
it  seemed  indispensable. 

A  witty  sally  was  a  vara  avis  even  among  the  specimens  of  his  earlier 
oratory ;  and  on  this  occasion,  too,  he  soon  relapsed  into  the  higher 
mood.  Only  a  most  mature  and  seasoned  Socialist  could  better  this 
naive  proposal  that  a  human  instinct  should  be  implanted  by  enact- 
ment:  "I  do  hope  and  trvist  that  this  House  will  earnestly  strive  to 
introduce  into  that  plan  some  stimulus  to  competition  among  the  slaves 
— to  create  in  their  minds  a  new  principle  in  some  degree  adequate 
to  the  extraordinary  emergency  of  their  transition  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  one  of  freedom,  and  providing  for  their  spontaneous  industry 
— a  principle  which  can  hardly  be  generally  acquired  in  their  present 
condition."  The  provision  for  spontaneous  industry — a  delicious  suggestion 
— might,  he  continued,  be  partially  incorporated  in  the  scheme,  by  establish- 
ing a  broad  distinction  betAveen  idle  and  industrious  slaves,  the  latter  to 
be  freed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  former  very  gradually,  if  at  all. 
Meanwhile,  the  greatest  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
exasperating  the  colonials ;  and  on  this  head  Mr.  Glad-  The  colonies  to 
stone  cleverly  appealed  to  the  manufacturers  in  a  way  ^^  Conciliated, 
which  brings  the  speech  into  curiously  close  touch  with  the 
present  day : — "  Yon  cannot  by  power  overcome  the  sullenness,  the  in- 
difference, the  reluctance  of  the  colonists  abroad ;  you  may  carry  your  plan 
without  bloodshed  or  violent  opi30sition,  but  unless  the  colonists  are  with 
you,  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  Colonies,  I  think,  is  quite  hopeless. 
It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  remind  the  House  of  the  extreme 
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importance  of  continuing  that  cultivation,  as  at  all  times,  so  more 
particularly  now,  when  rival  manufacturers  are  rajDidly  springing  up 
among  the  Continental  nations,  and  excluding  us  one  by  one  from  their 
markets,  so  that  it  is  principally  to  our  Colonies  that  we  must  look  for 
a  certain  consumption  of  ovir  goods." 

"  Particularly  noAV ! "  And  sixty-five  years  afterwards  the  cry  was  still 
"particularly  now,"  the  same  cry  which  Mr,  Gladstone  lived  to  combat 
so  strenuously,  whether  it  was  used  as  an  argument  for  fair  trade, 
or  exclusive  dealing,  or  increased  armaments.  Strange  that  a  big  dole 
to  the  planters  and  a  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies  should  have 
been  two  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  member  for  Newark  in  1833 1 
Strange,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  this  and  more  recent  prophecies,  the 
English  Colonies  are  not  increasing  their  fraction  of  the  total  volume 
of  English  trade ! 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  of   O'Connell's  that  liberty  should   be    given 

first  and  the  question  of  comiDensation  considered  later,  Mr. 

A  Disquisition  on    Gladstone  entered  into  a  highly  philosophical  disquisition 

Property.  upon  the   true  conception  of  property.      "Much   has  been 

said  to-night,"  he  urged,  "  with  reference  to  the  principle 

of  property  which  is  recognised  by  his  Majesty's  Government.     I  cannot 

help    thinking    that   the  arguments    of   the    learned    member   for    Dublin 

proceed   upon   a   misconception   of  the  term    'property.'      I    do    not  view 

property  as  an  abstract  thing  ;  it  is  the  creature  of  civil  society :  by  the 

Legislature  it  is  granted,  and  by    the  Legislature   it  is    destroyed.      The 

question  is   not   whether    slaves   are   property   in   the  abstract  nature  of 

things,  but  whether  this  description  of  possession  be  not  property  within 

the  limits  of  the  Constitution." 

The  speech  was,  of  course,  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  effort. 
Mr.  Russell,  in  his  charming  biography,  tells  how,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  morning  of  the  debate  was  riding  in  Hyde  Park  on  his  grey 
Arabian  mare,  "with  "  his  hat,  narrow-brimmed,  high  up  on  the  centre 
of  his  head,  sustained  by  a  crop  of  thick,  curly  hair,"  a  passer-by  pointed 
him  out  to  another  new  member — Lord  Charles  Russell— and  said,  "That 
is  Gladstone.  He  is  to  make  his  naaiden  speech  to-night.  It  "wdll  be 
M^orth  hearing." 

"An  able  and  eloquent  speech"  was  Buxton's  verdict  when  he  joined 

the    debate    later.      Another    contemporary,    George    Keppel,    afterwards 

Earl  of    Albemarle,   and  one  of   the    new    Whig    members 

Contemporary  for  Norfolk,  recollected  that  one  evening,  on  taking  his 
Criticism.  place,  he  found  "on  his  legs"  a  beardless  youth,  with 
whose  appearance  and  manner  he  was  greatly  struck.  "He 
had  an  earnest,  intelligent  countenance,  and  large  expressive  black  eyes. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  had  evidently  what  is  called  '  the  ear  of  the  House ' ; 
and  yet  the  cause  he  advocated  was  not  one  likely  to  interest  a  popular 
assembly— that  of  the  Planter  verstis  the  Slave.  I  had  placed  myself 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench.  '  Who  is  he  ? '  I  asked  one  of  the  Ministers. 
I  was  answered,  '  He  is  the  member  for  Newark — a  young  fellow  who 
will  some  day  make  a  great  figure  in  Parliament.'  My  informant  was 
Geoffrey  Stanley,  then  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  charge  of 
the  Negro  Emancipation  Bill,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  the  young 
Conservative  orator  was  William  Ewart    Gladstone— two    statesmen    each 
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of  whom  subsequently  became  Prime    Minister — and  leader  of   the  party 
to  Avliich  he  Avas  at  this  time  diametrically  opposed."  * 

The  late  Earl  Grey  (the  Howick  whose  attack  hatl  provoked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone) wrote  to  Mr.  Robbins  on  May  29th,  1893 :  "  The  speech  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time,  it  being  thought  a  most  remarkable  one  as 
made  by  a  new  speaker.  Like  others  who  heard  it,  I  greatly  admired 
the  poAver  as  a  speaker  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  singular 
charm  of  voice  and  manner  which  has  ever  since  distinguished  him." 


THE     OLD     COLONIAL     OFl'ICES,     DOWNING     STREET. 
(From  a  Drawing  by  J.  C.  Buckler,  1827.) 

Four  nights  later    Stanley  himself — "the  Rux^ert  of    debate" — then,   in 
Greville's    opinion,    with    the    possible    exception    of    Peel,    the    most    con- 
spicuous   figure    in    the    House    of    Connnons.    conveyed    a 
public  compliment  which  more  than  bears  out  the  remark       a  Compliment 
which  he  passed  to   Keppel.      "  If  the  honourable    gentle-       ^^°^  Stanley. 
man,"  said  Stanley,  "will  permit  me  to  make  the  observa- 
tion, I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  listened  with  greater  ]ileasure  to  any  speech 
than    I    did    to    the  speech    of   the  honoiu'able  member    for   Newark,  who 
then  addressed  the  House,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  ;   and  who  brought 
forward  his  case  and  argued  it  with   a  temper,  an  ability,  and  a  fairness 


*  " 
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which  may  well  be  cited  as  a  good  model  to  many  older  membei^s  of  this 
House,  aud  which  hold  out  to  this  House  and  to  the  country  grounds  of 
confident  expectation  that,  whatever  cause  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
of  his  advocacy,  Avill  derive  from  it  great  support."  Indeed  the  speech, 
though  not  technically  a  maiden  speech,  was  obviously  regarded  by  the 
Parliamentarians  of  the  time  as  the  prelude  to  a  great  Parliamentary 
career.  So  much  is  proved— if  further  proof  were  needed — by  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  King  William  IV.  to  Lord  Althorp,  which,  as  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant  remarks,  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  justice  which  the 
Whig  leader  was  always  ready  to  show  to  a  political  opponent : — 

"  Windsor  Castle. 

"June  4tli,   1833. 

"  The  King  has  received  Viscount  Althorp's  letter  of  yesterday,  from  which  his  Majesty 
has  learnt,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  IMr.  Stanley's  first  resolution  on  the  "West  India 
question  has  been  carried  unanimously.  He  rejoices  that  a  young  member  has  come 
forward  in  so  promising  a  manner,  as  Viscount  Althorp  states  JMr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  to 
have  done." 

Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  be  satisfied  ■with  the  results  of  his  efforts. 
He  had  not  in  fact  done  anj'thing  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  had  defended  the  planters,  but  he  had  not  defended 
The  General  Effect  slavery.  He  had  done  all  that  ingenuity  could  do  to  re- 
of  the  Speech,  fute  the  serious  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
his  father  concerning  the  management  of  the  Vreed-en- 
Hoop  estate.  The  remainder  of  his  criticisms  were  not  serious,  and  were 
mainly  directed  towards  improving  the  terms  of  settlement  in  favour  of 
the  planters.  The  Emancipation  Bill  was  finally  passed  in  August,  to  the 
surprise  of  many  old  Parliamentary  hands.  It  was  a  good  omen  for  the 
Whigs.  And,  indeed,  they  Avere  destined  to  pass  two  more  measures 
unrivalled  in  the  legislation  of  the  century,  if  Ave  look  to  the  moral  and 
material  benefits  which  they  have  conferred  upon  the  nation.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  still  blind  to  the  corruption  of  the  crumbling  institutions 
which  he  had  been  elected  to  maintain.  The  temper  Avhich  prevailed 
in  the  political  circles  in  which  he  Was  now  moving  was  similar  to  that 
which  had  ijrevailed  in  the  academical  circles  that  he  had  left.  The 
growth  of  freedom  was  regarded  with  jealousy  and  fear.  Hence  it  was 
deemed  necessary  toj  avert  the  chastisement  of  political  and  municipal 
corruption  in  order  to  prevent  and  obstruct  the  introduction  of  demo- 
cratic license.  Popular  control  was  the  bugbear  of  the  classes  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  privileges  of  irresponsible  goA^ernment.  There 
Avas  "no  feeling  of  security";  even  the  agreeable  GrcAdlle  was  beginning 
to  feel  uneasy  about  his  snug  little  sinecure  at  the  PriA^r  Council. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1833,  Mr.  Gladstone  A^ainly  attempted  to  induce  the 

House  to  reject  a  Whig  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 

to  continue  the  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  electoral  corruj)- 

Eiectorai  corrup-    tion  at  LiA^erpool.      Both  he  and  his  brother  Thomas  had 

tion :  a  Defence      been  stung  by  O'Connell's  allusions   to   "  the  bribing   cycle 

of  Liverpool.       ^^  ^^^,    Canning."      Mr.    Gladstone's    case    AAas    not    a    very 

strong  one.    LiA^erpool,  he  argued,  was  under  disadA^antages 

owing  to  the  notoriety  of  the  election  of  1830,  which  prevented  the  present 

charges  from  being  impartially  considered.     "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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proceedings  of  that  election  M^ere  sufficient  to  ensure  for  tlie  town  of 
Liverpool  an  immortality  of  disgrace."  But  tliis  was  due  to  an  "accidental 
combination  of  circumstances."  Normally  there  "was  nothing  in  Liverpool 
which  need  make  the  political  conscience  uneasy.  "Previously  to 
that  election,  the  freemen  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  the  working  classes,  had  been  accustomed  to  vote, 
not  under  the  influence  of  bribery,  but  in  conformity  very  commonly  "vvitli 
the  example  of  their  masters.  I  admit  that  these  elections  may  have 
been  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  is  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated  in 
many  respects  ;  I  admit  that  there  may  have  been  a  considerable  degree 
of  treating  ;  and  it  is  possible,  for  aught  I  know,  that  there  may  have 
been  more  or  less  payment  of  wages ;  but  as  to  direct  bribery,  I  am  con- 
fident, from  all  I  can  learn,  it  had  not  prevailed  extensively  or  system- 
atically, that  it  was  not  the  moving  spring  of  electioneering  transactions." 
After  these  large  admissions  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  peroration  without 
a  smile  : — 

"I  implore  the  House  of  Commons,  in- the  name  of  principle,  in  the  name  of  equity,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  to  refuse  the  prolongation  of  this  enquiry ;  to  refuse  to 
immolate,  on  such  insufficient  pretexts,  the  rights  of  these  poor  fi-eemen ;  not  imper- 
ceptibly to  be  led  into  the  decision  of  a  general  principle  under  cover  of  a  particular  case ; 
and  not  to  offer  so  poor  a  tribute  to  the  hunger  of  the  Genius  of  Reform." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  O'Connell  fastened  upon  this  speech  with 
avidity : — 

"  It  was  with  pleasure  I  witnessed  the  talent  displayed    by   the   honourable    member 
for  Newark.      Everybody  who  heard  him  must  have  felt  delighted    at 
the   exhibition  of  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind  ;  but 
especially  was  I  delighted,   not  at  his  ingenuity,  but  his  ingenuousness  •'' 

— for    his    statement    would    have    removed    any    doubt    I    could    have 
entertained  as  to  the  corruption  which  has  prevailed  at  the  Liverpool  elections  in  which 
the  freemen  have  been  concerned." 

Later   on  he   followed    Mr.    Gladstone    into    the    case    of   "the    poor   free- 
men " : — 

"The  statement  .of  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  is  that  up  to  1830  they  had  no 
will  of  their  own,  but  followed  some  bellwether  whom  they  chose  as  a  guide.  They  got 
a  will  of  their  own,  however,  in  1830.  For  the  first  time  they  attain  a  legal  age.  And 
what  do  we  find  ?  Why,  the  very  perfection  of  iniquity.  It  is  said  nemo  rejtente  fiiit 
turiiissimus ;  but  these  freemen,  innocent  as  sucking  doves  up  to  1830,  suddenly  became 
so  bad  as  to  form  for  themselves,  as  the  honourable  member  has  called  it,  an  '  immortality 
of  disgrace.'  At  one  moment  we  find  them  naked  innocents,  crawling  helplessly  into 
elective  life ;  and  at  the  next  in  the  performance  of  such  vigorous  iniquity  as  to  earn  for 
themselves  in  a  single  fortnight  '  an  immortality  of  disgrace.' " 

This  was  not  the  last  time  that  the  young  member  for  Newark 
suffered  for  the  debating  services  which  (by  the  admission  of  his  ablest 
opponents)  he  rendered  to  the  Tory  party.  Nothing  could  have  been  much 
more  unfortunate,  from  any  point  of  view,  than  their  endeavours  to  veil 
and  protect  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  Chiirch  Establishment.  L^nhappily 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  entrapped,  along  with  many  other 
enthusiastic  young  Churchmen,  into  a  completely  false  The  Irish  Church. 
position,  from  which  he  had  to  extricate  himself  as  best 
he  could  when  he  came  to  realise  the  tiU3  state  of  things.  "On  the 
night  of  July   8th,  when  the  Irish   Temporalities   Bill  was   finally  jjassed 
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by  a  majority  of  180,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  as  a  zealous  Anglican 
supporter  of  the  State  Establishment  in  a  difticult  position ;  and  his 
speech  as  usual  reflected  his  difficulty — his  fear  of  voting  for  a  measure 
which  mitigated  a  few  notorious  abuses  lest  it  should  be  interpreted 
as  acquiescence  in  some  more  radical  change."  "I  am  not  disposed,"  he 
began,  "to  shelter  myself  under  the  ignoble  protection  of  silence  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  have  it  supposed  that  I  am  willing  to  defend  the  Church 
by  my  vote  and  not  by  my  voice."  But  he  spoke  with  so  uncertain  a 
voice,  that  a  controversy  arose  afterwards  as  to  the  side  on  which  he 
was  voting,  a  certain  Colonel  Evans  who  followed  assuming  that  the 
member  for  Newark  "  votes  for  the  Bill  because  it  will  strengthen  the 
Church  in  Ireland."  "No  I  No!  against  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thomas  Glad- 
stone. "  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  the  honourable  member's  speech,' 
replied  Colonel  Evans,  "but  I  understood  him  to  advocate  the  Bill 
because  it  would  strengthen  the  Irish  Church ;  and  I  was  about  to 
observe  that  that  is  my  reason  for  voting  against  it." 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone's  opposition  certainly  seemed 
to  have  been  conciliated: — "All  I  can  do,  therefore,"  he  said,  "is  to 
earnestly  hope  that  it  Avill  produce  the  eifect  intended  by  its  framers, 
namely,  that  of  strengthening  and  extending  the  Irish  Chvirch ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge,  for  my  part,  that  I  do  not  think  it  conceived  in 
a  spoliating  spirit.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  has  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  some  persons  ;  but  the  provisions  which  cause 
disappointment  to  them  disarm  my  hostility."    In  the  earlier  part  of  his 

siDcech,  hoAvever,  he  had  produced  a  somewhat  sophistical 
Special  Pleading,   argument     in     favour     of     allowing    a    Church,     however 

lethargic  and  corrupt,  to  retain  its  wealth  and  its  State 
maintenance,  by  a  reference  to  the  want  of  missionary  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Vaudois  Valley,  and  by  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  his  opponents  a  proposition  as  absurd  as  that  which 
connected  the  increase  of  sugar  prodviction  with  the  decrease  of  hmnan 
life :— 

"  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  couple  the  wealth  and  inactivity  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  have  made  out  their  case.  True  it  is  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  done  little 
for  the  cause  of  Protestantism— true  it  is  that  she  has  slumbered  for  a  long  series  of 
years  ;  but  I  ask,  is  the  Irish  Church  the  only  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  has  slumbered 
almost  ever  since  the  Reformation  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  if  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Avere  poor,  it  would  necessarily  be  zealous  and  active?  I  think  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case ;  the  history  of  the  world  and  its  present  condition  prove  that  wealth  is  not 
the  only  cause  that  produces  selfishness  in  an  ecclesiastical  community.  Let  those  who 
think  that  primitive  apostolic  poverty  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
a  church  look  at  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Valley  of  the  Vaudois.  The  people  there 
maintain  the  pure  principles  for  which  their  ancestors  fought  and  bled,  but  is  it  found 
that  their  activity,  as  a  church,  is  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  worldly  means  ?  Certainly 
not.  Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Vaudois 
would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  had  it  not  been  for  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  it  obtained  from  this  country." 

Mr.  Gladstone  soon  passed  to  a  more  serious  development  of  his  case 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  State  institution  with  all 
its  temporalities  and  endowments  : — 

"  If  we  wish  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  selfishness  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  must  inquire 
how  it  is  that  the  sublime  impulse  which  was  communicated  to  the  human  mind  in  the 
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sixteenth  century,  slumbered  occasionally  during  the  seventeenth,  and  was  converted 
into  torpor  in  the  eighteenth  century.  I  maintain,  however,  that  since  the  Union,  the 
Irish  Cliurch  has  done  all  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion  that  human  agency  could 
eflfect.  I  think  no  one  can  deny  that  in  a  country  situated  like  Ireland,  it  must  be  of 
immense  importance  to  have  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  kingdom  a  body  of  men 
who  are  gentlemen  by  education  and  Christians  by  profession.  I  am.  of  opinion  that 
the  Irish  Ghui-ch,  even  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  strong  link  of  connection  between  Ireland 
and  this  country.  I  do  not,  however,  defend  the  Irish  Church  on  the  ground  of  these 
uses  alone,  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  that  Establishment  to  be  essentially 
sacred  in  its  nature.  It  will  be  a  desecration  of  the  Church  to  divert  the  revenues  destined 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  to  political  uses.  I,  as  a  Protestant,  am  bound  to  recoUecfc 
that  our  forefathers  had  weighty  cause  for  seceding  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  I  need 
oflfer  no  apology  to  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  this  assembly  for  expressing  a  desire 
that  the  most  ample  means  may  be  afforded  for  spreading  the  Protestant  faith— I  mean,  by 
the  exposition  and  discussion  of  its  doctrines  :  and  then,  let  God  defend  the  right.  It  is 
because  I  desire  to  see  the  true  faith  extended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  oppose  it  that 
I  object  to  anything  which,  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  calculated  to  injure  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland.  It  is  because  I  conceive  that  the  Bill,  along  with  much  valuable 
matter,  contains  some  most  objectionable  principles,  that  I  feel  myself  constrained  to 
reject  it."  j 

Holding  these  opinions,  Mr.  Gladstone  conld  not  consent  to  surrender 
"  the  necessary  principle  that  the  nation  should  be  taxed  for  the  support 
of  a  national  Church,"  nor  even  consent  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
bishops,  because  he  looked  forward  "  to  the  prospective  expansion  of  the 
Chiirch;"  and,  having  reduced  the  bishops,  "it  Avill  be  difficult  for  us  to 
get  them  replaced."  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  candour  and  the 
audacity  with  which  the  young  member  for  Newark  laid  down  the  pro- 
positions which  were  afterAvards  in  a  more  elaborate  form  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  But  what  would  he  have  said 
to  the  story  which  Duncannon  narrated  to  Greville  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  this  debate? — • 

"He  (Duncannon)  talked  much  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  of  the  abominations  that  had 
been  going  on  even  under  his  own  eyes.  One  case  he  mentions  of  a  man  who  holds  o, 
living  of  £1,000  a  year  close  to  Bessborough,  whom  he  knows.  There  is  no  house,  no 
church,  and  there  are  no  Protestants  in  the  parish. 

"He  went  there  to  be  inducted,  and  dined  with  Duncannon  at  Bessborough  the  day 
after. 

"  Duncannon  asked  him  how  he  managed  the  necessary  form,  and  he  said  he  had 
been  obliged  to  borrow  the  clerk  and  three  Protestants  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  and 
had  read  the  morning  and  evening  service  to  them,  within  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old 
Abbey,  and  they  signed  a  certificate  that  he  had  complied  with  the  forms  prescribed  by 
law ;  he  added  that  people  would  no  longer  endure  such  things,  that  no  existing  interests 
were  to  be  touched,  and  that  if  remedial  measures  were  still  opposed,  the  whole  fabric 
would  be  pulled  down.  He  was  still  persuaded  that  the  Opposition  (in  the  House  of  Lords) 
meant  to  throw  out  the  Bill."  * 

The  death  of  Arthur  Hallam  in  September  of  this  year  (1833)  was  the  first 
of  the  deep  personal  losses  which  fell  all  the  more  heavily  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone because  of  close  friendships  outside  his  own  family 
Death  of  Arthur    circle  he  had  but  few.    It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  whom  Henry 
Hallam,  1833.      Hallam,  the  father,  describes  as   "one  of  Arthur's  earliest 
and   most    distinguished  friends,"  and  Mr.    Gladstone  who 
wrote  in  the  Preface  to  the  "Remains  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam":  "It  was 
my  happiness  to  live  at  Eton  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  with  him ;  and 

*  The  GreviUe  Memoirs  (1st  Series),  vol.  iii.,  pp.  9-10. 
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the  sentiments  of  affection  which  that  intimacy  jjrodnced  were  of  a  kind 
never  to  be  effaced.  Painfully  mindful  as  I  am  of  the  privileges,  which  I 
then  so  largely  enjoyed,  of  the  elevating 
effects  derived  from  intercourse  with  a 
spirit  such  as  his.  of  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued expansion  of  all  his  powers,  of  his 
rare  and,  so  far  as  I  liaA'e  seen,  unpa- 
ralleled endowments,  and  of  his  deep 
enthusiastic  affections,  both  religious  and 
human,  I  have  taken  upon  me  thus  to 
render  my  feeble  testimony  to  a  memory 
which   will    ever    be    dear  to  my  heart." 

friend 

of   1898 

Arthur 


Mr.    Gladstone    never    forgot    the 
of    his    youth.      In   the .  Januai'y 
his     "Personal    Recollections    of 
Hallam"  appeared  in  the  Press. 

Early  in  183i  an  academical  crisis  arose 
in  Oxford  owing  to  a  disx^ute  as  to  the 
proper  successor  to  Lord  Grenville,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  who  died 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1833.  The 
names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  favour 
with  a  few.  But  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  who  was  widely  revered  for  his 
desire  to  save  the  country  from  the  con- 
sequences   of    intelligent    administration, 

w^as    naturally  regarded  (in  spite   of   the  circumstance  that  he  had  been 
at  no  University  himself)  as  the  ideal  Chancellor  by  the   majority  of  the 
electors.     Gladstone  and  some  others  (says  Roundell  Palmer), 
"either   because    they    were    attached    to   the   memory   of  "^PSfw^ufnlton^^ 
Canning,  or  giving  too  much  credit    to  reports   which    re-  i8£4. 

fleeted  upon  the  Duke's  private  character,  were  vehemently 
opposed    to    him."      Indeed,    Mr.    Gladstone   seems  to    have  expressed  his 
opinion    in    sufficiently  strong    language,    "with    a    degree    of    vigour    not 
altogether    consistent   with    a    temperate    and    equable    judgment."      The 


MEMOKIAL    TAl;Li;r    To    AKliUK    llALLAJl 
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insinuation    may  be  neglected,  as  it 


belongs 


to  the  Home  Rule  period. 
But  there  is  also  a  contemporary  letter:  "Gladstone  is  here,  and  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  whole  jiroceeding.  He  thinks  that  the  election 
will  disgrace  Oxford,  as  the  stronghold  of  religion  and  the  Chinch,  in 
the  eyes  both  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity."  Oxford  agreed 
almost  unanimously  to  "disgrace"  itself  in  February,  1834.  But  on 
the  occasion  of  his  installation  the  Duke,  to  the  amazement  of  Christie, 
a  young  Oriel  Fellow,  only  made  one  false  quantity  in  his  Latin  speech. 
Christie,  who  knew  more  of  Latinity  than  of  the  language  of  the  Court, 
seems  to  have  been  equally  surprised  at  the  Duke  of  Cumbeiland  for 
"swearing  incessantly  the  Avhole  evening."  Probably  Mr.  Gladstone's 
objection  was  in  part  scholarly,  in  part  ecclesiastical.  A  movement  Avas 
being  set  on  foot  for  aljolisliing  the  rule  which  x-equired  undergrachiates 
on  their  matriculation  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  strong 
Anglicans     entertained    doubts     as     to     the    religiosity    and     theological 
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capacity  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  And  these  doubts  were  justified,  for, 
as  Frederic  Rogers  (Lord  Blachford)  informs  his  sister  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  "  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  our  Parliamentary 
friends  have  written  down  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  to  say  that  they  find 
great  difficulty  in  defending  our  present  position  with  regard  to  our 
imposition  of  the  Articles  at  Entrance,  True  enough  for  them.  I  should 
think  they  would  be  about  as  much  at  home  in  defending  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  or  the  Articles  themselves."  However,  with  the  help  of 
Convocation  and  the  House  of  Lords  the  test,  product  of  bigotry  and 
manufacturer  of  hypocrisy,  emblem  of  religion  and  engine  of  agnosticism, 
was  continued  for  many  years  longer. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Christ  Church  Buttery  Book  explains 

the    interest    Mr.    Gladstone    continued    to    take     in    the 

Qualifying  for  the    government  of  the  University  ;  for  it  shows  that  he  spent 

M.A.  Degree.        the  Lent  and  part  of  the  Summer  Term  of  1834  in  Christ 

Church,    the    degree    of    Master    of    Arts     at    that    time 
involving  a  residential  as  well  as  a  pecuniary  qualification : — 
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Entered  at   Christ 

Church,   Lent  Term 

1828 

_ 

Easter  and  Act* 

Term      ... 

... 

)> 

— 

Micliaelmas 

)) 

»» 

Kept 

Lent 

>) 

1829 

Kept. 

Easter  and  Act 

11 

>> 

Kept. 

Michaelmas 

11 

11 

Kept. 

Lent 

11 

1830 

Kept. 

Easter  and  Act 

11 

>) 

Kept. 

Michaelmas 

11 

11 

Kept. 

Lent 

11 

1831 

Kept. 

Easter  and  Act 

11 

») 

Kept, 

Michaelmas 

)) 

»» 

Kept 

Lent 

?» 

1832 

Kept. 

Proceeded  to  Degree  of  B.A., 

Lent  Term 

1832 

— 

Lent  Term    ... 

...         ... 

1834 

Kept. 

Proceeded  to  Degree  of  M.A., 

Act  Term 

1834 



A  year  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  had  dispelled  most  of  the  fears  with 

which  moderate  and  mediocre  politicians  had  regarded  the  first  triumph 

of  representative  principles.     But  in  dispelling  fears  it  had 

The  Effects  of     disappointed  hopes  ;  and  the  Grey  Government  was  already 

Reform  beginning    to   totter,    harassed    by    the    House    of    Lords, 

which    generally  mauled    or  threw  out  its  best  measures, 

embarrassed  by  the  support  of   the  Tories  whenever  it  was   tempted  to 

make  a  false  step,  and  unable  to  rely  upon  the  consistent  support  of  its 

nominal  followers,  who  constituted  an  enormous  but  undisciplined  majority. 

Nevertheless,    some    excellent   work    had    been    accomplished,    for    the 

House  was  losing  its  old  dilettante  character.    Keen  observers  noticed  the 

increasing    sensitiveness    of    members    to    public    opinion,   and    especially 

to  the  opinion  of  their  constituents.     About  this  time  voting  lists  began 

to  be  published   for  the    first  time,  and  a   member  of  Parliament  found 

*  "Act  term "  =  the  Term  preparatory  to  receiving  an  M.A.  Degree. 
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that  lie  had  to  reflect  before  he  gratified  a  private  whim  at  the  expense 
of  principles  which  he  had  publicly  professed.  In  short— to  the  horror 
of  polite  society*— a  member  of  Pai'liameut  was  becoming,  in  some 
small  and  limited  sense,  a  delegate  of  the  people.  In  no  sphere  was  this 
increasing  sense  of  responsibility  felt  more  rapidly  or  beneficially  than 
in  the  improvement  of  the  tone  adopted  by  the  House  towards  all  kinds 
of  corruption,  whether  in  ecclesiastical  establishments,  public  depart- 
ments, official  sinecures,  or  Parliamentary  elections.  Long  afterwards  Mr. 
Gladstone  looked  back  to  this  period  with  admiration  and  regret  "as 
the  period  of  the  most  honest,  upright,  and  thrifty  Administration  ever 
known  in  England."  t 

A  biographer  who   was   imwilling   to    admit   that   Mr.   Gladstone    ever 
made  a  mistake  would  pass  lightly  over  the  various   stages  of  the  Liver- 
pool Freemen  Bill,   and  of  the  controversy  which  preceded 

More  About  j^_  rpj-^^  ^eal  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
Liverpool.  political  purity  of  his  native  town  arose,  no  doubt,  from 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  quick  to  resent 
any  imputation  against  Canning,  who  had  been  so  long  one  of  the  members 
for  Liverpool ;  secondly,  the  inquiry  could  not  have  been  palatable  to 
his  father.  Thus  filial  piety  and  political  loyalty  combined  to  lead 
him  into  the  long-sustained  and  chivalrous,  but  Quixotic  and  absurdly 
impossible,  task  of  whitewashing  facts  by  theories,  and  of  clearing 
away  charges  which  even  his  own  leaders  admitted  to  be  well-founded 
in  the  main  by  what  were,  after  all,  little  more  than  rhetorical 
assertions. 

On  March  12th,  1834,  Routch,  member  for  Knaresborough— and  members 
for  Knaresborough  might  well  be  regarded  as  expert  witnesses  in  these 
matters— made  a  remarkable  statement :  "As  long  as  I  can  remember 
Liverpool,  there  never  has  been  an  election  at  which  its  walls  have 
not  been  covered  with  placards  stating  the  prices  that  -would  be  given 
by  every  candidate  for  votes ;  and  every  low  fellow  you  met  in  the 
street  was  willing  to  tell  you  the  price  for  which  he  would  sell  his 
vote.  The  man  who  cleaned  yoiu'  shoes  ^vould  say,  'I  have  a  vote, 
sir,  but  I  shall  not  give  it  to-day,  because  I  expect  a  better  price  for  it 
to-morrow.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  followed  at  once  ;  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  adhering 
with  rigour  and  impartiality  to  the  judicial  rules  of  evidence,  solemnly 
called  upon  Mr.  Routch  to  mention  the  occasions  on  which  he  saw  those 
placards,  and  finally  warmed  to  his  work  under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  an  ironical  interruption.  "I  have  nothing,"  he  declared,  "but  tra- 
ditionary evidence  to  guide  my  judgment:  I  therefore  speak  under  this 
reservation ;  but  my  firm  conviction  is  that  there  was  no  bribery  in 
Liverpool    prior    to    the    year    1830,    as    far    as    regarded   the    election    of 

*  "Sir  John  Beckett  is  just  gone  to  stand  for  Leeds;  and  certainly  the  catechism  to 
which  he  was  there  forced  to  submit  is  very  ominous.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  cease  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  honourable  and  independent  men,  if  it  can  only 
be  obtained  by  cringing  and  servility  to  the  rabble  of  great  towns,  and  when  it  shall  be 
established  that  the  member  is  to  be  a  slave  bound  hand  and  foot  by  pledges  and 
responsible  for  every  vote  he  gives  to  masters  who  are  equally  tyrannical  and  unreason- 
able."—The  Greville  Memoirs  (1st  Series),  vol.  iii.,  p.  54. 

t  Hansard,  May  27th,  1869. 
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members  to  serve  in  Parliaineut. 
hear  !  "  he  continued  : — 


There  being  sarcastic  cries  of  "Hear, 


"Xow,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  is  that  sneer  becoming?  Let  gentlemen  have  the  goodness 
to  liear  my  sentence  to  the  end :  I  paused  only  that  I  might  measure  the  terms  of 
my  assertion  as  well  as  time  would  allow.  I  allege  then,  Sir,  my  conviction  that  there 
was  no  bribery  in  Liverpool  at  any  Parliamentary  election  previous  to  1830  which 
would  at  all  justify  the  wide  and  sweeping  phrases  of  this  preamble.  I  know  indeed 
that  some  of  those  who  were  the  partisans  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  [Brougham] 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Liverpool,  have  voluntarily  come 
forward  to  say  that  they  gave  bribes,  and 'that  they  were  accessory  to  the  giving  of  bribes 
by  others  upon  that  occasion ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the  purity  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr; 
Huskisson,  I  believe  there  was  no  bribery." 


CANVASSING. 

(From    a    Print   puhlislicd    in    1S32.) 


Mr,  Gladstone  admitted  that  "two  offices  of  the  cnstoms-house  were 
bargained  for  and  sold,"  and  that  there  was  a  presentment  of  the  Grand 
Jury  in  1827;  but  "let  any  gentleman  consider  the  amount  and  extent  of 
these  two  sales  for  two  such  offices,  and  he  will  see  that  when  Ave  com- 
pare them  with  the  extent  of  a  constituency  of  4,000  or  5,000,  they  cannot 
be  taken  as  substantiatiiig  in  any  degree  the  allegations  of  gross, 
notorious,   and  imiversal  bribery." 

On  March  19th,  Avhen  the  Bill  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one,  Mr.  Gladstone  reasserted  "  in  the  most  positive  terms  "  his 
belief  "  that  the  party  which  retmned  ]Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
for  twehe  years  free  of  all  exijeuse  never  i-eceived  or  expended  a 
single  shilling  for  the  pui'poses  of  biibery."'  In  the  election  of  1830, 
when  a  certain    Mr.   Bolton    came    forward    "  in  a  most   liberal    manner " 
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with  £10,000,  it  was  "  an  act  of  compassion  "  ;  to  which  Colonel  Williams, 
who  had  been  singled  out  for  his  "  random  assertions  "  by  the  member 
for  Newark,  replied  with  the  rather  pertinent  question :  "  What  became 
of  the  £10,000  which  this  compassionate  gentleman  subscribed  after  the 
election  of  1830?  and  further,  what  became  of  the  £50,000  which  was 
subscribed  before  the  last  election  ? "  Strange  to  say,  this  particular 
superstition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  always  remained  with  him ;  for  Liverpool 
bribery  was  still  liberality  in  the  year  1892  :— 

"In  those  days  Liverpool  election  contests  were,  happily,  much  rarer  than  they  are 
now ;  but  when  they  did  come  they  were  very  costly.  The  contest  of  1812  in  Liverpool 
was  a  very  costly  contest.  My  father  had  taken,  I  thinli,  a  leading  share  in  bringing 
down  to  the  town  as  candidate  Mr.  Canning,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound — I  might 
almost  say,  semi-idolatrous— veneration,  on  which  I  myself  was  brought  up,  and  which  I 
have  by  no  means  in  all  respects  abandoned.  My  father  had  the  responsible  oflBce  of 
treasurer  of  the  election  committee.  The  contest  lasted,  I  think,  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
I  forget  what  the  extreme  limit  of  those  times  was,  but  whatever  the  extreme  limit  was, 
it  was  reached.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  those  circumstances  the  funds  provided 
for  the  election,  after  a  certain  number  of  days,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  approaching 
exhaustion.  This  naturally  struck  the  mind  of  my  father,  and  the  measure  that  he 
adopted  was  a  very  simple  one.  He  sent  round  a  circular  to  the  same  set  of  gentlemen 
who  had  subscribed  for  the  election  before.  They  all  of  them  answered  to  the  call,  and 
they  sent  in  second  subscriptions,  which  were  so  liberal  that  at  the  close  of  the  contest 
he  returned  to  them  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  money.  I  think  I  have  proved  my  case  as 
to  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  the  men  of  Liverpool  of  that  day;  and  I  will  go  so  far  as 
fco  say  that  in  this  respect  of  giving  freely  of  their  money  for  means  which  they  judged 
to  be  worthy  and  good,  the  people  of  Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  set  a  good  and  noble  example  to  the  people  of  Liverpool  at  the  end  of  it."  * 

There  still  remains  in  this  speech  of  March  19th,  1834,  one  highly 
characteristic  passage  with  a  most  subtle  defence  of  the  bribery  which  ad- 
mittedly occurred  in  the  election  of  1830  :  "  Now  if  there  was  a  case  in  which, 
though  the  guilt  was  great,  the  publication  of  that  guilt  so  far  as  the 
poor  were  concerned  was  great  also,  it  was  the  election  for  Liverpool  in 
1830.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  men  of  the  class  of  the  Liverpool  freemen 
ever  entertain  a  very  high  abstract  notion  of  the  political  franchise.  Now 
in  the  election  of  1830,  the  contest  was  between  candidates  whose  political 
convictions  ■svere  completely  identified.  Now,  in  what  consists  the  heinous- 
ness  of  bribery?  It  is  in  the  barter  of  conviction  for  money,  that  con- 
viction being  assumed  to  be  founded  on  a  deliberate  preference  of  one 
among  several  codes  of  principles  professed  by  the  several  candidates. 
Now,  here  conviction  was  not  sold;  for  there  was  no  conviction  to  sell. 
The  two  candidates  were  alike  in  opinion.  Can  we  "s\'onder  then,  if  in 
the  absence  of  the  legitimate  motive  of  preference  men  suffered  their  in- 
difference to  be  influenced  by  the  offer  of  money?" 

In  another  and  better  strain  Mr,  Gladstone  urged  that  the  rich  man — 
the  briber — rather  than  the  poor  bribee  should  be  punished  :  "  Why  should 
you  let  the  bribers  and  those  who  profit  most  by  the  guilt,  and  who  in 
my  mind  are  chargeable  with  by  far  the  greater  share  of  it,  escape  scot 
free  ?  "  Here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  advance  of  the  Whigs.  Wason  replied : 
*'The  honourable  gentleman  the  member  for  Newark  says  that  you 
ought  to  punish  the  briber,  but  I  have  never  been  of  that  opinion." 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool,  December  3rd,  1892. 
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Ireland  was   the  chief  embarrassment  of  the  Government,  and  at  the 
end  of  May  differences  whicli  had  long  existed  in  the    Cabinet  came  to 
a  head.     Stanley,  who  believed  in  resolute  government  and  the  support  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses,   seceded  ;    and  with  him  Sir  James  Graham  and  the 
Earl  of  Ripon.      At  the  beginning  of  July  Althorp,   differing  from  Grey 
as  to  the  renewal  of  a  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland,  withdrew  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Grey  Ministry  at  once 
The  Melbourne       collapsed.     The  King  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  first 
Government,  1834.    Melbourne  Ministry  was  easily  constituted,  with  Palmerston 
as  Foreign    Secretary   and   Althorp   as    Chancellor    of   the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  July  28th,  1834,  the  Universities  Admission  Bill  came  up  for  a  third 
reading ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  premising  that  he  had  no  intention  of  tres- 
passing at  any  length  upon  the  patience  of  the  House, 
University  Tests,  opened  the  debate  in  a  speech  Avhich  extends  to  more 
than  six  columns  in  the  Mirv^or  of  Parlia'inent,  and  would 
cover  nearly  three  of  a  modern  daily  newspaper.  Mr.  Gladstone  held 
almost  into  middle  life  that  certain  civil  rights  should  be  withheld 
from  those  who  did  not  profess  the  Christian  faith.  But  in  1834  he  was 
far  from  having  passed  the  narrower  barriers  of  Anglican  intolerance. 
Trained  in  the  newly  found  Anglicanism  of  a  Lowland  Scotsman,  he 
had  gone  blindfold  through  the  University.  He  had  not  noticed  the 
hypocrisy  of  compulsory  chapels,  and  had  not  felt  the  horror  expressed 
by  Lord  Palmerston  of  "  young  men  going  from  prayer  to  wine  and 
from  wine  to  prayer."  He  was  impressed  by  the  affected  independence 
of  ninety-eight  bigoted  tutors  who  talked  of  resignation  if  tests  w^ere 
abolished.  "  The  honourable  gentleman,"  said  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
followed  a  little  later,  "has  argued  that  this  Bill  would  be  an  in- 
stance of  persecution,  by  compelling  men  who  think  that  it  is  contrary 
to  their  religion  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  Universities  so  to  admit  them. 
That  argument  is  founded,  vmdoubtedly,  upon  truth,  but  it  is  founded 
upon  a  painful  truth,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
because  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  nothing  which  mankind  resists 
more  stubbornly  than  any  attempt  to  compel  them  to  cease  from  acts 
of  intolerance.  In  that  respect  it  will  be  perseciition,  but  it  will  be  a 
sort  of  persecution  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  join  in,  and  Avliich  I  would 
gladly  concur  in  inflicting  upon  some  of  the  Professors  at  Oxford." 

The  case  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure  was  absolutely  convincing. 
"Only  see,"  cried  Palmerston,  "the  inconsistency  to  which  these  honour- 
able gentlemen  (the  opponents  of  the  Bill)  are  reduced !  They  admit 
Dissenters  to  sit  with  us  in  this  House,  and  to  discharge  the  highest 
functions  of  legislation ;  they  admit  them,  together  with  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  perform  every  duty,  civil  and  political, 
which  can  be  performed  in  every  class  and  relation  of  life,  and  yet 
they  say  that  Dissenters  shall  not  be  admitted  in  common  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  those  institutions  of  the  country 
where  the  best  education  can  be  afforded."  Mr.  Gladstone's  only  reply 
M^as  that  the  Universities  were  not  national  institutions,  excejDt  in  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  national  Church,  and  were  to 
be  regarded  as  preparatory  seminaries  for  that  Church.  He  hoped 
that  the  colleges  would  never  be  thrown  open  to  non-Anglicans,  whether 
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Christia?is  or  not.  The  House  of  Commons  pa.ssecl  the  Bill  by  a  majority 
of  154  votes  to  75.  But  there  ^Yere  no  Dissenters  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  Chamber  threw  it  out  by  187  rotes  to  85.  In  the  following 
spring  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  are  more  fully  disclosed  in  some  letters  to 
Pusey  in  reference  to  a  proposal  by  University  Liberals  that  a  declara- 
tion of  general  uniformity  should  be  substituted  for  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  would  be  inclined  to  vote  against  the  altera- 
tion, but  not  on  quite  the  same  grounds  as  Pusey:— "So  far  as  regards 
evil  or  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  contact  of  the  Dissenters,  I 
fear  that  if  we  are  to  wait  until  the  whole  body  of  Chiu^chmen  is  in  such 
a  state  that  all  will  be  individually  as  well  as  collectively  secure  against 
labefaction,  the  prospect  of  relaxing  the  entrance  will  be  indefinitely 
removed." 

But  the  reasons  for  "  relaxing  the  entrance "  which  at  this  time 
appealed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  were  anything  but  liberal.  The  University 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  decoy-duck  for  converting  youthful  Dissenters. 
"The  first  sine  qud  non  with  me  w^ould  be,  that  the  University 
should  not  be  vexed  by  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  This  upon 
every  ground,  and  not  acting  jjeculiarly  as  a  member  of  the  University. 
Next  to  this  (in  importance,  however,  first),  and  acting  in  this  cha- 
racter, the  most  essential  object  seems  to  be  the  maintenance  of  a  Church 
of  England  education,  and  not  only  its  maintenance  as  at  present,  but 
its  consummation  and  perfection  in  your  system.  This  being  secured— 
fvilly  and  certainly  secured,  by  whatever  measures  and  whatever  degree 
of  exclusiveness  may  be  necessary  to  give  this  guarantee— it  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  see  Dissenters  avail  themselves,  permissively,  but  to  the 
utmost  practicable  extent,  of  our  Church  education,  and  therefore  to 
see  removed,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  University,  and  especially  of 
its  resident  members,  any  subscription  at  entrance  which  is  likely  to 
form  an  absolute  and  insuperable  bar  to  their  becoming  students  in  the 
University,  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  probably  little  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Dissent,  and  therefore  hopeful  for  the  Church,  but  yet, 
upon  the  other  hand,  not  iDrepared  to  make  an  absolute  renmiciation  of 
it  [Dissent]  by  a  formal  subscription."  * 

Those  were  hardly  the  times  for 

"  A  friendly  "Whig  t6  chant  a  Tory's  praise." 

But  George  Fox,  who,  though  a  AVliig  and  a  poetaster,  was  a  Fellow 
of  New  College,  wrote  about  this  time  in  prophetic  verse  ;— 

"  Perchance  ere  long  to  shine  in  senates  first, 
If  manhood  echo  what  his  youth  rehears'd, 
Soon  Gladstone's  brows  will  bloom  with  greener  bays 
Than  twine  the  chaplet  of  a  minstrel's  lays, 
Nor  heed,  while  poring  o'er  each  graven  line, 
The  far  faint  music  of  a  lute  like  mine." 

On  the  IGth  of  October,  1834,  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  result  of  the  over-heating  of  a  flue;  and  for 
some  years  afterwards  the  legislators  of  Great  Britain  were  housed  in 
temporary  buildings. 

•  Cf.  Liddon's  Pusey,  vol.  i.,  pp.  293,  294. 
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It  was  }iot  long  befoi-e  the  decease    of    a    peer    and    the    dei'angement 

of    a    kmg    brought    Mr.    Gladstone    into    office.        "  Yesterday    morning," 

wrote  Greville  on  November  16th,  1834,  "  the  town  was  elec- 

The  Ministry       trifled  by  the  news  that  Melbourne's  Government  was  at 

Dismissed,  1834.     ^n  end.      Nobody  had    the   slightest  suspicion  of  such  an 

impending  catastrophe;    the    members    themselves  reposed 

in  perfect  security.      I  never  saw  astonishment    so   great  on  every  side  ; 

nobody  pretended  to  have  prophesied  or  expected  such  an  event."     The 

story   of   this    last   exercise    of   the    Royal    prerogative— or,  at    least,  the 


LORD    MELBOUKNE. 

(From  the  Painting  by  Sir  George  Ilayter.) 


last  overt  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Crown — is  well 
known ;  how  the  elevation  of  Althorp  to  the  Upper  House  left  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  vacant  ;  how  Melbourne  visited 
the  King  at  Brighton,  and  told  him  that  Lord  John  Russell  must  be 
tried  and  that  the  Cabinet  must  be  strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  a 
Radical  element,  as  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  Reform  ;  how  the 
King,  in  a  fit  of  alarm,  possibly  from  a  mere  petulant  desire  for  novelty, 
announced  that  he  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
Ministry,  and  proiiiptly  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  situation 
was  made  irresistibly  comic  by  the  conduct  of  Brougham,  Avhose  jour- 
nalistic instinct  completely  overran  an  already  depleted  stock  of  Cabinet 
loyalty,  and  so  finally  demonstrated  his  unfitness  for  a  x^ositiou  of  trust. 
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Arrived  in  London,  Melbourne  determined  to  say  nothing  that  night, 
but  to  summon  a  Cabinet  next  day ;  but  as  Brougham  happened  to  call 
on  his  way  from  Holland  House,  Melbourne  told  him  in  strict  confi- 
dence. Brougham  had  no  sooner  left  than  he  sent  the  news  to  the 
Times  office,  so  that  all  the  Ministers  discovered  the  fact  of  their 
dismissal    in    ,their    morning    paper.        They    had    been    discarded    in    the 


"receiving  the  fatal  news. 
(Lord  Melbourne  rushes  into  the  Cabinet  Room  exclaiming,  "We  are  all  out !— regularly  kicked  out!") 

From  the  Cartoon  hy  "  H.  B."  (John  Doyle). 


most  positive,  summary,  and  peremptory  manner  ;  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  fancied  strength  they  had  been  "  unceremoniously  kicked  out."  * 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  promised  to  carry  on  the  government  pro- 
visionally until  Peel,  who  was  travelling  in  Italy,  could  be  reached  and 
brought  back.  Meanwhile  the  offices  of  state,  great  and  small,  could 
not  be  filled  up,  and  London  was  soon  packed  with  place-hunters. 
That  "  lively  season,"  the  winter  of  1834,  has  been  inimitably  described 
by  Disraeli  in  "Coniugsby"  : — 

"  Everybody  who  had  been  in  oflRce,  and  everybody  who  wished  to  be  in  office  ;  every- 
body who  had  ever  had  anything,  and  everybody  who  ever  expected  to  have  anything, 
were  alike  visible.  All  of  course  by  mere  accident ;  one  might  meet  the  same  men 
regularly  every  day  for  a  month,  who  were  only  'passing  through  town.' 


*  The  Greville  Memoirs  (1st  Series),  vol.  ill.,  p.  153. 
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"Now  was  the  time  for  men  to  come  forward  who  had  never  despaired  of  their  country. 
True,  they  had  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill,  but  that  was  to  prevent  a  revolution.  And 
now  they  were  quite  ready  to  vote  against  the  Reform  Bill,  but  this  was  to  pi-event  a 
dissolution.  These  are  the  true  patriots,  whose  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  their 
countrymen  and  in  their  own  selfishness  is  about  equal.  In  the  meantime,  the  hundred 
and  forty  threw  a  grini  glance  on  the  numerous  waiters  on  Providence,  and  amiable 
trimmers,  who  affectionately  enquired  every  day  when  news  might  be  expected  of  Sir 
Robert.  Though  too  weak  to  form  a  Government,  and  having  contributed  in  no  wise 
by  their  exertions  to  the  fall  of  the  late  Ministry,  the  cohort  of  Parliamentary  Tories 
felt  ail  the  alarm  of  men  who  have  accidentally  stumbled  on  some  treasure-trove,  at 
the  suspicious  sympathy  of  new  allies." 

But  what  sort  of  a  Government  "was  it  to  be  ?  There  Tvas  no  one  to 
answer.  "They  tried  the  Duke;  but  nothing  could  be  pvimped  out  of 
him.  All  that  he  knew,  which  he  told  in  his  curt,  husky  manner,  was 
that  he  had  to  carry  on  the  King's  government.  It  was  impossible  for 
aspirants  to  office  to  show  their  zeal  by  speech-making ;  for  they  did 
not  know  whether  to  denounce  the  Reform  Act  or  to  praise  it ;  whether 
the  Church  was  to  be  remodelled  or  only  admonished ;  whether  Ireland 
was  to  be  conquered  or  conciliated."  Peel  arrived  at  last  on  December 
9th,  and  proceeded  to  construct  his  Government.  There 
Peel's  Adminis-     was  a    large   variety    of  claimants    for  the   smaller  posts. 

tration,  1834.  "The  young  Tory,"  to  quote  again  from  Disraeli,  "who 
had  contrived  to  keep  his  seat  in  a  Government  where 
he  had  done  nothing,  but  who  thought  an  Under-Secretaryship  was  now 
secure,  particularly  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  noble  lord  who  had  also 
in  a  public  capacity  plundered  and  blundered  in  the  good  old  time. 
The  true  political  adventurer,  who  with  a  dull  desperation  had  stuck 
at  nothing,  had  never  neglected  a  Treasury  note,  had  been  present  at 
every  division,  never  spoke  ^vhen  he  was  asked  to  be  silent,  and  was 
always  ready  on  any  subject  when  they  wanted  him  to  open  his  mouth 
— who  had  treated  his  leaders  with  servility  even  behind  their  backs, 
and  was  happy  for  the  day  if  a  future  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bowed  to 
him ;  who  had  not  only  discountenanced  discontent  in  the  party,  but  had 
regularly  rejDorted.  in  strict  confidence  every  instance  of  insubordination 
which  came  to  his  knowledge— might  there,  too,  be  detected  under  all 
the  agonies  of  the  crisis;  just  beginning  to  feel  the  dread  misgivings 
whether  being  a  slave  or  a  sneak  were  sufficient  qualifications  for  office, 
without  family  or  connection.  Poor  fellow  I  half  the  industry  he  had 
wasted  on  his  cheerless  craft  might  have  made  his  fortune  in  some 
decent  trade  I  In  dazzling  contrast  with  these  throes  of  low  ambition 
were  some  brilliant  personages  who  had  just  scampered  up  from  Melton, 
thinking  it  probable  that  Sir  Robert  might  want  some  moral  lords  of 
the  bedchamber." 

Mr.    Gladstone  had   been  a  Canningite,  and  even  noAV  he  had  far  more 

sympathy    with    the    rigid    political    and    religious  views    of   High    Tories 

like  Sir   Robert   Inglis  and    the  Duke    of  Newcastle    than 

Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  constitutional  opportunism  of  Peel  and  the 
selected  for  belated  strategy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  Peel 
°®*  saw  in  him  a  man  of    talent  and    industry  whose  father 

Avas  wealthy  and  had  great  political  influence  in  a  most 
important  constituency.  High  moral  character  was  likewise  a  recom- 
mendation ;    for  Peel,  in  a  letter  to  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
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says:  "My  object  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  counti'y  by  niy 
appointments  ;  it  is  to  persons  of  youi'  character  that  I  loo\."  In  any  case 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  ah-eady  shown  himself  too  brilliant  and  effective 
.a  debater  to  be  overlooked  by  a  Tory  Premier.  Accordingly  his 
name  appeared  along  with  that  of  Lord  Lincoln  in  the  list  of  the 
Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  On  December  24th  he  issued  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Newark,  in  which  he  necessarily  followed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Tamworth  manifesto.*  His  chief  had 
accepted  the  Reform  Act  as  a  final  settlement,  thus  dashing  the  hopes 
of  the  extreme  High  Tories,  who  had  hoped  for  a  reactionary  policy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  gilds  the  pill  as  best  he  can  for  his  patrons  and  sup- 
porters : — 

"  Gentlemen, 

"Having  accepted  the  office  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  hereby  ceased  to  be  your 
actual    Representative;     but    I  at   once    announce   to    you    my    intention   of    soliciting    a 
renewal  of  your  confidence  when   the   opportunity    of   exercising   your 
franchise  shall  arrive.  An  Election 

"  During  the  two  Sessions  of  the  present  Parliament  my  first  desire  Address, 

has  been   to  see  the  Institutions    of    the  Country  preserved,   whatever 
the  hands  in   which  their  custody  might  be  entrusted ;  and  this  desire  has  regulated  my 
votes. 

"But  the  position  of  parties  since  the  last  General  Election  has  in  my  view  essentially 
changed.  "We  had  then  a  Government,  of  which  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  had  been 
pledged  to  maintain  the  existing  Constitution  of  England — to  afford  fair  support  to  the 
depressed  interests  of  Agriculture — and,  especially,  to  preserve  the  property  of  the 
Church — property  whose  application  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  important  to  all  classes, 
is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  well  being  of  those  not  blessed  by  opulence. 

"  The  late  Government  assumed,  through  a  scries  of  changes,  a  very  different  character ; 
the  most  respected  and  most  efficient  supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill  successively  separated 
themselves  from  it ;  on  one  occasion  by  a  refusal  to  alienate  the  property  of  the  Church ; 
on  another  by  anxiety  to  maintain  in  Ireland  personal  security  and  the  protection  of  the 
law.  There  remained  a  body  of  Ministers  whose  preponderating  bias  tended  decisively 
towards  rash,  violent,  and  indefinite  innovation ;  and  it  appears  that  there  were  those 
among  the  servants  of  the  King  who  did  not  scruple  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  their 
constituents  with  promises  to  act  on  the  principles  of  Radicalism.  An  intention  to  invade 
Church  property  was  avowed ;  and,  I  think,  few  believe  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  its  closing  period,  afforded  any  security  against  new  and  extensive  changes 
in  our  elective  system,  or  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the  millions  dependent  on  the 
Land. 

"The  question  has,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  become,  whether  we  are  to  hurry  onwards 
at  intervals,  but  not  long  ones,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ballot,  short  Parliaments, 
and  other  questions,  called  popular,  into  Republicanism  or  anarchy ;  or  whether,  inde- 
pendently of  all  party  distinctions,  the  People  will  support  the  Crown  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  to  maintain  in  efficiency,  and  transmit  in  safety,  those  old  and  valuable  Institu- 
tions under  which  ovu'  Country  has  greatly  flourished. 

"  With  the  fullest  confidence  I  anticipate  that  you  have  embraced  the  latter,  and  the 
better  alternative.  In  no  party  or  sectarian  spirit,  but  upon  this  elevated  principle  alone, 
do  I  conceive  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  undertook  the  formation  of  a  Government,  and  desired, 
at  the  hands  of  his  Countrymen,  a  fair  trial ;  and  we  may  trust  that  the  same  providential 
care  which  has  raised  this  country  to  pre-eminence,  and  often  saved  it  from  external  peril, 
will,  in  this  time  of  domestic  difficulty,  be  found  its  effectual  safeguard. 

"Let  me  add  shortly,  but  emphatically,  concerning  the  reform  of  actual  abuses,  whether 
in  Church  or  State,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty— a  duty  at  all  times,  and  certainly 

*  Greville  says  of  Peel's  manifesto :  "  It  is  rather  too  Liberal  for  the  bigoted  Tories, 
but  all  the  moderate  people  are  well  satisfied  with  it." 
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not  least  at  a  period  like  this,  when  the  danger  of  neglecting  it  is  most  clear  and  imminent 
— a  duty  not  inimical  to  true  and  determined  Conservative  principle,  nor  a  curtailment 
or  modification  of  such  principle,  but  its  legitimate  consequences,  or  rather  an  actual 
element  of  its  composition." 

There  was  no  contest  at  Newark.      The  Tories  felt  that  they  conld  not 
hold  both   seats.     Handley,   therefore,   retired ;    and  the    Radical,    Wilde, 

was  returned  unopposed  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague. 
At  the  nomination  the  two 
members  and  their  sup- 
porters positively  frater- 
nised. Wilde  complimented 
Gladstone,  and  Gladstone 
praised  the  Whigs  for  their 
Reform  of  the  Poor  Law. 

In  spite  of  his  mani- 
festo. Peel  was  unable  to 
win      the 

elections.     Peel's  Defeat  in 
The      Sove-   ^^^  Country,  1835. 

reign     had 

exercised  his  right  of  dis- 
missing Ministers,  and  had 
exercised  it,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Avrote  long  after- 
Avards  Avith  mild  irony, 
"  without  any  strain  to 
the  Constitution  or  any 
penalty  other  than  the 
disagreeable  sensation  of 
being  defeated,  and  of 
having  greatly  strength- 
ened and  reinvigorated  by 
recoil  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  on  whom  it  had 
been  meant  to  inflict'  an 
overthrow";  adding  in 
another  passage,*  that 
this  endeavour  of  King 
William  IV.  to  assert  his 
jjersonal  choice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ministers  only  gave  the  Conservatives  "  a  momentary 
tenure  of  office  without  power."  But  during  this  momentary  tenure  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  to  receive  promotion.  On  January  12th  Greville  complains 
in  his  diary  of  Peel's  appointments,  and  with  some  lack  of  insight 
objects  that  Sidney  Herbert  ought  not  to  have  been  made  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  "  an  office  of  great  labour,  and  involving  considerable 
business  in  the  House  of  Connnons.  He  is  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  old,  unpractised  in  business,  and  never  spoke  but  once  in  the 


BENJAMIN    DISRAELI. 

(From  the  Drawing  hy  D.  MacUse,  1S33.) 


*  "Gleanings,"  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
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House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  He  may  be  very  fit  for  this  place,  but  it 
remains  to  be  proved,  and  I  am  surprised  lie  did  not  make  liim  begin  with 
a  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  or  some  such  thing,  and  put  Gladstone,  who 
is  a  very  clever  man,  in  that  post." 


LORD    ABERDEEN. 
(From  the  Engraving  after  the  Portrait  hy  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  pvhlished  1831.) 


Five    days    later    Lyndhurst,    the    Lord    Chancellor,  gave    a  dinner   at 
which    Disraeli    and     Gladstone    met    for    the    first    time. 
Gladstone    was     struck    by    the     strangeness    of    Disraeli's  Appointed  Colonial 
dress  ;    Disraeli  by  the  dulness  of  the  dinner.      A  few  days    Under-Secretary, 
afterwards  Peel,  or  rather  Aberdeen,   partly  met  Greville's 
criticism    by     making    ]Mr.    Gladstone    Under-Secretary    for    the    Colonies. 
Aberdeen  mentions  the  circumstance  in  a  letter  to  Hudson  Gurney  :— 

"In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  my  Under-Secretary  in  the  county  of  Forfar,   I  have 
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been  obliged  to  appoint  another.  I  have  chosen  a  young  man  whom  I  did  not  know, 
and  whom  I  never  saw,  but  of  whose  good  character  and  abilities  I  had  often  heard. 
He  is  the  young  Gladstone,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  well.  He  has  no  easy  part  to  play 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
ambition,  and  places  him  in  the  way  to  the  highest  distinction.  He  appears  to  be 
BO  amiable  that  personally  I  am  sure  I  shall   like  him." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  a  very  pleasant  description  of  liis  first 
interview  "with  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  he  afterwards  displayed  an 
almost  chivalrous  loyalty.  "On  an  evening  in  the  month  of  January, 
1835,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanmore,  "  I  was  sent  for 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  received  from  him  the  offer,  which  I 
accepted,  of  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  the  Colonies.  From  him  I 
went  on  to  your  father,  who  was  thus  to  be,  in  official  home- 
talk,  my  master.  Without  any  apprehension  of  hurting  you,  I  may 
confess  that  I  went  in  fear  and  trembling.  I  knew  Lord  Aberdeen  only 
by  public  rumour.  Distinction  of  itself  naturally  and  properly  rather 
alarms  the  young.  I  had  heard  of  his  high  character;  but  I  had  also 
heard  of  him  as  a  man  of  cold  manners,  and  close  and  even  haughty 
reserve.  It  was  dusk  Avhen  I  entered  his  room — the  one  on  the  first 
floor,  wdth  the  bow-window  looking  to  the  Park — so  that  I  saw  his 
figure  rather-  than  his  countenance.  I  do  not  recollect  the  matter  of 
the  conversation ;  but  I  well  remember  that,  before  I  had  been  three 
minutes  with  him,  all  my  apprehensions  had  melted  away  like  snow  in 
the  sun ;  and  I  came  away  from  that  interview  conscious,  indeed — as 
who  could  fail  to  be  conscious  ? — of  his  dignity,  but  of  a  dignity  so 
tempered  by  a  peculiar  purity  and  gentleness,  and  so  associated  with 
impressions  of  his  kindness,  and  even  friendship,  that  I  believe  I  thought 
more  about  the  wonder  of  his  being  at  that  time  so  misunderstood 
by  the  outer  world  than  about  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
my  new   office.''  * 

On  the  attainment  of  his  new  dignity,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  second 
address  to  his  constituents,  the  phraseology  of  which  gives  perhaps  the 
first  intimation  that  political  experience  was  beginning  to  open  his  mind 
and  widen  his  views.  He  congratulates  the  Newark  electors  upon  the 
popular  attachment  to  social  order  and  the  venerable  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  attributes  it  to  the  solid  conviction  of  their  permanent 
advantages,  "  a  conviction  not  at  all  enfeebled  by  the  fact,  no^v  some- 
times announced  with  the  ostentation  but  not  the  merit  of  discovery, 
that  like  all  other  human  productions,  their  structure  is  capable  of 
beneficial  change.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  my  humble  but 
earnest  desire  to  blend  and  harmonise  the  distinct,  but  not  necessarily 
discordant,  principles  of  preservation  and  improvement,  and  to  secure 
their  efficiency  together  with  their  union,  maintaining  each  in  its  due 
relative  position,  and  defending  each  with  increased  anxiety,  according 
as  either  of  them  may  be  assailed  in  opposite  directions  by  the  alternate 
political  caprices  of  successive  periods.  In  the  support  of  these  princi- 
ples, until  my  conscience,  if  misguided,  shall  have  become  better  in- 
formed, I  hope  by  God's  blessing  to  proceed."  The  significance  of  these 
sentences  must  be  obvious  to  the  hastiest  reader. 

•  Life  of  the  Earl  of   Aberdeen  by  Lord  Stanmore,  p.  111. 
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The  first  question  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  answer  in  his  official 
capacity  was  one  from  Buxton  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  education 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  his  real  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
brought  out  later  in  the  session,  when  Peel's  "hundred  days'  ministry" 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  Whig  Ministry  proposed,  and  in  the  event 
carried  without  a  division,  a  grant  of  £25,000  to  the  West  Indian  legis- 
latures for  the  provision  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
apprentices.  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  against  all'  sects  bearing  the 
Christian  name  being  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  and  agauist  an  edu- 
cational grant  which  would  be  expended  in  teaching  "  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  all  sects  alike  in  common  with  those  of  the  Established 
Church." 

Mr.  Gladstone  also  moved,  while  in  office,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  com- 
plete  an    inquiry    into    military    establishments    and    expenditure    in    the 
Colonies,   and   reproved   Roebuck   for   his   championship  of 
the  disaffected  Canadians.     That  fiery  and  independent  poll-       Roebuck  and 
tician  was  at  this  time  the  pet  of  the  Utilitarians  and  Philo-     tlie  Disaffected 
sophic  Radicals— if  such   an   expression   can   be   aj^plied   to        Canadians. 
an  object  of  the   harsh  caresses  of  Francis  Place  and  the 
elder  Mill.    For  no  school  of  thought  had  Mr.  Gladstone  a  stronger  aversion. 
In  his  theories  you  find  few  traces  of  Bentham's  influence  ;  and  even  after 
he  became  a  Liberal  his  respect  for  John   Stuart  Mill  never  deviated  into 
admiration.     On  the  IGth  of  March,  Roebiick,  who  A^as  acting  as  a  sort  of 
agent  for  the  popular  party  in  Canada,  pointed  out  that  the  division  there 
was  not  between  French  and  English,  but  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Tories ;  that  the  latter  were  relying  upon  the  support  of  their  brethren  at 
home  ;   but  that  the  Democrats  would   not  be   satisfied  until  Canada  had 
complete  control  over  her  revenue.    When  Stewart,  the  Whig  member  for 
Lancaster  (Sir  John  Gladstone's  old  constituency),  was  speaking,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone interrupted  him  with  an  official  suggestion   that   he  should  abstain 
from    unnecessarily    exciting    dissension.      Stewart,    who    had    a    prepared 
speech,   ansTvered  rather  viciously:    "My  honourable  friend  has  reversed 
Dr.    Johnson's    definition    of    a    fashionable    patron — who,   he    says,  is  one 
that  encumbers  you  Avith  help  Avhen  you   have   reached  the  land  ;   for  I 
was  just  about  landing  when  my  honourable  friend  thought  fit  to  help 
me  to  the  encumbrance  of  his  Avell-meant  interruption." 

Three  days  later,   hoAvever,   his  resentment  had  disappeared.      On  the 
19th  of  March  Mr.   Gladstone  brought    in   his  first  Bill.      It  deserA'es  the 
attention  of  the  biogi\apher  for  the  humanity  and  utility 
of    its    objects,    as    well  as    for    the    masterly    manner    in    Mr.  Gladstone's 
which    Mr.    Gladstone    explained    it    to    the    House.       His    ^st  Bill,  isss. 
speech  giA'es  promise  not  only  of  his  unrivalled  poAver  of 
"  getting    up "    a    subject — perhaps    the   most  wonderful  of   all    his   intel- 
lectual   qualities— but    also    of    the    complementary    faculty,    ncA'er    sur- 
passed,   of   detailed  and  lucid  exposition.      The  measure,   AAhich    is    called 
"  The  Colonial  Passengers  Act,"  Avas  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 
"In  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in   a  Bill  to  repeal   the  Act  of  9th  George 
IV.,  c.  21,  Avith  a  vieAV  of  substituting  other  provisions  in  its  stead,   I  do 
not    feel    called    upon    to    discuss    the    question    of    the    jDrinciple    upon 
which    the    existing    enactments,    equally  with    those    noAv   proposed,   are 
founded,  although  I  shall  be  prepared  to  defend  both  the  humanity  and 
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policy  of  such  legislative  interference  as  I  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
in  case  either  should  hereafter  be  impugned."  After  this  challenge  to  the 
rigid  laissez  faire  members — a  challenge  to  be  taken  up  by  Joseph  Hume 
in  the  short  debate  which  followed— Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  was  proved  by  the  single  fact  that 
"  in  the  year  1832  there  arrived  in  Canada  alone  no  less  than  51,000 
emigrants."  He  then  detailed  the  material  abuses  which  existed,  with 
the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  new  Bill  for  removing  them.  A 
demurrage  of  one  shilling  'per  diem  was  to  be  allowed  to  emigrants 
(in  order  to  deprive  owners  of  all  interest  in  delay)  when,  having 
arrived  in  the  port  from  which  they  were  to  sail,  they  were  subjected 
to  "  ruinous  and  vexatious "  detention  after  the  time  agreed  upon 
for  sailing.  Another  provision  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  owners 
of  vessels  to  victual  and  accommodate  their  passengers  for  forty-eight 
hours  after  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  discharge,  in  case  it  should  be 
demanded.  Under  the  system  then  prevailing,  the  unfortunate  emi- 
grants were  often  "  landed  in  herds,  more  like  beasts  that  perish 
than  human  creatures."  "  It  is  also  proposed,"  continued  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  passengers  to  the  tonnage 
which  vessels  are  about  to  carry.  *  At  present,  the  proportion  of 
passengers  is  regulated  by  tonnage,  and  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  regulate  it  by  measurement.  No 
doubt  the  tonnage  does  not  always  give  an  acc^^rate  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  a  ship ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  mensuration 
for  this  subject  alone  would  be  attended  with  too  much  intricacy 
and  difficulty.  The  present  Act  provides  that  no  vessel  shall  carry  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  than  three  to  every  four  tons.  It  ia 
proposed  in  the  present  Bill  to  raise  the  number  to  three  to  every 
five  tons." 

Other  provisions  were  introduced  to  increase  the  quantity  of  food  per 
passenger  from  fifty  to  seventy  poiuids  of  bread  stuff ;  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
wine  and  spirits  on  board  exceiDt  for  medicinal  purposes ;  to  compel  every 
ship  with  200  persons  or  more  on  board  to  carry  a  surgeon,  and  those  with 
less  "at  least  a  medicine  chest."  Lastly,  the  breach  of  these  and  other 
regulations  was  to  be  not  only  a  misdemeanour,  but  attended  with 
penalties  recoverable  in  a  summary  way  before  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  showed  by  statistics  that  the  old  Act  had  not  put  any 
sensible  obstruction  in  the  way  of  emigration,  and  concluded  his  exposition 
as  follows  :  "  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  sacrifice  the  interests  of  humanity, 
when  obviously  involved,  to  any  speculative  principle  of  commerce,  the 
application  of  which  ought  always  to  be  subject  to  modification  from 
circumstances. " 

This    declaration    is    interesting.      Throughout   his    life    Mr.    Gladstone 
never     allowed     himself     to     subordinate     the     claims    of 
humanity  to    the   dictates  of  the  so-called  dismal  science.        The  claims  of 
A  Manchesterian  publicist  of  the  narrower  and  more  dog-    Political  Economy 
matic    type    might    ignore    the    principles    of    moral    and    ^^   °     umam  y. 
physical    health ;    an    imjDracticable    and    indiscriminating 
Socialist  might  ridicule  economic  laws  and  deny  their  right  to  limit  State 

*  So  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  said :  "  in  the  proportion  of 
passengers,  which  vessels  are  allowed  to  carry,   to  tonnage." 
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activity  :  Mr.  Gladstone  learned  to  recognise  both,  and  to  weigh  with 
almost  unerring  accuracy  their  conflicting  claims  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  effect  a  compromise.  In  this  debate  the  strength  of  the 
laissez  faire  school  is  very  clearly  brought  out,  as  well  as  the  revolt 
which  its  extreme  adherents  were  already  provoking.  To  Hume's  objec- 
tion that  "the  Passengers  Act  treated  men  as  if  they  had  no  prudence 
to  guide  them,"  Baring  gave  the  soothing  reminder  that  "many  of  the 
emigrants  come  from  the  ignorant  agricultural  population  of  this  country 
to  the  port  at  which  they  embark  and  behold  the  sea  for  the  first  time. 
.  .  .  I  am  friendly  to  the  let-alone  principle ;  but  considering  the  help- 
less state  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to  legislate  we  must  do 
something,  although  as  little  as  2^ossible."  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Bill  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  approval.  One  member  returned  his 
"sincere  thanks  to  the  honourable  Under-Secretary  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  so  consonant  A\dth  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  ; "  and  Stewart  said 
that  "  upon  the  whole  a  more  useful  Bill  was  never  brought  into  the 
Hovise."  He  trusted  that  all  the  honourable  member's  measures  would 
be  equal  to  this  his  first  step  in  legislation. 

Meanwhile  Peel's  humiliating  struggle  to  hold  office  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  majority  was  almost  at  an  end.  The  defeat  of  Manners  Sutton  for 
the  Speakership  was  serious  enough  ;  but  the  co^ip  cle  grace  was  reserved 
for  April.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  brilliantly 
justifying  his  selection  as  Althorp's  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church 

in    order  that   the    svirplus    revenue    might    be    ajjplied    to 
The  Irish  Church,    the  purposes  of   general  education.      Mr.   Gladstone    spoke 

on  the  following  day  (March  31st) :  "  Upon  the  abstract 
question  of  appropriation  my  opinions  are  clear  and  determinate,  as  much 
so  pei'haps  as  those  of  any  gentleman  in  the  House.  I  see  a  sacredness 
in  Church  property  as  well  as  in  private  property ;  and  yet  I  see  a 
distinction  between  them.  Private  property  is  sacred  to  persons,  and 
Church  property  is  sacred  to  purposes."  A  pleasing  and  iiseful  subtlety  ; 
but  a  further  refinement  was  necessary  to  justify  the  beati  possidentes. 
"Now,  Sir,  did  the  Reformation  violate  the  sacredness  of  Church  property ? 
Undoubtedly  an  existing  appropriation  cannot  in  all  cases  be  literally 
maintained ;  but  it  is  always  obligatory  to  deviate  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  from  the  substantial  purpose  of  the  trust.  In  the 
alteration  of  appropriation  made  at  the  Reformation  that  principle  was 
faithfully  kept  in  view.  Is  that  so  now  ?  When  the  Legislature  had 
changed  its  conscientious  belief,  it  made  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
conditions  on  which  Church  proj^erty  was  held  and  administered,  but  no 
more  ;  and  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  again  to  constitute  the 
governing  body,  I  avow  my  conviction  that  a  return  of  Church  property 
to  its  original  conditions  would  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  consequence ; 
but  till  that  is  the  case,  till  the  t^nion  is  dissolved,  till  the  representa- 
tives of  a  Catholic  population  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Legislature,  I 
for  one  shall  raise  my  humble  voice  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
arbitrary  and  ixnlimited  alienation  now  propounded."'  To  allow  that 
a  majority  makes  an  Establishment  was  a  dangerous  admission.  For  why 
should  the  opinions  of    a  Scottish  majority  be  respected  while  those    of 
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an  Irish  majority  were  trampled  upon  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  continuing,  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  mean  "to  make  any  observations  or  insinuations 
offensive  to  the  feelings  of  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  who  may 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  Government,  maintains  that  form  of  belief  which  it  conceives 
to  contain  the  largest  portion  of  the  elements  of  trvith  with  the  smallest 
admixture  of  error.  It  is  upon  that  ground  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  maintains  the  Protestant  and  declines  the  Catholic  religion.  But 
the  noble  lord  (John  Russell)  invites  us  to  give  up  that  ground  :  the  noble 
lord  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  him  tell  the  House  that 
with  the  truth  of  religion  the  Government  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Their  argument  is  this  :  no  matter  what  the  religion,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  true  or  false,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  sufficient— wherever  it  exists 
it  is  to  be  recognised  ;  it  is  not  the  business  or  the  duty  of  a  Govei-nment 
to  endeavour  to  influence  the  belief  of  its  subjects.  But  may  God  forbid 
that  the  House  should  assent  to  such  a  doctrine  I "  And  a  little  later, 
after  regretting  that  Ireland  had  not  been  converted  as  yet,  because 
the  Anglican  system,  so  excellent  in  itself,  was  imhappily  administered 
by  human  instruments,  he  asked  rhetorically  :  "  What  is  the  remedy 
devised  by  the  noble  lord  for  this  afflicting  dilemma?  He  offers  us  a 
miserable  refuge  from  the  abuse  of  a  good  principle  in  the  adoption 
of  a  bad  one.'" 

The  effect  of  the  peroration  is  spoiled  by  its  extreme  length,  but  the 
first  part  deserves  our  admiration  for  the  nobility  of  its  sentiment,  as  well 
as  for  the  beauty  of  its  diction.  "The  science  of  Government,"  it  ran, 
"involving,  as  it  has  done,  the  care  and  direction  of  the  most  exalted 
interests  of  humanity,  and  extending  its  regards  to  our  destinies  for  ever, 
has  in  it  an  aim  and  intent  which  attract  the  highest  aspirations  of 
mankind,  and  render  it  worthy  to  be  the  occupation  and  delight  of  the 
most  honourable  and  distinguished  among  men ;  but  if,  hereafter,  the 
consideration  of  religion — the  most  vital  of  all  subjects  to  our  permanent 
happiness  and  advancement — be  excluded  from  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  be  comi^elled  to  view  with  equal 
interest  or  indifference  all  modes  of  faith,  to  confound  together  every 
form  of  truth  and  every  strange  variety  of  error,  to  deal  with  circum- 
stantial and  with  essential  differences  as  being  alike  matter  of  no  concern, 
to  refuse  their  homage  to  the  divine  authority  of  truth ;  then,  so  far  from 
the  science  of  politics  being,  as  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity 
fondly  proclaimed  it,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  all  other  arts  and  dis- 
charging the  noblest  functions  of  the  mind,  it  will  be  an  occupation 
degrading  in  its  practice  and  fitted  rather  for  the  very  helots  of  society." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  still,  to  all  appearance,  an  Evangelical  Churchman, 
untouched  as  yet  by  the  Oxford  Movement  which  had 
Tiie  Oxford  been  inaugurated  in  1833  by  Keble's  great  sermon  on 
Movement.  National  Apostasy.  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  his  earlier 
position  in  a  conversation*  which  has  been  recorded  by 
Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  in  his  lately-published  memoirs.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  Newman  : — 

"Gladstone  said:  'I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  anything  like  his  influence  in 
Oxford,   when   it  was  at  its  height,    since   Abelard   lectured   in  Paris.      I  mj-self,   in  my 

*  At  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Ripon  on  March  13th,  1879. 
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undergraduate  days,  saw  just  the  commencement  of  it.  It  was  beginning  to  be  the 
custom  to  go  and  hear  him  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  St.  Mary's.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
Low  Cliurchman,  one  of  the  very  few  in  Oxford  who  dissented  from  the  high  and  dry 
Anglicanism  which  was  then  the  fashion.'  'Who  represented  it?'  I  asked.  '"Well, 
Coplestone,  perhaps,  at  its  best ;   but,  indeed,  evei-yone  except  Newman,   Pusey,  who  was 

supposed  to  lean  to  German  Rationalism,  and  a 
very  few  others  of  less  note.'  'Did  Bishop  Lloyd?' 
said  Tom  Hughes.  '  Well,  yes,  in  a  sense,'  replied 
Gladstone,  'but  he  was  a  man  by  himself.  His 
early  death  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  has  happened,  in  recent  times,  to  the  Church 
of  England.  He  might  have  prevented  a  great 
deal  if  he  had  lived.' " 


"When  I  left  Oxford,"  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  biographer  of  Manning,  "I 
should  have  said  we  were  on  smooth 
waters  ;  there  was  no  indication  of  the 
coming  storm.  From  Thomas  Mozley's 
'  Reminiscences '  I  first  heard  that  in 
Oriel  there  was  a  movement  going  on  at 
the  time."  There  is  nothing  in  the  speech 
on  the  Irish  Church  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  in  the  least  affected 
by  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."  But  he 
was  not  an  extremist  like  Manning.  '  On 
the  occasion  of  a  great  meeting  in  1835 
or  1836,  I  think,  called  by  Archbishop 
Howley — a  revered  man — in  connection 
Avith  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society," 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  hoAV  he  rubbed 
The  meeting,  it  should  be  said,  had  been  called 


JOHN    KEBLE. 

{From  the  Portrait  hy  G.  Eichmond.) 


shoulders  with  Manning. 
to  restrain  the  extreme  section  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  had  been  getting 
the  upper  hand.  "After  a  friendly  exchange  of  greetings,  I  asked 
Manning  what  had  brought  him,  a  country  clergyman,  up  to  town, 
'  To  defend,'  was  his  answer,  '  the  Evangelical  cause  against  the  attempts 
of  the  Archbishop.'  "  * 

Lord  John  Russell's  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  on  April  8th,  1835.  The  king  was  forced  to  swallow 
his  humiliation  and  put  up  with  the  return  of  the  "once  rejected 
but  now  triumphant"  Whigs  under  Lord  Melbourne.  A  fresh  stimulus 
had  been  given  to  the  party  of  Reform,  which  enabled  them  to  bring 
forward  the  first  great  popular  measure  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  Municipal  Corporations  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Grey's  Government  in  1833,  had 
now  completed  its  long  and  careful  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  Avhich  prevailed  almost  Avithout 
exception  in  the  toAvns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The  repoi't  Avas 
"  ordered  to  be  printed  "  on  March  30th,  1835.  On  June  5th  Lord  John  Russell 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  to  i^roA^ide  for  the  regulation  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  in  England  and  Wales."    Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  woiild 


Lord  Melbourne's 
Return   to 
Office,  1835. 


*  Mr.  Purcell's  "Manning,"  vol.  i.,  p.  116. 
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discuss  the  question  fairly  "without  reference  to  its  party  bearings," 
and  voted  for  the  second  reading ;  but  he  strongly  objected  to  the 
changes  which  put  the  administration  of  charities  and  the  licensing  of 
public-houses   into  the  hands  of  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.    Gladstone    spoke    only    once    in    the    debates    on    the    Municipal 
Corporations  Bill,  and  then    but  briefly    (July  20th,  1835).      He  said  that 
having,   like  Sir   Robert  Peel,   sujiported  the    second  read- 
ing  of  the  Bill,  he  felt  bound  by  its  principle,    which  he        speech  on 
understood    to    be    "the    abrogation    of    the    principle    of     the  Municipal 
self-election    and   the  substitution  of   an  open  and   liberal  Corporations  Bill, 
system  of    election."      But— a    large   but— there  were    very 
few  clauses  in  the  Bill  to  which  he  could  give  his  honest  advocacy:   "I 
cannot  approve  of  the  frequency  of  elections  which  must  occur  under  this 
Bill.       I    cannot   approve    of    the    re- 
striction  which   it    imposes  upon    the 
prerogative   of   the   Crown.     I  cannot 
approve  of  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  licensing  public-houses  to  individuals 
who    are    to   be  subjected  to    popular 
election." 

The  High  Tories  were  furious  at 
a  measvire  which  struck  another  heavy 
blow  at"  the  influence  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  boroughs;  but  public 
opinion  in  the  constituencies  was  so 
strong  that  they  did  not  summon  up 
courage  to  attack  the  Bill  until  it 
reached  the  House  of  Lords.  A  debate 
which  arose  soon  afterwards  in  the 
Commons  showed  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  sympathies.  The  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  mutilating 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was 
causing  the  utmost  exasperation 
among  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  the 
country ;  so  that  Avhen,  on  August 
21st,  Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer,   announced    in  Supply 

that  he  should  postpone  the  appropriation  clauses  for  a  week,  there  was 
great  jubilation  among  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  who,  in    spite  of 
an  official  disclaimer,   interpreted  it  as    a  warning  to   the 
House  of  Lords.      Hume  thought   "that  whilst  the  fate  of    Popular  Feeling 
any  one  of  the    three    great  measures   now  in   the    House      against  the 
of    Lords    remains    undecided,     it    would    be    improper    in  ^o^^e   of   Lords. 
the  House  of   Commons  to  pass  any  more  money  clauses." 
He    did    not    deny  that   both    Houses    possessed    "  independent    powers ; " 
but  he  thought  that  the  jieople's  representatives  would   not  be   justified 
in  voting  any  more  money  Bills   "  until  we  see  how  the  business   of  the 
House  of    Lords    is    disposed    of."      Otherwise   "  we    might    be    placed    in 
a  position  of  which  our  constituents  could  not  approve."    O'Connell  went 
a  good  deal  further:    "The  people  of   England  would  be  slaves  indeed  if 
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they  did  not  insist  on  obtaining  their  rights.  If  ever  the  time  should 
arrive  when  a  body  of  300  individuals,  entirely  irresponsible,  should  be 
suffered  to  prevent  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
that  period  would  be  a  lamentable  one  for  this  country.  I  only  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  such  a  period  arriving  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
my  conviction  that  the  people  would  ultimately  prevail." 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  rose,  in  Constitutionalist  indignation,  to  say  that  he 
felt   "in  honour  and  conscience  bound  to  state  that  there  can  be  nothing 

more  indiscreet,  nothing  more  indecent — I  will  retract  the 

Mr.  Gladstone'3    word  indecent  and  say  nothing  more  indelicate — than  for  a 

Defence  of  the    Minister  of  the  Crown  to  ground  his   postponement    of    a 

Lords.  financial   bill    on    the    presumption  *    of  the    conduct  that 

another  branch  of  the  Legislature  will  adopt  with  respect 
to  certain  legislative  measures  that  are  submitted  to  their  consideration 
in  their  independent  capacity ;  for  they  are  as  independent  as  this  House, 
and  as  capable  of  exercising  a  sound  jvidgment."  Spring  Rice  was 
naturally  irritated  by  this  onslaught,  as  the  official  reason  which  he 
had  assigned  for  postponement  yvas  that  "the  militia  estimates  were 
not  yet  voted."  Accordingly  he  retorted  that  the  honourable  member's 
charges  Tvere  as  much  misaiDplied  as  his  Constitutional  theories ;  and, 
seeing,  no  doubt,  that  the  young  Tory  blood  w^as  boiling  over  with 
unpopular  doctrines,  he  determined  to  get  them  published  : — "  I  for  one 
do  not  consider  the  character  of  a  faithful  Minister  to  the  Crown 
to  be  incompatible  with  that  of  an  independent  representative  in  a 
free  state.  It  is  for  the  honourable  member  to  draw  that  nice  line 
of  distinction."  In  short,  he  woidd  "give  the  honourable  member  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  at  once  the  fairness  of  his  attack  and  the 
tendency  of  his  Tory  doctrine — to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  obli- 
gations the  Ministers  owe  to  the  Crown,  and  those  which  they  owe 
to  the  people." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  enter  into  this  "  ample  field  of  disquisition," 
professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  "vvas  charmed  to  with- 
draw his  imputation,  but  "  begged  to  transfer  the  language  which  he 
had  improperly  applied  to  the  right  honoiu^able  gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer "  to  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex  and  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  The  challenge  was  at  once 
taken  up : — 

Mr.  O'Connell  :  "I  accept  the  transfer,  and  return  it  with  contempt.  I  regard  the 
honourable  member's  doctrine  as  exceedingly  slavish.  It  is  discreditable  to  make  a  traflSo 
of  politics,  and  speculate  on  the  chance  of  changes." 

Mr.  Hume  :  "I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  transfer.  ...  I  do  not  question  the 
powers  of  the  other  House.  ...  It  would  probably  be  agreeable  to  the  honourable 
member  opposite  and  to  the  party  with  which  he  acts  if  the  House  were  to  separate 
before  the  business  was  done.    They  want  to  get  possession  of  the  public  puise,  as  they 

*  This  was  hardly  a  presumption.  On  the  previous  Monday  (August  ITtli),  the  House  of 
Lords  by  enormous  majorities  had  passed  two  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  most  outrageous 
amendments  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  one  proposing  "that  one-sixth  only  of 
the  municipal  constituency,  namely,  the  higher  classes  of  ratepayers,  should  be  eligible 
to  be  elected  as  town  councillors,"  the  other  that  one-fourth  of  the  town  council 
should  consist  of  persons  holding  office  for  life,  "either  under  the  denomination  of  capital 
burgesses  or  aldermen."    Fortunately  the  House  of  Commons  stood  firm. 
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have  done  already  before — and  a  pretty  use  they  make  of  it.  At  the  present  crisis  English- 
men ought  to  speak  out.  The  people  of  England  will  support  this  House,  let  the  other 
House  do  as  it  pleases." 

Then,   at  last,  Mr.   Gladstone  was   "  drawn."      The    Chancellor    of   the 
Exchequer   "  had    spoken    of    the    doctrines    of    members    on   this  side  of 
the  House.      Now  it    is    one  of   their  Tory  doctrines  that 
each    branch    of    the  Legislature  is   independent — to  judge     The  True  Tory 
and    decide    as    it    may    think    projoer    in    every    question         Doctrine, 
brought    before    it,    unbiassed    by    the    opinion    of    other 
I^arties;  but,  at  all    events,   bowing    only    to  the    majesty  of  the  people, 
to  the  deliberative  opinion    of    the    free    people    of    this    empire,    one    of 
whose    chief    rights    it    is    to    have    the    opportunity,    when    accused,    of 
defending    themselves."      He    was    confident    that    no    Tory  "  would    ever 
be  induced  to  accept  office  for   the    mere   purpose  of  holding  the  public 
purse,   or  any  of  those  petty  gains    or    ends   which    power  might  enable 
them    to    get,   but   which   would    be    punished    by    the    eternal    pangs    of 
their    consciences."      The   postponement  of  the  ajopropriation  clause,   now 
so    satisfactorily    explained,    did     at    first    ai^pear    extraordinary,    "  and 
because    a    young    member    like    myself    got    np    to    notice    the    circum- 
stance,    the     right    honourable    the    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    was 
not  justified  in  censuring  me  in  the  manner  he  has  done." 

The  interest  of  the  debate  continued.  Thomas  Attwood  said  that  he 
had  just  come  from  a  mass  meeting  of  10,000  people  in  Birmingham,  at 
which  one  of  the  speakers  said  "  that  in  the  present  progressive  state 
of  knowledge  and  diffusion  of  information,  the  time  would  shortly  arrive 
when  there  would  be  no  need  either  for  a  king  or  a  House  of  Lords.' 
He  added :  "  The  shout  of  applause  Avhicli  followed  this  sentiment,  I 
thought  would  have  lifted  the  roof  from  the  building."  Horace  Twiss, 
an  old-fashioned  Tory,  wished  to  vindicate  the  peoi^le  of  England.  It 
would  be  gross  slander  to  identify  them  with  these  revolutionary  orators. 
He  himself  had  heard  a  member  "  of  that  class  of  persons  to  whom  I 
have  been  adverting "  who,  after  warning  the  Whig  Ministers  against 
adhering  to  their  present  "  cautious  course,"  had  said  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries, "Against  them  are  the  aristocracy,  the  gentry,  the  clergy  ;  with 
them  are  only  the  virtuous  people." 

Fifty-nine  years  afterwards  the  same  House  which  had  tried  so  hard  to 
destroy  the  Municipal  Corjaorations  Act  sought  to  treat  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  in  a  similar  spirit.  But  on  the  later  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a 
^videly  different  course  ;  his  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  of  local  government  had  by  that  time  altered. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  further  contribution  of  im- 
portance to  Parliamentary  debates.  The  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died 
on  September  23rd,  1835,  and  to  wliom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  ^'as  a 
severe  trial  to  him.  From  that  time  much  of  his  thought  and  energy 
was  devoted  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  his  father's  declining  years. 

In  the  session  of  1835  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  take  any  promi]ient  part, 
though  he  appeared  once  or  twice  as  a  free  lance,  in  close  co-operation 
with  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  whom  Thorold  Rogers  cruelly  selected  to 
illustrate  the  theme — 

"Port  made  men  Tories,   muzzy,   stupid,   slow, 
With  neither  heads  to  think  nor  feet  to  go." 
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These    and    the    succeeding    lines    of    the    satire    give    one    type    of    Mr. 

Gladstone's  earliest  political  comrades — the  men  with  whom  he  AAas  forced 

to  ally  and  on  whom  he  Avas  forced  to  rely  in  his  eai-nest 

efforts  to  maintain  intact  the  temjaoralities  of  the  Anglican     Sir  Roiiert  Ingiis. 

Church.      But   Mr.  Gladstone  never  trusted  solely,  or  even 

mainly,    to    State    action ;    he   was    equally    zealous    and    indefatigable   in 

voluntary  efforts  to   increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Church   which  he   was 

to  serve  throughout  life  with  such  unalterable  devotion  and  fidelity. 

In     this     year     (1836)     Roundell     Palmer     consulted     him     about     the 
"  Clergy    reserves "    for    the    support  of   an  Anglican  parochial  system  in 
Upper    Canada.      Having    been    Under-Secretary    for    the 
Colonies  in  the  previous  year,   Mr.    Gladstone  knew  better     Tije  Anglican 
than  Roundell  Palmer  the  temper  of  Parliament  towards        Churcii  in 
fresh     demands     by     the     Church      for     State     privileges,      Canada,  1836. 
whether  at  home  or   across   the  seas.      He  read  the  letter 
"with     painful    interest,"    and    made    it    evident   by    the    elaborate    and 
mysterious  construction  of   his    reply  that   nothing   was    to   be    expected 
from  the  Government.     However,   in  the  following  year,  when  the  hope 
of  State  support  was  given  vip,  he  joined,  along  with  Richard  Cavendish 
and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  an  association  called  the  Upper  Canada  Clergy 
Society,  of  which  Roundell  Palmer  was  at  first  an  active  member.     In  its 
brief  life  the  society  supplied  more  jjamphlets  to  London  than  parsons  to 
Upper  Canada.      The  style  of  these    compositions    appears    to   have    been 
ornate,   and    to   have   offended    Mr.   Gladstone's    business    instinct  and  his 
sense  of   literary  propriety.     Mr.   Gladstone  has  so  seldom  appeared  as  a 
critic  of  style  and  as  a  pruner  of  other  men's  periods  that  Palmer's  account 
deserves  to  be  reproduced  : — 

"I  had  composed  in  a  much  too  florid  and  ambitious  style  (not  justifying,  I  must 
confess,  my  Father's  expectation  of  advantage  from  such  attention  as  I  might  be  able  to 
pay  to  'the  verbiage'  of  the  Society's  communications)  the  draft  of  a  letter,  intended  to 
be  sent  by  the  Committee  to  the  Society's  principal  missionary.  This  Mr.  Gladstone  saw, 
and  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  in  terms  of  kindly-expressed  criticism.  '  Too  good '  were  the 
words  which  he  used,  emphasising  them  so  as  to  make  it  plain  to  me  that  the  composition 
was  not  to  his  taste.  I  date  from  that  criticism,  of  which  I  felt  the  justice,  a  dislike  to 
an  ambitious  and  rhetorical  mode  of  writing  Avhich  has  since  grown  upon  me  and  become 
a  conflrmed  habit  of  my  mind."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone's  manner  of  life  at  this  time  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Russell: — "Living  in  chambers  in  the  Albany  (where  he  daily  read  family 
prayers  with  his  two  servants),  he  pursued  the  same   even 
course  of   steady  work,   reasonable  recreation,  and  system-       Private  Life. 
atic   devotion  which    he    had    marked    out    for    liimself    at 
Oxford.    He  went  freely  into  society,  dined  out  constantly,  and  Avas  wel- 
comed at  musical  houses  for  the  cultivated  beauty  of  his  baritone."  +    He 
and  Thomas  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Acland,  who  survived  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  a  few  days,  were  among  the  more  serious  members  of  Monekton  Milnes' 
set,    and   would    not   attend   Sunday   evening   entertainments.      "I    really 
think,"  wrote  their  would-be  host  to  a  friend,  "when  people  keep  Friday 
as  a  fast  they  might  make  a  feast  on  Sunday ! " 

*  "Memorials,  Family  and  Personal."    Roundell,  Earl  of  Selborne.    Vol.  i.,  p.  220. 
t  Life  of  Gladstone,  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  p.  48. 
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Ill  October,  1830,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  twice  at  Liverpool,  and  eulogised 
Peel,  Avlio  liad  assumed  office,  lie  said,  not  from  motives  of  expediency, 
but  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Established  Church.  On  the  second 
of  these  occasions — a  Conservative  Association  dinner — Mr.  Gladstone  Avas 
referred  to  by  a  local  Radical  news^Daper,  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  as 
"  the  crack  orator  of  the  night."  In  the  same  print  the  editor,  mixing 
metaphor  "with  irony  and  both  with  vulgarity,  offered  his  condolences  to 
"the  old  gentleman  at  Fasque "  (Mr.  Gladstone's  father),  on  having  "so 
miscalculated  his  chances  as  to  launch  his  sons  on  the  losing  side  in  the 
political  arena."  To  Fasque  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  constant  visits  up  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  some  fifteen  years  later. 

On  the  13th  of  January  1837,  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
great  speech  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  asked  to  resi^ond  to  the 
toast  of  "  the  Conservative  constituencies  in  England,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Pai'liament."  Four  days  later  he  ^vas  at  Newark  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Tories  of  South  ISTottingliamshire  to  Lord  Lincoln. 
At  this  time  the   Conservatives  were  particularly  sore  about  the  suppoi-t 

M'liich   O'Connell  and  his  Irish  followers  were  giving  Lord 

O'Conneii  and      John  Russell.     The  irritation  Avas  natural.      Hitherto   and 

the  Tories,  1837.    thereafter — for    this    exceptional    period    Avas    not    to    last 

long — the  Whigs  A\dio  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  Irish 
Catholics  could  get  no  consistent  support  from  their  representatives. 
Perhaps  O'Connell  had  profited  by  the  chastisement  which  Macaulay  had 
inflicted  on  him  in  1833 ;  -'  at  any  rate  he  was  noAV  earning  the  exclusiA^e 
hatred  of  the  ConservatiA^e  party  and  of  the  Anglican  Church.  At 
GlasgOAV  Mr.  Gladstone  had  denounced  him  as  the  man  AA^ho  had  misled 
and  debased  the  Irish  people  with  a  vicAV  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
and  the  extinction  of  Protestantism.  These  things  the  English  people 
would  resist,  though  they  Avould  not  refuse  "justice  to  Ireland."  At 
Newark  Mr.  Gladstone  reasserted  the  need  for  resistance.  He  pleaded  for 
a  national  party  to  defend  at  all  risks  the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  the 

House  of  Lords,   and  claimed  a  monopoly  of  public  spirit 

Calling  for  a      for  the  patriots  whom  Peel  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  A'ictory 

National  Party,     j^  ^j^g  near  future: — "We  haA^e  no  under-game  to  play,  no 

party,  or  paltry,  or  selfish  ends  to  ansAA^er ;  our  great  object 
is  to  render  our  institutions  productive  of  happiness  and  glory  to  millions 
of  our  countrymen,  through  many  ages  and  future  generations.     We  knoAV 

*  "  We  are  called  base,  and  brutal,  and  bloody.  Such  are  the  epithets  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  raeinber  for  Dublin  thinks  it  becoming  to  pour  forth  against 
the  party  to  which  he  owes  every  political  privilege  that  he  enjoys.  The  time  will  come 
when  history  will  do  justice  to  the  Whigs  of  England,  and  Avill  faithfully  relate  hoAV 
much  they  did  and  suffered  for  Ireland.  I  see  on  the  benches  near  me  men  who  might, 
by  uttering  one  word  against  Catholic  Emancipation — nay,  by  merely  abstaining  from 
uttering  a  word  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation — have  been  returned  to  this  House 
without  difficulty  or  expense,  and  who,  rather  than  wrong  their  Irish  fellow-subjects, 
were  content  to  relinquish  all  the  objects  of  their  honourable  ambition,  and  to  retire 
into  private  life  with  conscience  and  fame  untarnished.  ...  I  tell  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  same  spirit  which  sustained  us  in  a  just  contest  for  Jiim 
will  sustain  us  in  an  equally  just  contest  against  him.  Calumny,  abuse,  royal  displeasure, 
popular  fury,  exclusion  from  office,  exclusion  from  Parliament,  we  were  ready  to  endure  them 
all  rather  than  that  he  should  be  less  than  a  British  subject.  We  never  will  suffer  him  to 
be  more." 
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the  efforts  thiit  have  iDcen  made  in  Ireland  against  us,  in  that  land 
whicii  has  been  blessed  by  Heaven  with  abnndant  means  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  and  virtue,  more  than  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  wliich  the  passions  of  men  have  rendered  unhai)X)y  :  and  does 
not  that  justify  us  in  the  course  we  are  taking,  in  devoting  our  whole 
energies  to  the  maintenance  of  this  noble  cavise?  Does  it  not  justify  us 
in  disclaiming  selfishness  and  party  views,  and  calling  upon  all  our 
countrymen  to  join  with  us  hand  and  heart,  and  to  unite  with  us  in 
the  common  cause  of  our  religion  and  our  country?" 


■^^^^^^0M^^^-^^-'''~'"'"--'^--'~ 


ritvVj :    c.    \y.    iMlSjii  an.i  Vu.,  Aberdeen. 


lASaUE. 


Coercion  for 
Canada. 


This  series  of  sj^eeches  increased  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  in  the 
country  and  strengthened  his  position  in  the  party.  In  the  spring  of 
IS'37  an  important  debate  arose  upon  some  coercive  measiires 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  deal  Avith  the  Canadian 
rebellion.  Roebuck  and  all  the  lahilosophic  Radicals  looked 
on  them  as  unjustifiable  infringements  upon  Canadian 
self-government.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  regard  the  Colonies  as  emanci- 
jiated  fi'oni  ccMitral  government,  though  he  would  not  say  that  emancipa- 
tion w^as  necessarily  undesirable.  On  the  contrary,  there  Avas  a  stage  in 
their  existence  when  the  Colonies,  like  children,  ought  to  be  emancipated, 
and  to  this  emanci])ation  "  their  government  ought  to  be  prospectively 
adapted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  vain  and 
fallacious,  and,  I  will  add,  dishonest,  Avhile  separation  is  not  proposed  as 
the  object  in  vieAv.  to  claim  for  the  Houses  of  Assembly  in  that  country 
a  character  of  entire  equality  with  the  Imi^erial  Pai'liament  in  this  :   so 
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long  as  Canada  continues  a  Colony,  it  must,  from  its  very  nature  aS  such, 
continue  in  a  certain  sense  subject  to  Great  Britain,  I  had,  indeed, 
hoped  that  our  discussions  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union  had  set  at  rest 
the  fallacious  supposition  that  independent  legislatures  could  permanently 
co-exist  and  co-operate  under  the  same  Crown."  * 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1837,  Spring  Rice  introduced  a  scheme  for  the 
abolition  of  Church  rates,  which,  however,  was  abandoned  on  account  of 

the  agitation  of   the    bishops    and  the  narrowness   of  the 
Churcli  Rates.       Ministerial  majority  in  the  House.      Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in 

the  adjourned  debate  of  March  15th,  and  his  speech  ^vas 
greatly  admired  by  the  Tory  Press.  He  followed  Edward  Baines,  the 
member  for  Leeds,  an  able  and  moderate  advocate  of  Nonconformity  in 
Parliament.  Baines  had  quoted  Blackstone  and  Sir  Simon  Degge  in 
support  of  the  quadripartite  division  of  tithes  and  with  a  view  to  proving 
that  under  the  law  of  that  division  the  repairs  of  the  church  fell  origin- 
ally on  the  bishop  and  afterwards  on  the  rector.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
thoroughly  in  his  element.  The  fourth  part  obviously  went  to  the 
bishop  because  at  that  period  the  Church  "was  in  a  missionary  state," 
and  the  bishop's  clergy  "itinerated  through  the  district."  After  this 
he  left  the  honourable  member  to  derive  all  the  benefit  he  could  from 
the  admission  that  Judge  Blackstone  had  alleged  the  quadripartite 
division  to  have  prevailed  "  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages."  As  for 
Sir  Simon  Degge,  he  wished  the  honourable  member  "had  read  a  little 
further "  ;  and  asserted  that  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries 
it  had  been  a  matter  of  common-la"w  right  in  England  to  throw  the 
expenses  of  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church  on  the  rated  lands — a 
thesis  which  he  supported  by  a  somewhat  hazardous  quotation  from 
Chief  Justice  Holt : — 

"  By  the  civil  and  canon  law  the  parson  is  obliged  to  repair  the  whole  Church,  and  it 
is  so  in  all  Christian  countries  but  England;  but  by  the  peculiar  laws  of  this  country,  tht 
parishioners  are  charged  with  the  repairs  of  the  body  of  the  Church." 

But  the  most  admired  portion  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he  dealt 
with  conscientious  scruples.  The  Standard  regarded  it  as  "a  terrible 
reply"  to  Mr.  Baines,  as  "a  triumph  of  reasoning  and  eloquence."  He 
had  "  completely  disposed  of  Mr.  Baines's  superficial  measurement  of 
religious  wants,  doling  out  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  by  the 
square  foot,  and  of  the  hypocritical  cant  of  conscience  now  raised  at  the 
end  of  two  centuries  of  perfect  acquiescence."  Mr.  Baines,  it  should  be 
explained,  had  been  guilty  of  the  infamous  suggestion  that  estimates  of 
the  necessity  for  afi'ording  church  room  should  be  made  not  from  the 
number  who  'might  go  to  church,  but  from  the  number  who  were  disposed 
to  go.  Mr.  Gladstone's  best  sentences  were  certainly  both  sonorous  and 
ingenious.  His  principle  was  this:  "When  the  Legislature  made  a  demand 
on  its  subjects  for  a  part  of  their  property,  whatever  might  be  the  piu-pose 
to  which  it  was  applied,  the  demand  of  the  Legislature  absolved  the 
conscience  of  the  subjects."  He  was  not  satisfied  with  a  view  which 
many  were  disposed  to  take,  "that  the  princii^le  of  an  Established  Church 
would  be  fully  maintained  by  preserving  to  a  particular  fonn  of  religion 
the  fixed  endowments  of  Avhich  it  was  in  possession."      In  his  view  the 

*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  1837,  p.  527. 
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essential  principle  of  an  Establishment  was  this,  "that  it  shonld  carry 
home  to  the  door  of  every  man  in  the  eonntry  who  was  Avilling  to  receive 
them  the  blessings  of  I'eligion  and  the  ordinances  which  its  ministers 
were  ax^pointed  to  dispense."  He  wonld  not,  however,  go,  in  his  principle 
of  the  inviolability  of  Chnrch  property,  to  such  an  extreme  degree  as  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  its  revenues  should  be  maintained  to  the  Establish- 
ment whether  they  were  I'equired  or  not.  But  at  present  the  revenues 
were  all  needed.  There  was  an  idea  that  the  amazing  deficiency  of 
spiritual     instruction    could     be    supplied    by    voluntary    exertions.      But 
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Lord  J.  Russell  and  Mr.  Sin-iiig  Ri(>e  doling  out  money  to  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  and  attendant  bishops. 

(From  a  (artnon  by  "  //.  B.,"  after  a  IJeshjii  hij  Sydney  Smith.) 


recent  intiuiries  and  efforts  had  shown  that  such  a  hope  was  delusive. 
The  Bishoj)  of  London  had  stated  that  sittings  in  churches  for  370,000 
persons  were  required  before  the  whole  population  of  the  metropolis 
could  have  an  ojiportunity  of  attending  ])ublic  worship  simultaneously 
in  Anglican  churches.  How  then,  he  Avoidd  put  it  to  the  House, 
could  a  Christian  legislature  with  propriety  consent  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would  cut  off  every  resource  from  which  the  Church  could 
hope  to  mitigate  this  enormous  evil,  to  inform  the  ignorance,  to  en- 
lighten the  religious  darkness,  and  to  jirevent  the  crimes  of  its  destitute 
members  ? 

The    doctrine    that  a    State    Church    Avith    a    nominal    membership    of 
perha]js  lialf  the  adult  populaticm  ought  to  be  capable  of  seating  in   any 
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given  town  at  any  given  moment  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women  and  children,  could  only  have  been  propounded  at  a  time  "vvhen 
]Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  was  overrun  with  the  theories  of  Hooker  and 
Hobbes  and  Warbnrton  and  Coleridge. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was,  indeed,  too  much  occupied  just  now  with  religious 
projects  and  theological  speculation  to  allo"\v  of  his  taking  a  very  prominent 
l^art  in  the  ordinary  debates  of  Parliament ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  and  auxietj^  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  black  races  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He  opposed  a  request  by 
Hume  for  a  return  of  the  names  of  the  slave-owners  "v^lio  had  received  com- 
pensation ;  but  afterwards  Avithdrew  his  oj^position.  The  return  showed  that 
Sir  John  Gladstone  was  in  excellent  company,  many  xieers  and  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  having  exchanged  slaves  for  sovereigns.  Already  in  March, 
1836,  ]Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  nominated  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  ^vorkings  of  the  apprenticeship  system.     The  report  deprecated  the 

flogging  of  women,  but  aj^proved  the  apprenticeship  system 

Tte  Apprentice-    as  the  projjer  form  of  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom. 

ship  syEtem.       gj^.    John    Gladstone    mean^^hile  was  arranging    to  import 

coolies  from  Bengal.  We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
the  long  dispute  which  followed,  and  which  dragged  on  until  1845,  when 
Jlr,  Gladstone,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  finally  settled  the  question.  But 
the  'Times  had  taken  up  the  case  of  the  coolies  ;  and  Sir  John  Gladstone 
M'as  not  able  satisfactorily  to  dispose  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  Buxton  and  the  Abolitionists  regarded  the  new  move  as  a  re- 
vival of  slavery ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  little  better  in  its  first 
manifestations.* 

IMr.  Gladstone  also  vrorked  hard  on  the  Aborigines  Committee  which 
was  appointed  early  in  1830.  and  reappointed  in  the  following  year.    As  a 

member  of  this  committee,  he  took  part  in  cross-examining 

An  Aborig^inss       a  Kaffir  chieftain  and  a  missionary  to  the  Hottentots,  both  of 

C:mniiitee.        wlioni  were  full  of  complaints  against  the  English  colonists. 

John  Williams,  the  missionary,  said  in  his  evidence  before 
the  commission  that  he  would  rather  carry  the  Gospel  to  parts  unvisited 
by  Europeans  than  to  those  where  intercourse  Avith  the  white  races  had 
already  been  established.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  confident  that  it  would  be 
"practicable  to  devise  a  system  of  intercourse  with  the  uncivilised  tribes 
consonant  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  unison  with  the  high  character 
of  Great  Britain."  In  their  final  report,  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
drawn  up  by  Buxton,  who  was  chairman,  the  committee,  after  a  long 
and  pious  exordium,  made  some  practical  recommendations  which  certainly 
mark  a  turning-ijoint  in  our  treatment  of  uncivilised  races.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Executive  Government  should  be  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  the  aborigines,  that  the  duration  of  labour  contracts  should 
be  limited  to  one  year,  that  the  Empire  shovild  not  be  "expanded"  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government,  that  missionai'ies  should  be  pro- 
tected and  assisted,  and  that  the  sale  of  spirits  should  be  suppressed  as 
far  as  possible.  Thus  began  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  connection  with  South 
Africa,  of  which  the  worst  that  his  enemies  could  affirm  was  that  he 
was  more  influenced  by  the  claims  of  humanity  than  by  the  temptations 
of  empire. 

*  Cf.  Mr.  A.  F.  Robbins's  "  Early  Public  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,"  pp.  258—76. 
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On  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  King  William  IV.  died,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  since  repealed,  Parliament  Avas  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Gladstone  was  asked  to  stand  for  Manchester  and  was 
brought  forAvard,  although  he  declined  to  accept  the  invitation.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  these  circumstances  he  Avas  badly  beaten. 

HoAveA'er,  he  Avas  re-elected  without  oiDj^osition  for  NeAAark  on  July  24tli, 
and  on  the  9th  of  August  the  Manchester  ConserA'atives  shoAA'ed  by  enter- 
taining him  at  a  public  dinner  that  they  bore  no  malice. 
His  speech,   Avhich  contained   a   long    eulogy  of  the  young     Re-elected  for 
Queen,  AA^as  described  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  "  a     i^ewark,  1837. 
A'ery  dull  and  commonplace  harangue,"  and  by  the   Man- 
chester Chronicle  as  '•  one  of  the  most  eloqiient  expositions  of  ConserA'ativo 
principles  and  policy  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  listen  to."    Tavo 
days  later  he  AA'as  on  his  AA'ay  to  Fasque  "to  see  Avhat  grouse  he  could 
persuade  into  his  bag."  * 

The  ncAV  Parliament,  AAdiich  met  in  NoA'embef,  1837,  found  the  LilDerals 
and  Whigs  still    retaining    a    small    majority.      They    soon    shoAA^ed   their 
moral   AA'eakness  by  abandoning  the  Appropriation  Clause 
in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  their  The  New 

Irish    Tithes  Bill.      On    the    12th    of    December    Mr.    Glad-    Parliament,  1837. 
stone  AA^as  nominated  to  a  Select  Committee   "to  consider 
the    best  means  of   proA'iding    useful    education    for    the    children    of    the 
poorer  classes  in  large  toAA'us  throughoiit  England  and  Wales."     His  friend 
Acland  joined  the  committee  in  the  folloAving  March.      The  report,  AA'hich 
appeared  in  July,  1838,  shoAvs  that  his  opinions  Avere  in  an  unformed  and 
transitional    state.      Among  those  aaIio  gaA'^e  eA'idence  AA'as 
Kay,    then    an    Assistant    Poor-LaAV    Commissioner,    aftea:'-       Elementary 
AA'ards  AAell  kiioAvn  as  Sir  James  Kay-ShuttleAA'orth  and  as        Education, 
secretary    to    the     Committee     of    the    PriA^y    Council    on 
Education.    Kay  Avas  an  able  adA^ocate  of  the  unsectarian  system  founded 
by   Lancaster.       In    answer    to    questions    propounded    by    Mr.    Gladstone 
and    others,   he  insisted   on  the  importance  of    raising    the    social    status 
and  intellectual  qualifications  of  elementary   schoolmasters.     But  he   AA'as 
opposed  to  free  education,  on  grounds  AAdiich  are  indicated  by  a  question 
of  Mr.   Gladstone's:    "Is   yotir  reason    for  forming  that  opinion  the    idea 
that  it  may  render  the  parents  less  aliA'e  to  the  A'alue  of  the  means  that 
may    be  offered,   than  they  AA'ould  be  if  they  AA'ere  called  upon    to    make 
some  payments  ? "      Mr.   Gladstone's   queries  AA^ere  largely  directed  to  dis- 
covering   the    main    "obstructions"  Avliich  lay  in  the    Avay    of    extending 
l)opular    education    through    the    National    Church,   and    generally  to    the 
Avisdom  of  the  equiA'alents  Avhich,   in    addition    to    money   payments,  the 
National  Society    demanded    from  Nonconformists,   Roman  Catholics,   and 
JcAvs.     The  "spiritual  price"   Avhicli  JeAvish  and  Roman  Catholic  parents 
paid    for    the    education    of    their    children  at  this  time  consisted  in  the 
indoctrination  of    the    Scriptures  by  Anglican  teachers.      For  the    benefit 
of  Nonconformist   children,  Avhose  parents  might  for  the  sake  of  education 
liaA'e    AvaiA'ed    this    point,    the     society    insisted    almost     uniA'ersally    upon 
attendance    at    church.      Upon    these    obnoxious    and    irritating    proA'isos 

*See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Monckton  Milnes,  dated  Liverpool,  August  11,  1837, 
in  Sir  Wemyss  Rcid's  Life  of  Lord  Houghton. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  extracted  a  good  deal  of  information  ;  and  he  eventually 
signed  a  report  admitting  the  great  deficiency  of  opportunities  for  education 
among  the  working  classes,  and  modestly  urging  that  the  means  of 
daily  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  "Board  or  Office  of  Edu- 
cation" under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  agreed  that  "the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  framing  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  children 
of  the  humbler  classes — difficulties  almost  wholly  arising  from  differences 
of  religious  opinion  " — were  such  as  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment could  not  successfully  remove. 

Later  in  the  year,  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  abroad,  Samuel 
Wilberforce  wrote :  "  We  are  now  very  busy  ordering  a  Diocesan 
Board  for  National  Education  after  the  notions  of  Acland,  Wood, 
Gladstone,  and  all  that  party  of  young  2nen  who  have  been  moving 
the  subject  in  London.  ...  It  is,  I  believe,  a  vital  question  for 
the  Church."  This  explains  Avliat  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  real  aim, 
and  the  reason  why  he  and  his  friends  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Education.  The  report  had  advocated  the  extension  of  State 
grants  to  the  different  voluntary  societies  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that 
by  the  organisation  of  a  Diocesan  Board  and  the  improvement  and  reform 
of  the  Church  schools  by  means  of  this  central  agency,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  might  eventually  be  not  only  educated,  but  educated  by  the  State 
Church.  Mrs.  Austin,  who  was  working  zealously  in  the  cause  of  education, 
though  without  the  same  ecclesiastical  bias,  described  him  as  "a  distin- 
guished Tory  who  wants  to  re-establish  education,  based  on  the  Church, 
in  quite  a  Catholic  form ; "  but  added :  "  He  has,  however,  clear  ideas, 
zeal,  and  conscientiousness.  We  get  on  extremely  Avell  together."  This 
was  in  February.  1839.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1838,  she  had  written 
at  more  length  to  Victor  Cousin : — 

"There  is  a  certain  party  of  young  men  (clergymen  and  others),  all  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen,  who  have,  it  seems,  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  schools  of  the  National 
School  Society  (which  as  you  know  have  long  represented  the  bigoted  party)  are  bad  enough 
and  ridiculous  enough  to  discredit  their  supporters.  From  what  I  hear,  they  are  going 
to  try  and  reform  the  Church  schools,  to  insist  upon  better  instruction,  and  to  try  and  place 
them  on  a  par  with  the  best  liberal  schools ;  always  retaining  religion  (Anglican  of  course) 
as  the  principal  thing.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  me  to  have  faith  in  their  religion,  and 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a  little  secular  teaching.  The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  movement 
is  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  is  regarded  as  the  probable  successor  of 
Peel,  i.e.  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party."* 

Mr.   Gladstone  was  not   neglecting  the   pleasures    of   society.      Here   he 

was  welcome  for  his  miisical  talents,  there  for  his  political  convictions  or 

religious    earnestness,    everywhere    for    the    charm    of    his 

Visits  from        manners  and  conversation.     His  bachelor  life  in  the  Albany 

Wordsworth.       must    have    been  very  happy.      Wordsworth  often   visited 

him;    and  Doyle  tells  how  at   breakfast    "the  great   poet 

sat  in  state,   surrounded  by  young  and  enthusiastic  admirers,"  and    how 

"his  conversation  Avas    very    like    tho    'Excursion'    turned    into    vigorous 

prose."      Mr.   Gladstone    was    struck    by  the   poet's   "  simplicity,   kindness, 

and  freedom  from  the  worldly  type."      About  this  time  the  life-long  and 

*  Janet  Ross,  "Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen,"   vol.  i.,  p.  125. 
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highly-prized     friendship    with    Tennyson    began 
year  1837,"    he  wrote  to  Mr.   Hallam  Tennyson, 
in  Carlton  Gardens. 
I  had  no  other  tie 
life    the    friend    of 
erected   so   splendid 


"It     was     about     the 
when  he  called  on  me 
This  was  an  unexpected  hojiour,   for 
with  him  than  having  been  in  eai'lier        A  Call  from 
his    friend,     to    whom     he    aftei-wards  Tennyson. 

a  literary  monument.  I  cannot  now 
remember  particulars,  but  I  still  retain  the  liveliest  impression  of  both 
the  freedom  and  kindness  with  which  he  conversed  with  me  during  a 
long  interview."  But  another 
and  more  tender  affection  was 
now  beginning  to  ripen.  The 
incident  to  Avhieli  the  follow- 
ing story  refers  probably  be- 
longs to  the  spring  of  1838. 
"  Lady  Farnborough  (widow 
of  Sir  Erskine  May,  Ulerk  to 
the  House  of  Commons)  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  hei'  widow- 
hood at  a  private  hotel— 
Glossop's,  in  York  Street,  St. 
James's  Square.  I  several 
times  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone there  at  small  dinners. 
On  the  first  of  these  occa- 
sions —  somewhere  about  1888 
— Mr.  Gladstone,  after  gazing 
round  the  drawing-room,  said 
to  Mrs.  Gladstone,  'When 
were  you  here  last'?'  or, 
'Were  you  ever  in  this  room 
before  ?"'  She  replied  '  Never.' 
He  said:  'Think  again.  Don't 
you  remember  the  musical 
parties  which  Lady  Theresa 
Lister  used  to  give  in  this 
house,  and  a  young  member 
of  Parliament  whose  singing 
you  admired  ? ' 
not   anticipate 


EAKL\'    POUTKAIT    OF    TENNYSOX. 
(By  Richard  Doyle.) 


*     Tlie   admiration  soon    become    mut\ial.      But   we    must 
events,   or    do    more   than    intimate    the    approach    of  the 
hapjiiest  event/  in  a  long  and  happy  life. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gladstone  was  increasing  his  reputation  as  a  Par- 
liamentary debater.  On  Monday,  January  '22nd,  1838,  Grote  moved,  "That 
J.  A.  Roebuck,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
LoAver  Canada,  be  lieard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  against 
the  Bill  for  making  te;n]jorary  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  LoAver  Canada."  In  a  short  discussion,  which  had 
arisen  five  days  earlier,  both  Sii'  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  had 
been  at  a  loss.  They  wished  Roebuck  to  be  heard,  but  were  afraid  of 
creating   an  awkw^ard    precedent.      Mr.   Gladstone    now,    following     Grote, 

*  The  story  was  told  to  tlie  present  writer  by  Mr.  George  Russell.    Lady  Theresa  married 
as  her  second  husbaiul  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 


The  Canadian 
Rebellion  (1838', 
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dissected  the  difficulty  with  his  usual  skill  and  even  more  tnan  his  usual 
subtlety,  and  found  a  solution  agreeable  to  both  Peel  and  Russell.  It  was 
expedient,  he  argued,  to  hear  Mr,  Roebuck  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  Canadian  affairs,  but  it  was  inexpedient  to  recognise  him  us  the  agent 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Grote  had  quoted  the  precedent  of  a  Mr. 
Limburner,  who  was  heard  in  1791.  "It  appears,  however,  to  me  that 
the  tAvo  cases  differ  in  very  material  particulars.  The  first  is  this : 
Mr.  Limbviruer  rei^resented  the  whole  province  and  its  com]non  interest. 
There  was  no  division,  no  dissension,  as  to  the  topics  he  should  urge. 
The  second  and  more  important  point  of  difference  was  that  Mr.  Limburner 
was  unquestionably  deputed  by  the  commvinity,  or  a  large  portion  of  it 
representing  the  whole,  and  depixted  pro  liac  vice,  for  that  very  case."  But 
in  the  present  instance  Roebuck  Avas  pleading  "a  general  title  of  ageiicy." 
Mr,  Gladstone  then  produced  what  he  called  "mixed  considerations"  for 
allowing  Roebuck  to  be  heard,  quoting  the  precedent  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Bill,  when  counsel  Avere  heard*  against  it  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  therefore  suggested  that  Roebuck  should  be 
heard,  but  that  the  description  of  him  "  as  agent  to  the  House  of  Assembly  " 
should  be  struck  out  of  Grote's  motion.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Stanley  both  thanked  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  speech.  The  suggestion  was 
api^areutly  accepted,  and  Roebuck  Avas  alloAved  to  speak.  Charles  Buller, 
hoAA-CA'cr,  objected  to  Roebuck  being  heard,  either  in  his  indiA'idual  capacity 
or  in  no  capacity  at  all ;  but  he  had  misinterpreted  Mr.  Gladstone,  AAdio  at 
once  rose  to  explain  that  he  had  not  recommended  the  House  to  hear  Mr. 
Roebuck  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  rather  "to  make  Mr.  Roebuck 
an  agent  for  the  purpose  of.giAdng  him  a  claim  to  be  heard."  This  trifling 
incident  may  serve,  at  any  rate,  to  illustrate  the  dictum  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  haA'e  been,  had  he  liked,  either  Lord  Chancellor  or  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

So  Roebuck  Was  heard,  and  read  a  long  address,  Avhich  Avas  received  some- 
Avliat  coldly— a  circumstance  Avhich  accoimts  for  Francis  Place's  enthusiastic 
approval:  "I  at  least  honour  you."  On  the  folloAving  day,  Mr.  Gladstone 
replied  to  Roebuck  in  a  sarcastic  A-ein,  attacking  the  Philosophic  Radicals 
for  their  change  of  front.  A  duel  had  already  occurred  betAveen  Grote 
and  BulAver  in  Avhich  the  historian  had  called  the  noAclist  "  a  literary 
Whig."  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  his 
argument    and    for    the    vehemence    of     the    criticism    Avhich    he    directs 

against  Roebuck,  Grote,  Hume,  MolesAVorth,  and  the  rest  of 

An  Attack  on  the    t^^*^  Philosophical  Radicals.    After  detailing  a  long  list  of 

PMiosopiiicai      the  motherly  kindnesses  bestoAved  by  Great  Britain  upon 

Radicals.         j^^^,     ungrateful    Colony,     Mr.     Gladstone     asked     whether 

there  AA'as  left  anything  deserAdug  to  be  called  a  gricA^ance 
in  Canada.  "If  there  be,  I  Avould  proceed  immediately  to  redress  it, 
caring  not  AA'hether  rebellion  is  rearing  its  head  in  triumph,  instead  of 
sinking  into  extinction."  The  term  "Little  Englander"  AA'as  not  then 
invented  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  an  even  AA'orse  charge  against  the 
Utilitarian  School  of  Philosophical  Radicals.  Hume's  speech  came,  he 
declared,  to  this,  that  "rebellion  was  only  to  be  justified  AAdiere  it 
AA-as  successful,   and  Avhere   successful    AA'as    alAA'ays    justifiable."      Next,   he 

*  For  purely  obstructive  reasons. 
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severely  blamed  the  Executive  for  a  lack  of  ordinary  vigilance  and  dis- 
cretion at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  began  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  hiy 
sijeech  he  was  tempted  to  return  to  the  Radicals  in  order  to  discharge 
that  most  effective  of  all  the  fireworks  then  known  to  Parliamentary 
oratory— a  Latin  quotation.  The  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  he  reminded  them,  was 
most  obstinately  resisted:  but  now,  "when  I  see  a  Bill  before  us  which 
Avill  interfere  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree  and  extent  with  constitutional 
pri\'ileges,  and  yet  j^erceive  that  there  are 
scarcely  six  men  in  the  House  (and  they 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Roebuck  who  is 
out  of  it)  who  object  to  this  alarming  Bill, 
I  ask  myself  A\ith  astonishment,  How  is 
this?  It  really  seems  as  if  the  name  of 
Lord  Durham*  had  produced  a  most  extra- 
ordinary sensation — as  if  it  had  acted  like 
magic  on  certain  honourable  gentlemen. 
When  I  find  at  this  moment  that  that 
Noble  Person,  gleaming  on  them  like  a 
phantom  through  tlie  storm,  appears  to 
still  their  jealous  and  eager  vehemence, 
the  effect  reminds  me  irresistibly  of  the 
rising  of  the  twin  stars  of  old — 

"  '  Concidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nube-s."  " 

On  the  7th  of  March,  183cS,  in  a  closely 
argued  speech,  ^Ir.  Gladstone  defended 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  exposed  "the  feeble- 
ness and  vacillation"  of  the  Ministers. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the 

Executive  in  Canada  had  failed  in  the  great  duty  of  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  province.  It  was  ti-ue  that  the  rebellion  was  crushed  ;  but  that 
result  had  only  been  attained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  human  life.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  hundreds  had  fallen  victims  in  the  strife,  and  that 
sorrow  and  solitude  reigned  in  many  a  cottage.  Why  had  not  such  scenes 
been  i)revented  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law?  To  this  plain  and 
sim))le  question  he  believed  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  he  therefore  thought  the  House  Avas 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  amendment  moved  by  the  noble  lord  (Sandon), 
unless  it  were  thought  that  Ministerial  responsibility  should  be  nothing 
but  a  mere  name,  and  that  misgovernment  to  any  extent  might  be 
perpetrated  with  imi)unity. 

Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  followed,  at  once 
cr>m])osed  an  Irish  bull  and  conveyed  a  compliment.  The  latter,  however, 
nuist  be  discounted  if  Ave  are  to  accept  as  true  that  "  genuine  but 
indiscrimiuating  cordiality  of  temper"  Avhich  is  commonly  attributed  to 
him.  There  Avas  ahvays,  he  said,  a  great  satisfaction  in  rising  after  the 
lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  for,  hoAvever  Avidely  he  might  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  Government,  not  one  Avoid  escai)ed  from  his  lips  calculated 


J.    A.    ROEBrCK. 


*  Lord   Durham   had   been   appointed  Govornor-General  of    Canada    with    extraordinary 
powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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to  give  pain,   or   to  infuse  into    the  debate   any   needless   asperity.      But 
^vitli   respect   to   the   speech   to  which    it    now  became    his    painful   duty 

to   refer Here    Hansard,    evidently    touched    by   the   humour  of    the 

situation,  closes  the  sentence  with    "loud    laughter."      On  the  same  night 

Mr.   Gladstone    made    a  retort    so    neat    and    epigrammatic 

A  Neat  Retort,     that    it    deserves    to  be  rescued    from  obscurity.      He  was 

upholding    the    patriotism    of    his    own    side    against    the 

attacks  of  the  Under-Secretary,  Sir   George  Grey,   who   "went  on,   Sir,  to 

designate  those  with  Avhom  I  usually  vote  as  an  Opposition  powerful   in 

numbers,   but  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  its  means  or  measures.    He  will 

permit  me  to  tell  him,   however,   that,    had    our    scruples    been    less,    our 

numbers  would  have  been  more." 

On    March    30th,    1838,  an    important    debate    arose    upon    Sir     George 
Strickland's  motion  to  anticipate  the  end  of  the  Apprenticeship  System  by 
two   years.      This    proposal  Mr.  Gladstone  vehemently  and 
The  Apprenticeship  successfully  opposed  in  the  interests  of  the    planters:    "I 
System,  1838.       ^m    aware,"  he  admitted,  "that  I  must    speak    under  pre- 
possessions,   though    I   have    striven    with    all    my    might 
against    them;    and    I    desire    that    no     jot     or     tittle    of     weight    may 
be  given    to   jny  professions    or  assertions ;    by  the  facts  I  will  stand  or 
fall.     And    oh.   Sir,  with    what    depth    of   desire   have  I  longed    for    this 
day  !    Sore,  and  Avearied,  and  irritated,  perhaps,  with  the  grossly  exagger- 
ated misrepresentations    and    with    the    utter    calumnies    that    have    been 
in    active    circulation,   without    the    means  of    reply,   how  do  I  rejoice  to 
meet  them  in  free  discussion  before  the  face  of  the  British  Parliament ! " 
"A  first-rate  speech  in  defence  of  the  planters,"  is  Greville's  comment. 
"He  converted    or    determined  many  adverse  or  doubtful 
An  Early  Appre-    votes."    James   Grant,  a  well-known  journalist,  was  vastly 
ciation.  impressed,  and  did  the  member  for  Newark  the  honour  of 

incorporation  in  "The  British  Senate  in  1838."      The  very 
mediocrity  of  the  writer  gives  a  quotable  value  to  his  estimate  : — 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  member  for  Newark,  is  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  on  the 
Tory  side  of  the  House.  His  party  expect  great  things  from  him ;  and  certainly,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  his  age  is  only  thirty-five,*  the  success  of  the  Parliamentary  efforts  he 
has  already  made  justifies  their  expectations.  He  is  well  informed  on  most  of  the  subjects 
which  usually  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  and  he  is  happy  in  turning  his 
information  to  good  account.  He  is  ready  on  all  occasions  which  he  deems  fitting 
ones  with  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  party  with  whom  he  acts. 
His  extempore  resources  are  ample.  Few  men  in  the  House  can  improvise  better.  It 
does  not  appear  to  cost  him  an  ellbrt  to  speak," 

But  by  way  of  showing  how  dangerous  it  is  to  assume  the  role  of 
political  prophet,  here  is  a  second  passage  from  the  same  pen,  which  is 
somewhat  diverting ;  for  if  we  collate  it  with  th3  first  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  rising  young  men  of  the  Tory  party 
could  not  hojje  to  become  great  statesmen : — 

"  He  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  talent,  but  has  nothing  approaching  to  genius.  His 
abilities  are  much  more  the  result  of  an  excellent  education  and  of  mature  study  than 
of  any  prodigality  of  Nature  in  the  distribution  of  her  mental  gifts.  I  have  no  idea  that 
he  will  ever  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  great  statesman.    His  views  are  not  sufficiently 

*  A  mistake. '3  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  twenty-nine  at  this  time. 
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profound  or  enlarged  for  that ;  his  celebrity  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  chiefly  depend 
on  his  readiness  and  dexterity  as  a  debater,  in  conjunction  witli  the  excellence  of  his  elocution, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner  when  speaking.  His  style  is  polished,  but  has  no 
appearance  of  the  effect  of  previous  preparation.  He  displaj^s  considerable  acuteness  in 
replying  to  an  opponent ;  he  is  quick  in  his  perception  of  anything  vulnerable  in  the  speech 
to  which  he  replies,  and  happy  in  laying  the  weak  point  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  House. 
He  now  and  then  indulges  in  sarcasm,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  very  felicitous.  He  is 
plausible  even  when  most  in  error. 


W.    E.    GLADSTONE    AT    THE   AGE    OF    THIUTY-U.\E. 
{From  the  Portrait  hy  Joseph  Severn.) 


Grant  adds  to  the  character  sketch  and  poHtical  forecast  a  description 
of  Ml'.  Gladstone's  person  and  manner : — 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  appearance  and  manners  are  much  in  his  favour.  He  is  a  fine- 
looking  man.  He  is  about  the  usual  height,  and  of  good  figure.  His  countenance  is  mild 
and  pleasant,  and  has  a  highly  intellectual  expression.  His  eyes  are  clear  and  quick.  His 
eyebrows  are  dark  and  rather  prominent.  There  is  not  a  dandy  in  the  House  but  envies 
what  Truelitt  would  call,  his   '  tine  head  of  jet-black  hair.'      It  is  always  carefully  parted 
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from  the  crown  downwards  to  liis  brow,  where  it  is  tastefully  shaded.  His  features  are 
small  and  regular,  and  his  complexion  must  be  a  very  unworthy  witness,  if  he  does  not 
possess  an  abundant  stock  of  health.  Mr.  Gladstone's  gesture  is  varied,  but  not  violent.  When 
he  rises,  he  generally  puts  both  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  having  there  suffered  them 
to  enabrace  each  other  for  a  short  time,  he  unclasps  them,  and  allows  them  to  drop  on 
either  side.  They  are  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  that  locality,  before  you  see  them 
again  closed  together,  and  hanging  down  before  him.  Their  reunion  is  not  suffered  to 
last  any  length  of  time.  Again  a  separation  takes  place,  and  now  the  right  hand  is  seen 
moving  up  and  down  before  him.  Having  thus  exercised  it  a  little,  he  thrusts  it  into 
the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  then  orders  the  left  hand  to  follow  its  example.  Having 
granted  them  a  momentary  repose  there,  they  are  again  put  into  gentle  motion ;  and  in 
a  few  seconds  they  are  seen  reposing  vis-a-vis  on  his  breast.  He  moves  his  face  and  body 
from  one  direction  to  another,  not  forgetting  to  bestow  a  liberal  share  of  his  attention  on 
liis  own  party.  He  is  always  listened  to  with  much  attention  by  the  House,  and  appears 
to  be  highly  respected  by  men  of  all  parties." 

In  the  earlier  edition  of  ''The  British  Senate"  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
been  so  miich  as  mentioned.  The  groA^iili  of  his  reputation  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a  letter  from  Wilberforce,  the  future  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
dated  April  20th,  1838  :— 

"  It  Avould  be  an  affectation  in  you,  which  you  are  above,  not  to  know  that  few  young  men 
have  the  weight  you  have  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  gaining  rapidly  throughout  the 
country.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  you  to  consider  this  as  a  talent  for 
the  use  of  which  you  must  render  an  account,  for  so  I  know  you  do 
''a  u^e^'wilber^rce  esteem  it,  but  what  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  is  that  you  should  calmly 
"  look  far  before  you ;  see  the  degree  of  weight  and  influence  to  which 
you  may  fairly,  if  God  spares  your  life  and  powers,  look  forward  in 
future  years,  and  thus  act  noiv  with  a  view  to  then.  There  is  no  height  to  which  you 
may  not  fairly  rise  in  this  country.  If  it  pleases  God  to  spare  us  violent  convulsions  and 
the  loss  of  our  liberties,  you  may  at  a  future  day  wneld  the  whole  government  of  this 
land  ;  and  if  this  should  be  so,  of  what  extreme  moment  will  your  past  steps  then  be  to 
the  real  usefulness  of  your  high  station !  If  there  has  been  any  compromise  of  principle 
before,  you  will  not  then  be  able  to  rise  above  it;  but  if  all  your  steps  have  been  equal, 
you  will  not  then  be  expected  to  descend  below  them.  I  say  this  to  you  in  the  sad  con- 
viction that  almost  all  our  public  men  act  from  the  merest  expediency ;  and  that  from  this 
conventional  standard  it  must  be  most  difficult  for  one  living  and  acting  amongst  them 
to  keep  himself  clear;  and  yet  from  the  conviction,  too,  that  as  yet  you  are  wholly  un- 
committed to  any  low  principles  of  thought  or  action.  I  would  have  you  view  yourself 
as  one  who  may  become  the  head  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  this  country,  the  maintainer 
of  its  Church  and  of  its  liberties,  and  who  must  now  be  fitting  himself  for  this  high 
vocation." 

To  which  Mr.  Gladstone  replies,  after  indulging  in  some  moiirnful 
l^rognostications  as  to  "  our  probable  piiblic  destinies  during  the  term  to 
which  our  natural  lives  may  extend  "  : — 

"Not  that  these  feelings  are  unmixed;  they  are  tempered,  even  as  regards  the  period 
of  which  I  speak,  with  confident  anticipations  of  new  developments  of  religious  power 
which  have  been  forgotten  in  the  day  of  insidious  prosperity,  and  seem  to  be  provi- 
dentially reserved  for  the  time  of  our  need,  for  the  swelling  of  Jordan ;  and  of  course 
there  lies  beyond  that  period,  for  those  who  are  appointed  to  it,  a  haven  of  perfect 
rest ;  but  still  the  coming  years  bear  to  my  view  an  aspect  of  gloom  for  the  country 
—not  for  the  Church ;  she  is  the  land  of  Goshen.  Looking,  however,  to  the  former, 
to  the  State  as  such,  and  to  those  who  belong  to  it  as  citizens,  I  seem  unable  to 
discern  resources  bearing  a  just  proportion  to  her  dangers  and  necessities.  While  the 
art  of  politics  from  day  to  day  embraces  more  and  more  vital  questions,  and  enters 
into  closer  relations  with  the  characters  and  therefore  the  destinies  of  men,  there  is,  I 
fear,  a  falling    away  in  the  intellectual   stat'ire  of    the  generation  of    men  w^hose   office 
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is  to  exercise  that  art  for  p;oofl.  A\'liile  public  men  are  called  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  position  to  do  more  and  moi'e,  there  seeuis  to  be  in  the  aecuniulation  of  business, 
the  bewildering  niultiplicatit)n  of  details,  an  indication  of  their  probable  capacity  to  do 
less  and  less.  The  piinciples  of  civil  government  have  decayed  amongst  us  as  much,  I 
suspect,  as  those  which  are  ecclesiastical;  and  one  does  not  see  an  equally  ready  or 
sure  provision  for  their  revival.  One  sees  in  actual  existence  the  apparatus  by  -which 
our  institutions  are  to  be  threatened,  and  the  very  groundwork  of  the  national  char- 
acter to  be  broken  up  ;  but  upon  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  around  for  the  masses  oi 
principle,  I  mean  of  enlightened  principle,  blended  with  courage  and  devotion,  whicli 
are  the  human  means  of  resistance,  these  I  feel  have  yet  to  be  organised,  almost  to  be 
created." 

The  allusion    to  the   "new    developments    of    religions    jjower"    refers, 
of  course,   to  the   Tractarian  movement,   and  indicates  the  change  which 
had    been     coming     over     Mr.     Gladstone's     mind     during 
the  last  two  years.     It  is  true  that  Newman  had  claimed     Approximating 
as  early  as  November,  18:33,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  joined  to  Tractarianism. 
the    Tractarians.      But    the    paper    forces    of    the    Oxford 
movement  were  at    all    times  enormously  strong.      And  the  confidence  of 
the  leaders  was  reflected,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  some  of  the  lesser  men. 
Thus    Frederic    Rogers  wrote  on  July  2nd,   183G:— "My    dear    Newman,— 
Wood  is  most  sanguine  and    eager    to    knoAV    every    one   who    holds    out 
prospects  of  being  bettered.     He  nods  his  head  and  says  :   '  Do  yoit  know, 
Rogers,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  absorb  all  young  Evangelicals,' " 
etc.   etc.      Mr.   Gladstone,   however,   Avas    never    willing  to    admit  that   he 
had  been  quite  absorbed. 

Of  the  almost  innumerable  debates  which  sprang  up  in  Parliament 
during  this  period  upon  the  great  question  of  the  State  endowment  of 
religion,  perhaps  the  most  instructive  and  amusing  is  that 
of  July  30th,  1838,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  when  the  The  Maynooth 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Spring  Rice,  moved  a  vote  ^^^nt  (1833). 
of  £8,928  for  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth, 
The  grant,  it  should  be  said,  was  agreed  to  without  a  division  after 
only  about  a  score  of  speeches.  But  two  of  these  fell  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  joined  the  protest  of  "the  three  colonels."  Of  this  gallant 
trio,  "two,"  in  the  avoixIs  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "looked  as  if  they  luul 
never  need  to  shave,"  while  the  third  was  "all  beard."  Colonel  Sibthorp 
opposed  the  grant  as  "  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant  religion,"  Colonel 
Perceval  because  it  "  had  caused  much  excitement  in  England."  The 
hostility  of  the  latter  had  been  increased  by  a  recent  election,  which 
had  shown  him  that  "the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  educated  at  May- 
nooth" had  been  such  as  to  prove  the  need  for  amendment  in  the  system 
of  education  there  pursued.  Instead  of  promoting  peace  and  harmony 
they  instigated  revolt  and  tunudt.  "  He  himself  had  been  the  subject 
of  attack,  and  his  political  conduct  had  been  canvassed,"  both  before 
and  after  the  election,  "  in  every  chapel  but  one."  These  terrible  allega- 
tions were  driven  home  by  Colonel  Verner,  who  attacked  Maynooth  as  an 
institution  "  subversive  of  morality,"  and  read  aloud  to  the  House  a 
speech  delivered  by  a  priest.  Father  Doyle  by  name,  Avho  had  received 
his  education  in  that  seminary.  The  speaker  had  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  oppose  any  Tithe  Bill  Avhich  did  not  go  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  tithes.  And  this  in  the  presence  of  a  magisti^ate  named 
HaAvkshaAv !     Colonel    Verner    "  wished    to    ask    the    noble    lord    opposite 
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whether  he  had  struck,  or  intended  to  strike,  the  name  of   that  magis- 
trate out  of  the  commission  of  the  i3eace  for  listening  to  such  a  speech," 

An  opening  sucli  as  this  Avas  not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  O'Connell. 

He  laughed  at  the  anti-tithe  meeting ;  he  mocked  at  the  timidity  of  the 

three   colonels;    "he    was    sorry    that    the    three    gallant 

O'Connell  and      colonels  opposite,  the  church  militant,  he  supposed,  of  that 

the  Three         House,  had  not  the  courage  to  divide  against  this  grant.  .  .  . 

Colonels.         ^-^xej  only  talked— they  would  not  divide."     At  this   point 

the    three    military    members    were    seen   to   confabulate. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  O'Connell,  "there  is  a  covmcil  of  war   holding    among 

the  three  lionourable    and    gallant    members,    and    let    us    see    what    the 

result  Tvill  be.    Oh !  these    gallant    colonels ;    I    must    venture    a    parody 

against  them : — 

"Three  Colonels  in  three  distant  countries  born, 
Did  Lincoln,   Sligo,   and  Armagh  adorn ; 
The  first  in  gravity  of  face  surpassed, 
In  grace  the  second,   sobriety  the  iast; 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  beard  the  first  she  shaved  the  other  two." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  "famous  epigram,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
called  it,  was  composed  by  Ronayue,  and  pirated  by  O'Connell,  to  whom 
it  had  been  submitted.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  recalling  the  incident, 
discredited  the  statement,  which  was  after  all  only  made  on  hearsay  by 
Canon  O'Rorke :  "I  saw  him  [O'Connell]  with  a  pencil  and  piece  of 
paper  noting  dovrn  something  before  he  rose."  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
naturally  remember  the  speech  well ;  for  the  last  sentence,  which  described 
the  grant  as  a  "  paltry  return"  for  the  million  they  gave  to  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Ireland,  brought  him  on  to  his  legs,  though  not  until  Colonel 
Sibthorp  had  put  in  his  own  crushing  reply :  "I  will  merely  say  that 
I  pay  just  as  much  attention  to  what  falls  from  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  as  I  do  to  the  cackling  of  any  goose "  !  The 
report  in  the  Mirror  continues  : — 

Mr.  Gladstone :  "  Tlae  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  boasts  of  having 
given  £1,000,000  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland.  Will  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentiemen  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  House  of  the  sum  which  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  withholding  from  them  ? " 

Mr.  O'Connell :    "Hear,  hear,  liear  !  " 

Mr.  Gladstone:  "If  we  are  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  then  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  to  a  college  for  the 
inculcation  of  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Establishment.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  principle  be  good,  nothing  can  be  meaner,  or  more  paltry,  than  to  dole 
out  so  miserable  an  allowance.  I  think  discussions  of  this  kind  are  most  painful,  and 
unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.    The  question  should  be  brought  at  once  to  a  definite  issue." 

Thus  rapidly  had  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  the  debate  from  gay  to 
grave  ;  and    the    odium    theologicum,  having  been    once    fairly   imported, 

*  The  above  is  Hansard.    The  Mirror  of  Parliament  reads — 

"In  sobriety  the  second,   in  grace  the  iast." 
And  anotlier  reading  is— 

"The  next  in  bigotry — in  both  the  last." 
This  last  is  probably  an  emendation  by  some  patriot  who  thought  that  Daniel  O'Connell'3 
verses  ought  to  scan. 
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conld  not  easily  be  eliminated.  Viscount  Morpeth  followed.  He  did  not 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  "at  that  time  of  day"  to  defend  the  origin 
of  a  grant  '*  which  was  recommended  by  Mi'.  Burke,  established  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  dignified  by  the  Royal 
Protestant  assent  of  George  III."  But,  aware  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  rapidly  discarding  his  Evangelical  opinions  for  those  of 
the  Oxford  Tractarians,  Morpeth  could  not  refrain  from  firing  a  shot 
which  was  sure  to   do    execution    in    the    Tory    ranks :    "If    honourable 


DANIEL    O  CUNNELL. 

(From  the  Portrait  by  Sir  D.  Wilkie.) 

gentlemen  are  always  talking  of  the  objectionable  doctrines  taught  at 
Maynooth,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  sometimes  hear  of  the 
not  vei-y  satisfactoi-y  doctrines  which  have  recently  become  fashionable 
at  Oxford.  A  work  of  one  of  the  most  pi'omising  disciples  of  the  new 
school,  which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  spreading  and  multiplying 
itself  in  every  direction  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  recently  been 
published  since  the  death  of  its  author,  by  the  great  leader  of  that 
school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman.  I  will  give  the  House  one  or  two  extracts 
from  the  work  : — 


"Yim   will   be   sshotked  at   my  avowal  that   I  am  every  day  becoming  a   less  and    less 
loyal  .son  of  the  Reformation." 
O 
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At  this  there  ^vere  cries  of  "Name!"  and  Lord  Morpetli  contiuiied : 
"  The  name  of  the  author  is  Froiide,*  a  most  acomplished  gentleman,  now 
unfortunately  no  more."  The  extract  Avas  then  continued.  It  is  too 
lengthy  to  reproduce ;  but  one  or  two  sentences  will  explain  its  im- 
mediate efi'ect — Avhy  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  thermometer  rose  so  suddenly  : — 

"I  think  people  ai'c  injudicious  who  talk  against  the  Roman  Catholics  for  ■worshipping 
saints,  and  honouring  the  Virgin  and  images,  etc.  These  things  may  perhaps  be 
idolatrous — I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  about  it.  .  .  .  We  are  Catholics  without  the 
Popery,  and  Church  of  England  men  without  the  Protestantism.  .  .  .  Your  trumpery 
principle  about  Scripture  being  the  sole  rule  of  faith  in  fundamentals  ...  is  but  a 
mutilated  edition.  .  .  .  Really  I  hate  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  more 
and  more,  and  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  the  rationalist  spirit  they  set  afloat  is 
the  \|/evSo-7rpo(/)^TT7?  [Fals?  Prophet]  of  the  Revelations." 

"  Really,  Sir,"  continued  the  Whig  viscount,  after  finishing  a  quotation 
which  woiild,  he  well  knew,  at  any  rate  damage  the  member  for  NeAvark 
in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his  political  allies,  "  Tvhile  I  read  these  extracts, 
I  think  honourable  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  look  at  home  before 
they  cast  forth  their  missiles,  and  I  could  well  wish  that  they  would 
look  at  the  errors  of  others  in  something  like  a  reciprocal  and  a  Chris- 
tian sph'it  of  kindness."  We  can  imagine  the  fury  with  Avliich  Mr.  Gladstone 
rushed  again  into  the  fray.  Even  the  dumb  pages  of  the  Mirror  give 
some  blurred  notion  of  the  storm,  just  as  condensed  food  sometimes 
suggests  to  the  palate  a  faint  reminiscence  of  its  supposed  originals.  "  I 
never,"  he  ejaculated,  "heard  a  sjoeech  more  cruelly 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  unjust  than  that  just  made  by  the  noble  lord.  Even  if 
Lord  Morpeth,  Roman  Catholic  principles  were  inculcated  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  that  fact  has  properly  no  relation  to  the  question  ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  the  assertion  as  a  mere  vulgar 
calumny.  I  have  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  noble  lord  has 
treated  the  book  from  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  read  extracts.  If 
the  noble  lord  will  read  the  preface  of  the  book  he  has  quoted,  he  will 
find  that  the  editor  expressly  guarded  himself  against  being  supposed 
to  enteitain  the  opinions  of  the  author,  and  stated  that  he  gave  it  to  the 
world  as  the  singular  production  of  a  remarkable  mind.  But  such  is  the 
justice  of  the  noble  lord!  He  selects  particular  passages  only  to  serve  his 
purpose  !    I  do  contend  that  such  a  course  is  grossly  unjust. 

Lord  Morpeth  "  could  not  discover  any  transgression  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  that  should  call  forth  so  sore  a  reply  from  his  honourable 
friend."  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  also  w^as  incensed  at  the  introduction  of 
Oxford  University  into  the  debate,  protested  against  the  w^ork  being 
regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  collective  academic  mind.  Colonel 
Sibthorp  was  still  suffering  too  much  from  the  cackling  of  the  Irish  goose 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  later  theological  developments.  He  again  got  up, 
somewhat  irrelevantly,  at  this  point,  to  explain  that  "as  to  what  fell  from 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  opposite,  I  think  I  shall  best  consult 
my  own  station  in  society  by  abstaining  from  any  reply  to  such  trash "  ! 
Meanwhile,  the  great  Irishman  who  had  immortalised  the  three  gallant 
colonels  must  have  been  enjoying  himself  hugeh'.  He  presently  expressed 
his  mild  surprise  and  regret  at  the  theological  hurricane  which  had  swept 

*  Hurrell  Froude. 
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the   House ;   and  soon   afterwards  a  remarkable  wrangle    ended,   the    vote 
being  agreed  to  Avithout  a  division. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  the  political  rather  than 
the  theological  side  of  Mr.  Glad -tone's  ecclesiastical  views.     But  this  was 
the    great    period    of    development.      Though   the  pressure 
brought   to   bear   upon   him  was    enormous,    Mr.    Gladstone      Ecclesiastical 
distinguished  himself  honourably  in  the  turmoil  of  religious  views. 

emotions  by  steadily  refusing  to  give  up  his  independence. 
His  religion  was  his  own,  and  he  was  determined  to  build  it  up  for 
himself  and  by  himself.  Through  1837  and  the  early  months  of  1838  he  was 
supplementing  his  previous  studies  in  Patristic  literature  and  ecclesiastical 
theory.  "  I  remember,"  so  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the 
present  author,  "Avlien  he  was  lodging  in  the  Albany  I  found  him  reading 
St.  Augustine's  '  De  Civitate  Dei.'  Some  years  afterwards,  at  Hawarden,  I 
reminded  him  of  this  when  we  were  talking  of  serious  religious  difficulties. 
He  said  :  '  Oh,  yes,  I  remember ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  book  you  get  his 
mind.'  I  said,  'But  what,  then,  do  you  refer  to?'  He  said:  'Oh,  I  have 
read  all  St.  Augustine's  controversial  works.'  At  the  same  time  he  told 
me  that  the  four  writers  to  whom  he  owed  most  were  Aristotle,  St. 
Augustine,  Dante,  and  Bishop  Biitler."  In  these  studies,  and  in  his 
active  sympathy  with  the  Anglican  revival,  he  contracted  a  passionate 
attachment  for  the  idea  of  a  spiritually  independent  Church.  But  his 
early  training,  and  the  habits  of  political  thought  which  he  had  inherited 
and  acquired,  debarred  him  from  the  adoption  of  the  Liberal  idea  of  a 
politically  independent  State.  Accordingly,  in  his  first  and  most  famous 
book,  which,  as  its  title  signifies,  is  primarily  political,*  he  set  himself  to 
construct  such  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  would 
involve  a  completely  spiritual  as  well  as  a  completely  r  T^f- ^*^*°Jf  th^ 
established  Church.  The  apparent  antitheses  were  har-  church  (i838)." 
monised  by  the  assumiDtion  of  a  middle  term,  that  the 
State  has  a  conscience,  and  a  conscience  which  can  and  ought  to  cognise 
religious  truth  and  error,  and,  moreover — subject  to  certain  limitations 
and  conditions— to  use  its  authoi'ity  and  sanctions  to  propagate  the  one 
and  to  tleioress  the  other. 

In  the  actual  Avriting  of  the  book  James  Hope  t  seems  to  have  acted 
as  sole  critic  and  adviser.  Three  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  will  suffice 
to  show  the  pains  which  were  taken  alike  by  critic  and  by  author  :— 

"  House  of  Commons  ;    July  18,  1838. 
"  My  dear  Hope,^I  hope  in  a  day  oi*  two  to  get  my  Colonial  information  sutliciently 
in  form,   and   then  send  you    my  whole  papers.      If    you  let  them    lie  just  as  they  are, 

*  "  The  State  in  its  Relations    with  the  Church." 

t"One  of  W.  E.  Gladstone's  friends  and  great  swans,"  as  a  common  friend  called 
him,  Avith  a  touch  of  perhaps  pax'donable  jealou.sy.  By  those  who  cannot  tolerate  the 
thought  that  a  great  man's  greatest  friend  should  not  himself  be  great,  some  comfort 
may  be  derived  from  the  portrait  of  Hope  painted  by  Lord  Selborne  in  the  "Memoirs" 
(vol.  i.,  p.  300):  "He  united  a  peculiar  charm  and  refinement  of  person  and  manners  Avith 
a  strong  chai-acter  and  an  acute,  well-balanced  intellect.  His  subsequen^^i  change  of  religious 
communion,  together  with  a  fastidious  temperament,  led  him  to  prefer  the  unambitious 
but  lucrative  occupation  of  the  Parliamentary  Bai-,  in  Avhich  he  obtained  undisputed  pre- 
eminence, to  the  struggles  of  j^ublic  life.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  he  might  very  jjrobably 
Jiave  ri.sen  to  the  highest  political  station." 
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turning  the  leaves  over  one  by  one,  I  think  you  -will  not  find  the  manuscript  difficult 
to  make  out,  though  it  is  strangely  cut  in  pieces  and  patched.  I  have  divided  it  all 
into  sectiuncules,   occupying  generally  from  half   a  page  to  a  whole  one. 

"  I  hope  that  its  general  tendency  will  meet  your  approval ;  but  a  point  about  which 
I  am  in  great  doubt,  and  to  which  I  request  youi-  particular  attention,  is  whether 
either  the  work  or  some  of  the  chapters  ai'e  not  so  deficient  in  clearness  and  arrange- 
ment as  to  require  being  absolutely  re-written  before  they  can  with  propriety  be 
published?  Making  allowance  for  any  obscurity  which  may  arise  from  its  x>^wsical  state 
as  a  MS.,  I  hope  you  will  look  vigorously  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  is  the  amount  of  the  disease,  and  the  proper  kind  of  remedy.  I  can 
excuse  myself,  considering  the  pressure  of  other  engagements,  for  having  written 
irregularly  and  confusedly  upon  a  subject  very  new  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  requiring 
some  abstraction— (at  every  turn  it  has  brought  home  the  truth  of  Bacon's  observation, 
that  politics  are  of  all  sciences  the  most  immersed  in  matter.  One  has  to  go  on 
detaching,  as  it  were,  one's  soul  from  clay  all  the  way  through)— but  I  should  be 
inexcusable  if  I  were  to  pwfeh's/i  in  such  a  state :  between  my  eyes  and  my  business 
I  fear  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  re-write,  but  if  I  could  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
any  other  person  who  could,  and  who  would  extract  from  my  papers  anything  worth 
having,  that  might  do.  I  wish  very  much  that  something  would  be  published  by 
somebody  on  the  subject,  and  that  speedily,  to  begin  to  draw  attention  to  a  subject 
on  which  men's  minds  are  so  sadly  undisciplined.  When  set  in  motion  the  ball  will 
roll,  as  I   anticipate. 

"  As  regards  myself,  if  I  go  on  and  publish,  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  find  some 
persons  surprised,  but  this,  if  it  should  prove  so,  cannot  be  helped  ;  I  have  not  know- 
ingly exaggerated  anything;  and  when  a  man  expects  to  be  washed  overboard,  he  must 
tie  himself  with  a  rope  to  the  mast. 

"  I  shall  trust  to  your  friendship  for  frankness  in  the  discharge  of  your  irksome 
task.  Pray  make  verbal  corrections  without  scruple  where  they  are  needed.— Sincerely 
your.',  "  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

"July  21,  1838. 
"  My  dear  Hope, — Behold  your  rashness  ! 

'Please  read  Nos.  II.,  V.,  and  VI.  first.  These,  with  VIII,,  are,  I  think,  the  most 
important,  and  it  is  about  these  that  I  am  in  great  fear  and  doubt  whether  thej-^  may 
not  requu'e  re-writing ;  as,  however,  we  read  that  chopping  old  somebody  made  him  young 
I  have  some  hope  for  my  unfortunate  papers,  which  you  will  find  have  pretty  well 
undergone  that  operation.    Mind  to  turn  the  leaves  as  they  lie. — Ever  youi-s, 

"W.  E.  G." 

"  July  26,  1838. 

"My  dear  Hope, — I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  remarks,  and  I  rejoice  to  find 
that  you  act  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  I  had  anticipated.  I  trust  you  will  continue  to 
speak  with  freedom,*  Avhich  is  the  best  compliment  as  well  as  the  best  service  you  can 
render  me.    ,    .    . 

"  .  .  .  .  As  I  said  before,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  you  may  find  that  V.  and  VI. 
require  quite  as  rigorous  treatment  as  II.,  and  I  am  very  desirous  to  set  both  my  mind 
and  eyes  at  liberty  before  I  go  to  the  Continent,  which  I  can  now  hardly  expect  to  do 
before  the  first  week  in  September.  This  interval  I  trust  would  suffice— unless  you  find 
that  the  other  chapters  stand  in  equal  need. 

"Mahon  suggested  as  a  title:  'Chui-ch  and  State  considered  in  their  connection.'  The 
defect  of  this  is  that  I  do  not  much  consider  the  Church  in  its  connection  with  the  State, 
though  partially  I  do  ;  but  it  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  modification  which  I  think  may  do : 
'The  State  viewed  in  its  connection  with  the  Chui'ch.' 

"  I  entirely  concur  with  your  A'iew  regarding  the  necessity  of  care,  and  of  not  grudging 
labour  in  a  matter  so  important  and  so  responsible  as  an  endeavour  to  raise  one  of  the 
most  momentous  controversies  which  has  ever  agitated  human  opinion. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"W.  E.  Gladstone." 

•Hope  was  a  candid  critic,  "using  the  pencil,"  as  he  said,  "very  unscrupulously." 
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Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  10th  of  August,  1838,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
lost  no  time  in  starting  for  the  Continent.  Bnt  he  suif ered  in  the  crossing ; 
for  on  August  17tli  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  his  publisher,  '"a  line  from 
Rotterdam  to  say  that  sea-sickness  prevented  my  correcting  the  proofs 
on  the  i)assage." 

The  book  appeared  in  December,  and  was  received  with  a  loud  chorus 
of  praise  which  at  first  drowned  the  notes  of  disapproval.  "It  is  the 
book  of  the  time,   a  great  event,"  wrote  Bunsen,   Avho  was  so    imj^ressed 


THE    ALliANY,    FKOM    PICCADILLY,    ABOUT    1838. 
(From  a  Drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.) 


and   enraxJtured  that  he  recorded  the  hour  of  night  at  which  the  second 

edition  came  out,   and    himself    sat  up  till  after  midnight  ar-d    continued 

next  morning  until  he  had  read  the  whole.     "Almost  every 

sheet,"  said  the  good  baron  with  pride,  "bears  my  marginal       How  the  Book 

glosses,  destined  for  the  Prince,  to  whom  I  have   sent  the       "^^^  Received. 

book    with    all    despatch.      Gladstone  is   the    first   man    in 

England  as  to  intellectual   power,    and   he    has    heard    higher   tones    than 

anyone  else  in  this  island." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  book,  as  Ave  have  said,  is  ecclesiastical  i-ather  than 
theological.  Its  leading  chai'acteristics  will  be  most  clearly  brought  out 
if  we  institute  a  brief  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  earlier  Avork  of 
Coleridge  "  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State."  The  infliienee  of 
this  book  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  AAas  noticed,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
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previously,  by  his  most  intimate  friend,  James  Hope.*  In  the  opening 
chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  reviews  and  summarises  the  authors 
who  preceded  him,  Coleridge  receives  the  largest  meed  of  praise  : — 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  our  literature  is  well  supplied  with  works  which  would  meet 
the  necessity  above  described,  and  furnish  men  with  sound  principles  (axioniata  summa) 
upon  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  Bishop 
Warbui-ton  has  written  upon  it  with  much  acuteuess  and  ability,  but  in  the  dry  and  technical 
manner  of  a  man  who  lived  in  times  when  there  was  no  strong  pressure  in  one  direction 
requiring  to  be  warmly  and  feelingly  met  from  another.  ]VIr.  Coleridge  has  dealt  admirably 
with  the  subject  in  his  'Idea  of  Church  and  State;'  but  he  does  not  carry  out  his  con- 
ceptions into  detail,  nor  apply  them  to  practice  sufficiently  to  meet  the  wants  of  general 
readers.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  handled  some  points  connected  with  this  inquiry  in  a  manner 
the  most  felicitous,  but,  in  other  parts  of  his  recently  published  lectures,  he  has  laid  down 
principles,  we  fear,  not  less  seriously  detrimental  to  our  cause.  The  work  of  Dr.  Paley  on 
Moral  and  Political  Pliilosophy  is  a  store-house  of  anything  rather  than  sound  principles. 
Hooker  looked  at  the  question  under  influences  derived  from  the  general  controversy  with 
the  Puritans,  and  rather  with  reference  to  the  terms  than  to  the  grounds  of  the  connection. 
None  of  these  writers  regai'ded  the  subject  in  the  aspect  most  imperatively  required  by 
present  circumstances :  namely,  that  which  shows  that  govei^nments  are,  by  '  dutiful 
necessity,'  cognizant  of  religious  truth  and  falsehood,  and  bound  to  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  the  former."  f 

And  later  in  the  same  chapter  Mr.  Gladstone  develops  with  evident  sym- 
pathy Coleridge's  masterly  sketch,  adding  certain  explanations  T\'liich, 
however,  "in  no  way  detract  from  the  substantial  truth  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
definition." 

Coleridge,    it  should    be    said,    drew    a    sharp    distinction    between    the 
Church   of    Christ   and    that    National  Church  which  is  one  of  the  three 
great  estates  of  the  realm,  whose  object  is  "to  secure  and 
Coleridge's  Theory,  improve  that   civilisation  ^\'itliout  which   the   nation  could 
be    neither    permanent    nor    progressive,"    and  which  com- 
prehends   among    its     members    "the    learned  of    all     denominations,    the 
sages  and  professors  of  the  la^v  and  jurisprudence,  of  medicine  and  johysio- 
logy,  of  music,  of  military  and  civil  architecture,  of  the  physical  sciences, 
with  the  mathematical  as  the  common  organ  of  the  preceding,"  etc.   etc. 
In  short,   Coleridge's   State  Church  is  a    Kultur-Kirclie,   embracing  in   its 
operations  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.     Its  proper  end  and  fmiction 
is    "civilisation    Avith    freedom."     A    National    Church    can    exist    Avithoxit 
Christianity.      Indeed,  in  relation  to  such  an  establishment,   "Christianity, 
or  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  a  blessed  accident."  %    What  then  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's   ideal    of    an    Establishment  ?     Coleridge    called    his 
Mr.  Gladstone's,    clergymen  clerks,  and  coidd  have  dispensed  with  them  at 
a  pinch.     But  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  the  Church  depends 
upon  its  clergy.      Coleridge  would    not  have  his  Establishment  identified 
with    "  any    particular    scheme  of  theology."      Such  a  theory  is  certainly 
tinged  with  Erastianism.      But  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  endeavouring  not  only 
to  maintain  the  Church  of  England  as  a  National  and  Established  Church, 
but  also  to  give  it  independence.     It  Avas  in  this  desire  for  the  spiritual 
autonomy  of  his  Church  that  Mr.  Gladstone  later  found  common  ground 
Avith    the   Nonconformist    bodies.      Coleridge's    ideal   is    that  the   National 

*  See  p.  123. 

t  "The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,"  2nd  edition,  p.  8. 

X  See  Coleridge's  "Church  and  State,"  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 
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Church  should  comprise  all  differences,  aud  ultimately  disappear  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  rather  that  all  differences  should  disappear, 
and  that  all  members  of  the  State  should  acquiesce  in  the  truth,  i.e.  in 
the  religions  dogmas  of  the  governors.  It  is  probably  the  moral  eleva- 
tion, the  suggestive  idealism,  of  Coleridge's  work  which  makes  Mr. 
Gladstone  regard  the  argument  as  "beautiful  and  profound."  The  differ- 
ences of  theory  are  easily  discerned  and  defined;  but  the  similarity  of 
spirit,  though  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  reader,  is  by  its  very 
nature  incapable  of  the  same  summary  statement. 

The  exclamations  of  joy  with  which  most  religiously  minded  people 
welcomed  this  novel  departure  of  a  young  and  rising  politician  soon 
began  to  pass  away  into  the  various  notes  of  friendly  cen- 
grure  aud  thinly  disguised  hostility.  It  only  remained  that  Adverse  Criticism. 
the  Papistical  bogey  should  be  raised.  Then,  in  a  moment, 
the  mild  criticism  of  Christian  satisfaction  developed  into  an  acrid 
controversy  of  rival  sects.  The  leading  newspaper  only  required  a  month 
for  the  digestive  process — the  perusal  which  follows  even  less  seldom 
than  it  precedes  a  review.  Unfortunately  for  our  author,  the  Times  gave 
four  notices.  In  the  first,  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning  was  ingenious, 
profound,  eloquent,  and  at  times  unanswerable.  This  on  December 
19th.  On  the  26th  the  book  could  still  be  described  as  bold,  dexterous, 
complete,  trenchant,  profound,  and  striking.  But  the  balance  ^yas 
more  than  redressed  by  two  articles  which  apijeared  on  the  4th  and 
21st  of  January.  The  first  of  the  two  began:  "In  a  former  notice  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone's  work,  '  On  the  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Chxirch,'  we  mentioned  that  there  were  certain  points  on  which  we  should 
be  constrained  to  differ  from  him.  Such  points  appeared  to  us,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  to  admit  of  an  easy  adjust- 
ment ;  but,  on  divesting  them  of  the  verbal  garniture  in  which  they  are 
muffled  up,  and  on  subjecting  them  to  that  stricter  analysis  which  their 
apparent  harmony  with  divers  dogmas  of  the  Pusey  school  seemed  to 
force  upon  us,  we  must  own,  with  the  deepest  regret,  though  not  retracting 
a  loarticle  of  our  homage  to  the  general  ability  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  volume, 
that  these  points  are  much  more  vital  and  important  than  we  had  formed 
any  idea  of."  Then  followed  a  violent  attack  upon  "certain  stupid  and 
perfidious  pamphlets  entitled  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,' "  and  upon  all  those 
who,  with  anti-Protestant  sentiments,  persisted  in  retaining  Protestant 
benefices.  The  article  proceeded  to  indicate  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Popish 
biases,"  and  to  show  that  he  was  "contaminated  with  these  new-fangletl 
Oxford  bigotries." 

Newman  wrote  to  Frederic  Rogers:  "The  Times  is  again  at  poor 
Gladstone;  really  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him.  I 
have  not  read  his  book,  but  its  consequences  speak  for  it.  Poor 
fellow !  It  is  so  noble  a  thing."  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  read  the  book 
tQ  WordsAvorth,  whose  simple  soul  failed  to  distinguish  Gladstone's 
principles  from  those  of  Romanism,  and  would  not  accompany  him  "in 
his  Anglo-Papistical  pretensions."  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugb.\',  thought 
half  of  it  erroneous,  but  was  delighted  to  have  "a  good  protest  against 
that  wretched  doctrine  of  Warburton's  that  the  State  has  only  to  look 
after  body  and  goods." 

But  there  was  one  great  man  Avho  regarded  the  publication  in  a  purely 
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political  light.     Lord  Houghton  was  at  Peel's  country  seat,  Drayton  Manor, 

when  the  book    appeared,    and    he  tells    us    that    "  Peel   turned   over   the 

pages  of  the   book  with  somewhat  scornful  curiosity,  and, 

Peel's  Verdict,      after  a  hasty  survey  of  its  contents,  threw  the  volume  on 

the  floor,  exclaiming  as  he  did   so :    '  That  young  man  Avill 

ruin  his  fine  political  career  if  he  persists  in  writing  trash  like  this.'"* 

MeauAvhile  the  author,  whose  eyes  had  suifered  from  reading  by  candle- 
light,  had   been  touring  on   the   Continent  by  the   advice  of  the   doctors. 

He  spent  October  in 
Sicily,  saw  the  be-  In  SicUy,  1838. 
ginning  of  an  erup- 
tion of  Etna,  and  wrote  a  description 
which  was  appropriately  incorpo- 
rated in  Murray's  "  Handbook  for 
Sicily."  The  scene,  he  said,  "amply 
repays  the  pains  of  our  journey  to 
Sicily,  and  obliterates  from  recollec- 
tion the  vermin  and  the  mules." 
More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the 
diary  is  a  lecture  upon  this  visit 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered,  long 
afterwards,  at  Hawarden  — on 
January  5th,  1863.  The  following 
extract  gives  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  wretched  state  of  the  island  :— 

"The  cholera  had  ravaged  the  country 
shortly  before  my  visit,  and  the  people  were 
possessed  with  the  feeling  that  the  cholera 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Government. 
I  made  this  note  on  the  subject  at  the 
time  : — '  The  people  are  persuaded  that  the 
King  procured  the  cholera  to  come  among 
them,  and  that  it  was  not  sent  by  God.' 
They  began  to  murder  persons  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  cholera  ceased  ;  they  believed 
the  King  did  this  to  check  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  to  thin  the  people.  They  also  believed  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  received  the 
cholera  in  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  one  of  the  King's  generals,  and  that  the  reason  why 
the  disease  was  given  to  him  was  that  he  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  cholera  into  the  island.  That  is  a  very  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  very  melancholy  fact,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  illustrative  of  the 
unhappy  and  radically  bad  system  under  which  the  people  of  Sicily  lived-  at  that  period, 
than  that  such  a  belief  should  exist  among  the  people  of  the  island." 

In  December  he  arrived   at  Rome,  having   travelled    part    of    the    way 

with    the    widow    and    daughters    of    Sir    Stephen    Richard    Glynne.      But 

"the   proposal,"   so  Mrs.  Gladstone  A^^'ote  long  afterwards, 

At  Rome.  "did  not  take  place  till  Rome."     Sir  Stephen   Glynne.   the 

last  baronet,  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Richard,  was  an  old  college 

friend  :  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  paid  him  a  visit  at  Hawarden  Castle  in  1835. 

In  Rome  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  many  days  in  the  company  of  his  friend 

Henry  Manning.      They  visited  churches  together,   and  spent  a  good  deal 

*  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Lord  Houghton,  vol.  i.,  p.  316. 


yhoto:    Watmowjli  Webster,  Chester. 
LADY  GLYNNE,  MRS.  GLADSTONE'S  MOTHER   {p.  40). 
{From  a  Painting  hy  J.  Slater  at  Hawarden  Castle.) 
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of  time  in  the  study  of  Christian  art.     But  another  and  greater  personage 

than  Manning  was  at  Rome  that  winter.    Macaulay  writes  in  his  Journal : 

"  On     Cliristmas    Eve    I    found    Gladstone   in    the    throng ; 

and    I    accosted    him,     as    we    had    met,    though    we    had    Meeting  Macaulay. 

never   been   introduced    to    each    other.      He    received    my 

advances  with  very  great  onpressenient  indeed,  and  we  had  a  good  deal 

of   pleasant    talk."      And   again,   at    the    end   of  February,    in   a    letter  to 

Napier :    "  By  the  bye,  I  met  Gladstone  at  Rome.      We  talked  and  Avalked 

together  in  St.  Peter's  during  the  best  part  of  an  afternoon.      He  is  both 

a  clever  and  an  amiable  man." 

In  the  first  week  of  February,  1839,  Macaulay  returned  to  London ;  and 
the  story  of  the  famous  review  can  be  told  by  extracts  from  his  Diary 
and  letters. 

"Friday,  February  8.— I  bought  Gladstone's  book:  a  capital  Shrovetide  cock  to  throw 
at.     Almost  too  good  a  mark." 

"February   13.— I  read,   wliile  walking,   a  good    deal    of    Gladstone's    book.      Tlie    Lord 
hath  delivered  him   into  our  hand.     I   think  I  see  my  way  to  a  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  gentlemanlike,    critique.     .    .     .     Home,   and  thought    about    Gladstone.      In    two    or 
three   days    I   shall   have    the   whole    in   my 
head,  and  then  my  pen  will  go  like  fire." 

"  3,  Charges  Street,  February  2G,  1839. 
"Dear  Napier,— I  can  now  promise  you 
an  article  in  a  week,  or  ten  days  at  furthest. 
Of  its  length  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
I  should  think  it  would  fill  about  forty 
pages;  but  I  find  the  svibject  grow  on  me. 
I  think  that  I  shall  dispose  completely  of 
Gladstone's  theory.  I  wish  that  I  could  see 
my  way  clearly  to  a  good  counter  theory ; 
but  I  catch  only  glimpses  here  and  there  of 
what  I  take  to  be  truth." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  book  and  Macau- 
lay's  revicAv  are  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  the  advantage  which 
the  destroyer  has  compared  with 
the  builder  in  the  realm  of  thought. 
On  INIarch  20th,  1830,  ^Macaulay  Avrites 
to  his  sister  Hannah  : — 

"  I  have  had  my  proofs  from  Napier. 
He  magnifies  the  article  prodigiously.  In 
a  letter  to  Em])son  lie  calls  it  exfjuisite  and 
admirable*,  and  to  me  he  writes  tliat  it  is 
the  finest  piece  of  logic  t'hat  ever  was 
printed.  I  do  not  think  it  so ;  but  I  do 
think  that  I  have  disposed  of  all  Gladstone's 
theories   unanswerably ;   and   there  is  not  a 

line    of   the   paper  which    even   so    strict    a    judge  as    Sir    Eol:)ert    Inglis,    or    my    I'ncle 
Babington,  could  quarrel  at  as  at  all  indecorous." 

At  the  beginning  of  April  Mr,  Gladstone  expressed  his  acknowledg- 
ments : — 

"  I    have    been    favoured    with    a    copy  of    the  foi'thcoming   number  of    the   Edinburgh 


/•hnln       It  , III, I', ii:ili    >\'<-lisli;r.    Cluster. 
SIR  STEPHEN  R.  GI-IXXF,,  MKS.  GLADSTONk's  FATHEK. 
(from  a  Painting  by  J.  Slater  at  Hawarden  Castle.) 
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Review;    and   I   perhaps   too    much    presume    upon  the    bare    acquaintance    with   you,    of 

■which  alone  I  can  boast,  in  thus  unceremoniously  assuming  you  to  be  the  author  of  the 

article  entitled  '  Church  and   State,'  and   in  offering  you  my  very  warm 

and  cordial  thanks  for  the  manner    in  which  you  have  treated  both  the 

Macavdav   1339      '^^'oi'l^  and  the  author  on   whom  you  deigned  to  bestow  your  attention. 

'    "    '     In  whatever  you  write  you  can  hardly  hope  for  the  privilege  of  most 

anonj-nious  productions,  a  real  concealment ;  but,  if  it  had  been  possible 

not  to  recognise  you,   I  should    have  questioned  your  authorship   in  this  particular  case, 

because  the  candour  and   singlemindedness  which    it   exhibits  are,    in  one  who  has  long 

been  connected  in  the  most  distinguished  manner  with  political  party,   so  rare  as  to  be 

almost  incredible.     ...     In  these  lacerating  times  one  clings  to  everything  of  personal 

kindness  in  the  past,   to  husband    it   for  the  future ;    and,   if  you  will  allow  me,   I  shall 

earnestly  desii^e  to  carry  with  me    such   a  recollection   of  your    mode    of    dealing    Avith    a 

subject  upon  which  the  attainment  of  truth,  we  shall  agree,  so  materially  depends  upon 

the  temper  in  which  the  search  for  it  is  instituted  and  conducted." 

Macaulay's  reply  is  delightful : — 

"I  have  very  seldom,"  he  writes  in  reply  to  jMr.  Gladstone,  "been  more  gratified 
than  by  the  very  kind  note  which  I  have  just  received  from  you.  Your  book  itself,  and 
everything  that  I  heard  about  you  (though  almost  all  my  information  came— to  the 
honour,  I  must  say,  of  onv  troubled  times — from  people  very  strongly  opposed  to  you  in 
politics),  led  me  to  regard  you  with  respect  and  goodwill,  and  I  am  truly  glad  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  marking  those  feelings.  I  was  half  afraid,  when  I  read  myself  over 
again  in  print,  that  the  button,  as  is  too  common  in  controversial  fencing  even  between 
friends,  had  once  or  twice  come  off  the  foil."  * 

The  review  was,  practically  speaking,  final.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  forgot 
it;  and  he  admitted  afterwards  that  if  his  book  lived  it  would  be  in  the 
pages  of  Maeaulay.  Few  of  the  great  writer's  sentences  have  been  more 
often  quoted  than  that  classical  description  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  "the  rising 
hope  of  those  stern  and  unbending  Tories,  who  follow,  reluctantly  and 
mutinously,  a  leader  whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indispensable 
to  them,  but  whose  cautious  temper  and  moderate  oxDinions  they  abhor." 

Long  afterwards,  in  his  review  of  Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters— one  of 

his  happiest    essays    in    literature — Mr.    Gladstone    observed    of   his    critic 

that    the     "  analysis    was  always    rough,     hasty    and    sweeping,     and    his 

perceptions  robust."    In  this   instance   Macaulay    did   most 

Macau! ay  on  execution  by  making  clear  the  obscurer  parts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Gladstone's  argument.  "There  is  no  want  of  light,"  he 
said,  "but  a  great  want  of  what  Bacon  would  have 
called  dry  light.  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and  distorted 
by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices.  His  style  bears  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  his  mode  of  thinking,  and,  indeed,  exercises  great  influence 
on  his  mode  of  thinking.  His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind, 
darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should  illustrate.  Half  his 
acuteness  and  diligence,  with  a  barren  imagination  and  a  scanty  vocabu- 
lary, would  have  saved  him  from  almost  all  his  mistakes.  He  has  one 
gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator  :  a  vast  command  of  a  kind  of 
language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague  and  uncertain  import— of  a 
kind  of  language  which  affects  us  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  lofty 
diction  of  the  Chorus  of  Clouds  affected  the  simple-hearted  Athenian." 

*  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  pp.  373-376.  How  much 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  of  thanks  pleased  Macaulay  is  indicated,  says  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  kept  it  unburned— "  a  compliment  which,  except  in  this  single 
instance,  he  never  paid  to  any  of  his  correspondents." 
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The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories,  as  soon  as  they  became  legible, 
appeared  to  the  ordinary  man  of  either  party  impracticable  or  unreason- 
able ;  and  Bunsen's  fond  idea,  that  the  book  had  given  "  a  standing-place 
Avhereon  to  form  a  Church  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  was  com- 
pletely dispelled  by  the  criticism  of  the  Edinhiirgh  heview.  No  one 
was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  this  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
"  Scarcely,"  he  confessed  in  his  interesting  and  closely 
argued  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  "had  my  work  issued  Gladstone  on 
from  the  press,  "wdien  I  became  aware  that  there  was    no  Himself, 

party,  no  section  of  a  party,  no  individual  pei'son 
probably  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  Avas  jorepared  to  act  upon 
it.  I  found  myself  the  last  on  the  sinking  shij).  Exclusive  support 
to  the  Established  religion  of  the  country,  with  a  limited  and  local 
exception  for  Scotland  under  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  that  country, 
had  been  up  to  that  time  the  actual  rule  of  our  policy ;  the  instances 
to  the  contrary  being  of  equivocal  construction,  and  of  infinitesimal 
amount.  But  the  attempt  to  give  this  rule  a  vitality,  other  than  that 
of  sufferance,  ^vas  an  anachronism  in  time  and  in  place.  When  I  bid  it 
live,  it  was  just  about  to  die.  It  was  really  a  quickened  and  not  a 
deadened  conscience  in  the  country  which  insisted  on  enlarging  the 
circle  of  State  support,  even  while  it  tended  to  restrain  the  range  of 
political  interference  in  religion.  The  condition  of  our  poor,  of  our 
criminals,  of  our  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  backward  state 
of  popular  education,  forced  on  us  a  group  of  questions,  before  the  moral 
pressure  of  which  the  old  rules  properly  gave  way." 

Indeed,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  Peel's  annoyance  was  very  soon 
justified.    In  the  following  June,   when  the  Whig    Ministry    proposed   to 
establish  a  Central  Board  of  Education  which  was  to   be 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,   and  to    put    under    its        Elementary 
control  an  increased  Education  grant,  the  book  was  dragged    Education,  1339. 
into    the    discussion    by  O'Connell,*  Morpeth,    and    Buller. 
0"Connell    produced    some    statistics    about    the    wealth    of     the    Estab- 
lished Church;    and  this  gave   Mr.  Gladstone   his  opening.      He  quoted    a 
saying  of    Canning    that    "he    had   a   great    aversion    to    hear    of    a    fact 
in  a  del^ate,    but    that    which    he    distrusted    most    was    a    figure,"    and, 
after  traversing   O'Connell's   statements  as  to  the  numbers    of    Dissenters 
and    the    wealth    of    the    Established    Church,    added    drily :     "It    would 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  in  after  years  gave  an  amusing  reminiscence  of  O'Connell  in  con- 
nection with  a  Select  Committee  (upon  a  legal  question)  which  was  appointed  in  1834. 
"  There  was  an  important  witness,  of  the  name,  I  think,  of  Slingsby,  who  was  disabled  by 
age  from  travelling.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  go  dqAvn  some  fifty  miles  and 
examine  him.  It  consisted  of  O'Connell,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  and  myself.  O'Connell,  I 
think,  asked  me  whether  I  would  mind  going  down  on  Sunday  after  his  (early)  Mass, 
but  I  declined.  We  started  on  Monday  at  5  a.m.,  in  the  summer,  and  the  affair 
occupied  some  fourteen  hours,  Avhich  I  spent  with  him  in  an  open  carriage  and  four. 
I  rather  think  that  on  that  day  he  bx-ought  with  him  a  theological  work  to  prove  to 
me  that  all  baptised  persons  wore,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  the  Church.  I  also  recollect 
that  in  1839,  shortly  after  I  had  published  a  book  called  '  The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church,'  he  said  to  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  behind  the  Speaker's  chair, 
'  I  claim  the  half  of  you.'  It  was  very  kind  on  his  part  to  enter  thus  freely  into 
conversation  with  a  young  man  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  hotly  prejudiced  against 
him." 
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api)eai'  that  the  honourable  and  learned  member,  in  his  attempt  to  lead 
the  House  to  useful  knowledge  by  means  of  statistics,  has  assumed  to 
himself  the  privilege  of  more  than  doubling  the  amount  of  jjroperty  in 
the  possession  of  the  Church." 

Macaiday's  essay  had  already  begun  to  exercise  its  destructive  effects ; 
for  when  Mr.  Gladstone  assei'ted  that  the  State  could  have  a  conscience, 
some  u'revereut  individuals  began  to  laugh.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends 
must  have  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  they  heard  words  like  these : — 

"It  is  constantly  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  the  people   education; 


biit    look  at  the   consequences  of  this  principle. 


LORD    MACAULAY. 


If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give 
education  to  the  people,  do  not  all 
the  arguments  that  go  to  show  this 
tend  equally  to  show  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  them 
with  religion?  If  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  endow  all  the  schools, 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
endow  all  the  chapels?" 

However,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  yet  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  as  to  the  desirability  of 
restricting  State  doles  to 
Anglican  schools ;  and  this 
sectarian  bigotry  could  only 
be  maintained  by  an  appeal 
to  Christian  bigotry  : — 

"  How  was  the  education  of  the 
.Jewish  people,  who  considered  the 
New  Testament  to  be  an  imposture, 
to  be  sedulously  connected  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
.  .  .  Were  the  Jewish  children  to 
be  forced  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment? .  .  .  He  wished  to  see  no 
child  forced  to  read,  but  he  pro- 
tested against  paying  from  the 
money  of  the  State  a  set  of  men 
whose  business  would  be  to  teach 
erroneous  doctrines  to  the  children." 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  quite  capable  of  retorting  a  taunt. 
*'  What,"  he  asked  rhetorically  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Government's  proposal,  "is  the  predicament  of  the  country?  To  what 
are  they  bringing  the  country?"  "At  least,  not  to  "bigotry  and 
Ignorance,"  interjected  Lord  John  Russell.  "The  noble  lord,"  Mr. 
Gladstone  replied,  "  Avould  be  more  accurate  if  he  said  to  latitudin- 
arianism  and   atheism." 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents  had  the  best  of 
It  Spring  Rice  adduced  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  had  thereby  sanctioned  State  grants  to 
Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews:  "What  becomes  of  the  State 
conscience  no^^^"  he  asked  triumphantly,  "the  State  conscience  bound 
only    to    disseminate    truth?      The    honourable    gentleman    says    truth    is 
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single.  AVhicli,  then,  of  these  various  forms  is  the  truth?  All  cannot 
be  the  truth,  and  yet  you  support  all."  From  this  useful  object  lesson 
in  the  value  or  necessity  of  religiovis  tolerance  we  must  go  back  a  little 
to  Colonial  affairs. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  displayed  a  liberal  spirit  in 
opposing  the  motion  of  Henry  Labouchere  (afterwards  Lord  Taunton)  on 
April  9th,  1839,  foi-  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  suspending  the 
Constitution  of  Jamaica.  But  the  Jamaica  Assembly  had 
absolutely  no  claims  to  consideration.  The  population  of 
Jamaica  was 


Suspension  of  the 

Jamaica 
Constitution,  1839. 


at  this  time 
about  350,000,  of  m  lioni  only 
5,000  were  white.  But  the 
constituency  which  elected 
the  Assembly  numbered, 
according  to  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  only  1,500  or  1,600 
Ijersons  !  This  precious  oli- 
garchy had  been  endeavour- 
ing ever  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  to  perpetuate  for 
the  unfortunate  "appren- 
tices "  in  workhouses  and 
gaols  the  cruel  punishments 
Avhich  had  been  previously 
inflicted  by  the  slaveowners 
themselves.*  On  May  Gth 
IMr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the 
adjourned  debate.  He  con- 
tended that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Assembly  had  been 
misinterpi-eted,  that  they 
had  not  threatened  to  abdi- 
cate their  functions  unless 
the  Prison  Act  was  re- 
pealed. As  to  the  present 
franchise  law,  "  the  loeople 
get  hold  of  the  franchise 
not     too     slowly     but     too 

rapidly."  But  he  was  not  a  pessimist  in  this  respect,  and  did  not 
anticipate  any  collision  between  the  proprietors  and  the  negro  electorate. 
"So    far    as    experience    already    went,    the     admission    of     the     Colonial 


A    PAKLIAMENTAllY 


GROUP,    SHOWING    MR. 
EXTREME    RIGHT. 


GLADSTONE    ON 


(From  a  Drawing   by  Rldiard  Doyle.) 


*  One  cannot  help  admiring,  however,  the  impudence  of  tlie  protest  which  the 
Assembly  launched  against  the  Apprenticeship  Amendment  Bill:— "This  House  does 
not  dread  a  comi^arison  with  tlie  Commons  of  England  in  the  success  of  their 
legislation.  Our  laws  have  not  been  defied,  as  by  the  Irish  opponents  of  tithes ; 
murders  are  not  connnitted  in  our  island  by  companies  of  armed  men  in  open  day; 
nor  do  bands  pi-owl  about  at  night,  setting  fire  to  barns  and  ricks  of  corn ;  nor  do 
our  labourers  and  artisans  combine,  as  of  late  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  to  raise  Avages 
even  by  maiining  and  murder.  .  .  .  We  have  no  corn-laws  to  add  to  the  wealth 
of  tlie   rich,   nor  poor-laws  to  imprison   under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  poor."' 
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population  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  and  the  political  franchise 
had  tended  not  to  produce  dissension  but  to  amalgamate  them  together." 
He  appealed  to  the  House  not  to  pass  a  Bill  which  would  "shake  the 
confidence  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  throughout  the  whole  circle  of 
our  Colonial  possessions."* 

A  division  took  place  on  the  same  night,  and  the  Government's  majority 
fell  to  five.  Lord  Melbourne  resigned.  Lord  Brougham  postponed  his 
Beer  Bill  with  the  regretful  aside  that  he  regarded  it  to 
Lord  Melbourne's  "  be  of  more  importance  as  regards  the  public  morals  than 
Resignation,  1839.  the  resignation  of  any  Ministry."  How  the  Queen  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then  by  his  advice  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel :  how  on  the  ref iTsal  of  the  Queen  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  great  Whig  ladies  around  her.  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  form  an  xVdministration  and  allowed  his  opponents  to  skulk  back  into 
office  "  behind  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies-in-waiting,"  t  does  not  directly 
concern  the  reader  of  this  narrative.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dignified  speech 
was  felt  entirely  to  have  justified  his  conduct.  He  had  saved  himself 
from  another  almost  hopeless  effort  to  govern  with  a  minority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  govern  under  difficulties  which  a  stronger 
Government  would  have  found  it  hard  to  face.  There  was  insurrection 
in  the  provinces.  Lord  John  Russell  had  just  written  a  letter  inviting 
respectable  people  to  form  themselves  into  armed  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  outrage.  Ireland  would  have  been  the  main  difficulty ;  but 
there  were  also  Canada,  India,  and  Jamaica.  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
retired  on  the  question  of  Jamaica,  being  in  a  majority  of  five  ;  I  should 
have  had  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  Jamaica  question,  being  in 
a  minority  of  five."  Peel  therefore  might  well  have  rejoiced,  as  a  party 
leader,  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  would  have  accepted  office 
were  not  fulfilled.  On  the  next  occasion  the  Prince  Consort  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  Queen  from  an  untenable  position,  by  suggesting  that  the 
obnoxious  ladies  might  retire  of  their  o^ai  accord  ;  and  thus  her  Majestj^ 
was  able  in  1811  to  aff'ord  Peel  the  "demonstration"  (for  which  he  asked 
vainly  in  1839)  that  he  possessed  her  "entire  confidence."  For  the 
time,  however.  Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  office,  though  not  to  power  ; 
and  a  second  Jamaica  Bill  was  introduced  and  passed  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
liked  no  better  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  engaged  since  the  winter,  and  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1839,  a  double  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Hawarden 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Lyttelton  being  the  bride- 
Marriage,  1S33,  grooms.  Miss  Catherine  Glynne  and  her  younger  sister, 
Mary,  the  brides.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  date 
would  have  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  a  Chartist  attack  on  Hagley, 
Lord  Lyttelton's  Worcestershire  seat.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  un- 
necessary, and  the  day  previously  fixed  was  adhered  to. 

The  double  wedding  was  attended  with  great  rejoicings  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Hawarden.  The  houses  were  decorated 
with  flags  and  wreathed  Avith  laurel.  The  bridal  procession  and  the 
ceremony  have  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Robbins  : — 

"The  marriage  procession  from  Hawarden  Castle  to  the  church  was  long  and  varied: 
*  Hansard,  May  6th,  1839.  t  Molesworth's  phi-ase. 
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Odd  Follows  and  members  of  temperance  societies  with  '  tradesmen  in  large  numbei's ' 
preceded  the  carriage  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  the  chariot  of  Lord  JDelamere,  and 
the  barouche  of  Lord  AYenlock.  In  Lady  Glynne's  chaise  rode  four  of  the  bridesmaids, 
including  Mr.  Gladstone's  sister ;  then  came  Sir  Stejjhen  Glynne  with  his  sisters,  the  two 
brides ;  Lord  Lyttelton  followed  with  his  groomsman  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  rode  next  With  his 
father,  while  his  eldest  brother,  Thomas,  came  later  with  Doyle;  and  the  second  brother, 
Robertson,  with  his  wife,  was  also  in  the  procession.  At  the  crowded  church,  which  was 
reached  amid  loud  plaudits  from  the  multitude  outside,  and  the  path  to  which  was  bestrewn 
with  flowers,  the  wedding  party  was  received  with  an  anthem,  rendered  by  a  choir  of 
children  ;  and  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  led  his  elder  sister  to  the  altar  rails,  his  brother.  Heniy, 
attending  the  younger.  The  ceremony  was  perfoi-med  by  Neville  Grenville,  Dean  of 
Windsor,  and  uncle  of  the  brides— who,  it  may  be  recorded,  wore  peach -white  satin  dresses, 
trimmed  with  Brussels  flounces,  and  orange  blossom  wreaths  having  a  diamond  in  the 
centre ;  while  the  bridesmaids  were  attired  in  mulled  muslin  dresses,  with  trimmings  of 
blonde  and  peach  colour,  head-wreaths  similar  to  the  brides',  and  crape  lace  bonnets." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  local  ncAvspapers  in  tlieii'  descriptions. 
"The  cheering  poi3ulace,"  "the  weejHng-  poor,"  the  Mat,  the  coup  cVail, 
and  many  other  pnrple  patches  which  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Chester 
Gazette,  the  Chester  Courmit,  and  the  Chester  Chronicle  can  hardly  be 
said  to  differentiate  this  from  other  fashionable  marriages. 

Francis  Doyle  wrote  some  verses  which  contain  a  charge  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bride,  beautiful  in  its  conception  but  still  more  beautiful  in 
its  fulfilment : — 

"  High  hopes  are  thine,  oh  !  Eldest  Flower, 
Great  duties  to  be  greatly  done ; 
To  soothe,  in  many  a  toil-worn  hour, 
The  noble  heart  which  thou  hast  won. 

"  Covet  not  then  the  rest  of  those 

Who  sleep  through  life  unknown  to  fame ; 
Fate  grants  not  passionless  repose 
To  her  who  weds  a  glorious  name. 

"  He  presses  on  through  cahn  and  storm 
Uusliaken,  let  what  will  betide  ; 
Thou  hast  an  office  to  perform — 
To  be  his  answering  spirit  bride. 

"  The  path  appointed  for  his  feet. 

Through  desert  wilds,  and  rocks  may  go, 
Where  the  eye  looks  in  vain  to  greet 
The  gales  that  fiom  the  waters  blow. 

"  Be  thou  a  breezy  balm  to  him, 
A  fountain  singing  at  his  side ; 
A  star  whose  light  is  never  dim  ; 
A  pillar,  to  uphold  and  guide." 

Miss  Catherine  Glynne  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Richard 
Glynne,  eighth  baronet  of  that  name.  Her  ancestry  was  sufhciently  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  Lady  Glynne  Avas  granddaughter  to  the  Ilight  Hon.  G. 
Grenville  and  niece  to  his  son,  Lord  Grenville,  and  cousin  to  Pitt,  whose 
father,  Lord  Chatham,  had  married  Hester  Grenville.*  Mr.  Gladstone  .just 
redressed  the  balance  by  becoming  in  his  own  jjerson  four  times  Prime 
Minister.      On  June  3rd  of  the  following  year   William  Henry  Gladstone, 

*  Lady  Glynne  was  also  niece  to  Temple  (Lord  Buckingham),  who  was  asked  two  or 
three  times  to  form  a  Ministry,  but  failed,  and  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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aftei'wards    member  for  AVliitby,  was  born.     Hope  and  Manning  were  his 
godfather:^. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  lived  in  London  in  Sir 
John  Gladstone's  lionse,  6,  Carlton  Gardens  ;  and  this  gave  facilities  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  continued  intimacy  with  Sidney  Herbert,  who  lived 
next  door.  But  besides  6,  Carlton  Gardens,  they  had  13,  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  sold  the  latter  to  Lord  Grey,  and  bought 
No.  11,  Carlton  Hoiise  Terrace  in  1856,  selling  this  in  turn  in  1876.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  atld  that  long   periods  of    Mr.   and    Mrs.   Gladstone's 
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life  were  spent  in  the  official  residence  in  Downing  Street.  In  the  country 
they  divided  their  time  for  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years  between 
Ha  warden,  Fasque,  and  Hagley  —  Fasque  most  of  all  during  Sir  John 
Gladstone's  lifetime. 

The  last  two  sessions  of  the  Whig  Government  deserve  but  little  notice. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  working  hard  for  the  Diocesan  Boards 

An  Examiner  at    of    Education.      In  the   spring  of    1840,    when   he    examined 

Eton.  1840.        at    Eton   for  the    Newcastle    scholarship,    he    won    golden 

opinions  from  the  boys,  one  of  whom  wrote  in  after  years  :— 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  not  to  me  only,  but  to  others, 
as  a  gentleman  wholly  unlike  other  examiners  or  school  people.  It  was  not  as  a 
politician    that   we    admired    him,    but  as    a   refined    Churchman,     deep    also    in    political 
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philosophy  (so  we  conjectured  from  his  quoting  Burke  on  the  Continual  State  retaining 
its  identity  tliough  made  up  of  passing  individuals),  deep,  also,  in  lofty  poetry,  as  we 
guessed  from  his  giving  us,  as  a  theme  for  original  Latin  verse,  'the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy,'  etc.  When  he  spoke  to  us  in  '  Pop '  as  an  honorary  member,  we  were  charmed 
and  affected  emotionally :  his  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  his  manner  was  that  of  an  elder 
cousin ;  he  seemed  to  treat  us  with  unaffected  respect ;  and  to  be  treated  with  respect 
by  a  man  is  the  greatest  delight  for  a  boy."* 

Mr.  Gladstone's  educational  zeal  at  this  time  "was  still  limited  to  move- 
ments proceeding  from  within 
his  Church.  He  hated,  and 
indeed  to  the  end  of  his  life 
disliked,  concurrent  endoAv- 
ment.  But,  as  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  put  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  x^resent  writer :  "  He 
was  willing  to  have  grants 
given  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  because  (in 
his  way  of  refinement)  it  Avas 
not  anti-Clmi'ch,  but  less  than 
Church  only ;  but  he  would 
not  consent  to  subsidise  any 
distinct  denomination — e.g. 
Wesleyan  or  Roman  Catholic." 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1840, 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  the  lists 
A\ith  Macaulay.      It  was  in  a 

debate   on   the 

The  China      ques- 

China  Question,     tion,    in  which 

the  Opposition 
maintained  that  the  interrup- 
tion of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was 
due  to  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  Ministerial  policy. 
Macaulay  had  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  odium,  which  the 
Government   deserved    for    its 

countenance  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium,  by  various  accusations  against 
the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  of  Macao  had,  it  was  alleged,  poisoned  the  wells 
used  by  the  British  residents.  Mr.  Gladstone  incautioiisly  admitted  the 
accusation,  and  still  more  nuAvisely  tried  to  defend  the  proceeding.  "The 
Chinese  had  no  means  of  expelling  them  by  an  armament ;  they  could 
(mly  expel  them  by  refusing  a  supply  of  provisions ;  and,  of  course,  they 
poisoned  the  wells."  Mr.  Gladstone  immediately  saw  his  nustake,  for  the 
Whigs  began  to  cheer.  "  I  am  ready  to  meet  those  cheers ;  I  understand 
what  they  mean.  I  may  do  the  Chinese  injustice  by  saying  they  poisoned 
the  wells.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  they  had 
poisoned  their  wells.     The  Chinese,"  he  added,  resuming  his  defence,  "  had 
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given  you  full  notice,  and  wished  to  drive  you  from  their  coast.  They  had 
a  right  to  drive  you  from  their  coast  if  you  persisted  in  carrying  on  this 
infamous  and  atrocious  traffic.  .  .  .  You  allowed  your  agent  to  aid  and 
abet  those  who  Avere  concerned  in  carrying  on  that  trade  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  urged  as  a  crime  against  the  Chinese  that  they  refused 
]iro\asions  to  those  who  refused  obedience  to  their  laws  whilst  residing 
within  their  territories." 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  part  of  Macaulay's   speech  had    been    that 

in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  Union  Jack  which  had  been  raised  over  a 

British  factory  in  Canton  as  a  flag  upon  which  no  English- 

A  Retort  upon      man  could  look  "even  in  that  far  extremity  of  the  world 

Macauiay,         without    remembering    the     glories    and    confiding    in    the 

power    of    his    country."      Mr.    Gladstone's    retort    is    well 

worthy   of    quotation.      It    was    one    of    the    few   occasions   in    which   he 

got    the    better    of    Macauiay.       "We    all    know,"    he    exclaimed,     "the 

animating  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  the  flag  in  the  minds  of 

British  subjects  on  many  a  critical  occasion,  in  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

But,   how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always  raises  the 

spirit  of  Englishmen?     It  is  because  it  has  always  been  associated  with 

the  cause  of  justice,  wdth  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,   wdth  respect 

for    national    rights,  "wdth    honourable    commercial    enterprise ;    but    noT%^, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lord,*  that  flag  is  hoisted  for  the  purpose 

of  protecting  an  infamous  contraband  traffic ;   and  if  it  were  never  to  be 

hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on  the  coast  of  China,  "\ve  should  recoil 

from  its  sight  vnth  horror,  and  should  never  again  feel  our  hearts  thrill, 

as  they  now  do,  with  emotion,  when  it  floats  iDroudly  and  magnificently  in 

the  breeze." 

It  was  in  1840  that  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a  member  of  Grillion's  Club, 

that  famous  resort  of  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties,  whose  importance 

may    be    inferred    from    the    saying    that     "the     English 

Grillion's  Club.     Constitution  is   a  democracy  tempered  by  Grillion's."     The 

club  originated  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  founded 

by  the  father  of  Mr.  Gladstone's   lifelong  friend  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  who 

also  ijresented  to  the  club  many  valuable  portraits  of  its  early  members, 

and  whose  statue  still  stands  on  the  table. 

On  July  9th,  1810,   Mr.  Gladstone  joined  a  Select  Committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand.     His  interest  in  Colonial 
matters  had  been  great  ever  since  his  short  official  career 
Coioaiai  Matters,    in  18.3.J.    As  member  of  a  Committee  on  Colonial  lands  in 
18.36,  he  had  been    thrown    into    connection    with    that  re- 
markable man,   Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who,  after  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment inflicted  for  the  abduction  of  a  lady  of  property,  had,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  A.   F.    Bobbins,  "  turned    his    attention    to    Colonial    affairs    with 
striking  results."  +    In  April,  1841,   Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  Colonial  Bishopric  fund.     His  Eton  friend,  George  Selwyn,  had  just 
been  appointed  first  bishop  of  NeAV  Zealand— a  promotion  which    elicited 
from  Sydney  Smith  the  remark  that  it  would  make  a  revolution  in  New 
Zealand  dinners.     "  Tete  d'Eveque  Avill  be  the    most    rechercM    dish,    and 

Palmerstoii,    at  that   time   Foreign  Secretary.       Palmerston,   in    his   reply,  took  care 
to  rub  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  unfortunate  remark  about  the  poisoning  of  the  wells, 
t  "  Early  Public  Life  of  Gladstone,"  p.   380. 
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your  man  will  add,  '  And  there  is  cold  clergyman  on  the  side-table  I  '  " 
The  story  that  Mr.  Gladstone  about  this  time  made  a  speculative  experi- 
ment in  New  South  Wales  seems  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

In  1840  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part  in    the    establishment    of    the    society 
for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  Africa,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting    of    June    1st,  ,in    Exeter    Hall,     over    which  the 
Prince  Consort  presided.      His  growing  hatred    of    slavery   Growing  Hatred 
was  shown  in   the  debate    upon    the    sugar    duties    which       °f  Slavery, 
settled  the  fate  of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  the  midsummer 
of  1841.     The  Whigs,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  country,  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  their  adoption  of  the  policy  of  cheapening 
articles  of  common  consumption,  proposed  to  reduce  the   duty    on  foreign 
sugar.     Strangely  enough,  this  proposal  united  the  West  Indian  proprietors 
and  the  abolitionists.     But  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  latter.     "  Is  it  not,"  he  said,  "  enough  for  us  to  know  that  at  this  moment 
the  slave  trade  is  a  monster  which  is  consuming  day  by  day,  and  every  day, 
the  lives  of  a  thousand  of  our  fellow-creatures :  that  while  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine  slay  their  thousands,  the  slave  trade,  from  year  to  year,  with 
unceasing  operation,    slays    its    tens    of    thousands  ? "     He    then    taunted 
Macaulay  with  the  contrast  between  the    traditions   of    his    family     and 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member.      "  I  can  only  speak 
from  tradition  of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but,  if  I  have 
not  been  misinformed,    there    was    engaged    in    it    a    man    "who    w^as    the 
unseen  ally  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,   and  the  pillar  of  his  strength  ;  a  man  of 
profound  Ijenevolence,    of  acute  understanding,  of  indefatigable   industry, 
and  of  that  self-denying  temper  which  is  content  to   work  in  secret,  and 
to  seek  for  its  reward  beyond  the  grave." 

This  speech,  taken  with  his  utterances  on  China  in  the  previous  year, 
might  perhaps  give  an  exaggerated  impression  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political 
growth.     It  was  a  party  speech  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution. 
In  domestic   politics   Mr.   Gladstone  was  still  a  High  Tory    But  Still  a  Tory 
and  a  close    political    associate  of    Sir    Robert  Inglis.      At  (1841). 

the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1841  we  find  him 
opposing  Divett's  Jews'  Declarations  Bill,  which  would  have  admitted 
Jews  to  offices  in  municipal  corporations  on  the  same  terms  as 
"  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists."  The  speech  is  an  interesting  one. 
"Christianity,"  he  said,  "is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  England."  Jews 
were  therefore  disqualified  for  legislative  office.  The  question  before  the 
House  was  "  whether  they  would  consent  to  destroy  the  distinctive 
Christianity  of  the  Constitution."  It  had  been  said.  If  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  why  not  Jews  ?  But  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters 
were  united  with  them  "by  a  common  bond  of  a  belief  in  the  same 
redemiitiou."  Moreover,  Roman  Catholics  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
population,  "and  had  therefore  a  right  to  expect  to  be  represented  in 
the  legislature  of  the  country."  But  besides  that,  "  they  were  naturally 
embittered  by  the  recollection  of  former  grievances ;  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  smarted  under  the  remembrances  of  centuries  of  oppression. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  that  expression,  and  the  only  remark  he  would 
add  was  that  they  were  oppressed  partly  as  Roman  Catholics,  iDartly  as 
Irishmen,  partly  on  the  score  of  their  religion,  and  partly  as  belonging 
to  a  country  which  had  been  unjustly  and  monstrously  used." 
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The  Bill  was  passed  by  an  immense  majority  (Ayes  108,  Noes  31),  in- 
cluding a  large  proportion  of  moderate  Conservatives,  but  was  thro^vn 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords,  indeed,  had  been  persistently 
harassing  the  Whig  Government,  tin-owing  out  every  measure  of 
reform  which,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  "had  not 
behind  it  an  irresistible  mass  of  excited  public-  opinion."  The  Whigs 
meant  well,  but  little  could  they  do.  Many  Bills  and  few  Acts ; 
Royal  Commissions  without  results ;  and  all  because,  when  the  first 
burst  of  Reform  enthusiasm  was  over,  they  tamely  submitted  to  the 
insults  of  a  hereditary  chamber.  They  allowed  the  Tories  to  begin  the 
practice  of  employing  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  party  weapon.  "I  am 
cpiite  certain,"  wrote  Macaulay  from  India,  "that  in  a  few  years  the 
House  of  Lords  must  go  after  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton."  But  the  Whig 
Government  had  been  too  timid  to  folloAV  Macaulay,  and  the  contagion  of 
its  misei'able  example  has  spread  through  succeeding  Ministries.  Like  them 
it  was  punished  tAvice—first  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  secondly  by  the 
constituencies.  On  May  19th  the  Whigs  Avere  beaten  on  the  sugar  cluties. 
But  tliey  refused  to  resign ;  ti'ied  to  sti'uggle  on  with  a  proposal  for 
abolishing  the  sliding  scale  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  on  wheat ;  and  AAith 
this  Avretched  cry  went  at  last,  reluctantly  and  despondently,  to  an  un- 
grateful country.  Peel  had  carried  a  vote  of  Avaut  of  confidence  by  a 
majority  of  one  on  June  4th,  1841,  and  a  fortnight  later  Parliament 
AAas  dissolved. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

MR.    GLADSTONE   AS    A   THEOLOGIAN. 

Dr.  Bollinger  on  Mr.  Gladstone— Mr.  Gladstone  on  Dr.  Doll inger— The  Range  of  his 
Theological  Reading — His  Favourite  Patristic  Writers — His  Memory— Origin  of  a 
Famous  Hymn— His  Power  of  Concentration— His  Attitude  towards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— The  Controversy  with  Mr.  Huxley — Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch — Fluidity  of 
the  Higher  Criticism — Gradual  Growth  of  Religious  Views — Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church— The  Maynooth  Grant — Mr.  Gladstone's  Theory  of  the  Church— 
The  Nonconformist  View  of  a  Church — The  Eastern  Churches — Apostolical  Succession 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Chances — Objections  Repelled — Desire  for  the  Reunion  of 
Christendom — Vaticanism — Validity  of  Anglican  Orders — Concessions  in  Favour  of 
Nonconformity — Genuine  Undenominationalism — Spurious  Undenominationalism — 
Hatred  of  Erastianism — The  Butler  Studies — Mr.  Gladstone's  Humility — Views  .  on 
Natural  Immortality — Eternal  Punishment — The  Future  Life — Where  Knowledge 
Ends — Mr.  Gladstone's  Piety — A  Sympathetic  Thinker. 

IN  the  spring  of  1870,  Mr.  Delaue,  witli  wliom  I  had  then  a  literary  con- 
nection, suggested  that  I  should  visit  Oberammergau  and  send  a  de- 
scription to  the  Times  of  the  first  representation  of  the  famous  decennial 
Passion  Play,  of  which  very  little  was  then  known  in  England.  Happen- 
ing to  mention  this  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  lie  advised  me  to  go  by  ^^ay  of 
Munich  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  von  Dollinger,  to  whom  he 
kindly  offered  me  an  introduction.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  friend- 
ship which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  great  German  theologian,  and  which 
I  cherish  as  one  of  the  greatest  i^rivileges  of  my  life.  My  visits  to  Munich 
after  that  were  frequent,  for  Dr.  Dollinger,  with  the  kindness  that  distin- 
guished him,  offered  to  direct  my  studies  on  certain  subjects  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  theological  interest,  which  I  was  delighted  to  pursue  under  such 
favourable  auspices.  He  placed  a  small  room  next  his  own  at  my  disposal 
in  his  librciry,  and  there  I  used  to  work  daily,  till  Dr.  Dollinger's  afternoon 
walk,  which  generally  lasted  about  three  hours.  He  was  a  delightful 
companion,  overflowing  with  information  and  anecdotes  on  all  subjects, 
ancient  and  modern.  During  one  of  those  charming  walks  he  suddenly 
stopped,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  something  specially  interesting 
occurred  to  him,  and  asked  me  whom  I  considered  our  chief  English  theo- 
logians. I  gave  him  several  names.  "  You  have  omitted,"  said  he,  "  a 
name  that  I  should  place  iu  the  front  rank  of  your  theologians."  "  Who  is 
that  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Mr.  Gladstone,"  Avas  the  answer.  "  I  have  known  him 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  my  oiDinion  is  that,  taking  him 
all  round,  you  have  not  a  superior  theologian  in  England.  Dr.  Doiiing^er  on 
You  may  have  some  theologians  more  learned  than  he  ^^-  Gladstone. 
in  separate  departments  of  theology  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
you  have  one  who  combines  so  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  sound  theologian  : 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  dogmatic  theology,  ecclesiastical  history, 
canon  law,  philosophy,  and,  suijeradded  to  all,  an  unusual  range  of 
general  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  illustrate  whatever  theme  he  is 
discussing.     On  my  first  and  only  visit  to  England  in  the  year  1850,  I  lost 
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no  time  in  calling  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  I  had  known  before.  I  found 
him  in  his  library  busy  on  his  treatise  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  with  volumes 
on  divinity  and  canon  laAV  lying  ojjen  about  him.  Yes,  my  friend,  you 
have  not  a  greater  theologian  in  England  than  Mr.  Gladstone." 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  of  his  essays  Mr.   Gladstone  refers  to  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Dr.  Dollinger  in  1845.     "  He  gave  me,"  he  says,  "  his  time 
and    thought    with  a    liberality  that  excited  my  astonish- 
ment, and  I  derived  from  him  much  that  was  valuable  in 
explanation  and  instruction  ;    nor  did  he  scorn  my  young 


Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Dr.  Dollinger. 


and  immature    friendship."  * 
told  me  much  the  day  he  recommended  me 


Of  this  visit  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  make  Dollinger's  acquaint- 
ance. They  discussed  the 
main  points  of  difference 
between  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Churches,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  greatly  struck 
with  Dollinger's  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  which  he  re- 
peated to  me.  I  wrote  it 
down,  and  gave  it  somo 
time  afterwards  to  a  devout 
Evangelical  friend,  who 
asked  me  to  exj^lain  what  I 
meant  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence.  "If  that  is 
what  it  means,"  he  said,  "I 
have  been  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  all  my  life  withovit 
knowing  it." 

I  asked  Dr.  Dollinger  if 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recollection 
of  this  conversation  was  ac- 
curate, especially  in  regard 
to  transubstantiation. 
"  Quite  accurate,"  he  replied  ; 
adding,  with  humorous  pa- 
thos, "he  kept  me  up  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
But  it  was  all  very  in- 
teresting." It  was  Dollinger's  habit  to  be  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock  and  up 
b5^  five. 

Dr.  Dollinger  was  not  only  a  singularly  competent  avithority  on  the 
rjualifications  of  a  theologian  ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  man  who  measured 
his  Avords  and  delivered  his  judgments  on  men  and  things  with  judicial 
impartiality.  I  have  read  everything  that  Mr.  Gladstone  published  with 
his  signature,  and  a  good  deal  that  he  published  anonymously,  and  I 
believe  that  posterity  will  ratify  Dr.  Dollinger's  judgment  upon  him  as 
a  theologian.     There  is  nothing  of  the  amateur  in  any  of  his  theological 
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or    semi-theological  and  ecclesiastical    essays.      But    they    touch    upon    or 
discuss  various  aspects  and  tenets  of  theology  in  its  diverse  ramifications 
with  an  easy  familiarity  which  is  a  better  test  than  any  formal  treatise. 
The  range  of  reading  which  these  essays  cover  is    truly  marvellous.     He 
seems    equally    at    home    in  Patristic,   Mediaeval,   and  Re- 
formation   theology ;    in    ecclesiastical    history ;    in    canon     Breadth  of  Ms 
law  ;  in  the  philosophy  of    Christianity  ;  and  even  in  the        Theological 
schoolmen.      I    remember    his    recommending    me,   when    I        Knowledge. 
was  a  young  curate,   to   study  St.    Thomas  Aquinas.      He 
thought  it  a  great  pity,  as  did  also  De  Quincey,*  that  the  English  clergy 
had  apparently,  as  a  body,  given  up  the  study  of  casuistry,  an   accurate 
knowledge  of  w^hich  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  intellectual  equipment 
of  the  great  Anglican  divines.      He  had  himself  read  Aquinas,  not  only 
from  his  love  of  theology  and  dialectics,  but  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
mastery  of  Dante,  who  was  steeped  in  Aquinas.     He  had  also  read  Albert 
Magnus ;    and    having    had    occasion    to    quote    Peter    Lombard    to    him 
with     reference     to     a     theological     controversy    in     which    I    happened 
to     be     engaged,    I     found     that     he     had    read     the     "Master    of     the 
Sentences"  also,  although  he  did  not  profess  to  know  him  as  he  knew  his 
Aquinas  and  Albert  the  Great.      His  favourite    among   the    Fathers    was 
St.  Augustine,    Tvith  whose  voluminous  works    he    was    so    familiar    that 
when  he  had  occasion  to    quote    him    he    knew    at    once 
where  to  find  the  passage  he   wanted.      During    the    con-      jj^g  Favourite 
trover sy     on    the    so-called    Athanasian    Creed    in    1871,    I  Patristic 

wrote   a  book   on   the   subject  in   the  form   of    a  letter    to  Writers. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  and  being  anxious  to  be  accurate  in  my 
statement  of  the  exact  place  held  by  the  Creed  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  asked  Dr.  (he  was  not  yet  Cardinal)  Newman  if  he  would  kindly  re- 
vise the  proof  sheets.  With  his  habitual  kindness  to  me,  he  did  so  ; 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  made  the  singular  remark:  "I  am  not  up 
in  St.  Augustine  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is."  I  showed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  "That  can  only  be  Newman's  humility,"  he  said;  "he  must 
mean  that  he  does  not  know  St.  Austin  as  he  knows  his  Athanasius, 
which  he  has  at  his  fingers'  ends."  Another  favourite  author  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  was  St.  Bernard.  I  have  known  him,  when  he  was  Chancellor 
oT  the  Exchequer,  translate  one  of  St.  Bernard's  sermons,  and  send  it 
with  a  letter  of  condolence  to  a  friend  who  had  just  lost  her  husband. 
TJiese  are  ilkistrations  not  only  of  the  width  of  his  theological  x'eading, 
but  of  his  thorough  digestion  and  assimilation  of  what  he  read,  so  that 
it  ^A'as  available  at  a  moment's  notice.  His  memory  had 
not  only  the  quality  of  retentiveness  in  a  rare  degree.  His  Memory. 
bvit  it  had  another  quality  still  rarer,  and  indeed,  in  my 
experience,  unique  —  I  mean  its  power  of  reproducing  its  contents  pan- 
oramically,  so  that  they  could  all  be  seen  at  a  glance,  co-ordinated  and 
labelled  for  immediate  use  according  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Thus  you 
may  find  within  the  compass  of  one  essay  apposite  illustrations  or 
arguments  drawn  from  Greek  and  Latin  jDoets,  philosophers,  and  historians  ; 
St.  Augustine ;  Tertullian ;  Dante ;  an  English  novel ;  and  a  vohuue  of 
"Shaker  Sermons,"  ijublished  in    America.      And    sometimes    he    let    slip 
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3,n  incidental  remark,  or  dropped  a  chance    bit    of   criticism,    which    ex- 
hibited his  erudition  in  a  novel  light,   and    proved    that,    as  he  read,  his 
mind  went  on  draAving  and  registering  inferences    in    all    directions.      In 
the  autumn  of  1875,  for  example,   he  sent  me  from  Hawarden  a  proof  of 
a  beautiful  Latin  translation  which  he  had    made    of    the    hymn,    "Art 
thou    weary,    art    thou    languid  ? "    and    asked    me    if    I    could    find    out 
for  him  whether  Neale's  version  was  really  a   translation 
Origin  of  a       from  a  Greek  hymn,   as  it  professed  to  be,  or  an  original 
Famous  Hymn,     composition  by  Neale  himself.     He   suspected    that    it    was 
the    latter    from     one    phrase,    "Jordan    past,"    which    he 
declared  could  hardly  have  occurred  in  an  old    Greek    hymn,    or    indeed 
in  any  hymn   before  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  Old  Testament 
imagery  was  first  introduced  into  Christian  hymnody.      For    the  original 
of    the  hymn  Neale  refers  to  St.    Stephen   the  Sabbaite,    a    Greek    monk 
of  the  eighth  century.     I  looked  out    the    reference    and    found  that  Mr, 
Gladstone's  scepticism  was  completely   justified.      The    idea    of  the  hymn 
may  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in    Stephen ;    but    the    rest  was 
entirely  Neale's,   and  there    was    certainly    nothing    to    correspond    with 
"Jordan  past." 

I    give    that    as    one   out    of    many  illustrations    of   the    minuteness    as 
well  as  variety  of  his  knowledge,   and    of   the  way  in  which    he  always 
had  it  ready  to  hand.    I  once  said  to  him  that  I  svipposed  he  possessed 
the    faculty    of    reading    very    rapidly    and    picking    the    brains    out    of  a 
book  as  he  glanced    over    its  pages.     "  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,   "  I 
am    a    deliberate    and    rather    slow  reader,   but    I    read    methodically  and 
don't    waste    time."        Doubtless    his    power    of    concentrated    attention, 
which    made    such    an    impi^ession  on   Lord  Rosebery,   and 
His  Power  of     "VA'hich    Avas    certainly    very    remarkable,    enabled    him    to 
Concentration,      economise  time  to  an  extent  which  would    surprise    us    if 
we  could  see   the   net    gain    at   the  end  of  each  year.     It 
was    to    this    faculty    more    than    to    genius    that    Newton    attributed    his 
success    as    a    philosopher    and    discoverer.      And    the    contrary    habit    of 
inattention  and  mental  truancy  is  probably  a    greater    "  thief    of    time  " 
than    "  procrastination,"    which    has    proverbially    got    the    credit    of    it. 
This  habit  of  concentrated    thinking   enabled    Mr.   Gladstone  to  carry  on 
more    than  one  process  of  thought  at  one  time.     He  could,   for  instance,, 
add  up  simultaneously  and  with    great    rapidity    the    four    columns   of  a 
long    compound    addition    sum,   and    carry  in    his    head    at    one  time  two 
different  trains  of  thought.     I  remember  a  walk  with  him  in  the  woods 
of  Hawarden  one  day  when  he  made  a  short  digression  from  the  subject 
which    he    was    discussing,    and    then    exclaimed,    "  What    was    I    talking 
about  ?    Dear    me  !    I  can   no  longer  carry  on  two  different  processes  of 
thought  at  one  time,   as  I  used  to  be  able  to  do.      It    is    a    sign    of    old 
age  " — the  j^ear  was    1873 — "  and   I    ought    to    retire    from    public    life.      I 
am  sixty-four,   and    I    have    a    strong   oijinion  that  a  man  should  not  be 
Prime    Minister    after   he    is    sixty-four.     His  best  days  are  over,   and  he 
is  more  likely  to    damage    than    to    enhance    his    reputation    by  a   longer 

tenure    of     office.        Look     at    and    .         Both     stayed     in     office 

too  long,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  lives  each  has  been 
showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  great  man  into  a  little  one."  How 
little  did  he  then  anticijjate  that    he  was    himself    destined  to  be  Prime- 
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Minister  three  times  more,  and  retire  from  public  life  twenty  years  later 
at  the  age  of  eighty-fonr,  having  in  the  interval  surpassed  some  of  the 
achievements  of  his  prime  ! 

His    general    position    with    respect    to    the    Old    Testament    may    be 
inferred  from   the    following   quotation  from   his    "General   Introduction' 
to  "  The  People's  Bible  "  :— 


PROFESSOR     HUXLEY. 

{From  the  Painting  hy  the  Hon.  -John  Collier.) 


Attitude 

towards  the 

Old  Testament. 


"  It  is  not  necessary  here    to    inquire  whether    each    and    every  portion  of  the  books 
ascribed   to  Moses  had   him   for    its   author,  or   whether,  besides    the   palpable   case  of  the 
chapter  which  relates  to   his    death,  other  additions,  in  furtlierance  and 
exposition  of  his  career,  may  have  been  made.    Christendom  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  nation,  firmly  believe  that  he  and  none  other  was 
the  great  legislator  of  the  Jewish  race ;  that  the  vital  substance  of  his 
legislation  remains  embodied    in    the    Pentateuch;    and,   as    it    may  be 
added,  that   never  in   human  history  was  any  legislation  so  profoundly 
and  so   durably    stamped    upon    the    life,   character,  and    experiences,   even    down    to    the 
visible  and  clamant  witness  of  the  present  daj',  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

I  have  observed  a  disj^osition.  groAving  into  a  fashion,  among  a 
certain  class  of  critics,  not  so  much  to  argue  against  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  on  this  subject  and  on  the  question  of  Homer,  as  to  waive  him 
courteously  aside,  as  an  amateur  seeking  to  reopen  questions  which  have 
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been    conclusively  and    finally  settled    by    experts.      That   was    the    tone 
adopted  by   these  critics  m  the  controversy  between  Mr.    Gladstone    and 
Mr.      Huxley     on     the     cosmogony      of     Genesis,     and     it 
The  Controversy    was    Mr.    Huxley's    own    tone.      Now    the    simple    truth  is 
TT^\\t        A    that,     on    the    question    in     dispute,    Mr.    Huxley    had    no 
Dr.  R6vtiie.        scientific  superiority  over  Mr.   Gladstone.     He  Avas  an  emi- 
nent biologist ;     but  it  was  not  a  question  of  biology,  but 
rather  of    geology,    astronomy  and    palaeontology,   sciences    in  which    Mr. 
Huxley  himself  was   an  amateur.     He   somewhat  arrogantly  rebuked    Mr. 
Gladstone  for  having   neglected  to  consult  the  Avorks  of  Professor  Dana, 
whom  Mr.  Huxley  saluted  as  an  expert  of  authority.     Unfortunately  for 
Mr,    Huxley,  not  only  had  Mr.    Gladstone  studied  the  works  of  Professor 
Dana,   but  Professor  Dana  himself  took  Mr.  Gladstone's  part  in  a    letter 
in  which  he  said :  "  I    agree    in  all  essential  points  with    Mr.   Gladstone, 
and  believe  that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and  science  are  in  accord." 
What  Mr.  Gladstone  vxndertook  to  prove,  and  which  Mr.  Huxley  certainly 
did  not  disprove,  was  that  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  differs  so  generically 
from  all  other   cosmogonies  in  its  substantial  conformity    with  the  main 
conclusions     of     physical    science,     that     this     peciiliarity     can     only     be 
explained   on   the   assumption    of  a    Divine    revelation,   or   of    a   primeval 
tradition    handed    doAvu   through   the    Abrahamic    branch    of    what    Mr. 
Gladstone  calls   "  the  Adamic  race." 

That  there  should  not  have  been  a  literal  correspondence  between 
Genesis  and  modern  science  was  inevitable.  For,  assuming  the  com- 
piler of  Genesis,  for  argument's  sake,  to  have  been  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  the  question  arises 
whether  he  could  have  been  more  accurate,  in  conformity  with  his 
purpose,  than  he  actually  has  been.  His  purpose  evidently  was  ethical 
and  religious,  namely,  to  teach  the  people  of  that  age  that  the  visible 
universe  was  created  by  one  Supreme  Being  in  an  orderly  series  of  suc- 
cessive achievements  culminating  in  man.  The  problem  for  the  Avriter  of 
Genesis,  therefore,  was  how  to  reconcile  scientific  accuracy  of  statement 
with  the  religious  presentment  of  facts  T\^hich  it  was  his  main  purpose  to 
convey ;  in  other  words,  how  to  impart  the  maximum  of  religious 
instruction  with  the  minimum  of  scientific  inaccuracy.  Is  it  cei'tain  that 
even  Mr.  Huxley  would  have  been  able,  under  similar  conditions,  to 
acquit  himself  better  than  the  author  of  Genesis  has  done?  Why,  even 
now,  with  the  latest  scientific  lights  gleaming  around  us,  we  are  obliged 
to  accommodate  our  language  to  the  illvisions  of  the  senses  rather  than 
to  the  facts  of  science,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  or 
of  new  moons  and  old.  If  the  writer  of  Genesis  had  conformed  more 
accurately  than  he  has  done  to  the  revelations  of  modern  science,  he  would 
have  discredited  the  whole  of  his  narrative  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
thus  defeated  his  primary  motive  in  writing  at  all,  namely,  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  truths.  His  record  of  creation  is  unique  among 
ancient  cosmogonies.  Reject  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  revelation,  either  to 
his  own  mind  or  operating  through  a  treasured  tradition,  and  his  success 
must  be  admitted  to  be  inexplicable.  That  is,  in  substance,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argument  in  his  controversy  A^-ith  Dr.  Reville  and  Mr.  Huxley  ;  and 
it  was  assuredly  not  upset,  it  Avas  hardly  even  grappled  Avith,  by  his 
antagonists. 
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But  it  was  not  with  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  alone  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eager  and  versatile  genius  prompted  him  to  deal.  He  entered 
into  a  searching  scrutiny  of  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Higher  Criticism  to  divorce  the  entire  Pentateuch  from  Authorship  of  the 
any  real  connection,  literary  or  otherwise,  with  Moses.  Pentateuch. 
According  to  that  theory  the  Pentateuch  in  the  mass 
was  a  pious  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  priestly  caste  at  the  period 
of  the  Exile,  or  even  later  with  respect  to  portions  of  it.  Moses 
is  admitted  to  have  been  an  historical  personage,  though  on  what 
ground  is  not  clear,  since  the  Pentateuch  is  our  only  authority  for  his 
existence;  but  the  Higher  Criticism  "questions  even  his  connection 
with  the  Decalogue."  In  his  examination  of  this  theory  Mr,  Gladstone 
exliibits  all  the  resources  not  only  of  a  keen  dialectician,  but,  in 
addition,  of  an  erudite  scholar.  He  had  read  and  mastered,  in  his 
usual  thorough  manner,  the  works  of  Wellhausen  and  his  school  in  the 
original.  And  while  he  gracefully  yields,  '"not  only  respectful  attention, 
but  provisional  assent,  to  the  conclusions  of  linguists  in  their  OT\ai 
domain,"  he  maintains  that  "  in  the  examinations  directed  to  the 
matter  as  opposed  to  the  form,  their  authority  is  of  a  less  stringent 
character,  and  may  even  decline  to  zero.  The  historical  aspects  and 
relations  which  open  out  this  field  are  not  theirs  exclusively,  and  we 
may  canvass  and  question  their  conclusions,  just  as  it  is  open  to  us 
to  proceed  with  the  conclusions  of  Macaulay  or  Grote."  And  he 
characterises  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  involved  the  whole 
Pentateuch  in  "  the  general  discredit  of  a  mythical  or  legendary  in- 
ception "  as  a  "  vague,  irrational,  unscientific  method  of  proceeding." 
"  The  hypothesis "  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  he  says,  "  is  one  reaching 
far  beyond  the  province  of  specialism,  and  requiring  to  be  tested  by 
considerations  more  broadly  historical."  But  the  exigencies  of  space 
forbid  me  to  do  more  here  than  give  in  succinct  form  some  specimens 
of  his  argument. 

1.  According  to  the  Higher  Criticism  the  Pentateuch,  especially  those 
parts  which  they  term  the  "  '  Priest-Code,'  was  devised,  probably  after 
the  Exile,  in  the  interest  of  the  priestly  order."  But  "  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  established  a  caste  which  Avas  in  professional  rivalry 
with  the  priesthood,"  and  established  an  eifective  censorship  over  it.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  prophets  would  have  tacitly  sanctioned  such  a 
gigantic  forgery  as  the  Higher  Criticism  alleges  ? 

2.  The  Higher  Criticism  admits  that  the  priests  published  their  forgery 
"under  the  shelter  of  the  great  name  of  Moses."  Why?  Obviously 
"  because  that  name  had  already  acquired  and  consolidated  its  authority 
from  its  being  inseparably  attached  to  the  original  gift  of  the  Law." 

3.  Considering  the  extraordinary  pains  which  the  Jews  took  (described 
by  Mr.  Gladstone)  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  theory 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  would  argue  "something  like  hallucination  on  the 
part  of"  an  entire  nation. 

4.  "  Moses  belongs  to  the  class  of  nation-makers,"  and  the  Pentateuch 
bears  internal  evidence  of  one  masterful  spirit  and  dominant  Avill  shaping 
and  solidifying  a  nomadic  tribe  into  a  nation  of  singular  tenacity.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  band  of  priestly  forgers  could  have  stamped  this 
notable  characteristic  on  their  literary  fravid. 
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5.  The  sacred  books  and  legislation  traditionally  ascribed  to  Moses  un- 
doubtedly "  formed  the  character  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  separate  and  peculiar 
people."  The  Moses  of  the  Pentateuch  was  a  man  eminently  qualified  for 
such  an  achievement.  The  story  offered  to  us  by  the  Higher  Criticism, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  fit  the  circiimstauces,  and  is  in  parts  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  them. 

6.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  irreconcilable  with  the  later  date 
assigned  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  by  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  racial 
and  religious  feud  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  would  inevitably  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  former — if  they  had  the  disposition,  which  they 
certainly  would  not  have  had — to  palm  off  a  forgery  of  their  priests  on 
their  jealous  rivals.  Yet  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Higher 
Criticism  conducts  us.     It  is  incredible. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  called  attention  to  one  very  serious  aspect  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  which  has  escaped  general  observation ;  I  mean  its  fluid 
condition.  It  is  like  a  moving  bog,  submerging  to-day  the 
Fluidity  of  the  position  which  it  had  but  yesterday  pronounced  secure. 
Higher  Criticism.  As  late  as  1889  Wellhausen  "  held  that  Moses  had  a  hand 
in  the  Legislative  Books,  many  of  the  laws  "  being  "  without 
sense  or  purpose  except  in  regard  to  circurastances  which  disappeared  with 
the  Mosaic  period."  "  The  legislation,  in  its  spirit  and  character  as  a  whole, 
is  genuinely  Mosaic"  ;  and  "  we  stand,  at  least  as  to  the  three  middle  Books" 
of  the  Pentateuch,  "  upon  historical  grovmd  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
unauthenticated  or  legendary."  All  that  is  now  abandoned,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  more  than  justified  in  observing  "  that  it  is  extremely  difficvilt 
to  learn  whether  there  exists  any  real  standing  ground  which  the  present 
negative  writers  mean  not  only  to  occupy,  but  to  hold.  Almost  any  repre- 
sentation of  their  views  may  be  either  suppoi^ted  or  contradicted  by  citing 
particular  expressions  from  their  works."  "With  the  lapse  of  time"  the 
Higher — or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  it,  the  Negative — Criticism,  "  continually 
adopts  new  negations."  "  The  more  conservative  of  the  latest  schools 
exhibit  to  vis  no  principle  which  separates  them  in  the  mass  from  the  bolder 
disintegi'ation."  So  that  "what  is  now  the  ultima  Thule  of  the  system 
may,  a  shoi*t  time  hence,  appear  only  to.  have  been  a  stage  on  the  way  to 
positions  as  yet  undreamt  of."  In  short,  the  Old  Testament  is,  under  this 
treatment,  in  process  of  being  relegated  to  the  region  of  fable. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  however,  by  no  means  takes  up  an  extreme 
position.  "That  alone  for  which  I  contend,"  he  says,  is  "that  the  heart 
and  substance  of  the  legislative  and  institutional  system  delivered  to  us 
in  the  Pentateuch  is  historically  trustworthy." 

So  far  Mr.  Gladstone  is  on  common  ground  with  all  who  hold  the  creed 

of  Christendom  ;  put  more  briefiy,  with  all  who  accept  the  doctrines  of 

the  Trinit5^  and  Incarnation.     For  not  a  few  devout  Christians,  and  even 

some  High  Churchmen,  are  to  be  found  among  the  adherents  of  the  Higher 

Criticism.      But  Mr.   Gladstone  was  not  only  an  earnest  Christian,  he  was 

also  a  sincere  and  loyal  Churchman  of  the  type  which  is 

Mr.  Gladstone's    commonly  called  High  Church.      Yet  not  a  Nonconformist 

Churchmanship.    i^    the    laud    was   more  trusted   or  held    in  higher  honour 

than     he     among     Nonconformists    of     all    denominations. 

And    this    not    merely,    I    believe,   because    they    recognised    the    sincerity 

of  his  character,  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity 
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of  his  piety,  but  because  tliey  felt  that  even  ecclesiastically  he  had  much 
in  common  with  them,  and  they  with  him,  though  they  might  not  all  find 
it  easy  to  put  their  impressions  into  words. 

In  religion,  as  in  politics,  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  gre"w  by  a  process 
of  gradual  and  logical  development,  and  he  never  retraced  his  steps. 
What  seem  to  be  inconsistencies  in  his  public  conduct 
will  generally  be  found  on  closer  examination  to  be  no  Gradual  Growtii  of 
inconsistencies  at  all.  "In  the  changing  state  of  human  Religious  Views, 
affairs,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  the  man  who  is 
consistent  to  his  opinions  will  be  thought  inconsistent  to  his  politics."* 
"  Circumstances,"  says  Burke,  "  which  with  some  gentlemen  pass  for 
nothing,  give  in  reality  to  every  political  principle  its  distinguishing 
colour  and  discriminating  effect."  t  Two  diametrically  opposite  courses 
of  conduct  at  different  periods  may  thus  be  evidence,  not  of  inconsistency, 
but  of  the  strictest  consistency.  To  take  an  instance  :  Mr.  Gladstone's 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  so,  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  his  book  on  "  The  State  in  its  Relations  ^vith  the 
Church,"  was  demanded  by  the  argument  of  that  book.  DisestablisMng  the 
He  admitted  in  his  book  that  the  ecclesiastical  Establish-  Irish  church, 
ment  in  Scotland  and  the  Maynooth  grant  in  Ireland  were 
an  infringement  of  his  principle.  But  factum  valet,  and  he  acquiesced,  but 
with  the  intimation  that  his  theory  of  Church  and  State  would  not  bear 
the  strain  of  any  additional  inroads.  So  long  as  he  defended  the  ecclesi- 
astical Establishment  in  Ireland  it  was  becavise  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  divinely  ordained  institution,  not  merely  for  the  maintenance,  but 
also  for  the  propagation,  of  revealed  truth.  As  it  happens,  one  of 
the  first  speeches  he  made  in  Parliament  was  on  the  Irish  Church. 
It  was  in  the  year  1833,  on  Lord  Derby's  proposal  to  abolish  a  large 
number  of  bishoprics  and  capitular  establishments.  He  admitted  that 
the  Irish  Church  was  overmanned  for  its  existing  needs,  but  not  for 
the  needs  which  he  too  sanguinely  believed  would  be  created  by  the 
activity  and  exiDansion  of  the  Church.  And  he  gave  utterance  to  one 
pregnant  sentence,  which  Avent  to  the  core  of  the  question  :  "  He  feared 
that  the  probable  effect  of  the  Bill  "would  be  to  place  the  Church  on  an 
untenable  foundation."  It  was  a  tacit  admission  that  the  Irish  Church 
was  begun  to  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  Church  of  a  privileged 
minority,  a  position  entirely  opposed  to  the  theory  propounded  five 
years  later  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  book.  In  1835  he  made  a  speech  against 
the  Appropriation  Clavise,  in  which  he  took  the  same  ground.  In  1886 
he  made  a  speech  on  the  Tithes  and  Church  (of  Ireland)  Bill,  in  which 
he  said  : — 

"A  Church  Establishment  is  maintained  either  for  the  sake  of  its  members  or  its 
doctrines ;  for  those  whom  it  teaches  or  for  that  which  it  teaches.  On  the  former 
ground  it  is  not  in  equity  tenable  for  a  moment.  Why  should  any  preference  be  given 
to  me  over  another  fellow-subject?  or  what  claim  have  I  personally  to  have  my  religion 
supported  whilst  another  is  disallowed  by  the  State  ?  No  claim  whatever  in  respect  to  myself. 
I  concur  entirely  with  gentlemen  opposite,  hostile  to  an  Establishment,  that  no  personal 
privilege  ought  in  3uch  a  matter  to  be  allowed.  .  .  .  It  is  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord    (John    Russell)    which    is    really  open    to    the    charge  of    bigotry,   intolerance,    and 

•  "  Memoirs,"  i.,  130.  t  Works,  iv.,  157. 
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arbitrary  selection ;  because,  disavowing  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  truth,  he 
continues,  by  way  of  personal  privilege  to  the  Protestants,  the  legal  recognition  of  their 
Church  which  he  refuses  to  the  Church  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

Thus  he  spoke  two  years  before  the  publication  of  his  book  on  "  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,"  which  has  been  dealt  with  at 
length  in  another  chapter  of  this  work.*  His  argument,  therefore, 
bound  him  to  advocate  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  as  soon 
as  its  own  accredited  guardians  and  supporters  placed  it  definitely  and 
finally  on  the  ground  which  Mr.  Gladstone  emphatically  declared  in  1836 
to  be  "  not  in  equity  tenable  for  a  moment." 

But  it  was   altogether  alien  from  his  moral   temper  and   habit  of  mind 
to  precipitate  events  which  he  nevertheless  saw  to   be  inevitable.     In  1845 
Sir  Robert   Peel  proposed  to  increase    the    grant    to   May- 
The  Maynootii     nooth     College ;     and     Mr.     Gladstone,     as     is    to    be    set 
Grant.  out    in    another    chapter,    thereu]3on    resigned    office,    and 

all  the  brilliant  prospects  which  that  unportant  office 
gave  him  in  a  Government  that  was  not  only  strong  in  the  ability 
of  its  personnel  and  the  number  of  its  supporters,  but  which  promised 
to  be  durable  in  addition.  But  he  resigned,  not  becavise  he  objected 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal — for  he  supported  it  soon  afterwards  by 
speech  and  vote— but  to  give  a  public  pledge  of  his  disinterestedness 
in  his  change  of  policy.  In  explaining  his  resignation  to  the  House  of 
Commons  he  formally  discarded  his  published  theory  of  Church  and 
State,  while  still  "  believing  it  to  be  the  most  salutary  and  the  best  in 
any  condition  of  the  public  sentiment  that  will  bear  its  application." 
That  condition  no  longer  existed  in  England,  and  "therefore  he  held 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  apply  his  mind"  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  Church  question  under  its  changed  conditions,  "  free  from  any 
slavish  regard  to  a  mere  phantom  of  consistency,  and  with  the  sole  and 
single  view  of  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion  as,  vipon  the  Avhole,  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  seem  to 
demand." 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  jjower  of  prejudice  to  close  the  mind 
against  the  plainest  facts  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  in  1868,  the  book  which  he  had  formally  discarded  in 
1845,  and  again  in  1847,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  most  violent  attacks  on 
his  consistency  and  political  honour,  and  by  able  men,  too,  in  evident 
good  faith.  If  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  argument  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  very  book  out  of  which  they  were  flinging 
their  missiles  at  him,  left  him,  under  the  circumstances,  no  other  alter- 
native than  political  action  against  the  privileged  position  of  the  Irish 
Church.  What  were  the  circumstances  ?  In  1867  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government 
reopened  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  by  a  simviltaneous  policy  of 
cutting  doAvn  and  "levelling  up."  The  i^olicy  of  1833,  against  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  protested  as  imperilling  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Establish 
ment,  was  to  be  still  further  developed  by  the  suppression  of  more 
bishoprics  and  the  amalgamation  of  more  parishes.  And  this  was  to  be 
combined  with  a  partial  endowment  of  other   religious   denominations.     In 

*  See  pp.  227—235. 
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other  ^vords,  Mr,  Gladstone  was  invited,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to 
sanction  the  two  things  which  he  had  reijeatedly  denounced  as  fatal  to 
the  Establishment,  namely  plurality  of  State  religions  and  the  stereotyping 
of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  privileged  religion  in  jjerpetuity  for  the  Protestant 
minority.  Thvis  challenged,  he  had  no  choice  but  that  of  disestablishment. 
He  had  himself  laid  down,  fifteen  years  previously,  the  principle  on  Avhich 
he  was  now  forced  to  act.  In  his  essay  on  "  The  Functions  of  Laymen  in 
the  Church,"  he  w^rote  :  "  As  the  spirit  of  wisdom  will  not  permit  the 
wilful  acceleration  of  a  crisis,  so  when  the  crisis  has  ai-rived,  futile  efforts 
at  procrastination  can  only  purchase  a  miserable  moinentary  respite  at  an 
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unbounded  cost,   and  the  jjath  of  safety  lies  only  through  a  tempered  and 
calculated  boldness." 

It  may  be   inferred  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
idea    of   a   Church  was    not  that    of  a  voluntary  association   of  Christian 
people  for  the    jjurpose    of    religious   woi-ship  ami    mutual 
edification.      On    the    contrary,    he    believed    that    "  Christ         Theory  of 
our  Lord  founded  the  Church    as  a  visible  and  organised       ^^^  Church, 
society,   by  a  commission    fi-om    Himself " ;    that    "  He    flid 
this  in  the  most  definite  and  pointed   way  by  a  charge,  not   to  the  mass 
of   believers  promiscuously,   but   t;)  the    Apostles    whom    He    had    chosen, 
and  whom   in   many  significant  ways  He  designated  as   His   successors   in 
carrying    forward    the    work    of    the    Incarnation  ;    and,   again,    that    this 
charge,  fai-  from  being  limited  to  the  brief  term  of  their  personal  careers 
upon  earth,   was  ex^jressly  extended  by  a  promise  of  His  superintending 
presence  with  them  (which  could  only  mean  with  tliein  and  their  successors) 
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until  the  end  of  the  world  "  ;  "  finally,  that  this  Church  was  to  be  the 
great  standing  witness  in  the  world  for  Him  and  for  the  recovery  of  lost 
mankind." 

These  propositions  he  lays  down  in  an  essay  published  as  late  as  the 
year  1894  ;  and  he  had  argued  them  out  in  an  elaborate  treatise  of  uiv 
wards  of  500  pages  octavo  on  "  Church  Principles  Considered  in  Their 
Results,"  published  in  the  year  1840^  that  is,  three  years  after  his  book 
on  Church  and  State.  The  volume  has  been  out  of  print  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  appears  to  be  very  little  known.  I  jDieked  up  a  second- 
hand copy  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  fascinated  by  it.  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  production  from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  of  thirty,  displaying 
great  learning,  intellectual  fertility  as  well  as  versatility,  a  rare  grasp 
of  the  philosophy  of  Christianity  in  its  principles  and  their  practical 
results,  and  a  knowledge  of  theology  which  w^ould  have  qualified  him 
for  a  University  chair  in  that  science.  I  once  remarked  to  a  theological 
professor  in  one  of  our  two  great  Universities  that  the  book  was  the 
ablest  exposition  I  had  ever  read  of  the  philosophy  of  the  sacramental 
system.  "  I  quite  agree  "ndth  you,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  always 
recommend  my  class  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  picking  up  a  copy  of 
it."  Dr.  Dollinger,  too,  had  quite  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  book  as  I 
have.  About  six  years  ago  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should 
publish  a  revised  edition  of  it,  and  he  received  the  suggestion  favourably, 
and  would  probably  have  acted  on  it  if  his  life  had  been  spared  a  little 
longer. 

The  book  consists  of  seven  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which  he  takes 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  which  he  intends  to  traverse  in  his 
argument ;  and  in  the  second  discusses  the  subject  of  Rationalism. 

The  third  chajiter  deals  with  the  rationale  of  the  Church  as  an  institution 
divinely  ordained  for  the  moral  recovery  of  man.  Moehler's  plu'ase,  that 
the  Church  is  "  the  continuation  of  the  Incarnation  " — that  is,  the  organ 
by  means  of  "^^hich  the  members  of  the  human  race  become  partakers  of  the 
Incarnation  —  took  root  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind.  I  have  often  heard  him 
quote  it. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  "s^dth  "  The  Sacraments  "  ;  the  fifth,  \\dth  "  The 
Apostolical  Succession"  ;  the  sixth,  with  "  The  specific  claim  of  the  Church  of 
England "  ;  the  seventh,  which  is  subdivided  into  five  sections,  deals  with 
"  Church  principles  in  relation  to  present  circumstances,"  and  furnishes 
answers  to  various  objections  brought  against  them. 

This  brief  summary  A\dll  give  some,  though  an  inadequate,  idea  of  the 
wide  area  covered  by  the  volume.  The  only  part  of  it  with  which  the 
limitations  of  space  will  allow  me  to  deal  is  the  constitiition  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  bearing  of  that  question  on  the  position  of  Christian 
commvmities  which  reject  Episcopacy.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avorked  out  his  idea 
of  the  Church  mainly  by  his  own  reflection  and  reading.  Born  and  brought 
up  in  a  religious  atmosphere  which  was  mainly  Evangelical,  he  went  up 
to  Oxford  with  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  religious  impressions,  but  with- 
out any  clearly  defined  views  as  to  the  Church.  And  he  left  Oxford  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Oxford  movement  without  receiving  any  influence  from  it.  I 
asked  him  about  fourteen  years  ago  if  Newman  exercised  any  influence  over 
him.  "  Personally,  none,"  he  said.  "  I  scarcely  knew  him  at  Oxford,  and  I 
have  had  very  little  intercourse  with  him  since.     I  worked  out  my  views  on 
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Churcli  matters  chiefly  alone.  The  only  man  who  ever  really  influenced 
me  was  Hope-Scott,  He  could  twist  me  round  his  finger  ;  and  he  was  the 
only  man  who  could." 

It  was  from  the  New  Testament,  read  in  the  light  reflected  on  it  from 
the  Old,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  derived  his  first  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  cor- 
porate society  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  guardian  of  revealed  truth 
and  the  organ  for  the  restoration  of  humanity  under  and  in  union  with 
its  Head,  the  Second  Adam.  It  followed  from  this  that  the  Church  must 
be  from  above,  not  from  below,  ordained  by  God,  not  instituted  by  man. 
The  difficulty  of  accepting  the  second  view  is  stated  by  him  as  follows : — 

"But  if  the  Christian  society,  in  which  we  live,  may  be  fitly  and  Scripturally  governed 
by  men  whom  we  ourselves  appoint  to  offices  which  we  ourselves  define,  then  the  idea  of 
the  Gospel  as  a  dispensation  coming  from  God  to  us  is  contradicted  and  reversed  ;  and  we 
are  exhibited  as  the  framers  of  a  religious  system,  as  bestowing  on  God  that  which  He  has 
bestowed  on  us ;  our  will  is  assumed  as  the  origin  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  our  under- 
standing, by  sure  if  not  immediate  consequence,  comes  to  be  the  measure  of  the  doctrines 
which  it  propounds.  If  any  man,  or  any  number  or  body  of  men,  may  assume  to  themselves 
the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  Church,  then  how  am  I,  the  private  person,  to  be  persuaded  that 
this  is  really  a  dispensation  in  which  all  ultimate  effect  depends  upon  the  unseen  workings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  I  see  the  administration  of  the  ordinances,  to  which  this  most 
special  and  assured  working  is  attached,  not  regulated  by  any  Divine  law,  not  fenced  off 
from  common  contact,  bvit  at  the  mercy  and  the  pleasure  of  every  private  man  according  to  his 
option,  or  his  imagination,  or  his  persuasion,  or,  what  is  in  principle  no  better,  of  some 
self -constituted  body,  more  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  flesh,  but  not  one  whit  better  supplied 
with  authority  from  the  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  right 
of  any  private  Christian  to  administer  sacraments?  or  of  any  number  of  private  Christians 
either  to  do,  or  to  authorise  the  doing,  of  such  an  act?  or  of  any  civil  person?  If  such  a 
right  be  assumed  by  the  Christian,  Avhy  need  it  be  limited  to  Christians  ?  Why  may  not  the 
pagan  baptise  himself  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  one  case  of  excess  is  not  more  outrageous  than 
another,  but  this  ^  that  when  we  leave  the  record  of  Scriptural  authority,  realised  in  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  we  shall  strive  in  vain  to  limit  the  abuse,  the  profanation,  for  whose 
first  commencements  we  shall  have  become  responsible,  and  whose  extreme  degrees  are 
too  sure  to  follow."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  thus  groiuided  his  idea  of  the  Church  on  what  he 
gathered  from  Holy  Scripture  and  found  ratified,  as  he  believed,  by 
ample  historic  evidence.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  believer  in  the  much  derided 
and  much  misunderstood  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.  How  he 
reconciled  that  belief  with  his  sympathy  with  non-episcopal  denominations, 
and  his  high  appreciation  of  their  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  we 
shall  see  later  on.  In  discussing  the  question  he  pertinently  directs 
attention  to  the  fundamental  difference  on  this  subject  between  Presby- 
terians and  other  Protestant  bodies.  He  qviotes  Presbyterian  divines  of 
authority  to  show  that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  admits  the 
principle  of  Apostolical  Succession,  but  claims  it  through  Presbyi}erian 
channels  ;  whereas  other  Protestant  bodies  reject  the  principle,  and  with 
it  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  Divine  institution  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  civil  institutions  may  claim  Divine  sanction.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  "  repudiated  the  Apostoli- 
cal Succession  in  the  Episcopate,  while  they  continue  to  hold  it  by  an 
intermediate  arrangement  in  the  Presbyteriatc."  t 

But  what  do  the  upholders  of  this  Apostolical  Succession  of  the 
Christian  ministry  mean  by  the  term  ?    They  are  supposed,  by  those  who 

•"Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results,"  p.  225.  t  Ibid.,  p.  409.  ■ 
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substitute  supercilious  scorn  for  rational  argument,  to  mean  that  there 
has  been  from  the  Apostles'  time  to  our  ovm  an  irrefragable  succession  of 
a  priestly  caste  of  "  magically  endowed  men  with  power  to  work 
miracles."  Having  labelled  the  doctrine  with  this  "bad  name,"  they 
leave  it  to  the  proverbial  fate  of  the  dog  that  has  been  so  treated.  I 
do  not  know  one  writer  who  holds  this  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession ; 
certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not.  The  rational  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Succession  is  very  different,  and  admits  of    rational  treatment. 

Is  the  Church,  in  matter  of  fact,  a  series  of  fortuitous  aggregations 
of  private  Christians,  locally  distributed  under  different  constitutions  and 
rules,  like  political  clubs,  with  no  other  principle  of  unity  than  that  of 
common  sympathies  and,  in  a  general  way,  common  aims?  May  any  man, 
or  any  number  of  men,  start  a  Church  ad  lihitimi,  with  just  as  valid 
a  power  of  ordaining  ministers  and  administering  sacraments  as  is 
claimed  by  the  historic  churches  of  Christendom?  Is  there  no  essential 
difference  betAveen  the  appointment  of  the  Christian 
The  Nonconformist    niinistry    and    the    election    of    a    club    committee  ?      The 

View  of  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  editing  the  correspondence 
Church.  ^^^  diary  of  his  ancestor,  gives  an  account  (quoted  by  Mr. 

Gladstone)  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  English  Non- 
conformists of  his  day  which  tallies  with  this  description. 

On  this  view  of  the  Church  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession 
is  an  obvious  absurdity.  But  is  it  the  view  which  the  Bible  presents  to 
us  ?  With  abundant  courtesy  and  deference  to  those  who  hold  it,  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  not.  He  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  terms  used  of 
the  Church  by  its  Divine  Founder  and  His  Apostles.  It  is  described  as 
a  "kingdom,"  of  which  Christ  is  the  King;  a  body,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head;  a  tree,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Trunk.  These  terms  imply  an 
organism,  a  living  structure  whose  parts  are  bound  together  by  a  vital 
principle  of  unity,  and  discharge  their  separate  functions,  not  inde- 
l)endently  of  each  other,  but  in  subordination  to  the  law  of  corporate 
life  which  knits  the  "many  members"  into  "one  body."  This  view  of  the 
Church  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being  regarded  as  a  fortuitous  aggregation 
of  units,  like  a  school  of  thought,  or  of  philosophy,  or  like  some  voluntary 
guild  or  brotherhood  associated  for  some  specific  purpose.  The  Church, 
thus  viewed  as  a  visible  society  founded  by  Christ  for  the  conservation  of 
revealed  truth  and  the  propagation  of  Divine  life  among  a  race  that 
had  become  spiritually  anaemic  from  the  effects  of  sin,  Mr.  Gladstone 
traces  through  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  through  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  This  double  aspect  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Church  is 
emphasised  in  St.  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy.  He  was  to  hold  fast  the  form 
{OnoTvTroKns,  i.e.  Outline  or  summary)  of  sound  words  which  had  been 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Apostle.  And  this  creed,  or  summary  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Apostle  calls  a  "  deposit "  ;  "  the  good  deposit  (rhv 
Kaxriv  TrapaKaTaeijK-nv)  wliich  was  Committed  unto  thee  guard  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us."  And  this  faith,  or  body  of  revealed  truths, 
says  another  Apostle,  was  "delivered  once  for  all  (a7ra|  irapaSoeela-r]),"  to  the 
Christian  society.  Here  we  have  the  difference  between  the  truths  em- 
b(jdied  in  the  Christian  creed  and  those  acquired  and  discovered  by 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  former  have  been  delivered  once 
for    all    as    a    sacred  trust,  and    are    susceptible    of    infinite    application, 
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illustration,  and  amplification,  but  exclude  any  heterogeneous  addition, 
and  also  any  other  development  than  that  of  explanation  and  logical 
deduction.  And  this  sacred  deposit  St.  Paul  bids  Timothy  "commit  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  Secular  know- 
ledge might  be  left  to  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  human  affairs ; 
progression,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  zigzag,  by  devious  paths  and 
many  a  blunder,  to  fresh  acquisitions.  Human  reason  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  this  store,  and  to  recover  "what  has  been  lost.  But  what  St.  Paul 
calls  the  "mysteries"  of  the  Christian  faith  are  at  once  more  precious 
than  secular  knowledge,  and  less  easy  to  recover  when  lost.  Hence  the 
need  of  a  special  organisation  to  guard  the  articles  of  the  Christian   faith. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  noble  fidelity  of  the  Christians 
of  Turkey  —  Greeks,   Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Nestorians — to    the  Christian 
faith.      For  centuries  they  have  faced  and  endured  every 
form  of  ignominy,  servitude,  torture,  and  death,  and  have       me  Eastern 
suffered  martyrdom  in  myriads  for  the  sake  of  "the  good         Ciiurclies. 
deposit"  which  had  come  down  to  them  "encased,"  as  he 
says,  "  in  the  well-knit  skeleton  of  a  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system, 
such  as  is  maintained  in  principle  by  the  ancient  Churches."    Superstitious 
they  might  be,   and  ill-informed  and  degraded  ;  but  they  had  a  vigorous 
and  brave  life,  fed  and  sustained  by  the  "  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints ; "  and  the  question  was  whether  that  spiritual  life  would  have  sur- 
vived "the  destruction  of    the  ■\vell-knit  skeleton"  which  enclosed  it.     In 
any  case  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  the  picture  of  the  Church  delineated 
in  the  New  Testament  was  that  of  a  visible  organic  body,  commissioned 
from  above,  not  developed  from  below.    Our  Lord  ordained  His  Apostles 
and    gave    them    a   commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 
sacraments,   with  a  promise  of   His  perpetual   presence    wdtli    the  society 
which  He  was  thus  founding.    And  the  Apostles  similarly  ordained  others 
—St.  Paul,  for  example,  Timothy  and  Titus — to  guard  "the  good  deposit" 
and  to  ordain  approved  presbyters  "in  every  city." 

Having  exhausted  the  argument  from  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  passes  on  to 
the  evidence  supplied  by  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history,  of  which  it  is 
imjiossible  here  to  give  even  a  crude  epitome. 

But    it    has    been    maintained    by    Chillingworth    and    others    that,    as- 
suming Episcopacy  to  have  been  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the    doctrine   of   chances    throws    such    a    doubt    on    the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  succession  as  to  invalidate  its        Apostolical 
claim  on  our  belief.    Mr.   Gladstone,  Avhile  apologising  for     succession  and 
entering    on   "  this  rather  unworthy  discussion,"  examines      the  Doctrine 
the    argument    seriously.      He    maintains    that  "  the   prob- 
ability   of    a    flaw    affecting    the    present    orders    of    the 
clergy    is    indefinitely    minute:    and    is    not    increased    but    diminished    at 
each  new  transmission  of  the  ordaining  power."     For  this  conclusion  he 
gives  his  reasons  in  an  interesting  passage  on   the    doctrine    of   chances. 
Seeing  that  three  bishops  are  canonically  required  to  take  part  in  evei-y 
episcopal   consecration,    "  the    chances,  mathematically  computed,    against 
this   contingency  [of  an  invalid  consecration],  are  as  the  third  power  of 
8,000,  or  as  512,000,000,000  are  to  unity." 

But  in  the  last  resort  he  fell  back  on  his  favourite  Butleriau  argument 
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of  analogy.  The  unbroken  succession  of  the  ministry  through  the 
Episcopate  seemed  to  him  the  strongest  instance  in  all  history  of  valid 
devolution  of  title  or  property.  He  could  not  think  of  any  other  case 
where  legal  succession  was  so  well  proved  and  so  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion in  evei-y  link. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  idea  of  the  Church  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is 

in  itself  arrogant ;  and  that  it  "  inichurches  "   non-episcopal   denominations. 

To   the    former    he    replies    that   nearly    every    religious    denomination    is 

obnoxious  to  tlie  same  accusation,  and  that,   in  matter  of  fact,   it  is  not 

true.      If   you   believe    yourself   in    possession   of   i3recious 

Objections  truths    and    privileges,  you    are  not   arrogant  in    pressing 

Repelled.  their  acceptance  on  those  who  do  not  possess  them.     And 

was  not  this  the  claim  "under  which  the  geniiine  Puritans, 
and  the  whole  Presbyterian  body,  from  Cartwright  doAvnwards,  contended 
against  the  Prelatical  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  against 
her  rites  and  ceremonies?  namely,  that  the  entire  constitution  of  the 
Church  Avas  defined  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  that  constitution  was 
exclusively  Presbyterian?"  But  this  feeling  ought  to  breed  humility^ 
not  arrogance.  The  man  who  believes  himself  in  possession  of  superior 
spiritual  privileges  should  humble  himself  before  those  who  live  up  to 
their  light  better  than  he  does  to  his.* 

To  tlie  objection  that  his  doctrine  unchurches  other  Christian 
communities,  Mr.  Gladstone  replies  that  the  doctrine  of  some  kind 
of  succession  is  held  by  others  than  Episcopalians  :  by  "  many  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland";  by  Wesleyans,  "as  far  as  re- 
spects the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ; "  by  Lutherans, 
and  by  "some  most  learned  and  distinguished  Germans": — 

"But  it  is  clear  that  those  who  recognise  the  succession  in  any  form  as  essential  to 
a  Church,  are  thereby  laid  open  to  precisely  the  same  charge  of  unchurching  others ; 
for  they  '  unchurch '  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the  other 
minor  sections  of  Protestants."  t 

And,  after  all,  the  question  of  "  unchurching "  is  a  question  of 
definition.  No  Christian  body  ought  to  consider  itself  unchurched  which 
does  not  find  itself  robbed  of  anything  that  enters  into  its  definition 
of  a  Church. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  answer  which  goes  more  to  the 
heart  of  the  question.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  Archbishop  Laud,  which 
he  justly  describes  as  "  full  alike  of  charity  as  of  wisdom,"  and  which  speaks 
of  the  non-episcopal  communities  of  his  day  as  "  retaining  an  internal 
communion  with  the  whole  visible  Church  of  Christ  in  the  fundamental 
points  of  faith  and  the  performance  of  acts  of  charity."  "These,"  says 
Laud,  "however  misled,  are  neither  heretics  nor  schismatics  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  salvation."  Taking  that 
passage  for  his  text,  Mr.  Gladstone  argues  that  we  have  no  right  to  set 
bounds  to  God's  channels  of  grace.  While  loyally  maintaining  the  truth 
as  Ave  have  received  it,  we  are  not  entitled  to  pass  judgment  on  others. 
We  may  trust  that  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth "  will  here,  as  elsewhere, 
"  do  right."    We  have  instances  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  summary 

•  "  Church  Principles,"  pp.  402-5.  t  Ibid.  pp.  408-lL 
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retribution  ou  persons  who  usurped  functions  to  which  they  had 
not  been  connnissioned,  yet  the  Evangelists,  on  the  other  hand,  relate 
the  story  of  the  man  Avho  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name,  but  refused 
to  join  the  company  of  His  chosen  disciples,  and  whom  therefore  they 
forbade.  "Forbid  him  not,"  said  their  Master;  "for  there  is  no  man 
that  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  Name  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  Me ; 
for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."  * 

Such  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
those  early  days  Avhen  he  was  described  by  Macaulay  as  the  rising  hope 
of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories.  His  feeling  towards  them  even  then 
was  kindly  and  sympathetic;  always  looking  out  for  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  of  difference,  and  recognising  with  devout  thankfulness  every 
manifestation  of  God's  Spirit  working  through  their  ministrations ;  man- 
fully cleaving  to  his  own  principles  and  acting  on  them,  and  leaving  the 
rest  "for  Him  and  not  for  us  to  determine."  Even  then  he  recoiled  from 
the  hard  tone  of  Sir  William  Palmer  towards  Dissenters  in  his  masterly 
"Treatise  on  the  Church,"  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  common  with  Dr. 
DoUinger  and  Cardinal  Newman,  so  greatly  admired.  His  attitude  towards 
non-episcopal  denominations  became  still  further  modified  with  the  experi- 
ence of  years,  and  with  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  Divine  will  for 

the    i^resent  in  the  disorganised  and  divided  condition   of 

Desire  for  the       Christendom.    The  reunion  of  Christendom  was  one  of  the 

Reunion  of        dreams   of   his   life.      His    Master's    dying   prayer   for   the 

ciiristendom.       visible  unity  of  His  Church,  such  a  unity  as  Avould  appeal 

persuasively  to  the  unbelieving  world,  haunted  him.  The 
sectarian  spirit,  the  temper  of  mind  Avhich  contentedly  acquiesced  in  division, 
and,  still  more,  Avhich  erected  fresh  walls  of  separation,  was  hateful  to 
him.  This  feeling  was  at  the  root  of  much  of  his  vehemence  in  his 
controversy  on  Vaticanism.      He  had  been  hoping  against  hope  for  years 

that  the  Roman  Church,  as  its  temporal  dominion  passed 
Vaticanism,        gradually    away,  would    seek     compensation    in   mediating 

between  the  severed  portions  of  Christendom ;  and  he 
cherished  every  symptom  that  gave  hope  of  such  a  consummation.  In  his 
masterly  treatise  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  he  quotes  with  pensive  glad- 
ness a  passage  from  the  "Considerations  sur  la  France"  of  the  brilliant 
Count  de  Maistre,  in  which  that  rigid  Ultramontane  suggests  that  the 
Anglican  Church  is  destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to  do  "  a  precious 
work "  in  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  touching,  as  she  does.  Protes- 
tantism with  one  hand  and  Catholicism  Avitli  the  other,  and  thus  acting 
as  the  medium  of  reconciliation  between  them.t 

The  Vatican  Decrees  struck  a  severe  bloAV  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  hope  of 
aid  from  the  Vatican  in  the  direction  of  mutual  explanations  among 
the  divided  members  of  Christendom.  And  even  Roman  Catholics  of 
eminence,  who,  of  course,  differed  from  him  in  the  controversy  on 
Vaticanism,  understood  how  largely  this  feeling  entered  into  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's polemic.  NeAvman  expressed  it  to  me  in  sending  me  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  Bishop  Moriarty,  a 
man  of  great  cultivation  and  much  personal  charm,  told  Dr.  Liddon  and 
myself  a  humorous  anecdote  at  his  own  hospitable  table  at  Killarney,  in 

♦  "Church  Principles,"  pp.  421,  428-9.  f  "Royal  Supremacy,"  p.  87,  1st  edition. 
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1877,  which  showed  how  thoroiighly  he  understood  Mr.  Gladstone's  frame 
of  niiud.  "Our  cardmal,"  he  said,  "was  very  sore  about  Gladstone's 
pamphlet.  '  Your  Eminence  does  not  understand  the  matter,'  I  said.  '  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  crossed  in  love.'  '  Crossed  in  love ! '  exclaimed  the 
Cardinal ;  '  I  have  always  given  him  credit  for  being  a  model  of  the 
domestic  virtvies.  Besides,  why  should  he  attack  us  for  that  ? '  '  Because,' 
I  replied,  'it  is  the  Holy  Father  who  has  crossed  him  in  love.  He  has, 
by  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  shattered  his  dream  of  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.' " 

With  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  and   with 
his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  of  faith 
over  unbelief,  he  never  thre"\v  away  an  opportunity  of  making  whatever 
contribution  he  could  towards  the  restoration  of  Christian  unity  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  Christian  connnonwealth  an  opening  Avas  offered  for  his 
intervention.    While  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders  Tvas  still  under  dis- 
cussion  in  Rome  Mr.  Gladstone   "received  from  Rome  the 
tidings    that,    in     the    highest    ecclesiastical     quarters,    a       validity  of 
declaration"    on    the    subject    from    him    "was    vivement   Anglican  orders. 
d^sir^.*"     His  striking  "  Soliloquium "  was  the  result.     The 
Pope    was    much  impressed    by  it,   and  sent  a  copy  of    it,   with   a  most 
laudatory  letter,   to  an  eminent    Italian    ecclesiastic,    who    wrote    to    Mr. 
Gladstone  a  very  interesting  letter,  which  I  have  read,  expressing  his  own 
and  the  Pope's    appreciation    and    admiration   of   the    service   which   Mr. 
Gladstone   had  in   this   matter  done  to  Christendom.      But   other  counsels 
prevailed  at  the  Vatican,  and  the  controversy  was   closed  by  a  decision 
which  evaded  the  essential  point,  and  was  grounded  on  reasons  which,  if 
capable  of  being  sustained,  would  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  validity 
of  Roman  Orders. 

Not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  expected  any  immediate  practical  result  from 
a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  by  the  See  of  Rome.  In 
this  very  "  Soliloquium  "  he  wrote  of  himself — 

"  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  look  for  an  early  restitution  of  such  a  Christian  unity  as 
that  which  marked  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church.  Yet  he  ever  cherishes  the  belief 
that  work  may  be  done  in  that  direction  which,  if  not  majestic  or  imposing,  may  never- 
theless be  legitimate  and  solid,  and  this  by  the  least  as  well  as  by  the  greatest." 

And  just  as  in  that  paper  he  made,   for    the   sake   of  unity,   every  con- 
cession, which  his  loyalty  to  truth  allowed   him,  in  favour 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,   so  he  had  on  previous  occasions     concessions  in 
made  similar  concessions,   within  similar  limits,   in  favour  Favour 

of  all  bodies  of  Christian  Dissenters,  or,  as  he  himself  has  °^  Nonconformity, 
expressed    it,    "  all    avIio,    rejecting    the    Papal    monarchy, 
either    reject,    or    at    least    do    not    accept,    the    doctrine    of    a    Catholic 
Church,  visible  and  historical." 

*'  But  they  adhere  to  nearly  all  the  great  affirmations  of  the  Creeds.  They  believe 
strongly,  if  not  scientifically,  in  revelation,  inspiration,  prophecy;  in  the  dispensation 
of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  in  an  atoning  Sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  in  a  con- 
verting and  sanctifying  Spirit ;  in  short,  they  accept  with  fulness,  in  parts  perhaps 
with  crude  exaggerations,  what  are  termed  the  doctrines  of  grace.  It  is  evident  that 
we    have    here    the    very    heart    of    the   great    Christian    tradition,    even    if    that    heart 

*  "Later  Gleanings,"  p.  396. 
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be  not  encased  in  the  well-knit  skeleton  of  a  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system,  such 
as  is  maintained  in  principle  by  the  ancient  Churches.  .  .  .  And  this  scheme 
may  claim,  without  doubt,  not  less  truly  than  those  which  have  gone  before,  to  be  a 
tree  bearing  fruit.  .  .  .  My  object  is  to  establish  on  its  behalf  that  it  has  to  a 
great  extent  made  good  its  ground  in  the  world  of  Christian  fact ;  that  it  cannot  be  put 
out  of  the  way  by  any  expedient  or  figure  of  controversy,  such  as  that  it  is  a  branch 
torn  from  the  stem,  with  a  life  only  derivative  and  provisional.  Open  to  criticism  it  is,  as 
may  easily  be  shown :  but  it  is  one  great  factor  of  the  Christian  system  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  world."  * 

But,  not  content  with  this  brief  and  informal  notice  of  the  question, 
he  published  in  1894  a  formal  Essay  on  "  The  Place  of  Heresy  and  Schism 
in  the  Modern  Christian  Church."  As  the  Essay  is  easily  accessible  in  his 
volume  of  "  Later  Gleanings,"  it  Avill  suffice  here  to  give  some  of  its 
salient  points.  He  begins  by  repeating  in  clear  and  precise  langviage 
his  old  doctrine  of  "the  Church  as  a  visible  and  organised  society  by  a 
commission "  from  Christ  Himself.  To  this  our  Lord  annexed  "  the 
stringent  law"  of  excommunication  against  such  as  should  repudiate  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  With  this  "  the  language  of  the  Apostles 
coincides  and,  most  markedly  among  them  all,  the  language  of  St.  John, 
who  was  especially  the  Apostle  of  love."  "  The  work  of  heretics  and 
schismatics  was  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and,  like  other  works  of  the  flesh, 
it  excluded  from  salvation." 

Such  is  the  picture  which  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  give  us  of  the  Church 
which  our  Lord  founded.  But  "enormous  changes"  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  interval,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  original  stringent 
law  against  heresy  and  schism  still  prevails.  In  theory  and  in  the  abstract, 
of  course,  it  does,  for  it  has  never  been  abrogated.  But  what  about  its 
practical  application  ? 

JDo  not  the  facts  of  history  appear  to  "  cast  some  haze  upon  the  clear 
light  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  schism,  and  abate  the  sharpness  of  its 
edge?"  How  can  the  law  of  schism  be  applied  along  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  the  rupture,  still  unclosed,  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  ?  The  division  between  West  and  West,  Rome  and 
Avignon  ?  The  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Churches  among  themselves  ?  The 
religious  cataclysm  of  the  sixteenth  century,  causing  serious  rents,  still  un- 
healed, in  Western  Christendom  ?  Not  only  does  the  Church  of  England,  with 
its  unbroken  continuity  of  organic  life,  maintain  a  vigorous  and  expanding  life 
throughout  the  English-siieaking  world,  but  the  various  Protestant  bodies, 
which  have  discarded  the  original  framework  of  the  Church,  but  still  keep 
their  hold  on  the  creed  of  Christendom,  flourish  and  fructify,  thus  present- 
ing a  marked  contrast  to  the  ancient  heretical  or  schismatic  sects,  which 
passed  like  meteors  over  the  scene.  If  English  Nonconformity  may  truly 
he  thus  described,  surely  "  we  cannot  dare  to  curse  what  God  seems  in  many 
ways  to  have  blessed  and  honoured,  in  electing  it  to  perform  duties  neglected 
by  others,  and  in  emboldening  it  to  take  a  forward  part,  not  limited  to  our 
narrow  shores,  on  behalf  of  the  broadest  interests  of  Christianity."  ]Mi'. 
Gladstone  appeals,  by  way  of  example,  to  the  honourable  part  taken  by  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery,  but  does  not  refer — prob- 
ably to  avoid  painful  contrasts — to  the  certainly  not  less  honourable  part 
taken  by  the  Nonconformists  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey. 

•  "  The  Courses  of  Religious  Thought,"  pp.  12-13. 
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Then  we  must  bear  iii  mind  the  marked  distinction  between  the 
founder  of  a  heresy  or  schism  and  his  spiiitual  descendants.  And 
does  not  God's  treatment  of  the  schismatical  kingdom  of  Israel, 
with  its  irregular  and  unauthorised  priesthood  and  idolatrous  worship, 
suggest  caution  in  passing  judgment  on  irregularities  less  heinous 
among  ourselves  in  modern  Christendom  ?  God  did  not  abandon  the 
schismatical  kingdom  of  Israel,  nor  hold  the  ten  tribes  primarily 
responsible  for  a  schism  for  which  the  principal  blame  Avas  due  to 
Solomon  and  Rehoboam.  "To  it  was  addressed  the  great  representative 
ministrj^  of  Elijah  "  and  other  subordinate  ministries  ;  "  and  the  recently 
discovered  Samaritan  Pentateuch  "  affords  some  presumptive  evidence  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  the  schismatical  Israelites  occupied  a  joredestined 
place  "within  the  fence  of  the  vineyard  once  planted  '  on  a  very  fruitful 
hill.'  "    Mr.  Gladstone's  conclusion,  therefore,  is— 

"  I  ask  no  more  tliaii  that  we  should  apply  to  the  questions  of  heresy  and  schism,  now 
that  they  have  been  permitted,  all  over  Christendom,  to  harden  into  facts  seemingly 
permanent,  and  to  bear  not  thorns  and  thistles  only,  but  also  grapes  and  figs,  the 
principles  which  Holy  Scripture  has  set  forth  in  the  history^  of  the  two  Hebrew  king- 
doms, and  which  a  just  and  temperate  use  of  the  method  of  analogy  may  extract  from 
the  record." 

But    does   it   follow   from   this    that    "  the    Catholic    Churchman " — i.e. 
"one  who  adheres  with   firmness    to  the    ancient   or    Catholic   Creeds    of 
the    Church,"    with   their   historical   environment  —  should   surrender   any 
part    of   his    heritage '?     In    other    words,    "Is    it   the    effect,    it    may    be 
asked,  the    drift    of    these    explanations,  to    land  us    in    the   substitution, 
for    our    ancient    and    historical    Christianity,    of   what    is    known    as    un- 
denominational   religion  ? "        The    question    has    two    aspects,     "  one    of 
them     in     the     highest     degree     cheering     and     precious  "  ;     the    other 
"  disguising  a  ]3itfall,  into  which  whosoever  is  iDrecijiitated  will  probably 
find  that  the    substance   of    the  Gospel  has  escaped,   or  is 
Genuine  Unie-     fast  escaping,  from  his  grasx)."    Mr.  Gladstone  accordingly 
nominationaiism.  divides    undenominationalism    into    "genuine"    and    "spu- 
rious."    The  genuine  he  describes  in  a  passage  of  glowing 
eloquence,  which   Avant    of    space    obliges    me   to    reduce    to    a   few   bald 
sentences,  just  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  him. 

The  niimber  of  i^rofessing  Christians  in  the  world  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  But  "  there  is  no  longer  one  fold  under 
one  visible  Shepherd  ;  and  the  majoritj''  of  Christians  (though  the 
minority " — i.e.  Roman  Catholics — "  is  a  large  one)  is  content  with  its 
one  Shepherd  in  heaven,  and  with  the  other  jDrovisions  He  has  made 
on  earth."  Christendom  is  "  broken  up  into  hundreds  of  sections," 
and  these  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.  "  Each  makes  it  a  point 
to  understand  his  neighbour  not  in  the  best  sense,  but  in  the  worst ; 
and  the  thunder  of  anathema  is  in  the  air."  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  divisions,  antagonisms,  and  disintegrations,  Ave  find  a  Avonderfn) 
unanimity  in  the  profession  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith— the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  Avhich  the  means  of  grace  are  supplied.  In  contemplating 
this  fact  Mr.  Gladstone  says  :  "I  boAV  my  head  in  anulzement  before 
this  mighty  moral  miracle,  this  marvellous  concurrence  from  the  very 
heart  of  discord." 
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So    much    as    to    tlie    "genuine    iindenominationalism."      Now  for   the 
"spurious."     Here    Mr.    Gladstone    reverts    to    his    doctrine    that    "from 
every  page  of  the  Gospel  we  find  that  the  great  message 
to  be  conveyed  to  the    world,    in    order    to    its    recovery  spurious 

from  sin,  was  to  be  transmitted  through  a  special  organ-  Undenomia- 
isation."  We  have  already  seen  what,  in  his  view,  that  ationaiism. 
special  organisation  is.  Here  he  waives  all  discussion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  organisation ;  "  whether  it  was  the  Popedom,  or 
the  Episcopate,  or  the  Presbyterate,  or  the  Christian  flock  at  large  con- 
secrated and  severed  from  the  world  by  baptism."  For  the  present 
purpose  the  point  on  which  he  insists  is  "  that  there  ^vas  a  society,  that 
this  society  Avas  spiritual,  that  it  lay  outside  the  natural  and  the  civil 
order."  These  tAvo  societies  have  each  its  own  appointed  sphere,  and 
must  not  intrude  into  each  other's  province.  NoAvhere  does  he  find 
*'  this  essential  difference  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  king- 
doms laid  doAvn .  Avith  a  bolder  and  firmer  hand  than  in  the  confessional 
documents  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  system."  The  splendid  "  examples 
of  self-sacrifice  and  faith"  furnished  by  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism  "may  be 
due  to  that  Christian  courage."  Here  follows  a  passage  so  characteristic, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  it  cannot  aacU  be  omitted  in 
any  fair  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  theologian : — 

"  Conversely,  of  all  the  counterfeits  of  religion,  there  is,  in  my  view,  none  so  base  as 
that  vyhich  passes  current  under  the  name  of  Erastianism,  and  of  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  witness,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the  gradual  decline  and 
almost  extinction,  especially  among  the  luminaries  of  the  political  world.  This  is  not  a 
question  between  a  clergy  and  a  laity ;  but  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Divine  revelation  has  a  sphere  no  less  than  a  savour  of  its  own.  It  dwelt  of  old  with 
the  prophets,  the  priests,  and  the  congregation ;  it  now  dwells  with  the  Christian 
people,  rulers  and  ruled ;  and  this  strictly  in  their  character  as  Christian  people,  as 
subjects  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  engaged  with  them  in  the  Holy  warfare,  Avhich  began  with 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  Avhich  can  never  end  but  with  its  expulsion. 
Foul  fall  the  day  Avhen  the  persons  of  this  world  shall,  on  whatever  pretext,  take  into 
their  uncommissioned  hands  the  manipulation  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  State,  labouring  in  its  own  domain,  is  a  great,  nay,  a  venerable  object ;  so  is  the 
family.  These  are  the  organic  units,  constitutive  of  human  societies.  Let  the  family 
transgress  and  usurp  the  functions  of  the  State ;  its  aberrations  will  be  short,  and  a 
power  it  cannot  resist  will  soon  reduce  its  action  within  proper  limits.  Eut  the  State 
is,  in  this  world,  the  master  of  all  coercive  means ;  and  its  usurpations,  should  they 
occur,  cannot  be  checked  by  any  specific  instruments  included  among  standing  social 
provisions.  If  the  State  should  think  proper  to  frame  new  creeds  by  cutting  the  old 
ones  into  pieces  and  throwing  them  into  the  caldron  to  be  reboiled,  we  have  no 
remedy  except  such  as  may  lie  hidden  among  the  resources  of  the  providence  of  God.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that  the  State  is  in  this  matter  beset  by  severe  temptations ;  the  vehicle 
through  which  these  temptations  work  will  probably,  in  this  country  at  least,  be  supplied 
by  popular  education." 

A  certain  number  of  educationists,  including  not  a  few  professing  Christians,  might, 
*' in  particular  regions  or  conjunctures  of  circumstances,"  obtain  such  influence  that  "it 
would  be  very  easy  to  frame  an  undenominational  religion  much  to  their  liking, 
divested  of  many  salient  points  needful  in  the  view  of  historic  Christendom  for  a 
complete  Christianity.  Such  a  scheme  the  State  might  be  tempted  to  authorise  by  law 
in  public  elementary  teaching;  nay,  to  arm  it  with  exclusive  and  prohibitory  powers  as 
against  other  and  more  developed  methods,  which  the  Imman  conscience,  sole  legitimate 
arbiter  in  these  matters,  together  Avith  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  have  devised  for  itself 
in  the  more  or  less  successful  effort  to  obtain  this  guidance.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
we  have  lately  been  moving,  and   the  motion  is   towards   a  point  where  a  danger  signal 
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is  already  lifted.  Such  an  undenominational  religion  as  this  could  have  no  promise  of 
permanence.  None  from  authority,  for  the  assured  right  to  give  it  is  the  negation  of  all 
authority.  None  from  piety,  for  it  involves  at  the  very  outset  the  surrender  of  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  ruler.  None  from  policy,  because  any  and 
every  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies,  or  any  among 
them,  will  supply  for  each  successive  change  precisely  the  same  warrant  as  was  the 
groundwork  of  the  original  proceeding.  Whatever  happens,  let  Christianity  keep  its  own 
acts  to  its  own  agents,  and  not  make  them  over  to  hands  which  would  justly  be 
deemed  profane  and  sacrilegious  when  they  came  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  the 
sanctuary." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  genuine  horror  of  Erastianism,  which  he  considered 
a  more  dangerous  foe  to  religion  than  open  unbelief.     Caesar  bringing  gifts 

into  the  sanctuary  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Csesar  send- 

Erastianism  more     ^^^S   "  the   Christians    to    the    lions."      The    intervention    of 

Dangerous  than      the    civil    power    in    the    spiritual    sphere,    fashioning    its 

Unbelief.  creed  and  worship,  was  in  his  eyes  a  usurpation  certain  to 

corrode  the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  and  to  prove  in  the 
[ong  run  fatal  not  to  the  Church  only,  but  to  the  State  as  well.  More  than 
half  a  century  ago  he  wrote  an  elaborate  and  very  powerful  criticism  on  "  The 
Theses  of  Erastus  "  in  one  of  our  periodicals,  which  vmfortunately  has  not 
been  republished,  and  he  has  dealt  the  Erastian  theory  many  a  hard  blow 
since  then.  His  antipathy  to  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  foundation  of 
St.  Deiniol's  Library  and  Hostel  at  Hawarden.  He  told  me  that  what  he 
feared  for  the  Church  of  England  Avas  not  so  much  Disestablishment  as 
Erastianism,  and  he  expected  that  if  Disestablishinent  came  it  Avould  be 
due  to  a  movement  from  within  against  a  domineering  Erastianism  rather 
than  from  external  assault.  The  spread  of  Erastianism  Avould,  further, 
operate  against  the  study  of  theology,  and  there  was  thus  the  danger  of  an 
unlearned  clergy,  unlearned  especially  in  theological  science.  He  hoped, 
accordingly,  that  others  would  follow  his  example,  and  that  eventually 
every  diocese  at  least  would  have  an  institution  like  St.  Deiniol's  for  the 
encouragement  of  Divine  learning. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  already   extended  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits  to  deal  even  in  a  cursory  way  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  edition 

of  Butler's  works  together  Avith  his  o^vn  "  Subsidiary  Studies." 
The  Butler  Studies.  But  a  few  observations  suggested  by  that  labour  of  love 

may  fittingly  close  this  most  inadequate  sketch  of  one 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  many-sided  character.  His  Butler  might  well  be 
called  a  magnum  ojous  even  if  written  by  a  man  of  half  his  years.  His 
contributions  as  editor  alone,  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  the  argument, 
the  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes,  the  introduction,  and,  not  least,  the 
index,  all  by  his  own  hand,  must  have  required  much  thought  and  great 
labour.  He  seems  to  have  read  everything  that  had  ever  been  written 
about  Butler  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  And  what  a  Avide  and 
varied  field  his  volume  of  "  Subsidiai^y  Studies "  covers.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  dealing  with  Butler's 
method ;  with  its  application  to  the  Scriptures ;  with  his  censors  ;  Avitli 
Butler's  position  as  compared  with  the  ancients ;  with  Butler's  qualities, 
tiiider  six  heads ;  with  points  in  his  teaching,  under  three  heads  ;  with  his 
theology ;  with  j^oints  of  metaphysics  raised  by  the  text ;  with  the  Butler- 
Clarke  correspondence  ;  with  Butler's  celebrity  and  influence  ;  and  with  a 
general  summarj-.    Part  II.  contains  ten  more  essays,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
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discusses  a  number  of  the  most  profound  problems  bearing  on  man's  life 
here  and  hereafter.  Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  various  schemes  and 
theories  regarding  man's  future  life.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
Necessity  or  Determinism,  on  Theology,  on  Miracle,  on  the  Mediation 
of  Christ,  on  Probability  as  the  guide  of  life.  The  chapter  on  Mediation 
is  remarkable  for  two  reasons  :  first,  it  is  an  extremely  acute  and  close  piece 
of  reasoning;  secondly,  it  was  written  in  an  interleaved  copj'-  of  Butler 
Avhen  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Some  of  the  essays  reveal  a  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  which  probably 
few  even  of  those  who  knew  him  suspected  ;  I  mean  his  aptitude  for  and 
extensive  reading  in  metaphysics.  He  had  read  Plato's  Dialogues  and 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics  several  times  with  critical  attention,  and  was 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  discuss  any  point,  however  abstruse,  raised 
in  either.  He  was  quite  familiar  with  the  English  and  Scotch  schools 
of  metaphysics,  and  was  deeply  read  in  the  metaphysical  writers  of  France 
and  Germany.  What,  indeed,  had  he  not  read  ?  Dollinger,  himself  a  man 
of  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  knew  what  he  was  saying  when  he  declared 
to  me  that,  taking  Mr.  Gladstone  all  round,  he  considered  him  the  most 
accomplished  theologian  in  England.  And  yet  the  man  who  received  this 
testimonial  from  the  greatest  theologian  of  Germany  did  not  consider  him- 
self a  theologian  at  all !  To  those  who  have  sometimes  been  filled  with 
mingled  wonder  and  despair  by  a  chance  glimpse  of  the  vast  range  of  his 
knowledge,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  unaffected 
expressions  of  humility  which  sometimes  escape  him.  In 
one  of  his  essays  on  Butler  he  thinks  it  not  unlikely  Mr.  Gladstone's 
that  "persons  of  more  experience  and  perspicacious  reflec-  HumUity. 
tion  than  himself"  may  find  him  tripping.  "Shovild  this 
be  so,  I  can  only  regret  my  being  unequal  to  discharging  the  duty  of  an 
intelligent  disciple  of  Butler."  In  another  place  he  professes  to  write,  "  not 
as  a  teacher  of  religion,  but  as  a  private  Christian,  obliged  like  his  brethren 
to  serve  the  truth  as  best  he  can." 

Surprise  has  been  expressed,  and  by  persons  Avhose  intellectual  eminence 
and  learning  lend  great  weight  to  their  opinion,  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on 
"natural   immortality."     Mr.    Gladstone    does  not   commit 
himself  positively  against  natural  immortality,  although  his  views  on  Natural 
opinion  tended   in   that   direction.      He  had  been  thinking      immortality, 
it  over  for  years,     I  remember,  some   twenty  years  before 
his  death,  dropping  a  remaik  in  a  sermon  at  Hawarden  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  independent  life  outside  the  Infinite  Creator, 
and  that  if  God  were  but  to   withdraw  His  sustaining  presence  the  whole 
universe  of  created  life  would  instantly  collapse  and  cease  to  be.    Referring 
to  this  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon,  he  said,  "  That  Avas  a  true  remark, 
bvit  obvious  when  one  thinks.    Yet  how  seldom  people  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  out  their  beliefs.     Do  you  believe  in  the  natural  immortality  of 
man?"      I  was  taken  aback  for  the  moment,  and  then  answered  that  I 
could  not  imagine  any  created  life  naturally  deathless,  since  that  "would 
imply  existence  independent  of  God,   which  seemed  to  me  equivalent  to 
a  denial  of  God's  absolute  and  unique  sovereignty.     "To  be  siire,"  he  said: 
"  the  theory  of  natural  immortality  has  no  place  among  the  credenda  of  the 
Church."    His  recently  published  Essay  on  the  subject  is  thus  evidently  the 
conclusion  of  long  and  careful  meditation.    But,  with  his  usual  moderation, 
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his  public  statement  on  the  subject  is  less  positive  than  his  private  opinion. 
He  aims  at  no  more  than  an  "  endeavour  to  strip  it  of  its  acquired  character 
as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  a  contested  and  undecided 
matter  of  philosophical  speculation,  upon  which  we  do  not  possess  material 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  any  religious  duty  either  to  affirm 
or  to  deny." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  the  eternity  of  punishment  are  expressed  with 
reverent  reserve,  and  he  suggests  that  the  "great  diversity  of  delineation" 
with  which  the    subject  is  treated  by  our   Lord    and  the 
Eternal  writers  of  the  New  Testament   "may  possibly  indicate    a 

Punishment.       purpose  of  reserve."      He  is  not  friendly  to  "the  forensic 
view  of  the  question,"  and  prefers  Butler's  idea  of  punish- 
ment following  sin  "  by  way  of  natural  consequence."      Human  nature  is 
capable  of  terrible  and  undreamt-of  possibilities,  and  it  will  be  at  his  peril 
that  man  wilfully  sins. 

In  his  chapter  on  "The  Schemes  in  Vogue"  regarding  man's  future  life 
he  throws  out  a  number  of  interesting  suggestions,  without  concluding 
dogmatically  either  way.  He  holds  with  Butler  that 
The  Future  Life,  "persons  who  have  not  during  this  life  actually  crossed  the 
line  which  divides  righteousness  from  its  opposite" — who 
have  not,  in  fact,  become,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  "  incorrigible  "—may  be 
capable  of  amendment  in  the  future  life.  And  since  the  soul  does  not  sleep 
in  death,  but  is  awake  and  active,  it  follows  that  "  the  Christian  dead  are 
in  a  progressive  state ;  and  the  appointed  office  of  the  interval  between  death 
and  resurrection  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  the  corroboration  of  every 
good  and  holy  habit,  and  the  effacement  of  all  remains  of  human  infirmity 
and  vice;"  and  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  "the  redeeming  and  con- 
summating process  will  not  be  accomplished  without  an  admixture  of 
salutary  and  accepted  pain."  Prayers  for  the  departed  is  a  natural  inference 
from  this  doctrine.  Accordingly,  "the  Church  has  walked  in  the  path 
opened  for  it  by  St.  Paul  through  his  prayer  on  behalf  of  Onesiphorus."  I 
remember  his  saying  to  me,  years  ago,  that  he  could  not  see  how  prayers 
for  the  dead  could  be  condemned  without  undermining  the  doctrine  of 
prayers  for  the  living. 

But  what  about  "  those  among  the  departed  (if  such  there  be)  who  are 
not  beneficially  affected  by  the  post-mortuary  stages  of  their  discipline?" 
Since  life  for  us  is  "an  onward  movement  from  a  beginning  to  a  con- 
summation, and  death  appears  to  be  much  more  than  a  mere  accident 
of  that  movement,  and  nothing  less  than  a  great  crisis,  preparatory  and 
auxiliary  to  a  completion,"  it  follows  that  in  those  incorrigible  beings 
"a  disintegrating  power  of  deterioration  may  be  actively  at  work," 
resulting  possibly  in  "great  losses  and  decay  of  faculty,  great  reduction 
and  contractions  of  the  scale  and  of  the  sphere  of  existence."  In  brief, 
he  suggests  that  the  effect  of  sin  on  natures  proved  incapable  of  pro- 
fiting, "here  or  hereafter,  by  remedial  laws,"  "might,  without  leaving 
identity  or  personality  in  any  respect  impaired,"  be  such  as  to  afford 
■nu  indefinitely  large  relief  from  active  penalty,  at  the  cost  of  a  descent 
in  the  rank  of  being,  which  perhaps  also  may  be  indefinitely  large."  But 
he  commits  himself  to  no  positive  affirmation  or  negation.  "I  open,"  he 
says,  "one  or  two  of  the  doors  of  mere  speculation,  to  remind  other 
speculators  that  they  are  many ;  that  the  prospect    which    they    disclose 
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is  not  inviting  to  the  cautious  and  thoughtful  mind ;  and  I  suggest 
again  and  again  the  qviestion  whether  there  is  any  safer  course  than  to 
accept  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scriptvire,  which  award  the  just  doom 
of  suffering  to  sin,  and  leave  the  sin,  and  suffering  too,  where  alone 
tliey  can  be  safely  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  and  unerring  Judge. 
I  recommend  none  of  these  speculations.  But  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
just  title  to  exclude  them  from  the  view  of  those  who  are  not  contented 
with  the  ancient  reserve." 

In  the  same  reverent  and  modest  spirit  he  discusses  a  number  of  the 

speculations  which  have  in  modern  times  been  hazarded  on  man's  prospects 

in  the  future  life ;    such  as   the  theories   of   universalism,  of   conditional 

immortality,  the  final  annihilation  of  the  incorrigible.    And  his  conclusion 

is  that  the  wisest   plan  is  to  avoid   speculation  altogether,  and  trust  to 

the    love    and   wisdom   of   the    God    who    made    and    has 

Wliere  Knowledge    redeemed  us,  in  the  implicit  belief  that  He  will  do  what- 

Ends.  ever  is  best.     He  is  jealous  of  all  attempts   "to  vindicate 

the  ways  of  God  to  man."     He  considers  it  presumptuovis. 

"It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  undertake  at  all  the  vindication  of  the 

character  of  the  Divine  Being.    Especially  is  it  so  for  us,  who  do  so  little 

to  maintain,  improve,   or  repair  our  own."      "Faith  and  reason   unite  to 

assure  us  that  the  world  to  come  will  be  a  world  of  readjustment ;   where 

the    first    shall    be    last,   and    the    last    first,   and    where    both    good  and 

evil  shall  vmiformly  receive  their  just  reward.      This  answer   covers  the 

whole  ground." 

The  hope  may  be  expressed  that  this  most  valuable  edition  of  Butler, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded,  vtdll  revive  the  study  of  that  great 
writer,  of  whom  the  lamented  Archer  Butler  says  truly  that  acquaintance 
with  him  is  "an  epoch"  in  a  man's  intellectual  life,  and  to  whose 
supremacy  as  a  thinker  such  diverse  minds  as  Xewman,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  Gladstone  did  homage.  Mr.  Gladstone's  monumental  edition  would 
have  been  a  remarkable  achievement  for  an  intellectual  athlete  in  his 
prime.  That  it  should  have  been  undertaken  by  a  veteran  statesman  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  accomplished  so  successfully,  is  not  the  least 
among  the  many  feats  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy  which  have  made 
Mr.  Gladstone  tower  above  his  contemporaries.  And  not  the  least  note- 
worthy feature  in  it  is  the  style,  which  is  lucid,  vigorous,  dignified,  some- 
times brilliant,  and  with  hardly  any  of  the  involved  and  parenthetical 
sentences  which  made  his  early  writings  so  much  inferior  to  his  speaking. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  pages   may  help    a   little   to    enable   those  who 

knew  him  only  by  name  to  understand  the  secret  of  his  influence,  never 

so  great  as   at   the  pathetic  close  of  his  great  career.    It 

Mr.  Gladstone's     was  because  he  had  set  God  always  before  him,  and  ever 

Piety.  lived  as  in  His    presence.      Never    making    any  display  of 

his  religion,  he  was  never  ashamed  of  it.    It  pervaded  his 

whole  life  and  character  so  entirely  that  it  could  not  escape  observation. 

It    was    part    of    the    man,   not    something    put    on    for    an  occasion.      It 

determined    his    conduct    in    all    affairs,    public    and    private.      Thus    men 

knew  by  instinct  that  religion  and  virtue  and  all  that  pertained  to  the 

dignity  and  nobility  of  human  nature  must  be  treated  with  due  respect 

in  his  presence.     Fond  as  he  was— no  man  fonder— of   fun  and   anecdote 

and  humour,  there  was  that  about  him,  an  unseen,  impalpable  inflvience, 
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which  checked  levity  whenever  it  approached  the  confines  of  religion  and 
social  propriety,  whether  in  the  i^resence  or  absence  of  women.  No  man 
would  hazard  a  coarse  story  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  presence. 

"  His  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  his  heart  was  pure." 

Another  of  his  characteristics  w^as    his    habitual    desire    to  find  points 
of  agreement  rather  than  of  difference  with    persons  belonging  to  other 
communions  or  parties  than  his  own,  and  to  discern  what 
was  best  rather  than  what  "svas  worst  in  everyone.     And     a  Sympathetic 
so  it  happened   that    the  greatest   lay  -  Churchman    in  the  Thiuker. 

history  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
loyal,  commanded  the  enthiisiastic  loyalty  and  devotion  of  all  Protestant 
denominations,  who,  I  fear,  appreciated  and  understood  him  better  than 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church.  Nonconformists  felt 
that  they  too  had  a  share  in  this  great  Churchman.  And  so,  indeed, 
they  had.  In  religious  matters  he  agreed  with  them,  for  the  most 
part,  in  all  that  they  affirmed,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  truths  they 
held  in  common  were  so  many  and  so  important.  They,  on  their  part, 
respected  his  manful  loyalty  to  his  principles  in  matters  on  Avhich  they 
differed,  and  appreciated  the  humility  which  made  him  admire  their 
Christian  conduct  all  the  more  from  what  he  might  conscientiously  regard 
as  defects  in  their  system.  It  is  easy  for  good  men  to  differ  even  on 
fundamental  questions,  provided  they  respect  each  other's  convictions  and 
motives.  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  one  of  those  strong  natures  which  must 
arouse  antagonism  in  the  unavoidable  conflicts  of  public  life.  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  neutral  about  him.  But  the  pathetic  close  of  his  strenuous 
life  revealed  the  real  man,  and  extorted  from  civilised  mankind  an  out- 
burst of  sympathetic  appreciation  which  is  probably  unique  alike  in  its 
unanimity  and  universality.  It  was  not  chiefly  the  great  orator,  and 
statesman,  and  man  of  letters,  that  made  so  deep  and  widespread  an 
impression,  but  the  "  great  Christian  man,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  truly  said, 
who  Avas  ahvays  inspired  by  lofty  ideals  and  never  turned  his  back  on  the 
claims  of  duty.  The  preceding  pages  may  perchance  help  to  explain  the 
secret  of  his  influence. 

Malcolm   MacColl. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

MR.   GLADSTONE   AND   THE  REFORM  OF  THE   TARIFF— 1841-1846. 

Transition— Another  Election  Address— Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade— The  Parliamentary  Situation— Greville  on  Peel— An  Old  Secretary's 
Recollections— A  Dinner  with  Bunsen— Stafford  Northcote— The  Poor  Law — Colonial 
Duties  on  Foreign  Imports— Railway  Regulation— The  Corn  Laws  (1842)— Peel  Imposes 
the  Income  Tax— Reforming  the  Tariff— Political  Economy— Taxing  Lobsters  and 
Turbots— Importation  of  Cattle— Effects  of  the  New  Tariff— Cobden  on  Gladstone — 
Mr.  Gladstone  Obtains  a  Pension  for  Wordsworth— His  Progress  towards  Free  Trade 
— Commercial  Policy  of  Other  Nations— Low-paid  Labour— Distress  in  the  Country — 
Restrictions  on  Trade  the  Cause— The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  1843 — Mr.  Gladstone 
a  Free  Trader— His  Asceticism— Becomes  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister— Legalising  the  Exportation  of  Machinery— An  Attack  by  Villiers— 
The  Effects  of  Protection— Shell's  Forecast— The  Grattan  Club — Tractarianism  in  1845 — 
AVard's  "  Ideal  Church  "—The  Maynooth  Grant :  Mr,  Gladstone  Resigns— Why  he  Did 
So— Results  of  Tariff  Reform— Further  Tariff  Reform  (1845)— Spanish  Colonial  Sugar — 
A  Projected  Tour  in  Ireland— In  Germany — Mr.  Gladstone  Colonial  Secretary— The 
Mutiny  of  the  Dukes — Retirement  from  Newark — A  Farewell  Letter. 

**TN   the  first  fourteen  years  of    my  political    life    I   was   a  member  of 

J-  the  Conservative  party."  *      Mr.   Gladstone's    statement  is, 

Transition.        of    course,    perfectly    ti'ue,    but    it    would    not    justify    a 

biographer  in  including  the  narrative  of   the  years  1841-6 

under  the  heading  "Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Tory." 

When  Canning  admitted  a  Liberal  element  into  his  Government, 
rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  encouraged  freedom 
abroad,  and,  with  the  help  of  Huskisson,  made  an  opening  toAvards 
the  establishment  of  free  commercial  interchanges  between  nations, 
he  was  inaugurating  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  history.  In  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  words.  Canning's  refusal  to  serve  under  a  military  Premier, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  created  the  remarkable  Ministry  of  1827, 
"  led  to  the  forming  of  a  larger  Liberal  party  capable  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  a  series  of  divisions  in  that  Con- 
servative party  which  had  so  long  governed  it."  But  Canning  was 
a  most  devout  and  orthodox  worshipjjer  of  the  British  Constitution. 
On  that  topic  he  was  a  Parliamentary  Blackstone  or  a  platform  Coke. 
His  attitude  to  electoral  reform  was  that  of  the  most  uncompromising 
Tory.  Disfiauchising  Grampound,  he  would  save  Old  Sarum.  In  the 
period  which  we  have  now  passed  by,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  both  Peel  and 
Canning  far  behind  in  the  strength  of  his  ecclesiastical  leanings. 
Rejecting  the  Liberal  spirit  in  matters  religious,  he  had  had  little  or 
no  opportunity  of  displaying  it  in  matters  commercial ;  and,  as  regards 
the  Constitution,  he  was  an  extreme  Canningite — a  stern  and  unbending 
Tory. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  accurately  to  mark  each  upward 
step  in  the  progressive  development    of   a    nation  or  an  individual.    Yet 

♦  Speech,  July  11th,  1884. 
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we  may  sometimes  point  to  the  accident,  at  any  rate,  the  material 
caxTse,  which  accelerates  a  great  transition.  Without  doubt,  in  Mr.* 
Gladstone's  case  this  cause  or  accident  was  his  acceptance  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

In  an  addi^ess  to  the  electors' of  Newark,  which  he  issued  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  his  position 
as  a  follower  of  Peel  upon  the  two  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  day  :— 

"  There   are    two   questions    among    those    at   present    agitated    which    will    naturally 
excite  a  peculiar  interest  among  you;   those,  namely,  relating  to  the  Poor  Law   and    to 
the   Corn    Law.      With    regard    to    the   former,  I    rejoice  that  the  late 
House  of  Commons  has  sanctioned  son.e  proposals  intended  to  prevent 
severity    in    the    administration    of    relief,    and    has    rejected    others    "^AddrTE 8^^1841°'^ 
which  tend  unduly  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  central  authority.    It  -  .  • 

would  be  my  desire,  as  a  Member  of  the  New  Parliament,  to  contribute 
to  such  an  adjustment  of  the  law,  as  while  securing  support  for  the  destitute,  the  liberal 
treatment  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  the  widowed  Poor,  and  the  reasonable  discretion  of  the 
local  administrators  of  the  law,  should  likewise  effectually  preclude  the  recurrence  of 
former  abuses,  and  should  encourage  the  industrj',  and  promote  the  comforts,  of  the 
independent  labourer. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Corn  Law,  I  wish  for  a  just  balance  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  Country;  I  regard  the  protection  of  native  agriculture  as  an  object  of  the  first 
economical  and  national  importance,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  protection  should  be 
given,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  by  means  of  a  graduated 
scale  of  duties  upon  Foreign  Grain."  * 

Experience   had    shown    the    immense    superiority  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
1834 — one  of  the  many  beneficial  reforms  which  may  be    traced   through 
the  activity  of  his  disciples  to  the  speculative  legislation 
of    Bentham ;    and    happily    no    statesman   could  be  found  The 

sufficiently    corrupt    or    pliable    to    yield    to    the   clamour        ^°o^  ^^^• 
annually  renewed  by  the    leaders  of   the  disbanded  army 
of    State-created    paupers.      But    if    the    old    Poor    Law    had    encouraged 
pauperism,    the    Corn    Laws    were    still    producing    starvation.        In    the 
decade    which   followed   the    passing    of    the    Reform    Act 
the    English    people    were    rai^idly    becoming    conscious    of  The 

a  host  of  intolerable  burdens  ;  and  the  very  multiplicity  ^°^^  Laws, 
of  the  grievances  retarded  their  redress.  An  agitation 
for  Constitutional  reform  was  premature ;  consequently  the  Chartists 
were  leaderless.  But  Chartism  distracted  masses  of  opinion  which 
might  have  been  utilised  for  practical  ends ;  so  too  that  ferment  of 
loose  emotionalism  which  had  just  been  christened  Socialism— a  name 
as  flabby  as  the  thing.  An  enthusiastic  visionary  like  Robert  Owen 
had  been  able  to  persuade  many,  who  had  hearts  to  feel  though 
not  eyes  to  see,  that  viniversal  happiness  could  be  instantaneously 
secuz-ed  by  reconstituting  society  and  redistributing  wealth,  t  But  the 
Anti-Corn    Law    League,    founded    by  Cobden    in   the   winter    of    1838-9, 

*The  address  was  dated  8th  June,  1841,  and  was  written  frona  13,  Carlton  House  Terrace. 

t  Cf.  Mr.  Graham  Wallas's  Life  of  Francis  Place,  p.  64:— "Jan.  7th,  1S3G.  Mr.  Owen 
this  day  has  assiired  me  [Place],  in  the  presence  of  more  than  thirty  other  persons, 
that  within  six  months  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  society  in  Great  Britain 
will   be  changed,  and  all  his  views  will  be  carried  fully  into  effect." 
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was  now  bej^iuuing  to  emphasise  the  priority  of  the  Free  Trade 
movement.  The  great  London  organiser,  Fi-ancis  Place,  had  ah^eady 
in  1840  given  up  Parliamentary  reform  in  its  favour ;  and  we  shall 
see  in  this  chapter  how  Peel  and  Gladstone,  taking  ui3  the  work 
of  tariff  reform  where  it  had  been  left  by  Pitt's  financial  successor, 
found  themselves  ultimately  committed  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  the  growth  of  conviction  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  a  final  breach  with  the  country  squires. 

At  NeAvark  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleague,  Lord  John  Manners 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Rutland),  one  of  the  "Young  Englanders,"  achieved 
an  easy  victory  at  the  poll,  although  the  Whigs,  as  usual,  had  the 
best  of  it  at  the  hustings.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  the  hustings 
was  interrupted  so  much  that  there  was  no  proper  report  even  in  the 
faithful  Newark  Times.  But  the  editorial  We  made  up  for  the  failure 
of  the  reporter.  "What  little  we  could  hear  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  day.  We  per- 
ceived Mr.  Hobhouse  *  tremble  and  shake  as  if  the  Judgment  Day  had 
arrived,  when  all  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Ministry  were  to  be  brought  to 
light." 

On  Aiigust  28th  the  Whigs  were  beaten  on  the  address  by  a  majority 
of  91.    On  the  30th,  Peel  visited  the  Queen  and  began  to  form  a  Ministry. 

It    is  no    secret    that    Mr.    Gladstone    had    hoped    for    the 

Sir  Robert  Peel    Chief   Secretaryship   of  Ireland,   a  position   of  very    great 

again  takes      importance,  but  one    for  which    he  had  at  that  time  but 

Office,  1841.        ^g^^r  qvialifications   except   courage.     Peel  had  no  intention 

of  provoking  the  Irish  Nationalists  unnecessarily,  and 
he  had  marked  out  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  great  work  of  tariff  reform. 
So  Ireland  went  to  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  content  him- 
self with  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  additional 

post    of    Master    of    the    Mint    and    a  seat    on    the    Pri^y 

Mr.    Gladstone     Council.    "  Gladstone's  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Trade," 

at  the  Board  of   wrote  Monckton   Milnes  to  Guizot   on  September  7tli,   "is 

Trade.  ^^^     very    distinguished     in    itself,     but    at    the    present 

moment,  when  the  Corn  Law  fills  up  so  large  a  jDlace  in 
public  and  party  interests,  it  has  acquired  a  great  importance,  and  will 
give  him  great  and  frequent  means  of  displaying  his  fine  abilities."  t 
In  truth  the  appointment  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  the  very  best  possible 
opening.  He  set  to  work  at  once  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  soon 
Avon  golden  opinions  from  the  members  of  the  permanent  staff.  The 
very  incompetence  of  his  chief  proved  a  positive  advantage,  for  it  made 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  few  weeks  the  real  though  not  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Department. 

"I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1894,  "when  I  was  appointed  to 
Lord  Ripon's  departiuent,  I  felt  appalled  at  the  mysteries  and  difficulties 
which,  I  assumed,   pertained  to   it.     '  Oh,'  they  said  to   me,    '  in   a  month 

*  Tliomas  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  the  Whig  candidate.  He  polled  only  394  votes  as  against 
630  which  were  recorded  for  Lord  John  Manners  and  633  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

t  Guizot,  -who  was  at  this  time  Prime  Minister  of  France,  had  in  the  previous  year 
entertained  Mr.  Gladstone  and  .John  Stuart  Mill.  They  had  not  met  before.  So  Guizot 
had  the  distinction  of  introducing  the  great  political  financier  to  the  great  political  econo- 
mist.    Cf.    "Memories  of  Old  Friends,"  Caroline  Fox,  p.  315. 
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Ripon  will  have  shown  you  everything.'     Bnt   at  the  end   of  the  month 
I  found  I  knew  more  about  the  business  even  than  Lord  Ripon."  * 

But  the  situation  in  Parliament  demands  attention.  The  Whigs  had 
small  hopes  of  a  majority  when  they  appealed  to  the  country;  but 
their  smallest  were  less  than  realised.     The  first   division  that  took  place 
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{From  the  Grace  Collection,  British  Musexim.) 

in  the  Commons  gave  Peel,  as  we  have  seen,  a  majority  of  91.      The  result 
was  not  due  to   any  violent   Tory    reaction,   but    rather    to    a    revival    of 
Conservative  feeling.      The   Whigs   had  become  more   and 
more    unpopular,     and   they    richly     deserved    their    fate.  The  Parliamentary- 
Miserable  and  humiliating  had  been  the  tenacity  with  which      Situation,  1841. 
they  clung  to  office,  and  still  more  so  the  position  in  which 
they  had  placed  the  throne  by  their  half-successful  attempt  "  to  make  the 
Queen  the  ostensible  head  of  their  party,"  and  "  to  identify  her  Avith  them 

*  Daily  Neics,  April  Cth,  1894. 
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and  A\'itli  their  measures."  So  says  Greville ;  and  his  criticisms  upon  the 
Melbourne  Government  are  not  more  just  than  his  appreciation  of  the 
new  Prime  Minister.  "  All  Peel's  conduct  for  some  time  past,"  he  says  oia 
August  10th,  "his  speeches  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Cojnmons  upon  all 
occasions,  indicate  his  resolution  to  act  upon  liberal  and  popular  principles, 
and  upon  them  to  govern,  or  not  at  all."  And  on  September  1st,  while 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Administration  was  being  composed,  Greville  reverts  to 
the  same  theme  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  Peel  to  have    begun  more    auspiciously    than    he    has    done.      I 

expected  that  he  would  act  with  vigour  and  decision,   and   he  has  not  disappointed   my 

anticipations.    Those  liberal    views,    which    terrified    and    exasperated 

G      iiip    n  p  «1     High  Tories,  High  Churchmen,  and  bigots  of  various  persuasion  ;  those 

expressed    or     supposed    opinions     and    intentions    which    elicited    the 

invectives    of  the  British  critic,   or  the    impertinences  of    '  Catholicus,' 

were  to  me  a  satisfactory  earnest    that,    whenever    he    might    arrive    at    the    height    of 

power,  he  was  resolved  to  stretch  his  wings  out  and  to  fly  in  the  right    direction.    He 

must  be  too  sagacious  a  man  not  to  see  what  are    the    only    principles  on    which    this 

country  can  or  ought    to    be    govei-ned,     and     that     inasmuch    as    he    is    wiser,    better 

informed  and  more  advanced    in  practical  knowledge  than  the  mass    of    his  supporters, 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  immediately  to  assum,e  that  -pi-edominance    over    them 

and  to  determine  their  2^olitical  allegiances    to   him,  without  establishing  which    would 

be  one  of  incessant  shifts  and  expedients  insincere,   ineffective,   and  in  the  end  abortive."* 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Greville,  in 
the  first  triumphant  moments  of  Peel's  Ministry,  and  in  the  height 
of  the  Conservative  reaction,  should  have  laid  this  stress  vipon  the 
Liberalism  of  Peel.  The  words  in  italics  are  especially  remarkable.  Peel 
certainly  did  what  %A'as  "absolutely  necessary;"  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Peelite  party  hung  together  after  his  death  is  a  proof  of  the  almost 
indelible  character  of  the  political  impressions  which  his  individuality 
stamped  upon  the  younger  and  abler  men  in  his  Administration. 

The  Whigs  were  astounded  at  Peel's  strength  and  dejected  by  an 
overthrow  which  seemed  almost  irretrievable.  "  Peel  bestrides  the  world 
like  a  Colossus,"  wrote  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
September,  "  and  we  are  only  looking  out  for  dishonourable  graves.  At 
Brooks's  '  hope  ne'er  comes  that  comes  to  all.'  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  roi 
che  qui  entrate.  The  universal  opinion  is  that  the  game  is  irrevocably  up, 
and  that  the  Tory  party  will  be  in  i^ower  for  fifty  years  to  come. 
Most  of  our  men  are  gone  to  Scotland  to  shoot,  or  are  flying  abroad. 
The  few  who  remain  in  London  say  there  is  no  use  in  attending  either 
House." 

The  Board  of  Trade  at  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone   became  Vice-President 

was    already    among   the    less    unenlightened    of   the   State    Dej^artments. 

Porter,   Deacon  Hume  and  MacGregor    had  all  in  their  dif- 

Efficiency  of  the  ferent  ways  contributed  to  its  general  efficiency  and  repu- 

Board  of  Trade,    tation.     Porter  was  an  excellent  statistician,  though  a  poor 

administrator.     Deacon  Hume's  reputation  stood  very  high. 

MacGregor  was  too  noisj^  and  self-advertising.     He  claimed  so  much  credit 

that  he  got  less  than  he  deserved.      On  the  whole,  the  tradition  of  the 

permanent  staff  was  Liberal  and  Free  Trade ;  so  much  so  that  Lord  Ripon 

contemplated  the  removal  of    MacGregor    for  the  notorious  thoroughness 

*  Greville  Memoirs :  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  34—35. 
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of  his  doctrines.  Very  shortly  after  taking  office,  he  informed  MacGregor 
that  he  could  have  no  confidence  in  him.  This  was  repeated,  but 
"  MacGregor  responded  that  he  should  once  for  all  make  known  to  his 
lordship  that  he  had  no  intention  of  resigning,  that  he  Avould  give  his 
best  assistance  to  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  without 
reference  to  jDolitical  considerations,  and  that  if  he  chose  to  turn  him  out 
in  consequence  of  the  evidence  he  had  given  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,*  he  was  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so."t  Ripon 
was  silenced.  He  may  have  had  a  faint  inkling  that  he  would  not 
be  backed  by  Peel ;  so  this  feeble  effort  to  initiate  the  spoils  system 
in  England  was  happily  frustrated.  In  truth  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  tell  him  that  he  and  not  Lord  Ripon 
would  be  the  real  sujoervisor  and  director  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Even  a  competent  President  jyjj.  Gladstone  the 
could  hardly  have  played  a  conspicuous  or  viseful  part  Real  Head  of 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  *^«  Department 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  genius  should  almost  at  once 
have  asserted  its  natural  superiority.  He  had  had  no  special  training ; 
for  the  mathematical  course  at  Oxford  could  not  be  so  regarded. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  told  how  it  became  necessary  then  "for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  to  turn  my  mind  to  questions  connected  with 
the  economical  system,  and  the  fiscal  and  commercial  legislation,  of  this 
country.  The  result  of  that  application  was  at  once  to  determine  and 
break  up  any  traditional  and  party  regard  which  I  might  previously 
have  had  for  a  Protective  system.  And  from  the  year  1842,  not  always 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  but,  I  trust,  with  consistency  and  certainly  Avith 
a  sincere  purpose  of  heart,  I  laboured  to  prosecute  that  great  work  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  achieved  so  much  more  conspicuous  a  place."J 
It  is  no  Avonder  that  this  unique  experience  turned  Mr.  Gladstone  into  a 
Free  Trader.  All  the  petitions  from  Protected  interests  found  their  way 
to  him;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  miserable  failure  of  these  trades  was 
due  to  the  patronage  of  the  law.  Enterprise  and  Protection  could  not  co- 
exist. Mr.  Gladstone  soon  became  complete  master  of  his  subject.  He 
went  into  details  which  Peel  had  no  time  to  consider,  and  probably 
received  the  most  splendidly  jDcrfect  training  which  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  for  a  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Rightly  to  divide  the  credit  for  good  work  between  a  leader  and  his 
lieutenant  is  always  difficult.  In  this  case  Peel  was  the  motive  power, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  praise  due  to  the  innovator.    It  was  essential  that 

*  This  was  the  Select  Committee  on  Import  Duties.  Its  report  (July,  1840)  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Protection ;  and  MacGregor's  able  evidence  formed  a  very  important 
feature. 

t  Greville  Memoirs,  November  19th,  1841.  Lord  Ripon's  attitude  is  the  more  strange 
seeing  that  he  was  one  of  the  Whig  seeedcrs  to  Peel's  Cabinet — Graham  and  Stanley 
being  the  otlier  two.  A  rumour  of  the  ditterences  between  MacGregor  and  Lord  Ripon 
must  have  got  about  two  months  earlier;  for  on  September  16th  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
asked  whether  a  return  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  MacGregor  on  the  Commercial 
Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries  would  be  issued.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  an  official  answer. 
Lord  Ripon,  he  said,  "entirely  approved"  of  the  return.  Parts  I. — V.  of  the  return 
appeared  at  the  public  expense  in  the  autumn  of  1842. 

X  Speech  at  Manchester,  April  24th,  18(52,  quoted  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Leech's  "The  Life  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  by  Himself." 
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tlie  reform  of  tlie  taiiff  slioiild  begin  on  a  large  scale — with  a  compre- 
liensive  measure.  Peel  saw  this  ;  but  the  difficulties  were  endless.  Old 
officials  still  remember  the  intolerable  interferences  with 
Peel  and  Gladstone,  trade,  the  petitions  that  came  from  merchants,  the  wire- 
pulling of  the  rival  interests,  the  endless  litigation  that  arose 
from  the  intricacies  and  absurdities  of  the  Customs.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
very  man  to  disentangle  such  a  web.  Vast  industry  would  have  been 
useless  without  ingenuity  to  match.  And  this  ingenuity,  which  he  had 
practised  in  the  subtleties  of  theology  and  the  technicalities  of  procedure, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  to  apply  to  commercial  statistics  and  Customs 
law.  The  task  was  enormously  severe.  Mr.  Gladstone  often  said  that 
his  first  revision  of  the  tariff  was  more  arduous  and  difficult  than  all  the 
others  put  together.  Peel  soon  foinid  out  his  follower's  extraordinary 
talents,  and  is  said  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  the  future  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  able  private 
secretary  in  Mr.  Rawson,*  one  of  his  contemporaries  at  Eton,  who  had 
by  this  time  been  twelve  years  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  now 
second  to  Porter  in  the  recently  created  Statistical  Department,  and  had 
already  acted  as  private  secretary  to  two  Presidents  of  the  Board.  His 
old  colleague— though  his  official  connection  with  Mr.  Glad- 
An  Old  Secretary's  stone  only  lasted  for  nine  months— still  has  a  lively  recol- 
Recoiiections.  lection  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
modesty,  not  to  say  humility,  which  marked  his  dealings 
with  seniors  and  superiors,  the  confidence,  consideration,  and  generosity  with 
which  he  treated  the  subordinates  in  whom  he  trusted.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  Protected  interests,  which  took  alarm  almost 
the  moment  Peel  came  into  power ;  and  his  secretary  "would  often  be  called 
on  to  write  a  score  or  two  of  letters  a  day,  Mr.  Gladstone  indicating  the 
drift  of  the  replies  in  the  most  important  cases  only.  This  is  the  true 
starting-point  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  official  career.  The  Tory  free-lance  was 
developing  into  the  reforming  statesman.  He  was  beginning  to  inspire  as 
well  as  to  place  confidence  in  others. 

But  though  intent  on  mastering  the  details  of  his  new  work,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   did   not   lose    his    interest   in    ecclesiastical   policy.      Bishops    were 
constant  visitors  at   the  Board  of   Trade.      There  was  a  pigeon  hole  for 
Tract  90  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  if  not  in  his  office.    A  harassed  clergyman 
had  a  better   chance  with  the   Vice-President   than    a    harassed    interest. 
Early  in    the    session   a    scheme  of   Prussian    origin,    negotiated   between 
Bunsen  and    Archbishop  Howley,  for    the    establishment   of   a   Bishopric 
at  Jerusalem  was  made  public.     A  permissive  Act,  called  the  "Jerusalem 
Bishopric  Act,"    was    hastily   passed    throvigh    Parliament,    and    received 
the    Royal    Assent     on    the    5th    of    October.      On    October    16th,     1841, 
the    Earl  of    Shaftesbury  recorded    in    his    diary   a    dinner   with    Bunsen 
to    celebrate    the    King  of    Prussia's    birthday,    at    which 
A  Dinner  with       "Gladstone,      McCaul     and     my     brother    William     were 
Bunsen,  present."     There  was  much  at  the  moment  to  rejoice  the 

good  Earl's  Evangelical  heart.  News  had  arrived  that  the 
Sviltan  had  given  leave  to  build  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  had  solicited  aid  against  Popery.      Shaftesbury  was 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Rawson  "W.  Rawson. 
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disposed  to  have  hopes  of  even  an  extreme  High  Chnrchman  :  "  Gladstone 
stripped  himself  of  a  part  of  his  Puseyite  garments,  spoke  like  a  pious 
man,  rejoiced  in  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  and  proposed  the  health  of 
Alexander.  This  is  delightful :  for  he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  clever  man, 
and  an  industrious  man."  Baron  Bunsen  described  Mr,  Gladstone's  flo^v 
of  conversation  at  this  banquet,  as  "  a  gentle  and  translucent  stream."  "  We 
drove  back  to  town  in  the  clearest  starlight ;  Gladstone  continuing  with 


SIR    ROhERT    PEEL. 

(From  an  Engraving  after  the  Painting  by  J.  Wood,  imhlished  1S42.) 


unabated  animation  to  pour  forth  his  harmonious  thoughts  in  melodious 
tone."  But  the  Bishopric  was  still  troubling  Mr.  Gladstone  on  November 
the  6th;  for  he  writes  on  that  date  to  his  friend  James  Hope:  "Amidst 
public  business  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  of  my  compass,  I  have  during 
the  whole  of  the  Aveek  perforce  been  cari-ying  on  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  Avith  Bunsen  a  correspondence  on,  and  inquisition  into,  the  Jerusalem 
design,  until  I  almost  reel  and  stagger  under  it."  On  the  8th  of  November 
a  certain  Dr.  Alexander  was  consecrated  "  Bishop  of  tlie  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem."  The  object  was  explained  in  the 
Prussian  State   Gazette.      The  Bishop  was  to  be  nominated  alternately  by 
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the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia ;  he  was  to  shepherd  a  Protestant 
flock. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  Mr.   Gladstone    lost  his  private  secretary,  who 

had   been  appointed    by   Stanley  —  at  Mr.    Gladstone's    recommendation  — 

secretary    to    the    Governor-General    of    Canada.      A    suc- 

stafford  cessor  was  therefore    wanted  ;   and  Mr.   Rawson,  on  being 

Northcote  (1842),    consulted,  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  to  infuse  new 

blood  instead  of    selecting  a  clerk    from    the    deiiartment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  ;  and  Mr.  Rawson  went  down  to  Eton  to  pay  a  visit 

to  his  old  tutor  Coleridge.    The  story  is  told  briefly  by  Northcote  :— 

"Rawson,  who  was  my  tutor's  pupil  and  late  secretary  to  Gladstone,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  place  of  £1,500  per  annum  in  Canada.  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  Glad- 
stone's, who,  both  through  him  and  through  Lord  Lyttelton  (Gladstone's  brother-in-law), 
applied  to  my  tutor  to  know  whether  he  could  recommend  a  successor."* 

Coleridge  suggested  three  Etonians — Farrer,t  Northcote,  and  Pocock. 
The  choice  really  lay  between  the  first  two,  who  were  bosom  friends 
and  shortly  afterwards  brothers-in-law;  and  they  were  themselves  con- 
sulted about  it.  Northcote's  position  and  personal  tastes  were  both  in 
favour  of  a  political  career,  while  Farrer  had  no  turn  for  it ;  and 
accordingly  the  secretaryship  fell  to  Northcote.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
l^ointed  out  to  Coler*idge  in  a  letter  that  the  Avork  was  hard  and  the 
pay  scanty.  But  Northcote,  to  judge  from  his  letters,  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect.    Thus  he  writes  to  his  father : — 

"The  duties  of  the  situation  are  principally  to  open  all  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  make  notes  of  their  contents  and  submit  them  to  him,  and  after 
receiving  his  instructions  to  write  answers  to  them ;  but  he  requires  a  person  who  will 
be  ready  to  go  along  with  him  in  all  things,  and  whom  he  may  treat  quite  confidentially. 
The  requisites,  as  my  tutor  [Coleridge]  expresses  them,  are  chiefly  '  modesty,  quickness, 
readiness  to  oblige,  and  a  ready  pen.'  .  .  .  From  what  I  know  of  Gladstone's  char- 
acter there  is  no  single  statesman  of  the  present  day  to  whom  I  would  more  gladly 
attach  myself ;  and  I  should  think  from  the  talents  he  has  shown  for  business  since 
he  came  into  office,  there  is  no  one  more  likely  to  retain  his  position  unless  some 
revolution  takes  place."  J 

This  on  June  21st,  and  on  June  30th  he  Tvrites  in  even  more  enthusi- 
astic terms  to  Shirley  after  accepting  the  secretaryship.  He  speaks  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  whom  he  sympathised  very  strongly  also  on  Church 
matters,  as — 

"  the  man  of  all  others  among  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  to  whom  I  should 
desire  to  attach  myself.  .  .  .  My  prospects  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  IVIr.  Gladstone's 
own  success,  of  which,  unless  there  is  a  regular  bouleversement,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  ...  A  seat  in  Parliament  will  probably  be  considered  by-and-by  desirable,  and 
any  good  offices  that  he  can  do  me  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will.  .  .  .  With 
any  other  man  than  Gladstone  I  might  have  hesitated  longer.  But  he  is  one  whom  I 
respect  beyond  measure ;  he  stands  almost  alone  as  representative  of  principles  with 
which  I  cordially  agi'ee ;  and  as  a  man  of  business  and  one  who,  humanly  speaking,  is 
sure  to  rise,  he  is  pre-eminent." 

In  the  winter  of  1811-2  Mr.  Gladstone  was  giving  assistance  to  Manning, 
who  had  taken  in  hand  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  especially 

*  Life  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  vol.  i.,  p.  54. 
t  Afterwards  Lord  Farrer.  J  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  63-67. 
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of  the  provisions  relating  to  bastardy  clauses ;  and  was  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  Cornewall  Lewis,  then  a  Commissioner,  and  with  Sir 
James  Graham.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  at  this  time  put  much  faith  in 
the  improvement  of  morals  by  legislation,  but  was  "  disposed  to  believe 
that  only  with  a  revived  and  improved  discipline  of  the  Church  can 
we  hope  for  any  generally  effective  check  upon  lawless  lust."  For  this 
purpose  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  Confessional. 

On  February  8th,  1842,  Mr.  Gladstone  begins  his  career  of  political 
finance  by  i^roposiug  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  abolition  and  reduction 
of  the  duties  levied  in  our  Colonies  vipon  the  products  of 
foreign  countries.  It  was  the  revival  of  an  uzisuccessful  colonial  Duties 
scheme  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  previous  on  Foregn 
year  by  the  Whig  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed  not  i^^Po^*^,  1842. 
only  at  a  relaxation  of  the  "  system  of  severe  taxation, 
and  almost  of  prohibition,"  which  prevailed  in  our  Western  Colonies,  but 
also  at  legislative  and  aduiinisti-ative  simplification.  Previous  laws  were 
to  be  repealed ;  a  single  and  consolidated  Act  "w^as  to  be  substituted. 
The  absurd  and  wasteful  anomaly  of  a  duplicate  system  of  Custom-houses 
was  at  last  to  be  abolished :  "It  was  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  call  the  attention  of  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government 
...  to  the  anomaly  of  having  two  sets  of  Custom-house  officers  in  those 
Colonies,  to  the  waste  of  public  money  arising  from  the  systeju,  and  to 
the  necessity  for  an  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  establishment  and  the  consequent  saving  of  expense."  The 
contrast  between  the  trifling  differential  duties  levied  upon  foreign 
produce  in  our  Eastern  Colonial  possessions  and  the  heavy  and 
often  prohibitive  rates  inflicted  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
ought  obviously  to  be  done  away  with.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  not  quite  released  himself  from  the  fetters  and  fallacies  of 
patriotic  Mercantilism.  "The  principal  exemption  he  proposed  to  remove," 
he  explained,  "  was  the  exemption  from  duty  of  corn,  wheat,  and  flour 
on  their  importation  into  the  Canadas.  He  believed  it  "was  in  conformity 
with  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Canada  that  some  tax  of  a  moderate 
descrijition  should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  that  Colony  of 
American  corn  and  flour.  He  believed  that  on  the  American  side  of  the 
border,  a  very  considerable  import  tax,  amounting  to  nearly  ten  shillings 
per  quarter,  was  levied  on  the  produce  of  Canada  entering  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  he  did  not  intend  to  impose  any  such  rate  of  duty — 
the  duty  he  meant  to  propose  would  be  three  shillings  per  quarter.  The 
ground  on  which  he  thought  provisions  coming  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  was,  in  fact,  that  Canada  sent  to  this  country 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  flour ;  and  he  was  hajapy  to  say 
Canada  showed  indications  of  sending  over  still  greater  quantities,  so 
soon  as  her  natural  capabilities  were  developed  by  the  fostering  influence 
of  peace  and  of  wise  local  legislation.  On  this  account  the  only  articles 
to  which  he  meant  to  apply  the  duties  were  those  he  had  mentioned. 
The  theory  of  the  laAV  was  to  afford  an  advantage  to  Canadian  joroduce 
on  being  sent  to  the  British  market ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  desirable 
that  when  this  country  sent  forth  thousands  of  Englishmen  to  North 
America  as  emigrants,  the  Imperial  Legislature  ought  not  to  allow  those 
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who  emigrated  to,  and  became  citizens  of,  the  United  States  to  put 
themselves  into  possession  of  a  privilege  intended  only  for  British  subjects 
— a  privilege  the  American  settlers  could  now  acquire  by  sending  their 
13 reduce  and  provisions  through  Canada  to  this  country."  * 

Against  this  provision  Labouchere  very  properly  protested  ;  but  it 
■was  the  only  one  which  covild  excite  unfavourable  criticism.  Taking 
the  plan  as  a  whole,  we  may  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
claim  that  it  "  afforded  an  opportunity,  with  practical  convenience, 
of  giving  more  full  and  striking  application  to  a  principle  ■which  they 
had  long  adojoted — that  of  rendering  to  their  Colonial  fellow-subjects 
another  of  those  acts  of  goodwill  to  which  alone  they  believed  they 
were  to  look  for  cementing  the  connection  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  mother  country." 

A     speech     expounding     the     intricacies     of     Colonial     Customs     and 
explaining    the    means    of    simplification    was    not    a    sufficient    exercise 
for   Mr.    Gladstone's    energies.      On    the    very   same   night 
Railway  he  rose    to    ask  leave   to  bring    in    a    Bill    for   the    better 

Regulation.  regulation  of  railroads.  Here  too  his  mastery  of  the 
details  of  the  subject  is  very  remarkable.  A  good 
part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  deprecating  the  opposition  of 
Colonel  Sib  thorp,  who,  as  he  said  himself,  had  been  "  conscientiovisly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  all  railroads."  Some  of  the  proposals 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  were,  however,  so  obviously  for  the  public 
safety  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  considerably  mollified.  +  Mr.  Gladstone's 
■wisdom  and  foresight  may  be  illustrated  by  two  short  passages.  The 
first  relates  to  level  crossings  :  he  proposed  "  that  in  cases  where 
roads  crossed  the  railroad  on  the  line,  the  gates  should  be  closed 
across  the  roads,  and  not  across  the  railroads.  In  most  of  the  railway 
Acts  it  was  directed  that  the  gates  should;  be  not  across  the  road  but 
across  the  railroad;  but  experience  had  proved  that  this  ■was  not  the 
best  course ;  he  therefore  proposed  a  clause  which  would  lead  to  the 
opposite  practice."  The  second  is  also  a  provision  for  the  public 
safety:  "It  happened  in  certain  instances  that  cuttings  were  found 
too  steep,  and  embankments  too  narrow,  for  security,  either  ordinarily 
or  from  bad  ■weather.  In  such  cases  the  companies  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  land  enoiigh  to  widen  the  embankment  and  diminish 
the  slope  sufficiently  to  make  it  secure." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  railway  policy  proves  that  he  was  not  a  fanatical  Free 
Trader.  He  did  not  insist  upon  the  value  of  competitive  companies  in  a 
service  whose  conditions  preclude  effective  competition.  Fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  the  idea  of  State  management  had  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  practical  person.  Mr.  Gladstone  accordingly  advocated,  as 
most  beneficial  to  the  public,  large  (and  therefore  rich)  monopolies  under 
State  control. 

*  It  would  appear,  however,  from  an  answer  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  February  14th 
to  a  question  of  Labouchere's,  that  he  was  not  enamoured  of  "  the  theory  of  the  law." 
He  would  not  express  his  own  opinion  or  state  whether  the  Government  were  "  irrevocably 
determined"  to  stand  by  it. 

t  He  was  glad  that  the  measure  was  placed  in  such  able  hands,  though,  if  accidents 
should,  after  all,  increase,  "he  could  have  wished  that  his  hon.  friend  had  introduced 
a  Bill  for  the  annihilation  of  railways." 
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The    Ministerial    plan    for    a    modification    of    tlie    Corn    Laws   by   a 
rearrangement  of  the  sliding  scale,  witli  a  view  to  maintaining  an  average 

price    of   fifty-six   shillings    a   quarter,    was    explained    by 

The  Corn         Sir  Robert  Peel    on   the   following    day    (February    9th).  * 

Lxws,  1842.        On   the  14th,  Lord   John   Russell    replied    in    a   hesitating 

speech,  the  only  satisfactory  feature  of  Avhich  was  his 
refutation  of  the  principle  advocated  by  Malthus  and  laid  down  by 
Peel,  "that  you  ought  to  make  this  country  independent  of  foreign 
nations"  for  its  food  supply.  "I  confess,"  said  the  Whig  leader,  "that, 
although  that  principle  might  be  an  excellent  one  for  some  remote  and 
sequestered  State — such  as  that  city  Avhich  is  supposed  to  exist  somewhere 
in  Mexico,  which  is  said  to  have  no  communication  with  the  rest  of 
mankind — I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  applicable  to  this  great  commercial 
country." 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a  speech  to  which  Hansard  has  devoted 
thirty  pages,  and  which  at  once  proves  and  justifies  the  fact  that  Peel 
already  regarded  him  as  his  first  lieutenant  in  commercial  legislation 
and  as  practically,  though  not  yet  in  form,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  supported  the  "  principles "  of  Peel  and  Malthus  by  the  authority 
of  Huskisson,  and  contrasted  Lord  John  Russell's  view  that  it  would  be 
disgraceful  for  the  Legislature  to  destroy  a  tariif  upon  faith  in  which 
an  enormous  capital  had  been  invested,  with  "the  clamour"  of  the 
Leaguers,  who  had  contended  at  a  recent  conference  that  "  the  free 
importation  of  corn  was  not  a  subject  for  the  deliberation  of  the 
Senate,  but  a  uatviral  and  inalienable  law  of  the  Creator."  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  did  not  commit  himself  to  anything  like  dogmatic 
optimism  with  regard  to  the  Protection  of  agricvilture  : — 

"  He,  at  all  events,  was  of  opinion  that  either  a  graduated  scale,  or  a  fixed  duty,  or  a 
perfectly  free  trade  in  corn  was  open  to  serious  objections ;  and  what  lay  before  them 
was  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  a  choice  of  evils,  of  which  it  was  their  duty  to  choose 
the  least.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  law  had  not  operated  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  thought  it  would  operate,  but  that  it  had  pressed  with  very  consider- 
able severity  on  the  consumer,  with  a  severity  which  the  experience  of  recent  years 
could  alone  convince  its  authors  that  it  was  calculated  to  act.  But  let  them  consider 
with  fairness  the  charges  which  were  made  against  the  present  law,  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  fairly  open  to  them.  There  had  gone  forth  a  denunciation— and  he 
believed  some  honourable  members  in  that  House  would  be  found  among  the  supporters 
of  the  doctrine — against  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws  as  the  main  source  of 
the  existing  distresses  of  the  country.  Now  it  was  wonderful  and  almost  incredible 
that  dispassionate  and  able  minds,  that  men  of  searching  and  acute  understanding, 
should  attribute  to  the  Corn  Laws  evils  which  were  evidently  traceable,  not  to  human 
causes,  but  to  those  dispensations  of  Providence  which  ordained  the  hazards  of  a 
periodical  defalcation  in  the  food  of  man." 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  at  length  sat  down,  amid  "loud  cheers,  in  which 
both  sides  of  the  House  cordially  joined,"  t  the  general  impression  given 
by  the  speech  was  not  very  unfairly  represented  by  Charles  Wood  (after- 
wards   Lord    Halifax),    who   remarked   that   he   had    given    "  indisputable 

*  It  is  enough  to  give  the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the  duty.  When  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  British  market  was  under  fifty-one  shillings  a  quarter,  the  duty  was 
to  be  twenty  shillings ;  when  the  price  rose  to  seventy-five  shillings,  the  duty  was  to 
disappear. 

t  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  385. 
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proof  that  the  measvire  now  proposed  would  give  no  satisfaction  to   any- 
one."*   There  is  an  apologetic  tone  about  the  whole  speech. 

In  politics,  especially  in  English  politics,  a  Minister  cannot  afford 
to  be  logical.  And  in  1842  Peel  needed  all  his  courage  and  persuasive, 
ness  for  his  great  Budget.  He  made  his  financial  statement  on  March 
11th.  The  estimated  deficiency  for  the  year  was  more  than  two  and  a 
half  millions.  He  proposed  to  increase  it  to  £3,780,000  by  reducing,  and  in 
some  cases  abolishing,  the  duties  upon  750  of  the  1,200  articles  still 
remaining  on  the  tariff'.  The  whole  deficiency  was  to  be  covered  and  the 
national  economy  established  on  a  sound  basis  by  the  imposition  of  an 
income  tax  of  three  per  cent.  The  Minister  was  deter- 
mined that  under  his  rule  the  nation  should  be  solvent.  The  income  Tax 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  never  have  the  luxury  imposed,  1842. 
of  retorting  upon  its  author  that  famous  description  of 
Baring  "seated  on  an  empty  chest,  by  the  pool  of  bottomless  deficiency, 
fishing  for  a  Budget."  We  have  no  conception  now  of  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  which  Peel  had  determined  to  overcome.  The  income  tax  was 
regarded  as  a  terrible  impost,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  huge  war.  In  1802  Burdett  had  said  :  "  The  income  tax 
has  created  an  inquisitorial  power  of  the  most  partial,  offensive  and  cruel 
nature.  The  whole  transactions  of  a  life  may  be  inquired  into,  family 
affairs  laid  open,  and  an  Englishman,  like  a  culprit,  summoned  to  attend 
commissioners,  compelled  to  wait,  like  a  lacquey  in  their  ante-chamber, 
from  day  to  day  until  they  are  ready  to  institute  their  inquisition  into 
his  property."  And  on  April  8th,  1842,  Sheil,  after  quoting  this  with 
approval,  expressed  in  brilliant  and  powerful  langviage  not  only  his 
indignation  at  the  tax,  but  his  surprise  that  even  Peel  should  have  been 
able  to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  his  party :  "  To  create  an 
additional  deficiency  in  order  to  repair  it  by  an  income  tax,  to  inflict 
a  new  wound  in  order  to  apply  a  favourite  cure,  is  more  than  tenta- 
tive, and  if  my  right  honourable  friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  [Baring]  had  made  a  proposition  like  this,  he  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  empiric  of  the  most  adventurous  kind.  But  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  that  his  supporters  enter- 
tain in  his  regard  that  sort  of  confidence  which  Waller  has  happily 
described  in  his  celebrated  address  to  a  great  projector  : — 

'  Still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
Feels  no  disorder  when  'tis  changed  by  you. '""f 

Especially  brilliant  was  Shell's  contrast  of  the  Premier's  speech  on  the 
income  tax  with  that  which  he  delivered  a  few  weeks  earlier  on  the  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  "  The  distresses  of  the  country  were  then, 
forsooth,  transitory  and  evanescent;"  but  noAv  when  an  income  tax  was 
to  be  imposed,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  country  became  of  the  most 
appalling  character.  "If,  Sir,  at  the  close  of  that  speech,  someone  who 
had  lived  in  sequestration  from  the  world,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 

*  The  amendment,  however,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  123. 

t  How  aptly  the  couplet  describes  the  extraordinary  quality  by  which  Gladstone,  even 
more  than  Peel,  was  able  to  effect  legal  revolutions  in  the  most  conservative  country 
in  the  world!  "A  great  projector"  is  evidently  a  reporter's  blunder  for  "the  Lord  Pro- 
tector."    And  "Feels  no  disorder  when"  should  read,  "Finds  no  distemper  while." 
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had  not  heard  of  the  events  which  have  passed  within  that  period,  had 
chanced  to  have  entered  this  House,  he  would,  I  think,  have  been  tempted 
to  exclaim  —  apijalled  by  the  right  honourable  baronet's  magnificent  per- 
oration :  '  Good  God !  what  has  happened  ?  Is  England  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin?  Has  one  greater  than  Napoleon— of  whom  Napoleon  was 
but  the  precursor — aj^peared  ?  Is  the  world  in  arms  against  England  ?  Have 
her  fleets  been  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and,  with  Wellington  at  their  head,  have 
those  legions  that  were  once  deemed  invincible  at  last  given  way  ? ' " 
To  return  to  the  tariff  :  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  that  the  imposition 

of  the  income  tax  would  enable  him  to  convert  the  deficiency 
The  Tariff.         into  a  surplus  of  more  than  a  million.     And  this  surplus  he 

proposed  to  apply  in  the  remission  of  those  taxes  which 
were  most  unfavourable  to  trade.  The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  six  general  rules  :— 

1.  The  removal  of  prohibitions  and  of  virtually  prohibitory  duties. 

2.  The  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  to  a  5  per  cent,  maximum. 

3.  The  reduction  of  duties  on  semi-manufactured  articles  to  a  10  or  12i 
per  cent,  maximum. 

4.  The  reduction  of  duties  on  fully  manufactured  articles  to  a  20  per  cent, 
maximum. 

5.  The  introduction  of  special  and   additional   remissions    of   duties   to 
favour  Colonial  products. 

6.  The  abolition  of  exjjort  duties  on  manufactures. 

The  loss  of  revenue  which  would  result  was  calculated  as  follows : — 

1.  Reduction  of  timber  duties  £600,000 

2.  „  „  coffee  „ £170,000 

3.  A  vast  number  of  smaller  deductions £270,000 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  I  per  cent,  export  duty       ...        £100,000 

Total  £1,140,000 


But  the  relief  to  the  consumer  was  very  much  greater  than  the  loss  to 
revenue.  "  We  believe,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  end  of  the  year,  "  that 
it  might  without  over-statement  be  taken  at  two  millions  of  money."*  In 
lowering  the  duties  upon  all  important  articles,  some  covmterpoise  was  to  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  consumption.  "  In  reductions  upon  manufactured 
goods,  we  may  often  look  for  an  increased  revenue  from  the  very  same 
nominal  diminution  of  duty  which  opens  new  competition  in  the  article, 
and  thereby  cheapens  it  to  the  consumer.  In  the  removal  of  absolute 
prohibitions,  and  by  bringing  down  prohibitory  duties  to  an  amount 
w-hich  will  render  a  trade  in  them  possible,  new  revenues  are  created 
which  before  were  unheard  of." 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  criticism  that  can  be  passed  on  the  first  great 
tariff  reform  is  this :  that  the  principle  f olloAved  in  dealing  with  hundreds 
of  contemptible  items  which  prodviced  practically  no  revenue  was  diminution 
instead  of  abolition.  "As  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  "most  of  the  late  reductions,  such 
as  those  on  turpentine,  tar,  indigo,  cork,  wood,  and  many  other  articles,  have 
been  so  sweeping  that  the  revenue  upon  them  is  virtually  surrendered." 
Exactly ;  but  why  continue  that  vexatious  ceremonial  with  the  Customs 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly  Bevieiv,  January,  1843,  p.  255. 
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officials  which  makes  no  inconsidei'able  addition  to  the  price  of  goods?  The 
question  was  answeretl  in  magnificent  fashion  three  years  later.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  revenue  was  entailed  by  the  remission 
of  the  timber  tax ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  severely  criticised  for  his  im- 
l^rudence.  Mr.  Gladstone's  defence  of  his  chief  is  vigorous  and  convincing. 
"■'Let  any  man,"  said  he,  ''read  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  ;  let  any  man 
read  the  chapter  of  Sir  H.  Parnell  *  on  the  taxation  of  raw  materials  ; 
let  any  man  remember  that  tiiuber  is  the  one  raw  material  of  universal 
necessity  which  we  do  not  possess  in  abundance ;  that  we  have  clay,  lime, 
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From  the  "  II.  B.'  (John  Doyle)  Cartoon  published  in  1S41. 


coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  but  that  we  want  timber ;  that  on  this  article, 
this  requisite  for  houses,  for  farms,  for  ships,  for  factories,  in  a  word  for 
all  the  purposes  of  industry  and  construction,  we  had  imposed  a  tax  of 
more  than  one  luuidred  ])er  cent,  upon  the  value  which  it  bore  in  bond  ; 
and  that  the  politicians  who  joride  themselves  on  their  familiarity  with 
economical  laws  accused  the  Minister  of  lavish  waste  of  the  ijublic  means 
Avhen  he  repealed  about  half  the  obnoxious  tax  !  Suppose  Ave  had  been 
a  coal-importing  coiuitry  :  su])i)()se  aac  had  Avanted  iron  suital^le  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  any  man  had  proposed  to-day  on  the  importation  of  them 

*  Peel  acknowledged  that  hi.s  new  fiscal  policy  Avas  in.spired  by  Parnell's  book  "On 
Financial  Reform."  It  is  worth  rcniemberiiij?  that  before' his  tragic  death  (June  8th,  1842) 
Parnell  had  twice  supported  Villiers's  annual  niotion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

s 
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a  tax  of  one-foiivtli,  aye,  or  of  one-tenth  of  tliat  anionnt,  no  Minister,  what- 
ever his  talents,  wliatever  his  majority,  could  have  had  the  smallest  hope  of 
success  in  carrying  such  a  tax." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  yet  done  with  the  objectors,  and  one 
passage  of  his  speech  gives  its  a  peep  behind  the  old  commercial  barriers 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  commercial  and  legislative  genius  of  the 
landed  gentry.  "The  old  system  of  the  timber  duties,"  he  declared,  "had 
in  it  everything  that  could  render  it  noxious  and  improvident  in  its 
bearings  upon  natural  wealth.  It  involved  :  1.  An  enormous  burden 
upon  a  raw  material  of  the  very  first  necessity.  2.  A  differential  duty 
upon  Colonial  as  compared  with  British  timber.  3.  A  further  and  high 
differential  duty  iipon  foreign  wood  as  comiDared  with  both.  4.  An 
arbitrary  distrilbution  of  the  tax  in  detail,  so  complex  that  it  becaine 
the  woi'k  of  yeai-s  accurately  to  comprehend  all  the  mysterious  bearings 
and  workings  of  the  scale,  and  laid  in  a  manner  so  unequally  affecting 
different  dimensions  of  wood,  that  the  producers  Avere  forced  to  cut  down 
their  trees,  not  according  to  the  manner  in  which  Providence  has  ordained 
that  they  should  grow,  but  according  to  the  very  different  manner  in  which 
they  could  most  alleviate  the  crushing  weight  of  our  duties,  and  that 
the  law  was  actually,  as  regarded  many  descriptions  of  wood,  for  us  a 
prohibitory  law.  5.  It  involved  the  gross  and,  to  our  artisans,  the  very 
cruel  absvirdity,  that  Avhile  we  exacted  a  duty  of  100  per  cent, 
upon  the  raw  material  of  their  industry,  we  admitted  any  fully -manu- 
factured article  made  of  that  same  raw  material  from  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  only  20  per  cent,  upon  its  value  ! " 

The    generally    accepted    view    that    Mr.   Gladstone    had    never    studied 
the    theory    of    Political  Economy    certainly    needs    modification,    in    view 
of   an    argument    which    the  Vice-President    of   the  Board 
Political  of  Trade  introduced  into  his  speech  of  March  9th  iji  this 

Economy  (1S42).  year  (1842),  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Laws  Im- 
portation Bill  :  "Is  it  possible,"  he  asks,  in  the  course 
of  an  attempt  to  combat  the  argiiment  that  the  Corn  Laws  diminished 
the  demand  for  labour,  "  any  man  can  doubt  that  a  rejjeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  Avould  at  once  displace  a  vast  mass  of  agricultural 
labour  ?  This  has  been  to  a  great  extent  treated  as  a  landlord's 
question,  but  I  A^dll  contend  that  for  the  present  generation,  at  least, 
it  is  more  of  a  labourer's  question.  What  is  the  rent  which  is  said 
to  be  augmented  by  these  laws  ?  Now  the  most  appi^oved  authorities 
in  Political  Economy  have  defined  rent  as  the  surplus  produce  the 
land  yields  after  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivator.  This  being  so,  and  considering  the  many  classes  of  land 
in  cultivation,  it  is  further  taught  by  these  -writers  that  the  lowest 
class  yields  no  rent,  or,  at  least,  that  the  returns  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  may  be  put  out  of  account.  If  you  raise  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  in  any  country  you  will  bring  a  much  wider 
extent  of  land  into  cultivation,  and  therefore  the  poorer  soils  would 
be  tilltd,  and  if  the  poorer  soils  in  our  country  be  cultivated  through 
the  rise  of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  it  follows  that  if  you 
diminish  prices,  so  as  to  limit  production,  the  effect  must  be  to 
throAV  the  poorer  soils  out  of  cultivation.  This  might  diminish  rents, 
but  in  the  present  extent  of  cultivation    it   is    clear   that    if  you  reduce 
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rents,  it  must  be  by  throwing  certain  lands  out  of  cultivation,  and 
you  must  therefore  at  the  same  time  throw  out  of  employment  a  great 
body  of  labourers."  Bimetallists  used  to  comijlain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not  read  their  prophets  in  his  old  age  :  landlords  could  not  object  that 
he  did  not  read  Ricardo  in  liis  youth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  space  any  adeqviate  notion 
of  all  the  topics  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found  occasion  to  discuss  in  this 
busy  session.  In  a  single  week  of  April  (1842)  he  made  live  speeches 
on  the  Colonial  Customs  duties.  But  from  these  expansive  though  com- 
mercial toj^ics  Mr,  Gladstone's  energy  was  to  be  diverted  in  May  and 
June  into  smaller  channels.  On  the  lOtli  of  May  Sir  Robert  Peel 
explained  the  principles  upon  which  he  intended  to  proceed  in  tho 
reform  of  the  tariff.  Labouchere  followed  feebly,  endeavouring  to  twit 
the  Government  with  a  desertion  to  the  very  principles  for  Avliich 
they  had  turned  the  Whig  Government  out  of  office.  Disraeli  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  which  he  shoAved  that  Free  Trade  was  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  Tory  party.  The  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  were 
not  a  modern  invention ;  "it  was  Mr.  Pitt  w^ho  first  promulgated 
them  in  1787."  It  is  true  that  Disraeli  thought  that  Free  Trade  was 
equivalent  to  "a  system  of  complete  reciprocity;"  but  that  is  only  a 
small  instance  of  Oriental  carelessness.  The  point  of  interest  is  his  com- 
plete approval  of  Free  Trade,  which  he  regards  (May  10th,  1842)  as 
not  only  a  good  thing,  but  a  Tory  thing.  Mr.  Gladstone  ignored  the 
speech,  but  took  a  similar  line  in  his  reply  to  Hume  and  Labouchere. 
He  suggested,  however,  that  it  wovild  be  advisable  to  get  to  business, 
and  he  soon  had  plenty  on  his  hands.  On  May  13th  he  was  classifying 
braziletto  wood,  ebony,  wrought  copper,  and  pitch,  in  a  peculiar  category 
of  the  differential  duties  in  favour  of  our  Colonies.  His  defence  of  the 
differential  system  is  ingenious,  but  need  not  detain  us.  Nor  need 
we  go  into  the  details  of  the  tariff".  Cassava  powder,  bacon,  onions, 
butter,  cement,  corks,  and  straw  hats — on  all  of  these  and  many  other 
details  Mr.  Gladstone  disserted.  But  one  discussion,  that  upon  fish, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Hitherto  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  which 
had  heaped  up  thousands  of  paltry  duties  upon  almost  every  article  of 
consumption,  including  fish,  had  specially  exempted  lobsters  and  turbot  1 
Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  and  Mr,  Gladstone  proposed  uniformity 
in  the  fish  tariff.  They  would  have  put  a  small  duty  on  Taxing  Lobsters 
both  lobsters  and  turbot.  A  storm  of  indignation  greeted  ^Jid  Turbot. 
this  proposal.  The  gentry  were  as  virtuously  angry  over 
a  i^rospective  increase  in  the  price  of  lobsters  as  tliey  would  have  been 
over  a  prospective  decrease  in  the  price  of  bread.  An  alderman,  a  major, 
and  a  captain  rose  in  quick  succession.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tried  to  stem 
the  municipal  and  military  tide.  "Our  object,"  he  said,  "in  proposing 
this  duty  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  jjrohibition  in  fish,  it  will  be  found 
not  to  extend  to  those  which  are  articles  of  luxury.  It  is  urged  against 
the  laAV  with  respect  to  fish,  that  turbots  and  lobsters  are  excei^ted. 
We  think  it  right  not  to  except  fish  which  is  consumed  by  the  upper 
classes.  The  duty  is  now  laid  on  turbot  for  the  first  time,  which 
surely  it  ought  to  be."  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  him.  But  a  viscount 
added  his  weiglit  to  that  of  the  alderman.  Peel  was  cowed.  The  duty 
on   lobsters    was    abandoned.      Turbot  remained.      As  to    this,    Alderman 
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Humi)liory  "  complained  of  the  alteration  in  the  tai-iff  since  its  oiiginal 
jiroposal,  whereby  various  descriptions  of  fish  were  required  to  be 
brouglit  into  our  ports  in  other  than  fishing  vessels ;  and  especiallj^ 
in  regard  to  turbot,  which  he  said  would  be  spoiled  in  the  transporta- 
tion from  one  vessel  to  another."  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  could 
quiet  the  mind  of  the  "worthy  alderman  on  the  subject  of  turbot,  about 
"which  he  felt  so  natural  an  anxiety.  It  Avas  not  intended  to  make  any 
change  as  to  the  mode  of  importation  of  turbot  ;  and  the  object  of 
the  honourable  member  Avould  be  at  once  answered  by  placing  turbot 
immediately  after  lobsters  in  the  tariff.* 

And  so,  after  a  few  more  acrimonious  remarks  from  these  Free  Trade 
epicures,  and  another  deprecatory  speech  from  the  Prime  Minister,  a 
debate  ended  "whose  subject  had  not  been  equalled  in  importance  since 
the  great  Council  in  the  reign  of  Domitiau. 

On  May  23rd  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  remarkable  siDeech  on  the  impor- 
tation of  live  cattle,  in  which  he  gently  ridiculed  the  timidity  and 
extravagance  of  those  gentlemen  "  who  Avere  the  orna- 
importation  of     ments  of  Avhat  he    might  call  the  science  of  agriculture," 

Cattle  (1842).  jj^^^  who,  unfortunately  for  that  science,  "  did  not  ahvays 
cherish  a  sense  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  skill  and 
enterprise  applied  to  it,  but  were  rather  inclined  to  rely  overmuch  on 
the  so-termed  Protection  of  legislatiA^e  enactments."  One  wild  calcula- 
tion upset  another.  There  Avas  one  that  the  price  of  meat  would 
immediately  be  reduced  by  tAA'opence  or  threepence  per  pound.  But  ho 
had  also  seen  a  statement  in  one  of  the  ncAAspapers  in  AA'hich  it  AA-as 
"mathematically  proA^ed"  that  a  hundred  sows  in  three  or  fiA^e  years  Avouhl 
giA'e  birth  to  232,000,000  pigs.  We  shall  see  that  an  effectiA^e  quotation 
from  this  speech  was  made  in  the  folloAAing  year  by  Viscount  HoAvick. 

Loud  were  the  groans  and  great  the  apprehensions  of  the  landlords 
and  butchers.      Shortly  after  the  tariff  came  into  force  a 

Effects  of  tbe  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  did  take  place;  and  many 
New  Tariff.  English  and  all  Irish  newspapers  adopted  such  headings 
as,  "The  Effects  of  the  Ncav  Tariff"."  Thus  the  Timea, 
in  its  Smithfield  Market  report  for  December  5th,  1812  : — 

"  The  effects  of  the  new  tariff  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Until  to-day  the 
foreign  cattle  imported  into  England  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  Continent ; 
but  now  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  distant  shores  have  contributed  to  the  market. 
.  .  .  The  official  account,  on  which  the  duty  has  been  paid  for  the  week  ending  the 
3rd  inst.,  gives  the  following  result  :— Three  cows  from  Rotterdam ;  one  ditto  from 
Quebec ;  one  ditto  from  Montreal ;  one  ditto  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick  ;  one  bull 
from  Calcutta,  making  a  total  of  seven  head.  The  number  at  market  to-day  was  about 
five,  all  of  which  were  of  very  bad  quality,  and  commanded  little  or  no  attention." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  comment  is  happy  enough  :  "We  are  anxious  to 
knoAV  v.ho  Avere  the  speculators  of  A^ast  and  comprehensiA'e  mind  in 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Calcutta,  who  determined  to  take  the  supply 
of  this  country  with  butchers'  meat  into  their  own  hands,  and  shipped 
accordingly— one  head  apiece.  We  A^enture  humbly  to  conjecture  that 
each  of  those  animals  Avas  a  surplus  remaining  from  the  stores  of  the 
importing  vessel,  and  was  sold,  naturally  enough,  not  so  much  to  relieve 

•  For  this  debate,  see  Hansard,  May  2^th,  1842. 
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the  wants  of  this  country,  as  to  save  the  cost  of  feeding  while  the  ship 
was  in  port."  On  December  12th,  at  tlie  great  Christmas  market-day,  4,540 
head  of  cattle  apjDeared  at  Smithfield,  but  "  not  a  single  fresh  head 
of  stock  was  on  oifer  from  abroad ;  thei'e  being  only  a  very  rough 
Hamburg  beast — received  t-id  Hull."  And  yet  the  new  tariff  was 
causing  a  depression  in  the  price  of  stock.  "Really,"  exclaims  Mr. 
Gladstone,  relaxing  rather  than  abandoning  his  conmiercial  gravity,  "  to 
assign  to  this  minute  and  scai'cely  sensible  addition  from  abroad  the 
deadness  of  the  market,  reminds  us  of  the  injustice  of  the  alderman  who 
forgot  the  dainty  turtle  and  lounch,  with  the  long  train  that  follow  them. 


SMITHFIELD    CATTLE    MARKET    IN    THE     THIRTIES. 

(From  the  Drawing  tij  T.  H.  Sluphcrd.) 

and  ascribed  his  gout  to  an  unhappy  mutton  chop  which  he  had  been 
incautious  enough  to  eat."  * 

But  there  is  a  certain  political  humour  for  the  moderns  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  anxiety  of  a  Minister  in  1842-8  to  prove  that  his 
measui'es  had  not  reduced  the  i^rice  of  food.  He  Avas  responsible  to 
an  aristocracy  which  kej^t  cattle  and  a  shopocracy  Avhich  sold  meat. 

We  retxirn  to  the  summer  of  1842.  On  June  22nd  Cobden  wrote  to  his 
brother  Frederick :  "  Feel  is  a  Free-Trader,  and  so  are  Ripon  and  Glad- 
stone. The  last  was  put  in  by  the  Puseyites,  who  thought  they  had 
insinuated  the  wedge,  but  they  now  com])lain  that  he  has  been  quite 
absorbed    by    Peel,    wliicli   is    the    fact.      Gladstone    makes  a  very  clever 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly,  January,  1843,  pp.  268,  2G9. 
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aide-de-camp    to   Peel,    but  is    nothing  without    him."*     Everj^hing    that 
Cobden  wrote  is   worth  attention ;   but  his  want   of    sympathy  Avith  tlie 

Ministers,  as  well  as  with  the  official  Opposition,  prevented 
Cobden  on  hiui  from  analysing  their  characters,  their  luotives,  their 
Gladstone.  principles,    and    their    relations    to    one    another    with    his 

customary  shrewdness.  He  was  too  anxious  "  to  get  away 
to  Manchester"  to  understand  Parliamentary  conditions. 

The  session  of  1842  ended  as  it  had  begun.  From  first  to  last  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  occupied  in  answering  small  questions  relating  to  the 
details  of  the  tariff  or  in  parrying  the  blows  which  the  Whigs  and  the 
Free  Traders  Avere  constantly  aiming  at  the  Government.  He  spoke  more 
than  one  hundred  tiiues  in  the  House  on  this  his  first  tariff",  which  he 
afterwards  said  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  later  ones  put 
together. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friendship  with 
Wordsworth.      In  the  summer  of  1842  the  Minister  was  able  to  assist  the 

poet    in    obtaining    a    well-deserved  pension.      "As  I  have 

Wordsworth's       already  reached  my  seventy-third  year,"    wrote    the    poet 

Pension.  from    Rydal,    "there  is    not    much    time  to   lose,  if    I  am 

thought  worthy  of  being  benefited."  He  left  it  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  judgment  how  to  proceed,  "  being  fully  assured  that  nothing 
will  be  done  by  you  without  the  most  delicate,  well-weighed  consideration 
of  iDerson  and  circumstances."  But  Peel  procrastinated ;  an  apparent 
promise  Avas  not  fulfilled,  and  on  October  13th  WordsAvorth  again  AA'rote  : 
"If  I  should  not  succeed  in  obtaining  what  you  liaA^e  so  kindly  endeaA^oured 
to  assist  in  procuring  for  me,  I  must  be  content ;  and  should  the  pension 
come  it  AAOuld  be  AAelcome,  both  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation,  and 
prcA'enting  for  the  future  the  necessity  of  my  looking  more  nearly  to  my 
expenditure  than  I  liaA'e  been  accustomed  to  do.  At  all  CA'cnts,  I  shall 
eA'er  retain  a  grateful  and  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  your  exertions 
to  serve  me  upon  this  occasion."  Taa'o  days  earlier,  hoAA'CA^er,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  written  "memoranda  on  Mr.  WordsAA'orth's  circumstances," 
and  a  CIa-II  List  pension  of  £300  a  year  AAas  granted  on  the  15th  October. 
Professor  Knight  t  giA^es  the  credit  for  the  grant  entirely  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
efforts  ;  as,  indeed,  did  the  poet  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  October  17th  : — 
"  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  you  by  a  renewal  of  thanks  for 
your  good  offices  in  bringing  this  about,  but  will  content  myself  AA'ith 
breathing  sincere  and  ferA^ent  good  AA'ishes  for  your  welfare."  A  memorable 
and  refreshing  interlude  in  the  hard  and  absorbing  functions  of  a  Finance 
Minister  vmder  Peel ! 

In  the  folloAving  month  Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  put  into  shape  the 
article,  published  anonymously  in  January,  1843,  and  already  noticed  on  an 

earlier  page,  AAdiich  exhibits  more  clearly  than  any  of  his 

A  Free-Trade       speeches  in  Parliament  the  extraordinary  progress  of  his 

Manifesto,  1843.     niind  in  the  year  which  had  followed  his  admission  to  the 

Ministry  of  Peel.  Peel  is  said  to  haA^e  A^OAA'ed  in  1842  that 
he  would  never  make  another  speech  against  Free  Trade.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  after  a  year's  AAork  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  harbour  another  Protectionist    thought.      The    article,    entitled 

•  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden,  p.  242.        f  Knight's  Wordsworth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  426-430.     See  p.  288. 
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"The  Course  of  Commercial  Policy  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  made  so  great 
a  stir  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  so  completely  ignored,  that  it  may 
fairly  claim  special  attention.  After  bestowing  much  eulogy  on  Macgregor 
for  the  research  work  which  he  had  undertaken  in  relation  to  foreign 
tariffs,  Mr.  Gladstone  begins  his  argument  by  explaining  how,  aitey  the 
war,  Ave  found  ourselves  "immediately  and,  as  it  w^ere,  organically 
dependent  on  oiir  foreign  trade ;  it  w^as  no  longer  an  accident  or  an 
appendage,  but  it  was  a  main  artery  of  the  system  through  wdiich  in 
great  part  buoyancy  or  depression  affected  our  industrial  life.  A  very 
high  standard  of  material  enjoyment  [stc]  had  been  established  among  the 
people :  from  which  it  is  in  the  extreme  difficult  and  painful  to  recede." 

Hence  it  had  become  no  matter  of  doctrinal  optimism  but  one  of  plain 
utility,  or  rather  iron  necessity,  "  that  w^e  should  more  frankly  enter 
into  general  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  shoiild 
consequently  use  every  effort  to  cheapen  production  by  relieving  the 
materials  of  our  indvxstry,  in  their  order  of  importance,  from  fiscal 
exactions,  and  by  mitigating,  with  a  just  measure  of  regard  to  existing 
interests  and  to  the  virtual  i^ledges  which  grow  out  of  established 
laws,  all  partial  burdens  upon  trade,  by  which  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  laid  under  contribution  to  supjjort  the  particular  pursuits  of 
certain  of  the  classes  comprised  Avithin  it.  If  we  are  to  flourish  and 
if  we  are  to  live,  we  must  learn,  one  way  or  other,  to  compete 
wdth  cheaper  labour,  with  lighter  taxes,  with  more  fertile  soils,  Avith 
richer  mines  than  our  OAvn  ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  done,  both  the  Avorking 
hand  and  the  material  ujoon  AA'hich  it  is  to  AA'ork  must,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  be  set  free.  Hence  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raAV 
materials ;  and  Iioaa^  unAAorthy  Avould  Sir  Robert  Peel  liaA^e  shoAA^n 
himself  to  liaA^e  been  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825,  if  in  1842 
he  had  failed  to  discern  the  real  exigencies  of  the  country  in  its  trading 
interests  I  Hence  the  reductions  and  the  remoA'als  of  prohibitions, 
affecting  great  articles  of  consumption,  AA'hich,  as  aa'C  liaA^e  stated, 
approximate  more  or  less  to  the  character  of  raAV  materials.  Hence, 
also,  the  princijDle  is  established  that  foreign  manufactures  must  be 
moderately  taxed.  First,  because  all  our  greater  manufactures  must 
be  articles  of  export— on  AA^hich,  generally  speaking,  high  duties  at 
home  AA^ould  be  vmaA'ailing.  Secondly,  because,  as  duties  are  reduced 
progress! A-ely  in  materials  and  in  natural  objects  of  consumption,  high 
duties  on  manufactured  articles,  if  effectiA^e,  would  be  contrary  to 
justice  as  between  one  class  and  another,  and  AA'ould  be  premiums  on 
sloth,  AA'aste,  and  bad  AA'orkmanship."  * 

Whatever    may  be  said    in  some    quarters   of  Mr.    Gladstone's    foreign 
policy  in   later   years,    there  can  be    no    tAvo    opinions   as   to    his    insight 
at     this   time    into    the     financial    policy    of     Continental 
countries.     Mr.  Gladstone  notices  in  the  course  of  his  argu-        commercial 
ment     the     rumoured     combination    of    foreign     countries  Policy 

against  England,  that   "  luiion   of  all  the  industrial  forces    °^  ^^^^"^  Nations. 
of  Western  Europe  against  the  groAving  productive  poAver 
of  this  redoubtable  riA^al,"  Avhich  AA'as  suggested  by  the  Journal  des  D^hats 
for    NoA^ember    9th,    1842 ;    and    connects    Avith    it    "  those    anti-commei-cial 
ideas  which  haA'e  lately  been  propagated  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Liszt,  Avhich 
*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly,  January,  1843,  pp.  207,  268. 
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appear  to  have  a  very  strong  hold  over  an  active  jiarty  in  America,  and 
which  constitute  a  sort  of  gospel  to  tlie  manufacturers  of  France,  with 
the  signal  exception  of  the  silk  trade  of  that  country."  But,  admitting 
the  possibility,  he  would  not  admit  the  probability,  of  the  danger. 
Even  assuming  such  a  combination  to  be  i)racticable,  the  policy 
would  be  disastrous  to  all  parties,  and  "  of  them  all  England  is 
best  provided  with  the  means  of  bearing  it."  There  was  another 
and  more  ridiculous  fear  of  an  armed  coalition  against  England. 
He  aciitely  analysed  the  grounds  for  "so  preposterous  a  conception" — 
the  raising  of  the  French  and  German  tariffs  on  English  linen  yarns, 
and  "a  disreputable  and  humiliating  proposal"  to  which  Belgium  had 
been  forced  to  consent.  Moreover,  "  Russia,  according  to  her  wont 
in  such  matters,  and  Spain  have  published  M'ithin  the  last  fifteen 
months  new  tariffs,  of  Avhich  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  still 
worse  than  or  only  as  execrably  bad  as  those  which  they  svicceeded  ;  but 
in  the  close  rivalry  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  latter  seem,  upon 
the  whole,  entitled  to  the  palm  of  prohibitive  rigour." 

Biit,  looking  around,  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  signs  of  hope— protests  of 
Parisian  manufacturers,  of  American  importers,  unproveinents  in  the 
tariffs  of  Holland,  Sardinia,  and  Austria.  "Nay,  even  from  the  great 
white  bear  of  Russia  there  have  been  semi-inarticulate  growls,  believed  to 
be  meant  to  express  great  uneasiness  under  the  present  system,  and  to 
announce  the  probability  of  change."  It  was  urged  that  England  should 
enter  "  the  unseemly  warfare  of  commercial  retaliations."  *  But  why  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequences  of  following  the  examiale  of  France? 
"  We  must  buy  dear  instead  of  cheap  because  she  chooses  to  do  it. 
We  must  waste  ovir  national  wealth  because  she  chooses  to  waste  hers." 
The  principles  of  such  a  policy  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
war,  "and  we  are  not  awr.re  of  any  moral  or  social  benefit  to 
countei'balance  the  economical  disadvantage  thus  incurred."  Nay, 
commercial  retaliation  may  engender  even  more  acrimony  than  Avar ; 
"  on  the  same  principles  as  those  Avhich  have  led  Machiavelli 
to  teach  that  a  man's  life  may  be  taken  with  more  safety  to  the 
criminal  agent  than  his  estate."  England,  then,  must  not  be  tempted  to 
follow  France  into  the  snares  of  Pi'otection.  As  for  the  bad  language  of 
French  journals,  "it  is  received  by  us,  according  to  our  different  tempera- 
ments and  characters,  wuth  silence,  with  wonder,  with  amusement,  with 
sorrow,  with  contempt.  We  trust  the  predominant  feeling  is  one  of 
regret  that  a  nation,  having  so  many  noble  gifts,  and  with  which  our 
amity  ought  to  be  as  close  as  our  neighbourhood,  should  be  so  strangely 
travestied  in  the  momentary  organs  of  her  popular  sentiment." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  courage  utterly  to  deny  the  ancient  and  modern 

fallacy  that  low-paid  labour  means  prosperous  emi^loyers. 

Low-Paid  Laijour.    The     passage     deserves    attention    as     perhaps     the     first 

Ministerial    feeler    which    Avas    put    out    to    ascertain    the 

strength    of   Tory    prejudices  upon    the    great   question  of  the    repeal    of 

the  Corn  Laws  : — 

"There  are  other  facts,   to  some  of  which  we  will  cursorily  advert  in  the    hope   that 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  Disraeli,  disappointed  by  Peel's  want  of  appreciation, 
began  to  urge  the  doctrines  of  reciprocity  or  retaliation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


SIR     nT.ADSTnXE. 


=iTR    ROBKFT    PEKr. 


THE    FLIGHT    OF    D.EDALUS    (PEEL)    AND    ICART'S    (GLADSTONE), 

(from  the  Cartoon  by  "  IJ.  B."  (John  Voyle),  puhlinhed  in  1S44.) 
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our  readers  may  follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  which  they  suggest,  and  which  all 
tend  to  encourage  the  liope  that  our  agriculture  has  a  strength  of  which  no  hostile 
Parliament  can  deprive  it.  If  \\c  ask  the  British  farmer  why  it  is  that  he  requires 
Protection,  he  will  probably  reply,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  Avhich,  besides  his 
rates,  he  has  to  pay.  But  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  at  least  a  probable  consequence 
that  he  would  thrive  most  in  the  country  w^here  the  rate  of  wages  is  lowest,  and  least 
where  it  is  highest.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  true,  that  we  apprehend  the 
proposition  would  be  less  wide  of  the  mark,  if  it  were  inverted."* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  either  the  merit  or  the  significance 
of  this  remarkable  "Free  Trade  manifesto."  For  fifty  years  all  but  for- 
gotten, it  deserves  special  notice  as  one  of  the  best  in  matter,  form,  and 
style  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  essays,  and  as  the  decisive  proof  that  in  his 
mental  march  he  was  then  crossing  the  Rubicon  which  separates  the 
domain  of  monopoly  and  privilege  from  the  province  of  economic 
liberalism.  The  article,  which  extends  to  more  than  fifty  pages,  is 
more  as  well  as  less  than  the  review  which  it  professes  to  be  of  the 
new  commercial  tariffs  just  set  uj)  in  Great  Britam,  America,  Germany, 
and  other  Continental  states.  It  is  also  an  important  party  pamphlet 
designed  to  reason  the  agricultural  and  other  Fi*otected  interests  out  of 
their  timidity,  slothfulness,  and  ignorance ;  a  brilliant  though  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  illuminate  the  Tory  party,  t  Lastly,  it  is  probably  the  finest 
piece  of  economic  argument  ever  composed  by  a  busy  Minister — a  work 
upon  the  strength  of  which  some  professors  might  have  slept  and  lectured 
in  peace  and  reputation  for  half  a  century.  As  an  illustration,  let  us 
detach  from  the  thread  of  the  argument  one  short  passage  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  contemplates  England  isolated  and  at  war : — 

"  England  stands  to  the  rest  of    the  world    rather    in    the   condition    of   a    producing 

than  of  a  consuming  country.    .    .    .    As  a  general  rule  she  receives  what  is  unwrought 

and  she  gives  what  is  wrought ;  or  she  receives  what  is  little  wrought 

Economic  Iso-  and  gives  what  is  much  wrought.  Of  two  countries,  the  one  thus 
lation,  situated  and  the  other  in  the  inverse  position,  we  believe   the   latter 

to  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  former  than  the  former  of  the 
latter ;  while  we  freely  admit  that  either  can  confer  upon  the  other  immense  benefit 
or  can  inflict  on  it  enormous  injury.  The  country  which  by  capital  and  skill  has 
become  the  greatest  workshop  of  the  world  has  already  passed  through  the  stages  of 
material  advancement  in  which  the  nations  that  are  her  great  customers  still  remain, 
and  has  made  good  her  ground  beyond  them.  Her  enormous  capital  may  waste  for 
generations  before  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  equality  with  that  of  other  countries.  If  all 
regular  exchange  of  productions  were  to  cease,  she  has  the  hoards  of  accumulated  labour 
upon  which  to  subsist ;  and  she  would  then  be  in  the  condition  of  the  richest  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  beleaguered  city  pressed  with  famine  as  to  her  command  of  necessaries 
and  comforts  by  the  power  of   money.      From  that  cessation  she   indeed,   with  the  rest, 

•Mr.  Gladstone  supports  his  paradox  by  the  "striking  circumstance"  that  "the 
cheap  labour  of  Ireland  is  much  more  sensitive  to  foreign  competition  than  the  dear 
iabour  of  England." 

t  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  true,  disclaims  any  Intention  to  deal  "with  the  unfruitful 
struggles  of  party."  But  he  contrives  to  say  a  little  even  in  refusing  to  say  anything: — 
"  We  shall  not  question  in  this  place  either  the  sincerity  or  the  wisdom  of  the  late 
Administration  in  the  proposals  of  May,  1841.  [He  forgets,  however,  and  thirty-five  pages 
later  pillories  them  for  their  timber  scheme.]  Still  less  shall  we  stop  to  notice  the  silly 
charge  against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  has  surreptitiously  appropriated  the  principles 
and  the  measures  of  his  opponents,"  etc. 
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would  suffer  dreadfully.  If  we  take  it  into  the  account  that  our  warnts  increase  in  thia 
world  with  our  wealth,  and  our  sensibilities  to  privation  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
either,  it  may  be  that  our  highly  stimulated  and  pampered  appetite  would  be  worse 
calculated  to  endure  the  processes  of  commercial  retrogression  than  might  be  the  case 
in  other  countries,  if  there  be  such  as  are  poorer  indeed  in  their  possessions  but  richer 
in  their  contentment.  Subjectively,  therefore,  the  infliction  upon  England,  or,  at  least, 
its  first  shock  and  pressure,  might  be  equal  to  or  even  greater  than  that  to  be  experienced 
elsewhere ;  but  as  to  the  absolute  loss  of  wealth  from  the  stoppage  of  tJie  beneficial 
exchange  of  productions,  it  is  clear  that  she  who  holds  most  has  most  to  spend.  K  the 
florid  and  full-blooded  constitution  cannot  bear  depletion,  much  less  can  the  spare  and 
meagre  one." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Gladstone  urges  that  it  is  the  dvity  of  England  to 
look  for  social  and  economic  improvement  not  to  Protective  lasvs,  but 
rather  to  "  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  her  own  children  in  these 
her  own  borders  "  : — 

"  Her  material  greatness  has  grown  out  of  her  social  and  religious  soundness,  and  out  of 
the  power  and  integrity  of  individual  character  :  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  react,  that  it  is 
not  reacting,  by  corroding  contaminations  upon  the  stock  from  which  it  has  sprung.  It  is  well 
to  talk  of  our  geographical  position  ;  but  this  does  not  alone  make  a  nation  gi-eat  in  industrial 
pursuits.  There  is  our  mineral  wealth ;  not  so  much,  probably,  greater  than  that  of  other 
lands,  as  earlier  extracted  and  employed ;  and  whence  proceeded  that  earlier  extraction  and 
application?  There  is  our  capital,  the  fruit  of  our  accumulated  industry;  why  does  thia 
exceed  the  capital  of  other  nations,  but  because  there  was  more  industry,  and  therefore  more 
accumulation  ?  There  are  our  inventions  ;  they  did  not  fall  upon  us  fi-om  the  clouds  like 
the  ancilia  of  Rome  ;  they  are  the  index  and  the  fruit  of  powerful  and  indefatigable  thought 
applied  to  their  subject  matter.  It  is  in  the  creature  Man,  such  as  God  has  made  him  in 
this  island,  that  the  moving  cause  of  the  commercial  pre-eminence  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found ;  and  his  title  to  that  pre-eminence  is  secure  if  he  can  in  himself  but  be  preserved, 
or  even  rescued,  from  degeneracy." 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  which  opened  the  Parliamentary  session  for  1843, 
her  Majesty  regretted  "the  diminished  receipts  from  some 
of    the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,"  and  feared  "that  it    Distress  in  the 
must  be    in  part    attributed  to  the    reduced .  consumption      Country,  1843. 
of   many  articles,  caused  by  that  depression  of  the  manu- 
facturing   industry    of     the    country    which    has    so   long    prevailed,    and 
which  her  Majesty  has  so  long  and  deeply  lamented." 

On  February  13th  Viscount  Howick  asked  for  these  jiaragraphs  to 
be  read  aloud  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  then  rose  to  move  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take 
them  into  consideration.  The  speech  was  an  able  one.  Howick  first  pi'oved 
that  the  distress  prevailed  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in  manufacturing 
districts,  in  the  coast  as  well  as  the  inland  towns.  Shoals  of  beggars  every- 
where infested  the  roads ;  not  traditional  mendicants,  but  whole  families 
or  groups  of  families,  half-naked,  at  the  point  of  starvation,  begging  their 
way  hopelessly  and  helplessly  from  place  to  place.  Howick  then  sought 
for  the  true  cause.  It  was  not  over-taxation  —  in  that  respect  England  was 
better  off  than  other  countries— nor  over-production,  over-speculation,  or 
the  too  sudden  introduction  of  machinery.  These,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  show- 
ing, could  only  produce  local  and  temporary  distress.  Nor  the  new  Poor 
Law— for  the  distress  was  as  severe  in  Scotland,  where  the  Poor  Laws  had 
not  been  altered  ;  nor,  finally,  the  medivim  of  exchange— the  favourite  resort 
of  quack  statesmen  on  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  dupe  that  pudding- 
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headed  class  which  is  always    ready   to   believe   that   a    Government   by 
tampering  with  money  can  produce  Avealth.      No,  the  true  cause  lay  not 

here,  but  in  the  barriers  and  restrictions  on  trade,   "  and 

Restrictions  on    especially  upon  that  article    which    forms  the  staple  food 

Trade  the  Cause,   of  the  people."      Relax   these    restrictions,    in    would   rush 

a  flood  of  imported  goods,   and   "  such  an  increase  would 
at  once  set  in  motion  to  the  same  extent  the  industry  of  the  country." 

At  this  point  expressions  of  dissent  came  from  the  Ministerial  benches. 
But  Howick  met  the  objectors  by  a  ciuotation  from  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  year  before  in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Cattle 
Bill,  in  which  he  had  shown  "with  great  ability  and  with  triumphant 
superiority  of  argument,  against  his  o^\ti  friends— if  indeed  they  are  still 
his  friends  who  sit  behind  him"— the  futility  of  the  objections  to  the 
measure.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  argued  (on  May  23rd,  1842)  that  the  pro- 
posed change  would  only  create  a  modei^ate  increase  in  the  importation 
of  cattle  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from  this  that  they  were  to  consider  the 
benefit  of  the  change  as  measured  by  the  reduction  of  price.  The  passage 
cited  by  Lord  Howick  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Suppose  that  50,000  head  of  cattle  were  to  be  annually  imported,  such  importation 
would  produce  but  a  small  effect  upon  the  prices  of  meat,  but  it  would  create  an 
import  trade  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  money— a  trade  which  in  its  nature 
would  tend  by  a  smooth,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  certain,  though  a 
gradual,  coiirse  of  operation  to  produce  an  export  trade  in  return  of  an  equal  amount ; 
which  would  contribute— he  did  not  say  in  a  moment,  but  in  the  course  of  years— to  an 
increased  demand  for  employment  and  labour." 

The  reasoning  is  certainly  remarkable  if  only  as  showing  what  a 
deep  insight  Mr.  Gladstone  had  acquired,  after  only  nine  months'  work  in 
his  new  Department,  into  the  principles  of  foreign  trade.  The  cautious 
phraseology,  the  limitations  and  conditions  in  which  he  wraps  his 
leading  principle,  would  not  have  been  agreeable  either  to  the  declamatory 
rhetoric  of  Villiers  or  to  the  vigorous  exiDOsitions  and  incisive  rea- 
sonings of  Cobden.  The  style  has  been  rivalled,  but  not  surpassed, 
by  the  modern  school  of  economic  writers,  which  opines  in  the  text  and 
gracefully  withdraws  in  a  footnote. 

Viscount    Howick,    having    completed    his    quotation,   appealed  to    Mr. 

Gladstone  to  say  whether,  if  his  argument  held  good  with  respect  to  foreign 

cattle  it   must   not    equally    hold    good    with    respect    to 

An  Appeal  to      foreign  coffee,  to  foreign  sugar,  and  to  foreign  corn.     If  the 

Mr.  Gladstone,  importation  of  cattle  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  would 
create  a  corresponding  export  trade,  would  not  five  or 
ten  times  that  amount  of  importation  of  other  articles  create  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  employment  of  industry  and  capital  at  home  ? 

The  argument  is  theoretically  unanswerable  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 

in  reply  is  a  masterpiece.     He  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  differences 

which  existed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  on  the  subject 

Tlie  Response.       of  Corn  Law  Repeal ;  how  Villiers  and  Cobden  voted  for  a 

fixed  duty,   but  could  not   x>ersuade  the    Whigs  to  follow 

them  into  the  lobby  in  favour  of  total  repeal.     It  was  equally   easy   to 

discredit  a  foolish  attack  which  Howick  had  made  upon  the  income-tax. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  distress,  or  seek  to  minimise 
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either  its  severity  or  its  prevalence.  But  a  vague  motion  for  a  committee 
upon  distress  was  futile  and  ridiculous.  It  might  have  been  imagined 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avould  have  evaded  the  subject  of  his  own  speech 
and  the  triumphant  rhetorical  question,  "  Why  do  you  not  apply  the 
same  principle  to  corn    which    you    apply    to    other    commodities?"      On 


PKINT    INSERTKD    IN    THE    CllOWN'    OF    THE    "  FREE    TRADE    HAT. 


the  contrary,  he  had  the  skill  and  courage  to  find  an  answer,  the  only 
practical  and  reasonable  answer,  the  only  answer  which  was  possible  for 
an  honest  statesman  and  an  acute  economist  whom  circiunstances  had 
f)laced  by  the  side  of  Peel  as  a  Minister  of  Free  Trade  and  a  creature 
of  the  Protectionist  interests  :  — 

"  Tlie  answer  ...  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  corn  trade  in  this  country  has 
been  dealt  with,  not  merely  for  a  series  of  years,  but  for  a  series  of  centuries, 
ill    a    different    manner    from    the    trade    in    any    other    article.      Hon.    gentlemen    may 
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quarrel  with  my  allegation,  and  I  admit  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstanco  of  existence  of  a  law  or  a  practice  for  a  length  of  time  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  being  perpetuated;  but  if  objections  be  made,  and  even  if  their  validity  were 
acknowledged,  even  that  would  not  in  my  mind  justify  immediate  and  violent 
changes.  .  .  .  The  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  speech  of 
mine  last  year  in  which  I  made  a  reference  to  the  possible  importation  of  50,000  head  of 
cattle.  I  am  willing  to  make  every  concession  to  the  noble  lord,  and  to  allow  to  him 
without  grudging  all  the  advantage  that  he  may  be  able  to  extract  fi'om  that  observation 
of  mine.  On  the  occasion  adverted  to  by  the  noble  lord,  I  ventured  to  say— and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  words  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  were  altogether  accurate,*  but  I 
have  no  desire  to  apply  to  them  any  material  qualification  ;  but  I  believe  I  said— that  the 
increase  of  our  imports  by  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  would  produce,  either  by  direct 
or  indirect  means,  and  not  at  once  but  in  the  course  of  time,  a  corresponding  extension 
of  our  exports.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  this  proposition ;  but  still  I  think 
that,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
must  be  watched  and  guarded,  and  carefully  adjusted  by  a  careful  consideration  of  those 
circumstances.  .  .  .  The  noble  lord  quoted  the  opinion  of  ]Mr.  Burke,  with  respect  to 
the  abstract  question  of  Protection ;  and  I  recollect  that  that  eminent  statesman,  in 
another  speech,  gave  quite  as  strong  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  every  statesman  must 
endeavour  to  combine  his  regard  to  general  principles  with  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
actual  circumstances  by  which  they  are  limited  in  their  application.  Mr.  Burke  said  that 
the  statesman  who  refused  to  take  circumstances  into  his  view  and  consideration  is  not 
merely  in  error,  he  is  mad — stark  mad — metaphysically  mad." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  analyse  with  great  skill  the  probable 
results  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  exjjressed  his  opinion  that 
of  the  three  classes  connected  with  the  land  the  owner  -would  be  least 
affected  by  the  change.  His  rent  would  not  fall  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition. But  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  did  not  see  that  this  theory  cut 
at  the  very  root  of  his  chief  argument  against  change — the  displacement 
of  the  agricultural  labourers.  If  farmers  continued  to  compete  for  farms 
under  Free  Trade  they  would  continue  to  compete  for  labour  to  till  the 
farms  :— 

"I  know  that  there  are  arguments  in  the  storehouses  of  Political  Economy  about  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  and  a  course  of  circumstances  tending  to  neutralise 
this  derangement  of  the  terms  of  exchange — remote  causes,  as  I  have  said  before,  which 
would  take  time  such  as  I  am  not  able  to  define  to  come  into  operation ;  but  surely  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  most  sacred  duty  to  Avatch  over  the  interests  of  our  countrymen, 
if  we  were  for  such  inducements  as  these — if  upon  speculations  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
we  were  to  consent  to  sacrifice  a  certain  source  of  employment  for  the  population  which, 
even  if  on  abstract  principles  of  economy  not  the  most  tlirifty,  yet  is  an  employment 
which  maintains  millions  of  the  population,  and  an  emploj'ment  which  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  sufficient  substitute,  if  a  sudden  change  of  the  description  proposed  were  to  be 
made." 

An  extraordinary  speech,  indeed ;  marked  throughout  by  honesty, 
sincerity,  and  a  subtlety  which,  if  not  always  equal  to  the  complexities 
of  the  subject  matter,  is  certainly,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
nothing  less  than  marvellous.  The  speech  made  a  great  impression,  and 
its  reference  to  the  "  temporary "  nature  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  brought 
up  time  after  time  by  the  Whig  speakers.  One  member  said  that  the 
Vice-President  of    the  Board    of    Trade   "had    brought  forward    opinions 

*  Howick's  quotation  (Hansard,  Feb.  13th,  1843)  is  slightly  different  from  the  words 
given  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Hansard  for  May  23rd,  1842.  But  Howick's  quotation  is  preferable 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  point  of  view  as  being  somewhat  ampler  and  more  guarded.  I  have 
therefore  used  it  in  the  text. 
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and  facts  which  would  do  more  for  Free  Trade  than  any  other  speech  he 
had  heard " ;  another,  P.  M.  Stewart,  rather  cleverly  upset  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  mouth  one  of  his  lesser  arguments  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  viz.  the  hostility  of  Continental  tariffs : — 

"Whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  seen  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Review  on  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  was  in  many  respects  so  like  the  speech  delivered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  other  evening,  that  he  could  not  help  recommending  him  to  peruse  it.  It  contained 
a  paragraph  relating  to  hostile  tariffs,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House."  * 

Since,  added  the  Whig  member,  there  was  no  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  when  he  wrote  this,  there  ought,  by  the  closest 
possible  analogy,  to  be  no  fears  in  the  mind  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1843,  in  an  entry  for  January  16tli, 
Greville  notices  in  his  Diary  the  subjects  "which  now  nearly  monopolise" 
public  attention.  These  are — the  condition  of  the  people,  moral  and 
physical,  the  Education  question  and  the  Tractarian  controversy.  But 
"first  and  foremost  there  is  the  Corn  Law  and  the  League;  the  Corn 
Law  which  Charles  Villiers  (I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say)  long  ago 
predicted  to  me  would  supersede  every  other  topic  of  interest,  and  so 
it  vmdoubtedly  has." 

The  strength  of  the  Anti-Corn    Law  League   was   already  undisputed. 
A  great  increase  in  its  activity  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  autumn ; 
and  the  landed  interest  was  already  thoroughly  alarmed. 
An  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  admissions  of    a     The  Anti-Corn 
pamphleteer,   who,   after  a    sharp   attack    upon    the    "new      Law  League 
men"    in    English    politics — their  characteristic   marks    are  U843). 

commercial    descent.    University    education,    and    a    blind 
belief   in  the  visionary  doctrines   of    Political  Economy ;  their  names  are 
Peel     and      Gladstone — proceeds     to     give     his     opinion      of     Free-Trade 
literature  : — 

"We  have  read  deliberately  and  carefully  all  the  pamphlets  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  which  they  seal  up  in  bedizened  covers,  the  better  meretriciously  to  captivate 
the  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  sons  and  daughters ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  effect  which  they  have  produced  in  popular  opinion  and  popular  movement.  They 
are  very  clever  productions  got  up  with  great  skill ;  tliey  are  arranged  in  proper  form, 
effectively  addressed  to  various  interests,  and  they  are  guardedly  considerate  and  tender 
towards  existing  opinions  and  prejudices.  If  we  had  a  dozen  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  devoted  to  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  as  active  as 
the  directors  of  the  League  movement,  as  determined  to  go  straight  onward  to  their 
object.  Sir  R.  Peel  would  be  forced  to  recant  in  the  ensuing  session  all  that  he  said 
concerning  Free  Trade  in  the  last  session ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  party,  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  such 
colleagues  as  he  would  get  from  that  party,  try  to  carry  into  execution  the  Free  Trade 
policy  with  decision,  promptitude,  and  completeness."  t 

*  Hansard,  February  16th,  1843.    The  passage  quoted  by  Stewart  is  to  be  found  on  p.  299. 

t  "Reflections  on  the  Designs  and  Possible  Consequences  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League."  London,  1843,  pp.  1—2.  Peel's  position,  indeed,  was  manifestly  un- 
tenable. Corn  Law  repeal  was  not  merely  the  logical  concomitant  of  tariff  reform ;  it 
was  also  the  great  measure  upon  which  the  Free  Traders  were  expending  all  their 
energies.  Considering  the  tact  and  cleverness  of  the  managers  of  the  League,  this 
Protectionist  writer  was  astonished,  not  at  the  effect  produced,  but  "at  seeing  that  effect 
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But  the  force  Aviiich  A\as  behind  Bright  and  Cobden,  a  force  generated 
and  develoijed  in  tlie  great  manufacturing  districts  of  tlie  North,  by  men 
who  kneAV  their  minds  and  knowing  dared  maintain,  was  not  yet  able  to 
command  a  majority  even  of  tlie  Whig  jjarty  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Cobden,  howevei',  now  began  to  direct  a  continuous  fire  of  logic  against 
the  Ministerial  benches.  In  the  famous  and  much  misrepresented  speech 
of  February  17tli,  1843,  in  which  he  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate  Sir  Robert 
Peel  a  personal  resjjonsibility  for  the  Corn  LaAV  and  the  sugar  duties, 
Cobden  took  the  leading  members  of  the  Ministry  one  by  one.     The  order 

is  certainly  striking  and  sug- 
gestive, especially  when  we  re- 
member that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
not  yet  succeeded  to  Lord 
Ripon  or  secured  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet : — 

"Tlie  colleagues  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  who  have  spoken  on  this  oc- 
casion have  intro- 
duced the  Corn 
Laws  into  this  .de- 
bate, and  have  dis- 
cussed that  subject 
in  connection  with  the  present  distress. 
But  what  says  the  right  hon.  member 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade?  Why,  he  says  there  are  not 
two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade.  What  says  the  right  hon. 
baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  at  the  head  of 
the  Government?  Why,  he  says  that 
on  this  point  are  we  all  agreed.  And 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department  [Sir  J.  Graham], 
says  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
are  the  principles  of  common  sense." 


Cobden  and 
Gladstone. 


CHAULES    PELHAM    VILLIERS. 


References    to    Goulburn, 

Stanley,  and  Knatchbull  follow. 

They    too   are   claimed   as   Free 

Traders  in  the  abstract ;   and  probably  not   without   reason,   for  Stanley's 

defection  at  the  critical  moment  was  no  doubt  due  to  a,  violent  exercise 

of  paternal  authority. 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  a  mild  intellectual  con- 
viction that  Free  Trade,  if  not  immediately  expedient,  ^A^as  not  only 
theoretically  correct,  but  also  in  the  long  run  certain  to  come  about,  had 
stolen  into  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  so  early  as 
the  year  1836  ;  if,  at  least,  we  may  judge  from  the  debates  which  preceded 
tlie  passing  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  m  that  year.     It  took  a  decade 


limited  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  manufacturers  who  resort  to  the  Manchester,  Leeds, 
ind  Huddersfield  markets."  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the 
nfluence  centring  in  these  three  towns  comprised  four-fifths  of  the  whole  moral  force  of 
the  League.  London,  as  usual,  was  divided,  impotent,  and  useless."  (CY.  Francis  Place's 
letters  to  Cobden,  quoted  in  Mr.  Graham  Wallas's  Life  of  Place.) 
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of  national  starvation  and  agitation  to  make  the  syllogism  practical  and 

the    conclusion    complete.      A    rather    interesting,    though    indirect,    proof 

that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  early  taken   the  logical  step  from 

Free    Trade    in    silk   and   cotton  and   wool   and   the   other        Mr.  Gladstone 

raw  materials  of  manufacture,  to  Free  Trade  in  the  staple       ^  ^^^^  Trader. 

food    of    the     silk     and     cotton     and    woollen    operatives, 

may   be    found    in    a    letter    written    by   Stafford    Northcote  in  1847.      To 

Mr.    Gladstone,   Northcote  had   paid  from  the  first   "habitual   deference." 

What  he  says  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  echo  of  his  chief: — 

"A  F7~ee  Trader  I  have. always  been  since  I  could  form  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws— that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade  in  corn — before  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  change  of  sentiment,  and  I  should  also 
add,  before  Lord  John  Russell  had  abandoned  his  fixed  duty." 

But  the  intensity,  still  more  the  simplicity,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Free 
Tradeism  may  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Minister  to 
cherish  that  unswerving,  unorthodox  attachment  for  a  simple  principle 
and  a  simple  measure  embodying  it  which  has  characterised  so  many 
great  agitators  and  reformers.  "  Even  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  about 
to  be  repealed,  he  did  not,  I  think,"'  wrote  Lord  Farrer  to  the  present 
author,  "take  the  broad  views  of  Cobden  and  the  Free  Traders.  I 
remember  meeting  him  at  a  small  dinner  party  at  Northcote's,  and  was 
much  struck  by  the  apparent  frankness  and  freedom  of  his  talk.  But  he 
did  not  insist  on  the  expediency  of  giving  jaeople  cheap  bread  or  of 
opening  the  foreign  markets  to  oiir  manufactures,  so  much  as  on  the 
great  evils  in  the  form  of  speculation  and  disastrous  ups  and  downs  of 
prices  caused  by  the  sliding  scale." 

That  the  Free    Traders  did  not  understand  or  trust  Mr.   Gladstone  is 
hardly    surprising.      They    could    not    easily    believe    that    a    Churchman, 
still   less  a  High  Churchman,   least  of  all  a  State  Church- 
man, could   be  a  thorough  Free  Trader.     Then  they  were    His  Asceticism. 
pvizzled    by    an    asceticism    "which    they    chose    to    regard 
as  hypocrisy.    There  were,  indeed,  deep  down  in  his  character  old  stumps 
of  Presbyterianism  wliich  were  never  rooted  out,  but  stuck,  storm  beaten 
and  blossomless,   to    the  very  end,   in   strange    contrast    to    the    imported 
seedlings  that  gre"^v  and    flourished    around    them.      At    this    time,  if    his 
main    work    lay    in    the    ministry    of   Free    Trade,   his    strenuous    leisure 
was  devoted  to  the  Church.     An  almost  Jesuitical  appearance  lent  itself 
to    satire.      So    Cobden,    in    an    argument    against    the    sugar    monopoly 
which  occurs  in  one  of  his  great  League  speeches  in  Covent  Garden  : — 

"I  believe  that  the  ambassador  from  the  Brazils  is  here  at  present,  and  I  think  I 
can  imagine  an  interview  between  him  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.*  He 
delivers  his  credentials  ;  he  has  come  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  commerce.  I  think  I  see 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  calling  up  a  solemn,  earnest,  pious  expression,  and 
saying,  '  You  are  from  the  Brazils ;  we  shall  be  happy  to  trade  with  you,  but  we  cannot 
conscientiously  receive  slave-grown  produce.'  His  Excellency  is  a  good  man  of  business  ; 
so  he  says,  '  Well,  then,  we  will  see  if  we  can  trade  together  in  some  other  way.  AVhat 
have  you  to  sell  us?'  'Why,'  returns  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  'cotton  goods; 
in  these   articles   we  are   the   largest   exporters  in  the  world ! '      '  Indeed  ! '    exclaims  his 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  wat  in  the  Cabinet, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1843. 
T 
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Excellency.  'Cotton  did  you  say?  Where  is  cotton  brought  from?  •Why?'  replies  the 
Minister,  '  hem— chiefly  from  the  United  States,'  and  at  once  the  question  will  be, 
'Pray,  is  it  free-grown  cotton  or  slave-grown  cotton?'  Now  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the 
answer,  and  I  leave  you  also  to  picture  the  countenance  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade."* 

And  about  this  time  Malmesbury,  after  a  dinner  -with  Mr,  Gladstone, 
records  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  is  "  disaj^pointed  with  his  appearance, 
■which  is  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic," 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  in  corn  was  gaining  ground,  thanks 
to  two  debates  which  were  initiated  by  Villiers  and  Lord  John 
Russell ;  and  some  concession  was  made  to  the  repealers  by  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  corn  imported  from  Canada,  which  was  carried  by 
means  of  resolutions  proposed  by  Stanley. 

Mr.   Gladstone  was  now  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he  has  lecorded  that 
the  first  opinion  he   ever  gave  in  that  capacity  was   for  withdrawing  a 
Bill  to   provide,   at  the  expense   of   the  general  taxpayer, 
A  Cabinet        an    Anglican    education    for    factory    children.      In    these 
Minister,  1843,     publicly    supported    schools    the    master    was    to    be    ap- 
pointed, the  inspector  approved,  and  the  books  selected  by 
the  Diocesan.    These  "  safeguards  "  were  not  enough  for  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
who,   with  the  more  extreme  Anglicans,  joined  in  the  indignant  protests 
of    the    Nonconformist    and    Roman    Catholic    bodies,      Graham    dropped 
instead  of  amending  the  education  clauses,  and  carried  his  Factory  Bill 
in  a  mutilated  form  in   the  following  year.      An  interesting  letter  from 
Hook,  then  vicar  of  Leeds,   advocating  the  abstention  of  the  State  from 
religious  education,  may  have  influenced  Mr.  Gladstone,  + 

On  August  10th,  1843,   Mr.   Gladstone  moved    the  second  reading  of    a 
Bill  to  legalise  the    exportation    of  machinery,   then   prohibited    by  law, 
although    a  certain    administrative  discretion  "U'as    left    to 
Exportation  of    the    Board  of    Trade,     The    ancient  notion    that    machine- 
Machinery,        making  was   a  secret  which  could  be  kept  within  certain 
geographical  limits  had  long   been  abandoned  by  practical 
men ;   but  the   law  still    rested  for  its  utility    on  the    grounds  stated   in 
the    preamble    to    the    Act  of    1096,    that    "whereas    a    very    useful    and 
profitable    invention,  craft,   or    mystery  existed    in  this    country  for   the 
making     of    silk    stockings    and    other    articles,"    etc,     etc.      But    in    1843 
machines    could   be  manufactured    abroad,    "and    the    only  question  now 
"was    whether   we    should    inflict    a    small    additional    charge    upon    the 
prosecution   of    foreign    manufacturing   enterprise    which  the    prohibition 
of  our   machinery  seemed  to  enable  us  to  do,"    But  why  machines  only? 
If  we  wanted  to  handicap  our  competitors,  why  not  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  cheap  iron,  cheap  coal   and  other   things  which  are  made  use  of 
by  foreigners  for  the  puipose  of  rivalling  English  manufactures  ?    Hindley, 
the    member   for   Ashton,  and  a  manufacturer   of   yarns,   who  attempted 
to  move  an  amendment,  was  warned  that  the  principle  of  prohibition,  if 
retained,    "  ought  to  be  made  to  apply   to  the  exjjortation   of  yarns  and 

*  Cf.  Morley's  "Life  of  Cobden,"  Jubilee  Edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  283.  Mr.  Morley  draws 
attention  to  the  alliance  between  the  West  Indian  sugar  planters  and  the  English  corn 
growers.  They  co-operated  to  plunder  the  public  with  all  the  disinterested  zeal  of  non- 
competing  monopolists, 

t  Life  of  Hook,  vol.  ii.,  p.  316. 
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twist  ;  for  the  possession  of  these  yarns  enabled  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  rival  us  in  our  finer  fabrics."  Until  1824  the  law  had  loroliibited 
the  emigration  of  artisans,  "and  he  must  say  that  he  thought  that  the 
arguments  by  which  that  prohibition  was  supj^orted  Avere  quite  as  strong 
as  those  which  were  now  alleged  in  support  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  machinery."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  arguments  for  every  type 
of  mind.  Suppose  the  i^rohibition  to  be  in  itself  desirable,  there  was 
no  remedy  against  smuggling.  "  The  enforcing  of  Customs  pi-ohibitions 
outwards  is  very  different  from  enforcing  prohibitions  iuAvards  ; "  for  a 
prohibited  article  once  imported  is  always  liable  to  seizure.  Besides, 
the  idea  of  a  tax  on  exports  was  abhorrent  to  the  country.  "It  was 
the  opinion  of  practical  Custom-house  officers — and  had  been  since  1824 
—that  this  was  a  laAV  incapable  of  execution."  Moreover,  he  strongly 
protested  against  the  power  to  relax  a  law  being  vested  in  the  Privy 
Council.  "  One  object  of  all  laws  should  be  to  limit  as  far  as  possible 
all  such  discretionary  jDower  on  the  part  of  the  Execiitive."  It  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should  have  found  this  conserva- 
tive and  Constitutional  ground  for  abolishing  an  old-fashioned  trade 
law.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  a  memorial  from  the 
machine-makers  of  Leeds,  an  interview  with  an  Italian  gentleman  and  a 
deputation  Avliich  had  come  to  him  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  the  grand 
point  on  which  he  insisted  was  this  :  "  It  Avas  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
Avhether  foreigners  should  have  machinery  of  their  own  ;  but  the  question 
was  Avhether  this  country  should  not  have  the  machine-making  of  the  whole 
world."  They  need  not  be  timid.  British  manufacturers  AAould  have  a 
liatural  monoiaoly — freedom  from  cost  of  carriage  and  "the  first  access  to 
and  the  most  entire  command  of  new  inventions  and  improvements." 

Sir  Robert  Giff'en,  in  one  of  his  financial  essays,  has  drawn  special 
attention  to  this  speech,  Avliich  he  justly  regards  as  an  important  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Free  Trade.  It  had  an  immediate  effect ;  for  the 
second  reading  Avas  carried  by  a  majority  of  78  in  a  House  of  114. 

Parliament  Avas  opened  on  the    1st   of    February,    1844,    and    the    Corn 
LaAvs  immediately  became  the  subject  of  discussion.      Villiers  delivered  a 
sharp   attack    on    Mr.    Gladstone,    quoting  from    an  article 
which    had   just    appeared    in    the   Foreign    and    Colonial      Attacked  by 
Quarterly—''  a  publication  Avhich  professed  to  be  an  organ      VULers,  1844. 
of  the  GoA^ernment,   and  was  knoAvn  to  be    i^atronised  by 
the    President  of  the  Board  of  Trade."      But   Villiers    had    made    an    un- 
fortunate  selection.     Mr.   Gladstone  replied  Avitli   asperity    that    "  he    Avas 
uot  the  author  of  that  article,  he  did  not  knoA\^  aaIiosc  article  it  was,  and 
he  had  ncAer  read  a  line  of  it." 

The  social    and   industrial   revolution    AA'hich    was   taking    place    owing 
to  the  establishment   of   the  raihvay  system  AA'as  forcing  itself   vipon  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     What 
should     be     the     attitude     of    the    State    to    those     great         Railways, 
monopolies,     the    raihA'ay     companies  ?       Accordingly,     on 
February  5th,    he    proposed  the  appointment   of   a   Select    Committee  on 
Raihvays.     On  the  4th  of  March  the  Select  Committee  had  reported,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  jjroposed   some  resolutions  to  carry  out  their  recommenda- 
tions,   the    most    important    of    Avhich    Avas    a    reduction    in    the    numberg 
and  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Private  Bill  Railway  Committees. 
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On  the  12tli  of  March  Cobden  brought  forward  an  important  motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  Protective  duties  on 
imports  upon  the  interests  of  tenant  farmers  and  farm 
Protection  (1844).  labourers.  The  miserable  state  of  the  agricultural  poor 
could  be  proved  by  statistics  and  illustrated  by  heartrending 
quotations.  In  Gloucestershire  the  peasant  was  worse  off"  than  in  1683. 
Since  1790  wages  had  scarcely  increased ;  wages  computed  in  food  had 
certainly  declined  ;  and  rents  had  risen  from  200  to  250  per  cent.  From 
Austin's  inquiry  and  report  the  results  of  this  last  catastrophe  were 
made  evident.  The  demoralisation  and  licentiousness  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  easily  explained  w^hen  in  one  village  there  were  found  to  be 
on  an  average  thirty-six  persons  in  each  cottage,  when  a  large  family 
occupied  a  single  room,  and  when  a  clergyman  who  had  been  asked  to 
dispose  of  some  blankets  for  charity  discovered  on  making  inquiries  that 
"  in  fifteen  families  of  his  parish,  consisting  of  eighty-four  individuals, 
there  were  only  thirty-three  beds  and  thirty-five  blankets,"  twenty-five 
of  which  were  "mere  patched  rags."  And  yet  the  Corn  Laws  still  remained, 
an  artificial  aggravation  of  all  this  squalor  and  misery ! 

To  Mr.  Gladstone  was  left  the  obviously  uncongenial  task  of  replying. 
He  could  only  show  that  such  a  committee  would  have  too  vague  a 
reference,  that  it  would  alarm  the  agricultural  interests,  and  that  it 
w^ould  be  involved  in  abstract  questions  of  Political  Economy.  "  It  must 
be  a  bad  case  indeed,"  said  Bright,  w^ho  spoke  later  in  the  evening, 
"  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  cannot  make  a  better  speech  in  defence 
of  it." 

On    June    6th   the    Government  produced  a  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill* — 

"this  honest,   this  excellent  Bill,"   as  Macaulay  called  it.      Mr.   Gladstone 

felt    bound    to    explain    his  support    of  it,   which    he    did    in   a    long    and 

learned  speech.      He  maintained    that  they  were  not  passing  a  Bill  "for 

the  encouragement  of  error,"  but    as    a    matter    of   simple  justice  to  the 

Unitarians.       The  main  interest  of  the  speech   may  best   be    represented 

by    the    opening    words    of    Shell,    who    continued    the    debate :    "I    am 

delighted,"  he   said,    "to    hear    from    such    high    authority 

Shell's  Forecast,    that    this   Bill  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with    the  strictest 

and  the  sternest  principles  of  State  conscience.      I  cannot 

doubt  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  champion  of  Free  Trade,  will  ere 

long  become  the  advocate  of  the  most  unrestricted  liberty  of  thought." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  vote  on  this  occasion  was  to  cause  him  trouble 
later.  He  was  to  be  accused  of  propagating  Unitarianism,  because  he 
wished  the  law  to  give  the  Unitarians  what  ordinary  justice  required. 
Shaftesbury  Avrote  :— 

"Sir  W.  Follett  said  on  the  Dissent  Bill,  that  though  a  Trinitarian  might  have 
founded  a  chapel,  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  wished  those  who  came  after  him 
to  preach  the  same  doctrine!  And  that  inexplicable  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  intimated 
that  all  Dissent  tended  to  Socinianism,  and  that  a  vast  portion  of  the  founders  were,  in 
fact,  Unitarians  1 " 

*  This  Bill  was  due  to  the  result  of  the  famous  litigation  over  Lady  Hewley's  charities. 
These  charities,  though  in  the  hands  of  Unitarians,  had  been  judged  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  Trinitarian  trusts.  In  order  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  property  on  the 
score  of  changed  belief,  the  Bill  proposed  that  twenty-five  years  of  undisturbed  possession 
should  constitute  a  valid  legal  title  to  continued  ownership. 
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Goiilburn  produced  the  Budget  on  April  29tli.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not  sijeak  until  the  House  A^■ent  into  coniniittee  on  the  Customs  duties. 
Earlier  in  the  month,  however,  he  had  made  an  interesting  speech  in 
reply  to  a  request  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  that  agricultural  statistics 
should  be  published  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  that 
the  Government  Avoidd  do  their  best,  and  expressed  his  opinion  "that  a 
great    approximation    to  steadiness    of   prices    Avould  be    the    result  of   a 


BICHARD    COBDEN. 

{From  the  Engravinr/  published  in  1S43,  after  the  Draving  hij  C.  A.  Duval.) 


good  system  of  agricultural  statistics."  One  could  almost  imagine  Mr. 
Gladstone  advancing  the  pai-adox  that  statistics  have  more  effect  on 
prices  than  prices  on  statistics  ! 

In  this  year  a  literary  and   i^liilosoijhical  club,   to  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone 
belonged,    Avas  brc^ught  to    grief   by   the   rancorous   nature 
of   a    post  -  i}iortei)i    religious    examination     into    Sterling's       The  sterling 
theological    opinions    which  was   conducted  by    a   religious        ^lub  (1844). 
newspaper.     At  tlie  Sterling  Chib,  to  quote  ]Mr.  Gladstone's 
own     words,    "we    used    to    meet    for    the    ])uri)ose    of    conversation    and 
discussion.     Its  charm  consisted  in  meeting  with  meu  of  the  most  various 
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opinions,  and  the  talk  often  elicited  a  manifestation  or  conflict  of  an- 
tagonistic jDiinciples,  Wilberforce  and  Manning,  and  my  brother-in-law 
Lyttelton,  and  Copley  Fielding  and  Thirlwall  were  members."  Such  a 
society  may  well  have  extended,  as  it  certainly  i^roves,  the  intellectual 
width  and  already  broad  sympathies  of  its  most  distinguished  member. 
On  the  death  of  Sterling  and  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  by  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  the  Record  killed  the  club  by  a  statement  that  it  was 
founded  to  commemorate  the  rationalistic  unbelief  of  John  Sterling.  In 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  club  and  its  name,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  "It 
was  called  the  Sterling  Club,  not  in  honour  of  John  Sterling,  but  becaiise 
he  was  its  first  and  most  prominent  member,  and  because  we  Tvere  all 
supposed  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  sterling  men.  The  attacks  and 
insinuations  of  the  Record,  however,  eventually  killed  the  club.  Manning 
■U'as  the  first  who  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his  name,  then  Wilber- 
force and  others.  We  endeavoured  to  keep  it  together.  It  was  removed 
to  another  locality,  where  it  lingered  on  for  a  few  years."  * 

The  year  1845  saw  the  secession  of   Newman,   and  the  transference  of 

mvich    spiritual    force    from    the    Church    of    England    to    that    of    Rome. 

The  Tractarian  movement  lost  most  of  its  literary  power, 

rractarianism  and  tended  more  and  more  towards  the  ritualism  which  in 
in  1845.  its  earlier  stages  Dr.  Arnold  had  so  severely  characterised 

as  "a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a  ceremony,  objects  so 
pitiful  that  if  gained  ever  so  completely  they  would  make  no  man  the 
wiser  or  the  better" — a  judgment  in  which  Dean  Stanley  concurred 
when  he  said  that  "  the  trivial  elements  which  produced  so  much 
excitement — the  Apostolical  Succession,  the  revival  of  obsolete  rubrics, 
together  with  one  or  two  patristic  tendencies,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
reserve  and  of  mysticism,  were  the  staple  of  their  teaching." 

But  Tractarianism  was  not  Ritualism  ;  the  earlier  and  more  intellectual 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  later  and  more  ceremonial  movement ; 
and  unfriendly  criticism  must  not  blind  us  to  the  strength  of  the 
religious  and  emotional  forces  which  so  profoundly  influenced  not  only 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  many  more  of  the  choicest  intellects  in  Oxford  in  the 
later  'thirties  and  early  'forties.  Instead  of  Beutham  politics  and  Paley 
religion  a  new  standard  of  life,  a  new  pattern  for  imitation,  was  set  up 
within  the  Church.  The  Tract  writers  longed  to  make  the  English 
Church  what  the  Roman  had  been  abroad — "to  make  England  cease  to 
produce  great  men  (as  we  count  greatness),  and  for  poetry,  courage, 
daring,  enterprise,  resolution,  and  broad,  honest  understanding  to  substi- 
tute devotion,  endurance,  humility,  self-denial,  sanctity,  and  faith."  They 
hoped,  in  the  words  of  a  famous  book,t  "to  draw  people  from  the  whirl 
of  business  to  thought  upon  themselves,  from  the  clamouring  for  their 
rights  and  the  craving  of  independence  to  almsgiving,  to  endurance  of 
wrong,  and  to  the  confessional— from  early  hours  in  the  office  and  in  the 
field  to  matins  and  early  service— from  doing  to  jjraying,  from  living  to 
fasting." 

For  a  time  all  went  well :  official  Churchmen  and  ecclesiastically  minded 
officials  thought  that  the  movement  would  prove  a  useful  antidote  to 
"  the  Reform  mania "  of  1832  and  to  the  spirit  of  irreverence  and  license 

•  Purcell's  Manning,  pp.  274,  276.  t  Fronde's  "Nemesis  of  Faith. 
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which  had  been  thei'cby  diffused.  "  Newman's  motives  were  excellent," 
Avrote  Palmei-,  the  author  of  "Origines  Litnrgicse,"  "to  counteract  the 
spirit  of  latitudinarianism  and  rationalism  then  prevalent."  But  negation 
affords  no  basis  for  a  movement  ;  and  the  publication  of  Tract  90 
showed  that  a  subtle  reactionary  could  play  as  easily  with  the  ethics 
of  subscription  as  an  aggressive  revolutionary,  and  signified  that  theo- 
logians who  cannot  broaden  may  develop  their  doctrines  in  another  and, 
to  an  established  Church,  equally  dangerous  way.  The  longitudinal  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  projecting  its  guides  into  Romanism.  An  inquisition 
more  or  less  informal  was  instituted  by  the  Bishops ;  silence  was  in.  cer- 
tain cases  enjoined  ;  and  in  some  conspicuous  instances  clerical  and 
academical  preferment  became  dependent  upon  a  disavowal  of  Tract- 
arianism.  Little  -wonder  that  the  followers  began  to  lag  behind, 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  Church  discipline  as  Avell  as  of  worldly  interest. 
They  began,  as  it  were,  to  use  Newman's  doctrine  of  the  economy  of 
truth  against  Newman  himself.  Indeed,  the  leaders,  as  a  shrewd  vicar 
remarked  to  Roiuidell  Palmer  in  1843,  had  "  the  prudence  to  defer  the 
downright  avowal  of  extreme  opinions  until  things  are  better  prepared 
for  their  reception.  I  never  read  a  writing  of  Newman  in  the  Tracts  in 
which  he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  insinuate,  '  I  covild  carry  the  principle 
much  further,  but  you  cannot  bear  it  now.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  a  far  more  rigid  and  uncompromising 
son   of    the  Anglican    Church   than  either  Manning  or  Newman,*    a   fact 
possibly   due   to   his    surer   and    quicker    insight    into    the 
political    principles    involved ;    and    this    it    was    no    doubt     Mr.  Gladstone 
Avliich  lorevented    him  frona  being    tempted    to   follo^v  the      stands  Firm. 
example    of    so    many    of    his    closest    friends.      His    owii 
determination    to    remain    only    increased    his    eagerness    to    hold    them 
back    and    to    make    the    Church    of    England    approximate   as    closely    as 
might  be  to  the  ideal  Avliich  he  cherished.    But  from  time  to  time  some 
impetuous  outpost  would  precipitate  a  crisis.      And  so  it  happened  in  1845. 

Ward's   "  Ideal  Church  "  had  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1844,  and  at 
once  alarmed    cautious    High    Churchmen    of   the    type    of    Manning    and 
Gladstone.      The    latter    reviewed    it   in   an    article   which, 
after    much    pruning,    was    admitted    into    the    Quarterly     "Ideal"  Ward. 
Revietv,  and  which  is  now  rei^iiblished  in  the  "Gleanings" 
in    something    like    its    original    form.      The    University    decided    to    take 
active    steps   to    enforce   the   validity  of   its    tests   in    this    flagrant   case. 
After   mvich   consultation    Gladstone    and   Manning    decided    to    record    a 
non-placet.      But  the  "Ideal  Church"  was  condemned  by  777  to  391  votes, 
and  its  writer    "degraded"  by  509  to  511.      Two  and  a  half  years  later, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  supporters  of 
his  opponent.   Round,  twitted  him  with  having  recorded  this  vote  against 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Ward.      It  is  not  usual  for  a  candidate  to  take  any 

*  I  mean  in  formulating  his  religious  conceptions.  At  the  same  time,  in  those  days 
he  had  less  objection  to  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Church.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  writes 
to  Manning,  "  I  take  quite  so  strong  a  view  as  you  do  of  the  de  jure  qualifications  of 
Parliament  to  counsel  the  Crown  touching  the  Church  in  matters  primarily  or  partially 
relating  to  her  temporalities"  (Purcell's  Manning,  vol.  i.,  p.  262).  The  State  was  more 
of  a  Church  to  Gladstone  than  to  Manning.  Aristotle  himself  had  not  a  more  elevated 
conception  of  politics. 
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personal  part  in  a  University  election ;  but  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Glad- 
stone broke  through  the  rule  by  writing  a  letter  *  in  reply  to  his 
critics.  "  This  is  true,"  he  -wrote.  "  In  that  censure  two  propositions, 
totally  distinct,  were  unhappily  combined.  The  first  of  these  con- 
demned his  opinions  and  proceedings  :  the  second  declared  his  personal 
dishonesty.  I  was  ready  to  condemn  his  opinions  and  proceedings,  as  I 
stated  at  the  time  to  persons  of  influence,  connected,  as  I  believe,  with 
the  framing  of  the  motion  against  him ;  and  as  I  had  indeed  already 
done  myself,  to  the  very  best  of  such  capacity  as  I  possessed,  through 
the  medium  of  a  powerful  organ  of  opinion— the  Quarterly  Revieto  (for 
December,  1844).  I  was  not  ready  to  declare  Mr.  Ward's  personal  dis- 
honesty ;  Avithout  presuming  to  judge  for  others  I  thought  that  question 
was  one  not  fit  for  the  adjudication  of  a  human  tribunal." 

After  quoting  seven  different  passages  from  the  "Ideal,"  the  decree 
submitted  that  "  the  passages  .  .  .  are  utterly  inconsistent  Avith  the 
Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England  and  with  the  declaration 
in  respect  of  those  articles  made  and  subscribed  by  William  George 
Ward  previously  and  in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  M.A.  respectively,  and  Avith  the  good  faith  of  him,  the  said 
William  George  Ward,  in  respect  of  such  declaration  and  subscription." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  his  supporters  urged  in  the  election  of  1847,  felt 
that  Mr.  Ward's  i3ersonal  good  faith  could  not  be  impeached  by  one 
who  had  censured  him  publicly  and  severely,  A\^ho  considered  Convoca- 
tion incompetent  to  pronounce  uj^on  inward  motives,  and  who  regarded 
Ward  as  infatuated  but  not  dishonest.  He  therefore  voted  against 
the  decree,  "though  at  the  obvious  risk  of  being  misunderstood." 

As    soon    as    the    Parliamentary    session    of    1845    opened,    it    became 

known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resigned.      Peel  had  postponed  the    May- 

nooth  endowment    scheme    for    nearly  a  year    to  avoid    a 

Mr.    Gladstone     contingency   which    would    deprive    him    of    his    mainstay 

Resigns,  1845.  j^  financial  reform.  But  the  Prime  Minister  could  not 
any  longer  delay  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  to  improve 
Irish  education  and  increase  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  Many  of  Mr,  Glad- 
stone's friends  tried  to  dissuade  him ;  and  among  them  Manning,  who 
Avas  in  favovir  of  concurrent  endoAA^ment  as  a  final  solution  of  the  Irish 
Church  qiiestion  and  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  to  the  English 
Church  her  Irish  rcA^enues.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  principles  never  allowed 
this ;  and  a  letter  dated  April  26th,  1845,  affords  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  almost  rigid  consistency  of  his  Irish  Church  policy.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  odium  and  the  number  of 
virulent  attacks  which  he  might  have  aA^oided  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
base  compromise  and  unblushing  materialism.  Manning,  it  should  be 
a  Ided,  like  many  other  friends,  had  tried  hard  but  vainly  to  induce  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  remain  in  office.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Manning, — I  am  anxious,  but  not  about  my  own  reputation  nor  about 
Maynooth.  My  cares  have  reference  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Irish  Church.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  the  Maynooth  measure  as  what  is  called  buying  time— a  process  that 
presupposes  the  approach  of  the  period  of  surrender.  Whether  or  not  time  will  be 
actually  gained  as  the  result  of  the  measure,  or  whether  the  thing  given  and  the  thing 
sought  will  both  be  lost,  is,  I  think,  very  doubtful. 

*  Dated  July  27th,  1847;   published  by  Mr.  Gladstones  Election  Committee  at  Oxford. 
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Why  He  made 
the  Sacrifice. 


"What  we  pay,  however,  I  do  not  consider  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  £17,000  a  year, 
but  in  the  cession  we  make  of  most  important  parts  of  the  argument  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  And  now  as  to  your  two  precepts,  I  can  say 
nothing  about  my  disposition  to  return  to  office  (let  alone  that  of  other  people  to 
recall  me)  until  mj^  mind  is  made  up  what  policy  ought  to  be  adopted  and  maintained 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church  as  the  guide  of  future  years.  Believe  me,  ever 
affectionately  yours, 

"W.  E.  Gladstone." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  critics  have  always  regarded  his  action  in  this  instance 
as  at  best  a  i:)iece  of  Quixotic  absurdity.  He  voted  for  the  Maynooth 
Bill.  Why  then  did 
he  resign  ?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  ex- 
l^lained,  in  a  noble 
speech  on  the  Address,  that  he  made 
the  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality  and  from  motives  of  self- 
respect.  In  "'  Church  and  State  "  he 
had  advocated  a  system  ^vhich  he 
now  regarded  as  impracticable  and 
impossible.  "  The  cause  of  my  re- 
signation Avas,"  he  said,  "  that  I  had 
taken  upon  myself,  some  years  be- 
fore, to  state  to  the  world  the  views 
which  I  believed  to  be  most  con- 
formable to  the  relations  of  a  Chris- 
tian State,  to  the  profession  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  policy  Avith  I'egard  to 
religion ;  and  as  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  as  respected  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  May- 
nooth pointed  to  a  measure  at  vari- 
ance with  the  views  I  had  advocated , 
I  doubted  Mhether  it  would  be  right 
that  I  should  remain  in  office  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Ci'own." 

This  is  surely  simple  enough.    But, 
unfortunately,  the  speech  as  a  aaIioIc 

was     too  labyrinthine.      Greville,   who    had    gone    to    the    House    to    hear 
it,  wrote  in  his  Diary  :— 

"  Gladstone's  explanation  was  ludicrous.  Everybody  said  that  he  had  only  succeeded 
in  showing  that  his  resignation  was  quite  uncalled  for." 

And  one  of  Lord  Selborne's  correspondents  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  : — 

"  I  am  curious  to  hear  from  you  some  explanation  about  the  part  Gladstone  is  taking. 
If  ever  I  try  to  learn  anything  of  his  intentions,  or  the  present  phases  of  his  principles, 
by  reading  his  speeches,  I  am  always  left  more  in  the  djirk  than  ever.  He  certainly 
understands  how  to  shroud  himself  in  obscurity  and  thick  darkness." 

We  get  a  similar  impression  from  one  of  Cobden's  last  letters  (January 
I9th,  1865)  :— 

Gladstone's  speeches  have  the  effect   on  my  mind  of  a  beautiful  strain  of  music.    I 
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can  rarely  remember  any  clear  unqualified  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject  outside 
liis  political,  economical,  and  financial  statements.  I  remember  on  the  occasion  when  h-e 
left  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  on  account  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  when  the 
House  met  in  unusual  numbers  to  hear  his  explanation,  I  sat  beside  Villiers  and 
Ricardo  for  an  hour,  listening  with  real  pleasure  to  his  beautiful  rhetorical  involutions 
and  evolutions,  and  at  the  close  turning  to  one  of  my  neighbours  and  exclaiming,  'What 
a  marvellous  talent  is  this  !  Here  have  I  been  listening  with  pleasure  for  an  hour  to 
his  explanation,  and  I  know  no  more  why  he  left  the  Government  than  before  he 
commenced.'    It  is,  however,  a  talent  of  questionable  value  for  public  leadership."  * 

But  posterity  has  too  imicli  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  nicety  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  jiolitical  morality  to  be  over  critical  about  the  casviistry 
which  he  employed  in  its  defence.  The  deed  itself  is  eloquent.  Mi-. 
Gladstone's  words  are  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  : — 

"  My  whole  purpose  was  to  place  myself  in  a  position  in  which  I  should  be  free  to 
consider  my  course  without  being  liable  to  any  just  suspicion  on  the  ground  of  personal 
interest.  It  is  not  profane  if  I  now  say,  '  with  a  great  2^rice  obtained  I  this  freedom.' 
The  political  association  in  which  I  stood  was  to  me  at  the  time  the  al23ha  and  omega  of 
public  life.  The  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  believed  to  be  of  immovable 
strength.  My  place,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  at  the  very  kernel  of  its  most 
interesting  operations ;  for  it  was  in  progress,  from  year  to  year,  with  continually  waxing 
courage,  towards  the  emancipation  of  industry,  and  therein  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  anotlier  great  and  blessed  work  of  public  justice.  Giving  up  what  I  highly  prized, 
aware  that 

male  sarta 
Gratia  nequicquam  coit,  et  rescinditur, 

I  felt  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  opinionated,  and  wanting  in  deference  to  really 
great  authorities ;  and  I  could  not  but  know  that  I  should  inevitably  be  regarded 
as  fastidious  and  fanciful,  fitter  for  a  dreamer,  or  possibly  a  schoolman,  than  for  the 
active  purposes  of  public  life  in  a  busy  and  moving  age."t 

In  the  summer  of  18i7  Mr.  Gladstone  ^vas  put  on  his  defence  by  the 
High  Tories  of  Oxford,  Avho  had  thrown  out  Peel  for  giving  way  on 
Roman  Catliolic  emancipation.  The  charge  was  not  that  he  had  resigned 
but  that  he  had  aftemvards  recorded  his  vote  for  the  Maynooth  Bill. 
"  This  is  true,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  proceeded  : — 

"  However  willing  I  had  been  upon,  and  for  many  years  after,  my  introduction  to 
Parliament,  to  struggle  for  the  exclusive  support  of  the  National  religion  by  the  State 
and  to  resist  all  arguments  drawn  from  certain  inherited  arrangements  in  favour  of  a 
more  relaxed  system,  I  found  that  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  the  fresh  adoption  of 
some  measure  involving  the  national  recognition  and  the  national  support  of  various 
forms  of  religion ;  and,  in  particular,  that  a  recent  and  fresh  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  propagation  from  a  public  chair  of  Arian  and  Socinian  doctrines.  The  question 
remaining  for  me  was  Avhether,  aware  of  the  opposition  of  the  English  people,  I  should 
set  down  as  equal  to  nothing,  in  a  matter  primarily  connected  not  with  our  but  their 
priesthood,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  whether  I  should  avail  myself  of 
the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  against 
them  a  system  which  we  had  ceased  by  common  consent  to  enforce  against  Arlans^ 
a  system,  above  all,  of  which  I  must  say  that  it  never  can  be  conformable  to  policy, 
to  justice,  or  even  decency,  when  it  has  become  avowedly  partial  or  onesided  in  its 
application." 

*  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Forster,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 

t"A  Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  Gleanings,  vol.  viL,  pp.  117,  118. 
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Before  his  resignation  Mr.    Gladstone  had  prepared  the  tariff  of  1845, 
based    upon    a    continuation    of    tlie    income    tax    for    another    period    of 
three  years,  "not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  tlie  supplies 
for  the  year,  but  distinctly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us     Tariff^Srm 
to  make  this  great   experiment  of   reducing   other  taxes."  (1845). 

A  great  surplus  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  which 
the  income  tax  had  now  given,  was  employed  not  only  in  reducing  duties 
but    in    total    abolition.      No   less    than   430   articles  were    struck    off   the 
list.      At   the    same   time   Mr.   Gladstone   published   a    brilliant    statistical 
pamphlet,*  in  which  he  drove  home  the  arguments  for  Free  Trade. 

The  pamphlet,  which  covers  sixty-five  pages,  and  ran  to  three  editions, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  commentary  on  the  "  Expository  Statement  of  the 
Customs'  Revenue"  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had'  been  presented 
to  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  1845  session.  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed 
at  bringing  clearly  and  definitely  into  view  the  leading  results  which 
the  official  figures  had  established.  "It  is  indeed  obvious,"  he  remarks,  , 
"  that  a  series  of  tables  so  complex  and  extended  afford  rather  the 
crude  materials  of  information  to  the  general  observer  than  information 
itself."  Mr.  Gladstone's  "official  cognisance"  of  the  changes  in  the  law 
in  1842  led  him  to  undertake  the  inquiry;  and  he  "preferred  making 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  Pi-ess  rather  than  occupying  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  ...  as  would  be  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  an  oral  exposition  essentially  involving  many  figures  and 
details."  We  shall  see  later  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  necessary 
"oral  exposition"  in  the  case  of  his  great  Budgets. 

Mr.  Gladstone  treats  his  subject  with  the  greatest  caution.  He  has 
no  desire  to  exaggerate  :  "  The  Act  of  1842,"  he  justly  claims,  "  was 
not  merely  an  Act  involving  a  considerable  remission  of  duties  ;  it  was 
the  first  attempt  to  apply  general  rules  to  the  construction  of  the  tariff 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  also  the <  most  comprehensive  modification 
of  the  restrictive  system  Avhich  had  ever  been  accomplished." 

Take  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  tables  of  a  representative  group  of  articles, 
showing  the  effect  on  trade  of  tariff"  reform  : — 


Actual  loss  of  revenue 

Quantities  added  to 

Value  added  to 

on  each  article. 

the  trade. 

the  trade. 

£. 

£. 

1.  Hides 

36,971 

201,647  cwt. 

453,706 

2.  Turpentine 

79,819 

133,789  cwt. 

53,510 

3.  Palm-oil 

8,423 

99,455  cwt. 

123,774 

4.  Olive-oil 

21,957 

1,631  tuns 

97,860 

5.  Bark 

8,891 

269,171  cwt. 

94,210 

6.  Mahogany 

41,148 

72  tons 

720 

7.  Rosewood 

7,264 

1,198  tons 

11,980 

£204,47S 

£Sri4  7"^0 

*  It  is  entitled,  "Remarks  upon  recent  Commercial  Legislation  suggested  by  the  Expository 
Statement  of  the  Revenue  from  Customs,  and  other  Papers,  lately  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  for  Newark."    London,  Murray,  1845. 
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The  figures  in  the  table,  it  should  be  said,  are  based  on  a  comparison  of 
the  entries  for  consumption  in  the  year  July,  1843-4,  and  a  mean  of  the 
entries  for  consumption  in  the  years  1838  and  1840.  Mr.  Gladstone  shows 
Avith  great  skill  that  these  years  afford  the  best  available  standard  for 
comiDarison. 

"  Tluis  Ave  find,"  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  comment,  "  with  a 
sacrifice  of  £204,000  in  duties  on  raw  materials,  an  extension  of  trade  in 
them  to  the  extent  of  £834,000.  I  should  describe  this  as  a  satisfactory 
and  sufficient  rather  than  as  a  very  remarkable  result."  Again,  "As  to 
the  proportion  of  the  trading  operations  of  the  country  which  the 
measures  have  embraced.  In  the  Account  of  Trade  and  Na^dgation 
annually  presented  to  Parliament  at  its  meeting,  I  find  the  principal 
imports  of  the  country  specified  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  Of  these,  the  duties  have  been  reduced  or  removed  upon 
one  hundred  and  six;  upon  tAventy-nine  they  remain  unaltered."  ,  And, 
taking  the  official  valuation  of  all  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  1843,  viz.  £70,093,000,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  the  A'alue 
of  the  articles  which  were  unaffected  by  the  measures  of  relief  only 
amounted  to  eight  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  that  of  the  whole 
import  trade  as  much  as  seven-eighths  had  been  affected  by  the  re- 
ductions of  import  duty  AA'hich  Parliament  adopted  in  the  years  1842-5. 

Mr.    Gladstone,    though    no   longer   in    office,    gaA'e    loyal   and   valuable 

support  to  the  GoA-ernment  in  the    discussions   on    the    new  tariff  which 

took    place    in    the    spring.      He    appears    to   have    spoken 

Further  Tariff     "  from    one    of    the    front    benches    half-AA'ay    between    the 

Keform,  1845.      Treasury  Bench  and  the    Bar."  *     Hot  debates   arose  over 

the    reduction    in    the    sugar    duties,    and    Mr.    Gladstone 

alone  was  thoroughly  competent  to  discriminate  and  decide  the  relative 

values    of   Java,    MuscoA'ado,    and    HaA-^annah    sugars.      Equally   useful  to 

his    old    colleagues    was    his    defence    of    the    Government    against    the 

agriculturists  on  the  question  whether  the  words  grease,  lard,  and  resin 

should  "stand  part  of  the  resolution." 

The  "  great  agricultural  interest "  was  at  last  beginning  to  fly, 
in  Parliament,  as  Avell  as  in  the  country,  indignant  signals  of  distress. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  herself  to  be,  in  Disraeli's  words,  "  that 
beauty  which  everybody  wooed  and  one  deluded." 

On  July  15th  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  into  a  long  duel  with  Palmerston 
on  the  subject  of  Spanish  Colonial  sugar.    Palmerston  had  moA^ed  a  reso- 
lution that  the  duties  on  Spanish  Colonial  products  should 
Spanisn  Colonial   be    assimilated    to    those    of    the    most-faA^oured    nations. 
Sugar.  Throughout  the  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  extraordinary 

acuteness  and  knoAA'ledge,  but  Palmerston's  summary  in  reply 
was  not  unfair:  "An  able  and  ingenious  speech,  shoAving  deep  research 
and  great  knowledge  ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  alAA'ays  the 
best  symptom  of  the  goodness  of  a  cause  that  such  a  long  and  ingenious 
defence  is  required  to  support  it." 

This  speech  is  the  last  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  make  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  OAAi.ng  to  cii'cumstances 
which  must  shortly  be  explained. 

•  Hansard,  February  5th,  1843. 


"W.    E.    GLADSTONE    IN    1845. 

(From    the    Painting    by    ir.    Br-vihy.) 
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In  this  month  (July,  1845)  he  was  making  plans  for  the  recess,  and 
wrote  to  his  greatest  friend  to  propose  a  short  tour  in  Ireland  : — 

"  13,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  July  23,  1845. 

"  Mt    dear   Hope.— Ireland    is    likely  to  find    tliis    country  and  Parliament   so    much 

employment  for  years  to.  come,  that  I  feel  rather  oppressively  an    obligation  to  try  and 

see  it    with    my    own    eyes,    instead    of  fusing    those    of    other    people, 

A  Projected  Tour  according  to  the  limited  measure  of   my  means.     Now   your  company 

in  Ireland.         would    be    so   very  valuable   as  well    as   agreeable   to   me,    that   I   am 

desirous    to   Icnow   whether   you    are    at   all    inclined    to    entertain  the 

idea  of  devoting  the  montli  of  September,  after  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  to  a  working 

tour   in    Ireland   with    me— eschewing   all   grandeur,    and    taking   little    account    even    of 

scenery,   compared   with  the  purpose  of   loolcing   from   close   quartern    at  the   institutions 

for  religion  and  education  of  the  country,  and  at  the  character  of  the  people.      It  seems 

ridiculous  to   talk    of  supplying    the    defects    of   second-hand  information    by  so    short  a 

trip ;  but  though  a  longer  time  would  be  much  better,  yet  even  a  very  contracted    one 

does  much    when  it    is  added    to    an    habitual  though  indirect   knowledge.— Believe  me, 

your  attached  friend, 

"W.  E.  Gladstone." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Ornsby,  his  biographer,  remarks, 
that  other  engagements  prevented  Hope  from  accepting  this  invitation. 
We  are  left  to  speculate  as  to  the  effect  which  such  a  tonr  might  have 
had  in  hastening  or  retarding  or  altering  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy. 
Remarkable  and,  as  a  rule,  beneficial  results  may  generally  be  expected 
when  a  great  statesman  puts  himself  into  direct  and  personal  contact 
%vith  conditions  which  he  is  too  apt  to  regulate  at  a  distance. 

Having    given    up    the    Irish    tour,    Mr.    Gladstone    made    his    way   to 

Germany,    and    seized  the  opportunity    of   paying    his    first    visit    to    Dr. 

Dollinger.      At  Munich,    where    Dollinger  lived,    Mr.    Glad- 

in  Germany,  stone  stayed  a  week,  and  spent  three  or  four  hours 
every  day  with  the  great  German  theologian.  It  was  at 
Baden-Baden  that  he  heard  of  Newman's  secession,  and  -wrote  "  a  few 
Avords  in  this  day  of  trovible "  to  Manning :  "  Almost  all  I  see  here 
drives  my  sympathy  into  the  Roman  .camp — that  is,  quoad  German 
matters."  But  in  spite  of  that  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  had 
immediately  formed  of  Dollinger,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  keen  eye  for  any- 
thing unstable  in  the  condition  of  Rome.  The  English  Church  had  her 
troubles,  but  "  to  see  the  Roman  Church  on  the  defensive  against  Ronge, 
rationalism,  and  thought  tending  towards  rationalism,  within  its  own  pale, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  corrective  to  that  half-heartedness  and  despondency 
Avliich  is  almost  forced  upon  us  at  home  by  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  difficulties."* 

From  Baden-Baden  Mr.  Gladstone  also  wrote  to  his  friend  Hope,  who 
was  already  beginning  to  question  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  final  step  must  be  recorded  later.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  never  seems  himself  to  have  wavered,  the 
doubts  of  his  friends  caused  the  acutest  pain. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  events  were  to  take  place  which  would  at  once 
restore  him  to  office  and  eject  him  from  Parliament.  For  three  years 
Peel  had  been  a  Free   Trader ;   he  was   no  longer  prepared  to  resist  the 

•  Mr.  Purcell's  Manning,  vol.  i,  p.  313.  The  letter  is  dated  Baden-Baden,  October 
20th,  1845. 
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extension    of    Free    Trade    to    corn.       The    failure    of   the    potato    crop   in 
Ireland   hastened  his  determination.     On   October  31st  and  November  1st 
the     question     was     discussed     in     Cabinet     Council.      On 
November    Gth   Peel    proposed  to   call  Parliament  and  an-     qqj^  l^^s  .  thg 
nounce    a  inodification  of  the   Corn   Laws.      This   proposal  Crisis  Approaching 
was  supported   by  only  three    of    his   colleagues— Graham,  (i845). 

Aberdeen,  and  Sidney  Herbert.  But  worse  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  came  in,  and  on  November  22nd  Lord  John 
Russell  published  his  famous  Edinburgh  letter,  in  which  he  completely 
endorsed  the  policy  of  Cobden  and  urged  his  constituents  —  the  electors 
of  the  City  of  London— to  agitate  for  repeal :  "  The  Government  appear 
to  be  waiting  for  some  excuse  to  give  up  the  present  Corn  Laws.  Let 
the  people,  by  petition,  by  address,  by  remonstrance,  afford  them  the 
excuse  they  seek." 

This  letter  had  a  remarkable  effect.  More  of  those  Cabinet  Councils 
were  called  which  "agitated  England,  perjjlexed  the  sagacious  Tuileries, 
and  disturbed  even  the  serene  intelligence  of  the  profound  Metternich "  ; 
and  Peel  succeeded  in  persuading  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  After  some  little 
hesitation,  however.  Peel  resigned,  on  the  5th  December.  The  Queen 
sent  for  Lord  John  Russell,  but  the  latter  failed  to  form  a  Cabinet.  On 
the  20th,  Peel  agreed  to  resvime  office.  Buccleuch  reconsidered  his  ob- 
jections, and  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined  the  Government  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.* 

He  could  hai'dly  have  known,  in  taking  this  momentous  step,  that  he 
was  cutting  himself  adrift  from  the  old  Tory  party.  Peel  no  doubt  hoped 
to  avoid  a  serious  split,  and  might  have  succeeded  if  the 
country  gentlemen  had  remained  leaderless.  But  the  in-  Mr.  Gladstone 
dignation  against  Peel  had  been  growing  ever  since  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  speech  (February  27th,  1845)  to  the 
Bucks  Conservative  Association,  when,  "  as  a  coinitry  gentleman,  he  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  which  pervaded  his  bosom "  on  the  subject  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministry.  But  if  Peel  underrated  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
against  him  in  his  o^^n  party,  he  made  a  still  greater  mistake  in  con- 
temptuously overlooking  its  most  brilliant  member.  If  Disraeli  had  been 
l>ropitiated  by  inclusion  in  the  Ministry  a  catastrophe  might  possibly  have 
been  averted.  The  country  gentlemen  already  felt  that  they  had  been 
betrayed ;  but  they  were  not  clever  enough,  or  not  foolish  enough,  to 
trust  themselves  as  yet  to  the  leadership  of  a  political  adventurer.  But 
it  was  plain  that  an  outbreak  must  eventually  occur,  although  in  the 
session  of  1845  the  Prime  Minister  had  continued  to  get  their  votes 
in  the  House  and  their  abuse  out  of  it. 

The  mutiny  began  as  soon  as  Peel's  new  Cabinet  was  formed.  The  four 
Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Buckingham,  Richmond,  and  Marlborough  set  to 
Avork  to  prove  that  pocket  boroughs  and  county  divisions  were  still  con- 
trollable ;  and  they  were  backed  by  the  country  squires,  the  country  parsons, 

*  Stanley,  whom  he  thus  succeeded,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  December,  "  not 
confidentially,"  that  while  he  disapproved  of  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  meant  to  promote  the  passing  of  the  measure.  Stanley's 
performance  at  the  end  of  the  year  presents  a  curious  parallel  and  contrast  to  that  ot 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  beginning.      The  comparison  is  not  favourable  to  Stanley. 
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and   the   more   ignorant   or   subservient    of    the  tenant    farmers.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  (1846)  a  meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Agri- 
cultural Protection  Association  was  held  at  Newark,  and  a 
The  Revolt  of       memorial  forwarded  to   the  county  members  calling    upon 

the  Squires.  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  reiDOsed  in  them  by  giving 
"the  most  determined  opposition  to  Free  Trade  principles, 
and  thus  to  represent  these  the  undoubted  opinions  of  your  constituents." 
The  parson  who  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  held  a  letter  in  his 
hand  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Hassall,  in  relation  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  osiers  in  the  late  alteration  of  the  tariff.  Mr. 
Hassall  (of  Shelf ord  Manor),  who  then  had  "from  twenty  to  thirty  tons 
of  brown  rods,  or  osiers,  which  he  could  not  sell "  on  account  of  Dutch  com- 
petition, confirmed  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter, 
and  added  that  he  had  written  to  Lord  Lincoln,  another  local  member,  on 
the  subject,  and  received  a  response  equally  unpleasant.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  and  the  two  members  for  Newark  had  been  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting,  but  had  declined  on  various  pretexts,  Mr.  Gladstone  saying  that 
"  business  and  other  difficulties  would  prevent  his  attendance." 

Two  seats  "which  were  immediately  iinder   the  influence  of   the    Duke 

of  Newcastle  were  vacated  by  acceptances  of  office  in  the  new  Ministry. 

Lord    Lincoln,    who    represented    South    Nottinghamshire, 

Mr.  Gladstone      ^^^    ^^^'    Gladstone,    who    represented    Newark,    had    both 

Retires  from      joined  Sir  Robert  Peel.     The  old  Duke  chose  to  do  what 

Newark  (1846).     j^^  liked  with  his  own,  and  showed  himself  to  be  perfectly 
consistent.     His  son  and  heir  had  to  go,  as  well  as  his  son's 
old  college  friend,  the  hero  of  the  great  anti-Reform  Bill  speech  in  the 
Oxford  Union  Society. 

According  to  an  apparently  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Notting- 
ham Mercury,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  were  in  favoiir 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  re-election,  and  for  ten  days  deputations  and  messages 
passed  to  and  fro  between  Clumber,  Newark,  and  London.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  well  as  Lord  Winchilsea,  having  refused 
to  support  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  published  an  address  in  which  he  disguises 
the  real  cause  of  his  retirement  as  far  as  possible.  "  But,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent, "  there  is  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
placed  in  nomination,  he  would  have  been  returned  by  a  large  majority, 
in  spite  of  all  the  influence  against  him."  But  a  natural  loyalty  towards 
his  old  political  patron  made  it  impossible  for  the  representative  to 
consent  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  of  Newark. 

This  chapter  may  conclude  with  the  address,  or  rather  letter  of  fare- 
well, which  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  to  his  old  constituents  :— 

"  Gentlemen,— By  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  I  have 
ceased  to  be  your  representative  in  Parliament. 

"  On  several  accounts  I  should  have   been  peculiarly  desirous  at  the  present   time  of 

giving   you    an    opportunity'  to    pronounce    your    Constitutional    judg- 

A  Farewell  Letter,  ment  on  my  public  conduct,   by  soliciting   at  your  hands  a  renewal;  of 

the    trust  which  I  have  already  received    from  you  on  five  successive 

occasions  and  held  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

"  But,    as  I    have   good  reason    to  believe    that    a  candidate,  *    recommended  to    your 

*  John  Stuart,  a  Q.C.,  of  London,  a  -protege  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  supporter 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  issued  his  address  two  days  later.  The  comments  of  the  Whig 
newspapers  upon  the  Duke's  dismissal  of  his  old  nominee  are  well  worth  rea'^ling. 
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favour  through  local  connection,  may  ask  your  suffrages,  it  becomes  my  very  painful 
duty  to  announce  to  you,  on  that  ground  alone,  my  retirement  fi-om  a  position  which 
has  afforded  me  so  much  of  honour  and  of  satisfaction. 

"I  shall  ever  retain,  gentlemen,  happy  recollections  of  your  confidence  and  of  your 
indulgence;  and  though  I  may  no  longer  stand  in  any  formal  relation  to  you,  I  shall 
continue  to  feel  a  lively  desire  that  every  blessing  may  attend  the  borough  and  its 
inhabitants. 

"Independently,  however,  of  any  such  prospective  relation,  it  is  my  duty  to  render  to 
you  some  account  of  that  step  by  which  my  seat  has  been  vacated. 
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"  I  regret  that  at  the  present  moment  I  must  even  here  make  an  appeal  to  your 
confidence.  The  obligations  into  which  I  have  entered  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
forbid  me  to  do  more  at  this  time  than  to  state  in  general  outline  the  considerations 
which  have  governed  me,  and  which  I  should  have  been  prejiared  more  fully  to  sustain 
upon  again  appearing  before  you  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

"The  events  which  I  had  immediately  to  regard,  when  I  was  invited  to  re-enter  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  were  these :  the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  retired  from 
office ;  the  party  opposed  to  that  Administration,  and  led  by  Lord  .John  Russell,  had 
endeavoured  to  form  a  Government,  and  the  endeavour  had  not  succeeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  persons  favourable  to  unrelaxed  Protection  were  not 
prepared  themselves  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  which  they  entertained. 

"  It  was  in  the  critical  junct  ure.thus  brought  about  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  unhesitatingly 
resumed  the  exercise  of  political  ])ower. 

"When  in\ited  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  lamented  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley, 

U 
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I  had  to  ask  mj-self  the  question  whether  it  was  to  be  desired,  on  account  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  general  welfare  as  they  stood,  that  the  Queen's  Government  should  receive 
support.  Gentlemen,  I  judged  that  such  was  the  case,  and  therefore  felt  it  was  for 
those  who  believed  the  Governinent  was  acting  according  to  the  demands  of  public  duty 
to  testify  that  belief,  however  limited  their  sphere  might  be,  by  their  co-operation.  Nor 
is  there  anything  I  could  so  much  have  coveted,  except  for  the  cause  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  as  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  before  you  the  judgment  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  and  of  inviting  you  to  record  your  approval  of  it  by  your  votes.  That  vindication 
would  have  rested,  and  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  offered  it  will  rest,  upon 
no  merely  apologetic  plea,  but  upon  the  assertion  that  I  have  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
clear  and  imperious  calls  of  public  obligation,  and  with  the  purpose,  which  I  have  ever 
sought  to  follow,  of  promoting  the  permanent  niterests  of  the  community  and  of  all 
the  classes  of  which   it  is  composed 

"Gentlemen,  with  strong  sentiments  alike  of  gratitude  and  regret,  I  remain,  your 
obliged  and  obedient  servant 

"W.  E.  Gladstone, 

"  13,   Carlton  House  Terrace,   London.    5th  January,  1846." 

This  retirement  from  NoAvark  marks  the  close  of  the  first  period  of 
transition  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  life.  The  Protectionist  Tory  is 
now  transformed  into  a  Free  Trade  Conservative  or  Peelite. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    IN   SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Courtesy  and  Dignity— His  Deference  to  Rank— His  Demeanour  towards 
the  Queen— A  Torrent  of  Talk— A  Capricious  Sense  of  Humour— His  Favourite  Topics 
— His  Distaste  for  Physical  Science— As  a  Host  and  as  a  Guest— His  Powers  of 
Observation— His  Love  of  Beauty— His  Relations  with  his  Colleagues— A  Formidable 
Personality— The  Inner  Life— His  Inability  to  Recognise  Faces— Taking  Mr.  Armitstead 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  for  Interlopers— Entertaining  Children— "  Di-awn "  by  Russell 
Lowell— All  Things  to  all  Men— The  Simplicity  of  his  Personal  Tastes, 

WE    are    indebted    to    Mr,    George   Russell  for    the  following  sketch  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  relations  with  society  : — 
In  looking  back  upon  Mr,  Gladstone  as  I  knew  him  in  society,  the  charac- 
teristic which  first  occurs  to  my  recollection  is  his  courtesy.     It  was  one  of 
his  most  engaging  gifts,  aiid  accounted  in  no  small  degree 
for  his  power  of  attracting  the  regard  of  young  men  and     His  Courtesy, 
undistinguished    people    generally.      To    all    such    he    was 
polite  to   the  point  of  deference,   yet  never  condescending.     His  manners 
to  all  alike — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor — were  the  ceremonious  manners 
of  the  old  school,  and  his  demeanour  towards  ladies  was  a  model  of  chival- 
rous propriety.      His    social  bearing  was  hai^iDily  described  by  a  political 
opponent  ^vho  was  his  neighbour  in  the  country  : — 

"Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  theologian,  a  writer;  he  has  been 
revered,  and  dreaded,  and  loved  by  many  generations.  But  to  the  youug  he  was  pre- 
eminently an  English  Gentleman.  In  public  an  unsparing,  but  a  punctilious  and  chival- 
rous, opponent ;  in  private  a  country  neighbour  who  inspired  awe,  that  merged  into 
ease  only  to  merge  again  into  awe,  as,  with  unafTected  simplicity,  he  sank  the  ditterences 
of  age  and  honours  in  forthright  companionship.  To  the  young  neighbour  he  would 
talk  of  his  trees,  of  his  books,  of  his  ivories ;  to  an  Eton  boy,  of  the  reach  above 
Bovcney  Weir,  .of  the  style  of  rowing,  and  of  the  slang  in  vogue  at  Eton  seventy 
years  since ;  but  to  each  with  faultless  courtesy,  and  of  all  things  with  unfailing 
memory,  he  would  so  discourse  that  the  young  Tory  and  the  Eton  boy  drove  home  with  a 
new  pride  and  delight  in  the  fact  that  they  too  were  Englishmen." 

Scarcely  less  noticeable  than  Mr.    Gladstone's  courtesy  was  his  dignity. 
I    think    that,   even    if  one  had  not  known  the  fact,   one  would  on  first 
encountering  him  have  felt  that  one  was   in  the  presence 
of  a  very  great  man.     He  had  the  peculiar  stateliness  of       His  Dignity. 
bearing  which  nowadays  no  one  who  is  less  than  seventy 
seems  capable  of  even  imitating.     He    carried    himself    A\'ith    a    singular 
erectness,   and  his    gestures    and    movements    were,    like    his    dress    and 
pronunciation,   curiously    old-fashioned.       "  Vieille  dcole  bonne    4cole"  said 
Major    Pendennis,   and,   whatever  may  be  thought  of    the    old    school    in 
regard  to  matters  of  greater  moment,  it  certainly  knew  how  to  comport 
itself  on  occasions  of  public  or  social  ceremony. 

A  characteristically  old-fashioned  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature,  and 
one  which  displayed    itself    most    conspicuously  in  his    S(X-ial  demeanour, 
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was   his  feeling    about    Rank,      In   its    highest  relations    this    feeling  was 
reinforced  by  his  views  about  the  office  and  functions  of  the  Sovereign ; 

and,   on  the  plane  immediately  below  the  highest,  propin- 

His  Deference     quity  to    the    Throne     elicited    Mr.     Gladstone's    profound 

to  Rank.         respect.    But  far  beyond  the  region  of  royalty.  Rank  always 

received  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an  old-fashioned  homage. 
When  he  Tvas  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  Lincoln  Divorce-Case,*  he  was 
asked  if  he  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  were  acquainted  with  Lady  Lincoln.  His 
reply  Avas,  "  Yes,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  station,  w^e  were  well  ac- 
quainted Avith  her  ladyship."  t  Pomp,  state,  and  ceremonious  living,  though 
he  utterly  repudiated  them  for  himself,  seemed  to  him  natural  and 
becoming  for  persons  in  great  position.  He  counted  it  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  for  righteousness  that,  being  a  ditke's  son,  he  betook  himself 
seriously  to  the  pursuit  of  politics.  I  once  was  telling  him  of  some  curious 
economies  practised  by  my  father  when  he  was  a  cornet  in  the  Blues,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  warmly  commending  his  self-control,  added,  "And  he  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  son ! '  In  speaking  of  political  candidatures,  he 
once  told  me  that  a  lord  was  worth  a  dozen  of  a  commoner  in  any  popular 
competition  ;  and  he  greatly  lamented  the  abolition  of  the  Nobleman's  Gown 
which  in  the  Oxford  of  his  youth  had  marked  the  privileges  of  higher 
birth.  This  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  claims  of  Rank  had  a  curious  effect 
on  his  bearing  in  society.  In  virtue  of  his  parentage  he  had  the 
infinitesimal  rank  of  a  baronet's  younger  son.  Political  office  had  long  ago 
made  him  a  Privy  Councillor.  But  our  amazing  system  of  precedence  gives 
no  rank  to  the  Prime  Minister  as  such;  and  when,  as  an  octogenarian  Premier, 
he  was  ruling  England  for  the  fourth  time,  Mr.  Gladstone's  place  in  society 
was  behind  a  baron's  eldest  son.  Of  course  this  absurdity  was  always 
rectified  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  Avho,  letting  her  other  guests  go  in 
front,  kept  him  for  her  own  companion  in  the  march  to  the  dining- 
room.  But  when  dinner  "was  over,  and  the  other  guests  courteously 
stood  back  to  allow  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  exit,  he  sternly  refused  to  suffer 
such  a  violation  of  precedence.      "Pray  go  on,   Mr.   Gladstone,"  said  the 

Duke  of  S .      "  I  will  stand  here  till  I  am  tiTrned  into  a  pillar  of  salt 

sooner  than  go  out  before  you,"  thiuidered  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply. 

An  absurd  story  used  to  be  current  among  credulous  people  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  habitually  uncivil  to    the  Queen.      His  views  about  Rank 

being    what    I  have  just  described,   it    would  indeed  have 

His  Demeanour  to-  been  curious  if   he    had  made    a    departure  from  his  usual 

wards  the  Queen,   pi^actice  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who   was  also  his  Sovereign. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  was  so  ridiculously  wide 
of  the  mark  that  it  deserves  mention  only  because,  in  itself  false,  it  is 
fovuided  on  a  truth.  "  I,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  have  no  small 
talk,  and  Peel  has  no  manners."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  manners  but  no 
small  talk.  He  Avas  so  consumed  by  zeal  for  great  subjects  that  he  left 
out  of  account  the  possibility  that  they  might  not  interest  other  people. 
He  paid  to  everyone,  and  not  least  to  ladies,  the  compliment  of  assuming 
that  they  were  on  his  own  intellectual  level,  engrossed  in  the  subjects 
which  engrossed  him,  and  furnished  with  at  least  as  much  information 
as  would  enable  them  to  folloAV  and  to  understand  him.  Hence  the  genesis 
of  that  absurd  story  about  his  demeanour  to  the  Queen. 

*  See  2^ost,  p.  347.  t  See  p.  349  (footnote). 
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"  He  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  -were  a  public  ineeting,"  is  a  complaint  which 
is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  illustrious  lips.  That  most  successful  of 
all  courtiers,  the  astute  Lord  Beaconsfield,  used  to  engage  her  Majesty 
in  conversation  about  water-colour  drawing  and  the  third-cousinships  of 
German  princes.  Mr.  Gladstone  harangued  her  about  the  polity  of  the 
Hittites,  or  the  harmony  between  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  Homer.  The 
Queen,  perjjlexed  and  uncomfortable,  tried  to  make  a  digression — addressed 
a  remark  to  a  daughter,  or  proffered  biscuit  to  a  begging  terrier.  Mr. 
Gladstone  restrained  himself  "with  an  effort  till  the  princess  had  answered 
or  the  dog  had   sat  do^vn,  and  then  promptly  resumed  :   "  I  was  about  to 

say "     Meanwhile  the  flood  had  gathered  force  by  delay,  and  when  it 

burst  forth  again  it  carried  all  before  it. 

No  image,  except  that  of  a  flood,  can  convey  the  notion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's table-talk  on  a  subject  which  interested  him  keenly — its  rapidity, 
its  volume,  its  splash  and  dash,  its  frequent  beauty,  its 
striking  effects,  the  amount  of  varied  matter  which  it  A  Torrent  of  Talk, 
brought  with  it,  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  withstand 
it,  the  unexpectedness  of  its  onrush,  the  subdued  but  fertilised  condition 
of  the  subjected  area  over  which  it  had  jjassed.  The  bare  mention  of 
a  topic  which  interested  him  opened  the  floodgates  and  submerged 
a  province.  But  the  torrent  did  not  wait  for  the  invitation.  If  not 
invited,  it  came  of  its  own  accord ;  headlong,  overwhelming,  sweeping 
all  before  it,  and  gathering  fresh  force  from  everj^  obstacle  which  it 
encountered  on  its  course.  Such  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  table-talk.  Con- 
versation, strictly  so  called,  it  "was  not.  He  asked  questions  when  he  wanted 
information,  and  ansAvered  them  copiously  when  asked  by  others.  But 
there  was  no  give-and-take,  no  meeting  you  half  way,  no  paying  you 
back  in  your  own  conversational  coin.  He  discoursed,  he  lectured,  he 
harangued.  But  if  a  subject  was  started  which  did  not  interest  him  it 
fell  flat.     He  made  no  attempt  to  return  the  ball. 

Although,  when  he  was  amused,  his  amusement  "was  intense  and  long 
sustained,  his  sense  of   humour  was  highly  capricious.     Wlien  a  story  had 
tickled  him,  he  would  ask,  like  a  child,  to  have  it  repeated, 
although  he  remembered    it    in    every  detail ;    but    it  was    a  Capricious  sense 
impossible    for    even    his    most    intimate    friends    to    guess  °^  Humour, 

beforehand  what  would  amuse  him  and  what  would  not ; 
and  he  had  a  most  disconcerting  habit  of  taking  a  comic  story  in  grim 
earnest,  and  arguing  some  farcical  fantasy  as  if  it  were  a  serious 
proposition  of  law  or  logic.  Once,  speaking  in  his  presence  at  a  public 
luncheon,  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  Mrs.  Gladstone's  health.  I  referred 
to  her  as  his  "  better  half,"  and  I  reminded  my  hearers  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  "  the  half  was  more  than  the  whole."  Some  hours 
later  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  asked  me,  "  Where  did  the  ancient  Greeks 
say  that  the  half  was  more  than  the  whole?"  Unluckily,  I  had  forgotten 
both  Hesiod  and  The  Reijublic,  and  was  forced  to  admit  that  I  could  not 
remember  my  authority  for  the  saying.  "I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone.  "Do  yovi  suppose  that  the  Greeks — the  most  logical  race 
of  peoi>le  that  the  woild  has  ever  seen — committed  themselves  to  a  pro- 
position so  preposterous  as  that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole?  If  the 
half  is  more  than  the  whole,  the  half  of  the  half  must  be  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  half  ;  and  so  you  are  indefinitely  conducted  into  absurdities." 
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A  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland  wrote  me  an  indignant  letter 
about  the  Affirmation  Bill  of  1883,  and,  turning  in  his  wrath  from  the 
demerits  of  the  Bill  to  the  crimes  of  its  author,  he  said,  "Before  the  Irish 
Church  was  robbed,  I  was  nominated  to  the  Deanery  of  Tuam,  but,  Mr. 
Disraeli  resigning,  I  was  defrauded  of  my  just  right  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  my  wife,  the  only  surviving  child  of  an  earl,  was  sadly  disappointed ; 
but  there  is  a  just  Judge  above."  This  letter  I  showed  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  it  elicited  no  smile.  Handing  it  back  to  me,  he  asked  with  indignant 
emphasis,  "What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  quoting  an  engagement  of 
my  predecessor's  as  binding  on  me  ? " 

But  while  Mr.  Gladstone's  sense  of  humour  was  thus  capricious  and 
incalculable,  his  sense  of  truth,  of  honour,  of  iij^rightness  had  always  to 
be  reckoned  with,  in  even  the  most  trivial  narratives.  Nothing  funnier 
could  be  imagined  than  the  discomfiture  of  a  story  -  teller  who  had 
fondly  thought  to  entertain  by  an  anecdote  which  depended  for  its 
point  upon  some  ti-ait  of  baseness,  cynicism,  or  sharp  practice.  He 
found  his  tale  received  in  dead  silence,  looked  up  wouderingly  for 
an  explanation,  and  saw  that  what  was  intended  to  amuse  had  only 
disgusted.  Mr.  Browning  once  told  Mr.  Gladstone  a  highly  characteristic 
story  of  Disraelitish  duplicity,  and  for  all  reply  heard  the  indignant  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  call  that  amusing.  Browning?    /  call  it  devilish." 

The  topics  about  which  Mr.    Gladstone   talked  were  indeed  too  inany 

for  enumeration.     Outside  the  professional  subject  of  politics  (about  which 

he    habitually    said    little    excejDt    as    regards    the    remote 

His  Favourite  past),  theology.  Homer,  Dante,  hymnology,  poetry,  novels. 
Topics.  music     and     woodcraft    recur    immediately    to    the    recol- 

lection. But  what  interested  me  most  keenly  was  to  find 
the  number  of  obscure  topics— some  serious  and  some  trivial — about  which 
he  had  apparently  read  and  thought  for  years,  though  he  might  mention 
them  only  once  in  a  decade.  Examples  of  what  I  mean  in  the  trivial 
order  were  such  questions  as  these  :  "  How  many  books  about  epitaphs  are 
•there  in  the  English  language?"  "Do  you  consider  that  there  is  more  to 
eat  in  a  boiled  egg  or  a  poached  one  ?  This  is  a  test-qxiestion  with  me."  In 
the  serious  order  was  the  sudden  disclosure  of  his  belief  about  Immortality. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  hour  when  I  sat  with  him  in  the  park  at  Ha  warden, 
while  a  thunderstorm  was  gathering  over  our  heads,  and  he,  all 
unheeding,  poured  forth,  in  those  organ-tones  of  profound  conviction, 
his  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  not  necessarily  indestructible,  but  that 
immortality  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ  to  the  believer.  The  impression 
of  that  discourse  will  not  be  eifaced  until  the  tablets  of  memory  are 
finally  blotted. 

Broadly   speaking,  there  is  only  one  department  of  human  knowledge 

for  which  I  never  heard  him  express  the  slightest  fondness,  and  that  is 

a  large  one — physical  science.      He   seemed   to   have   some- 

His  Distaste  for  thing  of  the  old  theological  view  that  science  was  wicked. 

Physical  Science,    or,   at  any   rate,    uncanny.      He   seemed  fairly  startled   by 

the    prospect    opened    by    the    discovery    of    the    Rontgen 

rays.      He     was     sceptical     about     some     of     the     best  -  established    con- 

chisions     in    medicine ;     and     had    something    of     a     mediaeval    faith     in 

herbs    and    "  simples."      An    eyewitness    described    how    intensely    he   Avas 

bored     when     a     friend     took     hi)n     round     the    University     Workshops 
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at  Cambridge,  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  wheels  and  circular  saws. 
An  eminent  man  of  science  told  me  that  he  had  once  arranged  to 
take  him  to  Greenwich  Observatory  to  see  a  celebrated  eclipse ;  and 
that,  when  the  night  turned  out  foggy  and  the  trip  was  abandoned, 
he  showed  as  much  delight  as  a  schoolboy  excused  from  a  disagreeable 
lesson.  But,  indeed,  if  his  intellectual  interest  had  embraced  physical 
science,  its  scope  would  have  been  supernatural,  because  it  would  have 
embraced    all  human    knowledge. 

As  a  host,  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  Scriptural  phrase,  given  to  hospitality ; 
and  he  received  his  guests  —  more  especially  such  as  could  by  any  stretch 
be  called  old  friends — with  "that  honest  joy  which  warms 
more  than  dinner  or  wine."     He  carried  compliance  with  the         As  Host, 
tastes  of  his  guests  to  the  extremest  point ;  suffered  tobacco 
(wliich  he  loathed)  to  be  smoked  in  his  dining-room,  and  even,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  dined  with  him,  went  through  the  form  of  putting  a  cigar  between 
his  lips.    As  a  guest,  he  was  perfect.     No  one  made  so  little  fuss  ;  no  one 
so  easily  accommodated  himself  to  new  ways  and  surround- 
ings ;    no  one  put  his  host  and  hostess  so  quickly  and  so        As  a  Guest, 
completely   at    their    ease.      He  was  indeed  a    stickler  for 
punctuality ;  but,  tliis  point  secured,  he  was  the  most  facile  of  visitors.    He 
had  a  keen  faculty  of  enjoyment,  great  appreciation  of  civility  and  atten- 
tion,  and    a    nature    completely    unspoilt  by   success  and  prominence  and 
praise.      It  was  pretty  to  see  his  frank  pleasure  when  a  friend,   howevei' 
undistinguished  or  even  incompetent,  paid  him  a   sincere  compliment-  for 
instance,  on  an    unusually  triumphant    speech.      His  cheek   flushed  like  a 
boy's,  and  his   onyx-eyes  beamed,  as  he  said,  quite  naturally,   "  I  am  glad 
you  thought  so,"  or,  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so."    Another  engaging 
trait  was  his  loyalty  to  Auld   Lang   Syne,  and  I  never  saw  him  so  much 
moved   by  a  personal    compliment    as    he  was    by  a    tribute    from  a  con- 
temporary to  a  certain   grey  Arabian  mare   which,   fifty  years  before,  he 
used  to  ride  in  Hyde  Park. 

If  he  Avas  fond  of  receiving  praise,  he  was  certainly  not  less  fond  of 
bestowing  it.  I  cannot  conceive  that  at  any  period,  or  in  any  imaginable 
circumstance,  he  ever  flattered  ;  but  where  he  thought  it  justly  bestowed, 
his  praise  was  generous,  eager,  and  abundant.  Where  he  thought  it 
justly  hestoiced  —  that  was  an  essential  condition.  He  never  could 
be  induced  to  praise  what  he  did  not  admire.  He  would  sometimes 
soften  the  process  by  saying,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  that  passage  again," 
or  "I  will  look  at  the  picture  more  carefully";  and  I  Avell  remember 
the  laborious  courtesy  with  which  he  once  tried  to  find  something  compli- 
mentary to  say  about  a  Gothic  summer-house  of  stucco  and  blue  glass.  But, 
when  iDressed  for  his  opinion,  he  gave  it  emphatically;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
recall  his  unfaA^ourable  verdict  on  Tennyson's  Ode  to  Virgil,  and  Charles 
Wesley's  "Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul." 

It  would    jjrobably  not    have    been    suspected    by    those   who    casually 
met  Mr.   Gladstone  in  society  and  saw  his    eager    absorp- 
tion   in   his    own  topics   that  he   was    a    close    observer  of     His  Powers  of 
what    went    on    around     him.       It     is     true    that    he    was       observation, 
not    good    at    remembering    the    faces    of    mere    ac(iuaint- 
ances.       Meek    followers  in   the    House  of    Commons,   who    had    sacrificed 
health,  money,  time,  toil,  and  sometimes  conscience,   to  his  cause,  turned, 
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like  the  crushed  worm  when  they  found  that  he  sternly  ignored  their 
presence  in  the  Lobby,  and,  if  forced  to  speak  to  them,  called  them  by 
inappropriate  names.  But  Mdien  he  was  brought  into  close  contact 
with  people,  or  felt  the  least  interest  in  them,  he  observed  them — their 
appearance,   their  traits,  their  ways — with  startling    minuteness. 

His  love  of  beauty  was,  of  course,  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  character- 
istics,  and  beauty,  in  its  highest  form  of  human  nature,  made  a  i^owerful 

appeal    to    his    sympathies.        In    T^omen    the    gift    which 
Love  of  specially  attracted    him  was  what,  for  want    of   a   better 

Beauty.  ^vord,   one  must  call  Womanliness  ;  and  he  had  his  list  of 

the  handsomest  men  he  had  ever  known,  as  exact  and 
complete  as  his  list  of  the  greatest  preachers  or  the  most  gifted 
speakers.  When  his  interest  in  a  man  or  woman  was  aroused,  he  had 
a  keen  eye,  not  only  for  general  effect,  but  for  details.  He  greatly  dis- 
liked beards  and  moustaches,  not  only  or  chiefly  because  they  impeded 
utterance,  but  because  they  concealed  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  human  face,    and  also  because  they  harboured  the  fumes 

of  tobacco.     "Surely  must  smoke  very  bad   cigars,"  he  once  said  of 

a  colleague;    "his  beard  is  absolutely  an  offence."    Of  another:  " has 

a  great  many  merits,  but  not  the  merit  of  looking  young  for  his  years." 
After  he  had  addressed  the  Union  at  Oxford  in  1890,  he  was  asked  if 
he  had  noticed  any  special  difference  between  the  undergraduates  of 
the  present  day  and  tliose  of  his  youth.  He  replied  instantly,  "Yes — 
their  dress.  I  was  told  that  I  had  in  my  audience  many  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best-connected  men  in  the  University,  and  there  wasn't  one  of  them 
whom  I  couldn't  have  dressed  from  top  to  toe  for  five  pounds."  On  a 
lady  who  had  sate  by  him  at  dinner  he  pronounced  the  stern  judgment 
that  she  was  greedy,  because  she  eschewed  mutton  and  fed  upon  kick- 
shaws. Greediness,  indeed,  was  a  fault  specially  abhorrent  to  a  man 
whose  wholesome  appetite  was  constantly  and  completely  satisfied  with 
roast  beef  and  rice  -  pudding,  Stilton  cheese,  and  two  glasses  of  port. 
All  elaborate  or  unknown  dishes  he  regarded  with  an  amusing  mixture  of 
fear  and  dislike,  and  to  eat  raw  oysters  was,  in  his  judgment,  sheer 
barbarism. 

It    was  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  social  peculiarities  that  he  did    not  cul- 
tivate the  society  of  his   colleagues.      To  one  or  two  of  them  indeed  he 

was  warmly  attached ;  but,  as  a  rule,   he  kept  his  personal 

His  Relations  with  friendships     and     his      official      relations      quite      distinct. 

his  Colleagues.     Jt    has    Idccu    said    that    men     who     have     only     worked 

together  have  only  half  lived  together  ;  and  in  this  sense 
Mr.  Gladstone  only  half  lived  with  his  colleagues.  Though,  in  official 
dealings,  he  was  accessible  and  frank,  he  did  not  feel  bound,  merely 
because  a  man  was  in  his  Government,  to  cultivate  intimacy  with 
him  when  business  Avas  over.  A  member  of  his  first  Cabinet  told  me 
that  he  had  never  been  invited  into  the  chief's  house,  except  to  the  full- 
dress  dinner,  or  as  a  unit  in  an  assembly  of  the  Liberal  party.  Probably 
this  habit  of  aloofness  helps  to  account  for  the  notable  fact  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  left  behind  him  no  school  of  Gladstoniau  politicians. 
He  was  formed  by  Peel,  and  inherited  his  traditions ;  but,  so  far 
as  his  colleagues  are  concerned,  he  formed  no  one  and  transmitted 
nothing. 
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It  was  when  politics  were  banished,  and  when  he  was  completely  at 
home  among  men  who  shared  his  interests  in  other  fields,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  peculiarly  delightful.  He  was,  beyond  most  men,  obliging, 
encouraging,  and  accommodating,  and  would  readily  respond  to  a  request, 
for  some  special  contribution  to  the  i^leasantness  of  the  evening. 
Unhickily,  I  am  not  old  enough  to  have  heard  him  sing  "  Camp  Town 
Races,"  as  described  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  Diary.  But  in  my  time 
he  was  always  ready  to  tell  a  story  or  recite  a  poem  which  his  host  might 
ask  for.  His  story-telling  was  really  dramatic.  I  remember  with 
equal  vividness  the  solemn  roll  of  his  voice  as  he  declaimed  the 
last  stanza  of  Scott's  version  of  Dies  Irce,  and  the  tAvinkling  enjoy- 
ment with  which  he  repeated  some  grotesque  verses  of  Canning's,  in 
which  the  language  was  ransacked  for  rhymes  to   "  breeches." 

Yes,  Avhen  life  was  going  well  and  he  was  in  the  right  vein,  he  was 
unsurpassable  in  pleasantness,  facility,   geniality,   and  good  comradeship  ; 

and  yet  all  the  while  there  was  something  formidable. 
A  Formidable  I  felt  a  genuine  and  wholesome  awe  of  his  down- 
Personality,        rightness,     his     thoroughness,     his     argumentative     force. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  any  human  being  ever  took  a 
liberty  with  him  in  private  intercourse,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  seen  it  done  in  Parliament.  The  "  vulnerable  temper  and 
impetuous  moods "  which  he  long  ago  ascribed  to  himself,  though 
disciplined  by  the  most  splendid  self-control,  made  themselves  seen  and 
felt,  and,  by  a  curious  influence,  checked  the  expression  of  opinions 
which  he  did  not  share.  An  instance  may  be  allowed.  I  was  once 
dining  with  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  men,  of  ^vhom  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
one.  He  began  praising  the  scheme  of  a  Channel  Tunnel ;  one  man 
agreed  loudly ;  no  one  expressed  dissent ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was 
pleased  to  find  so  complete  an  agreement.  Personally  I  was  opposed  to 
the  tininel,  and  I  suspected  that  some  of  the  others  shared  my  view. 
I  thereupon  i^roposed  to  take  a  division,  when  it  appeared  that  only 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  one  other  favoured  the  tunnel,  and  that  all  the 
rest  were  opposed  to  it.  Yet  they  had  been  awed  into  silence,  which 
had  been  interpreted  as  consent. 

But  something  more  remains  to  be  described.  The  permanent  power  by 
which  this  great  man  held  his  friends  awe-struck  and  spell-bound  was  the 
sense,  from  time  to  time  borne  in  upon  them  with  startling  suddenness,  that 
in   the   gayest   moments  of  social   intercourse— amid  the  most   distracting 

turmoils  of  contentious  occupation — his  inner  life  was  lived 
Tne  Inner  Life,     unbrokenly  with  God.      It  has  been   my  privilege  to  know 

great  saints  in  various  communions,  but  they  have  been 
either  ministers  of  religion  by  profession  or  recluses  from  the  world  by 
choice.  Here  "was  a  man  who  enjoyed  his  human  pleasures  with  the 
keenest  zest,  and  fought  his  human  battles  with  the  most  masterful 
energy ;  and  yet  all  the  while  was  dwelling  (to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own) 
"in  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary  whereof  the  walls  are  not  built  with 
hands." 


Mr.   George  Russell,  in  the  foregoing  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
society,    has    left    little    for   anyone    else    to  add.       The    pictiire    he    has 
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drawn  shows  the  great  man  in  his  various  moods— always  delightful  in 
his  personal  courtesy,  sometimes  gay  and  buoyant,  at  other  times  charged 
with  an  over-mastering  and  passionate  sense  of  the  gravity  of  life,  and 
always  leaving  upon  those  who  Avere  brought  in  contact  with  him  the 
sense  of  a  great  and  formidable  personality.  Men  trod  lightly  in  his 
presence,  as  the  Swiss  guides  tell  us  Ave  must  do  on  certain  of  the 
higher  passes  of  the  Alps.  Tliere  Avas  alAA'ays,  Avhen  Avith  him,  the 
consciousness  that  an  avalanche  might  suddenly  thundei-  doAvu  upon 
one's  head. 

That  inability  to  recognise  the  faces  of  his  acquaintances,  and  even  of 
his    friends,    to  Avhich    Mr.    Russell  has  alluded,    AA'as  a  serious  draAvback 

to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  i^ublic 
Faces  and  Names,  life.  Many  of  his  supporters 
openly  resented  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  knoAA^  them  in  the  street,  or 
even  in  the  Lobby.  They  thought  that  he 
"  cut "  them  delibei'ately.  Mr.  Gladstone 
Avas  absolutely  incapable  of  this  form  of 
rudeness.  It  A\'as  his  misfortune,  not  his 
fault,  that  he  had  not  that  quickness  of 
Adsion  Avhich  enables  some  men  to  recog.- 
nise  again  any  face  that  they  haA'e  once 
seen.  "  I  am  unfortunately  not  able  to 
recognise  faces,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "but 
I  alAAays  remember  names.  If  only  I  am 
told    the   name   of    a    man   Avho  is  brought 

all  right."  And  this  I 
true,  CA'en  in  my  oaa'ii 
Avith  him. 

His  devoted  friend,  Mr.  Armitstead,  Avho 
did  so  much  for  his  comfort  and  happiness 
in  his  closing  years,  has  told  an  amusing 
story  with  regard  to  this  defective  vision 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  One  day  Mr.  Armit- 
stead and  Mr.  John  Mf)rley  ai-riAed  at  HaAA^arden  Castle  on  a  visit.  If 
there  Avere  tAAO  men  in  the  AAorld  Avhose  faces  AAere  at  that  time 
familiar  to  Mr.  Gladstone  they  were  Mr.  Morley  and  Mi'.  Armitstead. 
On  reaching  the  Castle  they  learned  that  its  master  AAas  out  in  the 
park,  and  the  day  being  fine  they  strolled  out  to  meet  him.  As  it  liap- 
jjened,  they  did  not  find  him  until  they  reached  a  priA'ate  portion  of 
the  grounds,  to  Avhich  strangers  AA'ere  not  admitted.  As  they  AAere 
hastening  toAvards  him  they  saAV  that  he  A\as  also  coming  to  meet 
them  AA'ith  a  someAvhat  stern  expression  upon  his  face.  No  smile  of 
AA^elcome  caused  his  features  to  relax ;  he  eyed  them  sca- ei-ely,  and  AA^as 
evidently  about  to  question  them  as  to  their  presence  in  the  priA'ate 
grounds,  Avhen  one  of  them  spoke  and  reA'ealed  their  identity.  Although 
close  to  them  he  had  not  i-ecognised  their  familiar  faces.  I  tell  this 
little  incident  because  it  may  carry  comfort  to  some  A\ho  haA^e  imagined 
themselves  slighted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  former  times. 

Amid   many   delightful   i)ictures   of  him  in    social    scenes    tjiere    is  one 
which    stands  out    in   special    pi'ominence.      Mrs.    (Gladstone    had  giA'en    a 


to  me,  then  it  is 
found  to  be  quite 
limited  intercourse 
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large    garden    party   one  day  at  Dollis   Hill,    the  pleasant  country  house 

where    they    spent    several   summers    after    1886.      Tliere    was    a    brilliant 

company  of  guests  wandering  under  the  trees,  chatting  or 

A  Garden  Pa-ty    partaking  of  refreshments.      When  Mr.  Gladstone  had  wel- 

at  Dollis  Hill,      comed  everybody,  and  had  enjoyed  his  usual  special  chat 

with  Lord  Acton,  he  went  to  a  table  on  the  lawn  where 

some  very  young  children  were  taking  tea  under  the  charge  of  a  governess. 

Here   he    found    a    seat,    and    instantly    plunging    into    conversation    with 

them,     made     that     table     the     merriest     spot     at     Dollis    Hill    for     the 

rest  of    the    afternoon.      The    older    people    natvirally    kept    apart;    they 

could   not    listen  to    the  cries   of    delight  and    bursts  of    laughter   which 

came  from  the  children  without  feeling  that  they  were  being  entertained 

by  one  who  had  himself  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  the  lot  of  the  present  writer  to  see  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  social  board  in  a  very  different  mood  from  this.  The  dinner- 
party was  a  small  one,  but  in  addition  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  it  comprised  one  other  A^ery  eminent  man,  Mr.  Russell 
Russell  Lowell.  Lowell.  Everybody  anticipated  with  delight  the  con- 
versation of  two  such  men.  But  somehow  or  other,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowell  did  not  "hit  it  off."  It  was  in  the  days  when 
the  Home  Rule  coiitrijversy  was  most  bitter,  and  by  an  unlucky  chance 
the  question  of  Ireland  was  raised.  It  Avas  not  political  but  artistic  Ireland 
that  was  toixched  upon.  Mr.  Lowell  was  mildly  sarcastic  at  the  expense 
of  the  Irish  people.  "  What  had  they  done  in  art?  Had  they  ever  done 
anything  at  all  ?  "  and  so  forth.  It  was  evident  that  he  meant  to  "  draw  " 
the  illustrious  Englishman,  and  "draw"  him  he  did,  with  a  vengeance. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  kept  himself  under  restraint ;  but  at 
last  the  sarcasms  of  Lowell  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  peoj^le  moved  him 
beyond  endurance,  and  suddenly  the  avalanche  fell.  "What  has  Ireland 
done  for  art,  you  ask  me,  Lowell  ?  "  he  thundei  ed  forth,  striking  the  table 
as  he  spoke,  as  though  it  had  been  the  familiar  box  at  the  House  of  Commons. 
"What  has  Ireland  done  for  art?  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  tell  you;" 
and  suddenly  we  heard  poured  forth  in  vehement  and  almost  passionate 
speech  a  series  of  statements  so  sweeping  and  so  strong  that  they  faiiiy 
staggered  those  of  vis  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Gladstone  affirmed,  had  done  great  things  for  art  before  the  artistic 
days  of  Rome  or  Greece.  Lowell,  still  provokingly  cool,  said,  "  I  have  never 
heard  of  these  things  ?  What  are  they  ? "  Again  the  avalanche  fell,  and 
with  such  force  that  a  very  young  lady  at  the  table  turned  to  her  next 
neighboiir  in  alarm  and  said,   "They  are  not  quarrelling,  I  hope?" 

Truly    Mr.    Gladstone  was  a  man   of   many  moods.      Yet  as  one  looks 
back,  the  mood  which  seems  to  have  been  most  constant  in  his  social  inter- 
course was  one  of  a  gentle  and  fascinating  courtesy,  and  a  manifest  desire 
to  make  things  pleasant  for  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 
He  would  talk  to  each  man  of  the  subject  in  which  that  man  was  most 
deejjly  interested,   and  would  pay   him  the   compliment  of 
All  TWng-s  to      asking  him  for  information  on  that  particular  subject.     To 
All  Men.  ^i^q  jovirnalist  he  would  talk  of  the  news]3apers  of  the  day 

"with  a  frankness  that  was  sometimes  rather  disconcerting. 

"The  is  a  very  good  paper,"  he  said  once  to  a  journalist    at    the 

dinner-table,  "ibis  one  of  the  papers  I  like  to  read."    Now  the was 
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a  paper  which  had  for  years  been  in  deadly  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone 

himself.      "Yes,"  he  continued,  "Mr.  M "  (the  editor  of  the  paper)  "is 

a  very  able  man.  He  knows  what  he  is  about.  I  always  like  to  see  what 
he  has  to  say  upon  a  subject ;  and  whenever  I  read  a  bad  leading  article 
in  the ,  I  say  to  myself,  '  Now  Mr.  M must  be  taking  a  holiday.' " 

To  the  doctor  he  would  talk  in  the  same  fashion  of  old  physicians,  old 
theories  of  medicine,  old  remedies,  or  the  practical  hygiene  of  to-day ; 
to  the  author  he  spoke  of  books,  and  to  the  theologian  of  theology.  But 
a  man  did  not  need  to  be  author  or  theologian  or  politician  to  engage  his 
courteous  attention.  Once  at  a  dinner  which  would  have  been  a  very  dull 
one  but  for  his  presence,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  delighting  the  majority  of 
the  company  by  his  brilliant  talk,  turned  to  the  host,  who  was  sitting  in 
silence,  and  apparently  feeling  himself  out  of  the  conversational  circle.  There 
was  one  question,  however,  on  which  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  was 
as  good  as  that  of  any  other  man.  That  was  the  question  of  port.  Mr. 
Gladstone  knew  this,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  destroyed  his  host's  apparent 
feeling  of  isolation  by  engaging  him  in  a  discussion  upon  the  great  port 
vintages  of  the  century. 

As  Mr.  Russell  has  told  us  in  his  reminiscences,  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal 
tastes  were  extraordinarily  simple.  Made  dishes  were  his  abhorrence.  He 
would  never  touch  anything  that  came  from  the  interior  of  an  animal,  such 
as  kidneys  or  sweetbread.  The  plainer  the  fare  the  better  it  suited  him. 
Any  dish  the  composition  of  which  he  did  not  know  he  regarded  with 
positive  repugnance.  All  this  must  have  made  the  constant  dining-out 
of  the  London  season  something  of  a  trial  to  him.  Yet  he  enjoyed 
social  intercourse  with  his  fellows  so  much,  and  found  so  great  a  relaxa- 
tion and  stimulus  in  meeting  friends,  or  even  strangers,  at  a  dinner- 
table,  that  at  the  busiest  periods  of  his  life  he  was  a  regular  diner-out. 
House  of  Commons  business  alone  sufficed  to  make  him  break  a  dinner- 
engagement.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  for  quite  half  a 
century  his  name  was  more  potent  than  that  of  any  other  man— save, 
perhaps,  the  evanescent  lion  of  the  moment — when  offered  as  an  attraction 
at  a  dinner  party.  There  w^ere  few  people,  indeed,  whether  they  agreed 
with  him  or  not  in  politics,  who  did  not  find  an  invitation  "to  meet 
Mr.  Gladstone"  irresistible.  Thus  for  the  whole  period  of  his  public 
career  the  social  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  was  hardly  less  conspicuous 
than  his  public  life.  He  drew  to  himself  almost  as  much  attention  at 
the  dinner-table  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Wemyss  Reid. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    AS    A   PEELITE— 1846-1859. 

A  Period  of  Opportunism— The  Corn  Laws  :  Peel's  Conversion— Mr.  Gladstone  without  a  Seat- 
Recalling  a  Governor— A  Flirtation  with  Scarborough— Elected  for  Oxford  University- 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews— Pabnerston  and  Gladstone— Church  Rates— The  Naviga- 
tion Laws— Canada  and  Home  Rule— The  Lincoln  Divorce— Domestic  Sorrows— The 
Gorham  Judgment— Unshaken  Loyalty  to  the  Church— The  Secession  of  Manning 
and  Hope— Mr,  Gladstone's  Estimate  of  Hope— The  Case  of  Don  Pacifico :  A  Duel 
between  Palmerston  and  Gladstone— Death  of  Peel— The  Neapolitan  Horrors— Sir 
James  Lacaita's  Recollections— Mr.  Gladstone  Appeals  to  the  Civilised  World— The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill— Protectionist  Activity— The  Peelites  Coalesce  with  the 
Whigs— Gladstone  Tears  Disraeli's  Budget  to  Pieces— The  Aberdeen  Ministry— Mr. 
Gladstone  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— Trouble  Brewing  in  the  East— The  Paper 
Duty— Drifting  into  War  with  Russia— University  Reform— The  Government  Defeated— 
Mr.  Gladstone  Resigns  and  Works  for  Peace— A  Criticism  of  "  Maud  "—Relations 
with  Lord  Aberdeen— Civil  Service  Reform— Northcote  Seeks  and  Finds  a  Leader— 
The  Case  of  the  Lorcha  ^?-roK-— Palmerston's  Victory  in  the  Country— Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Opposition  to  Bethell's  Divorce  Bill— His  Rules  of  Policy  in  the  East— Lord 
Derby's  Ministry— Mr.  Gladstone's  Economic  Progress— His  Mission  to  the  Ionian 
Lslands— About  to   "find   Himself." 

IF  the  political  period  iipou  which  we  are  embarking  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  those  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  naturally 
divides  itself,  it  must  be  said  that  the  times  are  more  to  blame  than  the 
man.  The  loosening  of  party  ties  had  created  a  spirit  of  opportunism  and 
intrigue  which  drove  principles  into  the  study  and  politics  on  to  the 
platform.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  described  as  an  opportunist  with  a 
conscience.  During  the  coming  thirteen  years  this  qualification  was  to 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  success :  and  a  rival  who  was  less 
encumbered  with  scruples  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  consistency  and 
mounted  with  more  rapidity  up   the  ladder  of  political  success. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  statesmen  on  either  side  of  the  House  were 
theoretically  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.     In  fact,  they  had 
only  been  prevented  from  acting   earlier  by  the  iunnense 
strength  of  the  landed  interest.     The  publicists  had  already     The  Corn  Laws, 
been  converted  when  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  converted 
the  country.     "Whately  once  said  that   "before  long,   political  economists 
of  some  sort^  or  other  must  govern  the  world " ;    and,   so  far  as  England 
was  concerned,   the  advent   of   Peel,   Graham,   and   Gladstone  to  power  in 
1841    quickly  proved  the  truth  of  the  prediction.     Already,   on  December 
l.")th,   1842,  Lord  Spencer,  discussing  the  Corn  Laws  with  Greville,  thought 
"  Peel  must  be  conscious  that  in  the  end  they  must  go." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  spoken  of  Peel's  lack  of  foresight  as  partly  ex- 
plaining the  suddenness  of  his  political  changes  ;  and  it  certainly  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  when  Peel  denounced  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
in  1828,  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  to  introduce  it  in 
1829,   or   that   when,   in    1842,   he    rejected    the    reduction    of   the  duty  on 
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corn  to  eight  shillings,  he  contemplated  the  necessity  for  its  complete 
abolition  four  years  later.  Bnt  Lord  Aberdeen  frankly  maintained  the 
paradox.  "I  believe,"  he  said  in  a  conversation  recorded 
by  his  fi'iend  Nassau  Senior,  "  that  in  1828,  and  long  Peels  Conversion, 
before  1828,  he  foresaw  that  Catholic  Emancipation  must 
be  granted  :  and  he  said  to  me,  after  making  his  Pioteetionist  speech 
in  1842,  that  it  was  the  last  time  that  he  would  speak  against  Free  Trade." 
And  when  Senior  objected  that  this  was'  to  defend  Peel's  intelligence 
at  the  expense  of  his  honesty.  Lord  Aberdeen  answered :  "A  Prime 
Minister  is  not  a  free  agent.  To  break  up  a  Government,  to  renounce 
all  the  good  that  you  hoped  to  do,  and  leave  imperfect  all  the  good 
that  you  have  done,  to  hand  over  power  to  persons  whose  objects  or 
whose  measui'es  you  disapprove,  even  merely  to  alienate  and  politically 
to  injure  your  friends,  is  no  slight  matter.      All    this,  however,  Peel  was 

perfectly  Avilling  to 
do  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  abso- 
lutely necessary.  His 
fault  was  not  that 
he  refused  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  but 
that  he  delayed  it 
to  the  last  moment." 
But  was  the  sacrifice 
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necessary  ? 
the  mistake 
which  Avas 
made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel 
upon  these 
casions    was 


Surely 


His 
Mistake. 


two    oc- 
not    so 


much    the    delay    in 


making 


public 
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a 
change   of   policy   as 
the     reserve     which 
AAlthheld,     not     per- 
his  leading  supporters  in  the  country, 
that    was  going  on  in  his  mind,   thus 


haps  from  his  colleagues,  but  from 
the  gi'adual  process  of  conviction 
endangering  his  party  and  destroying  its  solidarity. 

In  truth,  when  once  the  reform  of  the  taiift"  had  been  undertaken  in  an 
anti-Protectionist  spirit,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  only  a  matter 
of  time.      Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself   accurately  described  that   repeal  as 


not  an  isolated  measui-e, 
and  complex  system  of 
of  my  lifetime,  reaching 
1865.""* 

On  the  other  hand  Mi 


but   "  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  large 
legislation    Avliich    has 
from  about    the    year 


distinguished    a    portion 
1840    to    about    the  year 


Gladstone  never 


forgot 


nor  failed  to  remind 
others  of  that  great  Avork  of  agitation,  or  rather  of  national  education, 
which,  directed  and  inspired  by  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  finally 
made  the  movement  for  repeal  more  formidable,  even  to  a  Tory  Minister, 

*  Speech  at  Cardiff,  July  6th,  1889. 
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thau  the  counter  terrors  of  the  landlords :  "  Wlien  the  Corn  Laws  were 
repealed,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  that  memorable  day,  did  justice  to  the 
authors  of  the  repeal.  They  were  not  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 
They  were  not  even,  according  to  him,  the  Ministers  of  the  day.  It 
was  the  plain,  persuasive,  convincing  eloquence  of  Cobden  that  had 
brought  about  the  change."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  six  months.    He 
liad  given  up  his  seat  for  Newark,  as  Ave  have  seen,  and  was  unable  to  find 
another.      Moncktou  Milnes,  in  a  letter  of  May  1.5tli,  com- 
without  a  Siat,      men  ted  upon  this  prolonged  divorce  of  an  important  Minister 
1846.  from  Parliament :  "  Gladstone  has  not  yet  got  a  seat  in  Parlia- 

ment, and  I  fancy  the  Colonies  cannot  much  longer  like  to 
go  on  unrepresented — a  Secretary  of  State  out  of  Parliament  for  four  months 
of  the  session,  and  Avith  no  Under-Secretary  in  Parliament,  is  an  anomaly 
even  in  these  days."  It  would  be  impossible  now.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  author  and  abettor  of  a  grave  constitutional 
anomaly.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  his  best  financial 
lieutenant  was  thus  precluded  from  taking  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
Corn  LaAV  Repeal  Bill,  for  help  was  sorely  needed  against  the  bitter 
obstruction  of  Bentinck  and  the  dashing  attacks  of  Disraeli.  OtherAvise 
the  Bill  itself  Avas  a  simple  enough  measure,  and  hardly  required 
those  special  aptitudes  AAdiich  Mr.  Gladstone  had  acquired  and  practised 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  tile  end  of  June  the  Bill  had  passed  its 
third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
A\as  defeated  by  an  "  unholy"  alliance  of  Protectionists,  Irishmen,  Radicals, 
and  Whigs  on  the  second  reading  of  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  made  way  for  Lord  John  Riissell,  and  thus  Mr.  Gladstone  AA^as  released 
from  the  responsibilities  of  office. 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  hoAA-ever,  he  had  left  an  opening  for  his 
enemies  in  the  future — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Gladstone  Avas  exceedingly  unpopular  except  in  the  comparatively  small 
circle  of  his  i^ersonal  friends  and  political,  or  rather  ecclesiastical,  adherents. 
"The  case  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot "  belongs  to  the  history  of  Tasmania, 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  it  Avas  then  generally  called,  an  island  at  that 
time  rich  in  the  number  rather  thau  in  the  quality  of 
Recalling  a  its  GoA'ernors.  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  explorer,  who  became 
Governor.  Governor  in  1837,  AA^as  dismissed  by  Stanley  in  1843.  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  was  then  appointed.  Tasmania  AA^as 
not  a  bed  of  roses  for  even  a  competent  administrator.  The  free  settlers 
AA'ere  agitating  and  protesting  against  the  introduction  of  convicts  who 
dcA-eloped  into  bushrangers  after,  and  often  before,  the  completion  of  their 
sentence.  Stanley  refused  to  take  any  notice;  and  the  "patriotic  six" 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  resigned  rather  than  sanction  the 
disbursements  necessary  for  police  and  gaols.  Mr.  Gladstone,  haA'ing  suc- 
ceeded Stanley,  found  that  Wilmot  Av^as  neglecting  his  duties  as  GoA^ernor, 
and  that  there  Avere  persistent  rumours  against  his  private  character. 
Accordingly,  shortly  before  leaAing  office,  he  recalled  the  GoA'ernor,  and 
also  sent  a  private  despatch  marked  "  secret,"  informing  Wilmot  that  his 
re-appointment  to  another  post  could  not  be  considered  unless  and  until 
these  charges  affecting  his  character  AAcre  disposed  of. 

*  Speech  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  March  24th,  1890. 
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The  attacks  upon  Wilmot's  private  character  were  not  publicly  sub- 
stantiated ;  indeed,  he  was  acquitted  by  some  of  his  leading  political 
opponents  in  Tasmania ;  and  much  of  the  public  syinpathy  enlisted  by  his 
recall,  and  enlarged  by  his  death,  was  converted  into  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  discussion  was  not  ended  luitil  oil  March  25th,  1847,  the 
House  of  Lords  assented  to  Lord  Stanley's  motion  for  the  publication  of 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Governor's  recall. 

There  were  a  variety  of  charges  and  insinuations  made  against  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  that  he  had  recalled  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  on  account  of 
rumours  about  his  private  character  ;  that  though  the  recall  indeed  was 
based  on  other  grounds,  yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  despatch — a  despatch,  they 
said,  calculated  to  blast  the  man's  reputation — was  inspired  by  these 
anonymous  and  untrustworthy  rumours ;    and  so  forth. 

These  base  and  scandalovis  reports  were  so  prevalent  and  so  damaging 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  that  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  still 
acting  as  his  secretary,  was  deputed  to  reply.  "Mr.  Gladstone,"  said 
Xorthcote,  in  the  course  of  an  explanation  which  may  be  regarded  as 
at  once  authoritative  and  decisive,  "did  not  recall  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  on 
account  of  the  rumoiu'S  affecting  his  private  character,  but  on  account  of 
his  having  given  general  dissatisfaction,  both  to  Mr,  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Stanley,  by  his  mode  of  transacting  public  business,  and  more  particularly 
on  account  of  his  having  ^hown  himself  utterly  incompetent  to  administer 
a  very  important  and  very  difficult  system  of  convict  discipline,  and 
having  permitted  the  most  horrible  and  unheard-of  wickedness  to 
become  general  among  the  convicts  placed  under  his  superintendence,  not 
only  without  resisting,  but,  almost  without  exception,  apparently  without 
noticing  it.  Having  so  recalled  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  con- 
sidered him  a  candidate  for  employment  in  a  place  for  "which  he  would 
have  been  less  unfit,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rumours  in  question ; 
but  the  rumours  had  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  Avith  the  recall 
itself." 

Unfortunately,  there  were  a  great  many  i^eople  who,  with  no  desire  to 
clear  the  reputation  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  had  a  great  wish  to  injure 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  began  to  talk  about  "the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,"  his  talent  for  mystification,  his  love  of 
hair-splitting,  his  circumlocutions  and  circumvolutions,  the  overprudishness 
of  his  moral  sense,  and  so  on.  Now  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  of 
Wilmot  Avas  that  he  was  a  bad  Governor  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  bad 
man.  Under  these  circumstances  most  Ministers  "  would  have  dismissed 
him  without  scruple  and  never  troubled  their  heads  about  reappointing 
him.  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  differently.  He  knew  that  if  Sir  Eardley  had 
failed  as  a  Governor,  it  was  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  He 
knew  what  an  acute  mortification  he  was  inflicting  by  the  painful  but 
necessary  step  of  recalling  him,  and  he  desired  to  soften  the  bloAV  by 
accompanying  it  with  a  notice  that  he  would  consider  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  employment  elsewhere.  Lastly,  he  knew  that  if  the  rumours 
against  him  were  to  be  believed,  re-employment  Avas  out  of  question ; 
but  he  felt  that  it  was  possible  that  they  admitted  of  refutation.  It  is 
because  he  so  felt,  and  because  so  feeling  he  refused  to  condemn  un- 
heard or  to  strike  in  the  dark,  that  he  has  now  been  exposed  to  the 
misrepresentation  and   abuse  Avhich  he  might  so  easily  have  avoitled   by 
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acting  like  a  coward,  that  is  to  say,  by  not  acting  at  all."  *  It  need  only 
be  added  that  Northcote's  warm  defence  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  despatches  and  Wilmot's  letter  in  reply. 

In    the     spring    of    1847     the    approaching     dissolution    of    Parliament 
brought     together    memberless     constituencies     and     seatless     politicians. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  looking  for  a  seat  when,  at  the 
A  Flirtation  with  beginning  of  the  year  1847,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Scarborough,  1847.    representation  of  Oxford  University.     But  before  deciding 

to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  he  indulged  in  a  mild 
flirtation  with  Scarborough.  A  portion  of  his  correspondence  with  Sir 
F.  W.  Trench,  M.P.  for  that  borough,  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  At 
the  end  of  April  he  writes  an  interesting  letter  in  a  serious  vein,  as  if  he 
really  contemplated  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Scarboroiigh  Con- 
servatives. At  any  rate,  he  mentions  one  or  two  points  to  which  it 
would  be  better  to  advert  at  the  outset  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
subsequent  disagreement : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  determined  either  not  to  re-enter  Parliament,  or  to  re-enter  it 
in  a  condition  to  exercise  my  judgment  freely,  and  without  pledges  given  beforehand, 
upon  all  matters  of  public  concern.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  always  entertained 
an  insuperable  objection  to  what  is  called  treating  at  elections,  as  well  as  to  what- 
ever resembles  political  corruption.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  the  services  of  many 
persons  may  be  required  in  a  contested  election,  as  well  as  the  use  of  many  articles ; 
and  the  expenses  connected  with  them  cannot  well  be  conducted  with  the  same 
care  as  that  of  a  domestic  establishment.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  laxity  of  this  kind 
within  any  moderate  bounds,  but  under  the  name  of  treating  I  mean  to  include  all 
those  methods  of  entertainment  which  lead  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  and  under 
that  of  political  corruption  I  could  not  refuse  to  class  all  payments  for  nominal  and 
unsubstantial  services,  or  payments  so  arranged  as  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  to 
give  the  voter  a  price  for  his  vote." 

He  added  that  he  could  not  consent  to  give  subscriptions  for  religious 
pTirposes  outside  his  own  communion. 

But  a  month  later  he  had  decided  to  stand  for  Oxford  University ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  June  he  accordingly  broke  off  the  negotiations 
with  his  friends  at  Scarborough. 

The  attractions  of  a  University  seat  were  at  that  time  great.      Canning 

had    longed  for  Oxford,    Peel  had  won  and    lost  it.      The  expenses    of    a 

membei-   wei'e  very  trifling,  and  the  constituency  "was  still 

Standing  for  Oxford  regarded  as  an  intellectvial  one ;  for  so  great  was  the  political 

University,  1847.     acujuen  and  collective  wisdom  of  the  electorate  of  Oxford 

University    that    even    a    statesman    might    derive    fresh 

dignity   and   authority  from  its   choice.     Mr.  Gladstone   little   knew   with 

what  a  burden  he  was  encumbering  himself.     Oxford   stunted  his  political 

growth  and  for   a  time  seemed  likely    to  retain    or    regain    him    for    the 

Conservative  party. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Avould  get  the  better  of 
his  opponent  Round,  a  Balliol  man,  who  was  suspected  of  unorthodoxy 
and    accused    of    Nonconformity,      At    the  end    of   the  third    day  of   the 

*  See  "  The  Case  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  considered  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  Stafford  H. 
Northcote,  Esq.,"  2nd  edition,  London,  1847. 
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poll,  Saturda.y,  July  31st,  2,000  members  of  Convocation  had  either  voted 
or  paired,  and  the  poll  stood : — 


Inglis     

Gladstone        

Round    

Round's  snp^)orters  refused  to  aban- 
don hope,   and   insisted  on    keeping 

the  poll  open  foi'  the 
The  Result.        Monday  and  Tuesday 

following  ;  but  they 
could  not  alter  the  previous  result, 
and  the  final  figures  were :  Inglis, 
1,700;  Gladstone,  997;  Round,  824. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  voting  strength  Avas 
naturally  greatest  in  his  own  col- 
lege and  in  Oriel,  the  home  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  Thus  at 
Christ  Church  he  polled  180  against 
Inglis's  240  and  Round's  68,  and  at 
Oriel  74  against  Inglis's  92  and 
Round's  25.  Round  was  beaten  even 
Balliol,   his    own    college,    where 


1,600 
950 
757 


Inglis    98,    Glad- 


ni 

the    figures    were 

stone  58,  Round  46. 

One  of  the  ablest  pieces  of  elec- 
tion literature  belonged  to  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  the  contest.  It  was 
Avritten  (anonymously)  by  the  Rev. 
C.  P.  Chretien,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel. 
He  praises  Cardwell,  who  had  been 
pi'essed    to    stand ;     but    asks,     "  Is 

the  soundness  of  his  own  principles  as  certain  as  his  skill  in 
out  those  of  others?"  Chretien  recommends  Mr.  Gladstone 
beautiful  words : — 


SIK    ROBERT    INGLI? 


(From  n  Painting  by  Sir  G.  Huyter.) 


carrying 
in    these 


"None  can  dispute  his  talents;  none  can  deny  his  integ-rity :  none  can  help  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  a  man  of  strong  and  powerful  individuality.  Something  more  than  a 
mere  member  of  an  Administration,  he  will  give  a  chai'acter  to  his  colleagues  and  their 
measures  ])erha]is  more  readily  than  take  one  from  them.  The  history  of  the  few  last 
years  has  shown  his  well-nigh  chivalrous  attachment  to  principle.  Almost  pertinacious 
in  his  honesty,  he  resolved  not  to  change  his  opinions  without  a  sacrifice.  He  is  a 
man  who  will  ai)preciate  the  full  value  of  a  trust.  He  will  either  fulfil  it  or  resign  it. 
In  these  times  of  difficulty,  when  no  one  sees  his  way  quite  clearly,  and  stern  facts 
wage  war  with  the  fairest  ideal,  a  theory  which  he  had  formed  failed  him.  He  relin- 
(piislied  it,  but  not  the  feelings  which  had  led  him  to  frame  it— a  strong  and  earnest 
attachment  [to]  and  reverence  for  our  institutions  in  Church  and   State." 

The  Bishoi)  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Dr.  Bagot).  in  a  letter  dated  July,  1847, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "soundness  and  deep  love  for  our  Church," 
and  quoted  two  extiacts  from  notes  of  Mi-.  Gladstone  which  he  had  by 
him.  Both  are  somewhat  remarkable.  The  first  runs  :  "  My  convictions  " 
(as  to    the  position    of  the    Church    of    Rome  among    ourseh'es),    "which 
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have  nevei'  varied,  are  so  strong  that,  with  reference  to  oiir  spheres  of 
private  diity,  I  would  invert  the  sentiment  I'ecently  uttered  by  Lord 
Arundel  in  Parliament,  and  say  the  Church  of  England  will  not  fully 
have  done  her  work  until  the  Church  of  Rome  has  ceased  to  exist  and 
to  operate  witliin  these  reahiis." 

The  second  tempers  the  hi-st :  "I  will  never  do  anything  having  in 
my  judgment  a  tendency,  directly  or  ever  so  indirectly,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Popery  in  these  realms.  Nevertheless,  if  good  faith  and  justice 
shall  seem  to  raise  a  claim  which  I  cannot  reject,  in  such  a  case  I  must 
act  justly  by  Jew  or  Tiu-k,  leaving  the  issue  to  God." 

Although   Mr.   Gladstone,   except  that  he  Avrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  a 
circular  issued  by  Round's  committee,   complied  with  the   unwritten  rule 
that    a    candidate    should    take    no    part    in    the    election, 
Stafford  Northcote's  his  secretary  had    thrown    himself    into   the  contest    with 
CiiampionsMp.     ^eal    and    animation.      Mr.    Gladstone    expressed  his   grati- 
tude   to  Northcote  in  various  ways,   one  of   which  was  by 
asking    him    to    cease    signing    himself    "Your    obliged."      Mr.    Gladstone 
explained  to  him  privately  that  the  question  for  the  electors  was  "  whether 
political  Oxford  shall  get  shifted  out  of  her  palseozoic  position  into  one  more 
suited  to  her  position    and  work  as  they    now    stand."  *    Northcote    had 
hardly  yet  begun  to  feel    the    influences  which  were  soon  to   draw   him 
away    from    his    first   chief.      Mr.    Gladstone's    friend    Hope    also    took    an 
interest    in    this    election,    and    described    Mrs.     Gladstone    as   "  a    skilful 
canvasser,  hard  to  resist." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  scarcely  settled  down  again  to  Parliament  after  his 
exile    Avhen    he    found    himself     at    variance    wdth    his    constituents.      On 
December  8th,  1847,  he  voted  with  the  majority  in  favour 
In  Parliament      of  a  measure  extending  further  relief  to  Roman  Catholics, 
again,  1847.        gij.  Robert  Inglis  had  opposed  the  Bill  in  a  long   speech. 
Mr.   Gladstone,   out  of    respect    for    him   and    "the    distin- 
guished constituency  which  he  had  the  honoiir  to   i-epresent,"    explained 
the  grounds  upon  which  he    gave  his  vote.      With  some  reservations    as 
regards  the  Jesuits,    "who  appear  to  lay  down  principles 
Relief  to  Roman    which    clash    with     civil    and    religious    duties,"    he    could 
Catbolics.         fj^fi  j^q  cause  for  allowing  the  existing  exclusions  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  continue  on  the    statute-book.      "If  you    tell 
me,"  he  said,   "that   by  their  religious  activity  they  are  more  dangerous 
than  the  secular  clergy,  my  reply  is,  that  they  may  possibly  be  so  ;   but 
whether  truly  or  not,  we  have  no  right,  on  the  ground  of  their  superior 
religious  activity,  to  exclude  them  from  her  Majesty's  dominions." 

On  December  10th  Lord  John    Russell    moved    that    the    House  shoiild 

resolve    itself    into    committee    to    consider    the     propriety    of    admitting 

Jews  to  Parliament.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  was 

Admission  of       ^^^    ^    still    inore   difficult    position  ;     for    his    colleague   not 

Jews  to  only  opposed  the  Prime  Minister,  bvit  had  just  presented 

Par  lament.        ^    petition    from    the     University    of    Oxford    against    the 

proposed  measure.      Mr.   Gladstone    began    by  speaking    in 

what  seems  an    exaggerated   strain  of  humility  of  the  relation  in  which 

he    stood     to    his    constituents  :     "I     think    lion,     members    will    concur 

with    me,"  he    said,    "  that    there  is   something   peculiar  in  that  relation ; 

*  Life  of  Stafford  Northcote,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  vol.  i.,  pp.  71,  72. 
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that    in    ordinary  cases  of    reioresentation    there    is    a    palpable  difference 
betAveen  tlie  person  Avho  sits   here  and  those  Avho  send    him    here ;    that 
he  ought  to  be,   and    commonly  is,   their   superior    in    mental   cultivation 
and  in  opportunities  of    knowledge  ;    and    that    it    is  an  easy  thing  com- 
paratively,  under    these    circumstances,   for    him    to  act  upon  that  which 
is    undoubtedly    the    true    princix)le    of    representation,   namely,   to    follow 
the   conscientious    dictates    of    his    own    judgment,   whether    they  happen 
to  coincide  in  the  particular  case  with  the  judgment  of  his  constituency 
or  not.     But  for  me.   Sir,   the    circumstances    are  very  different.     I  have 
received  the  honour  of  being  chosen  to  represent  in  this   House  a  body, 
of    which    I    gladly    acknowledge    that    I    must    look    upon    the    members 
of  whom  it  is  composed  as  being  in  ability,  in  knowledge,   in  all  means 
of  judgment  which  depend  upon  individual  character,  either  superior,  or, 
on    the    least    favourable   shoAving,    equal    to    myself."      But    this   did  not 
absolve  him  as  a  member  of  Parliament    from    folloAving   the  dictates  of 
his   own    judgment,   though    "  it    greatly    increased    the    responsibility  at- 
taching   to    error."      Mr.    Gladstone,   in    a    long  and  interesting  argument, 
pointed   out   that   this   Avas    the    third    phase  the  question    had  assumed. 
CoiiserA^atives  had    contended   first  for  an  Anglican   Parliament,   then  for 
a  Protestant  Parliament,   uoav  for    a    Christian    Parliament.      In  the  first 
tAvo  cases   "  you  Avere  defeated.      You  Avei^e  not  defeated  unaAvares  ;   you 
Avere    not    defeated    OAAdng    to    accident.      You    were    defeated    oAviug    to 
profound    and    poAAcrful    and    uniform    tendencies,     associated    Avith     the 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  Avith  the  general  course  of  events,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say   with  the  Providential   government  of  the  world."     Ea^cu 
the  third  contest  had  logically  been  decided:   "In  the  year  1841,  opposing 
the    Bill    then    introduced    by    the    noble    lord    (Lord    John    Russell)    for 
the    admission    of    Jcaas    to    municipal    offices,    I    argued,    and    I    founded 
my    opposition    on    the    piinciple,  that    no    broad  or    clear    line    could    be 
draAA'n  betAA  een  their  eligibility  for  AA'hat  AA'as  then  in  question  and  their 
eligibility    for    Parliament."      Mr.     Gladstone's    attempt    to    re-define    his 
Ijosition    in    the    House    of    Commons    throAvs    considerable    light    ui^on 
the    mental    process    by    AA'hich    he    AA'as    sloAvly    and    almost    reluctantly 
liberalising    himself.      "  The    light    hon.    gentleman,"    said     Disraeli,    keen 
and  ungenerously  appreciatiA^e  as  eA^er,   Avhen   he  intervened  later  in  the 
debate,    "  gave  us  a  philosophical  description  of  the  consecutive  dcA-elop- 
ment  of  circumstances  in  this  country,  AA^iich  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion, 
politic  and  CA'en  necessary  to  suj^port  the  i^roposition  of  the    noble    lord, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  seemed    to    conceive    that  a  state  of  affairs 
might   exist  AA'hich  AA'ould    be    more    ivgreeable    to    his    feelings,   and  more 
consentaneous  to  his  Avishes." 

The  year  1847,  Avhicli  had  noAV  come  to  a  close,  had  brought  Avith  it 
financial  troubles  in  connection  AAdth  the  HaAvarden  estate.  A  more  con- 
A'enient  opportunity  for  dealing  Avitli  the  subject  Avill  be  found  in  a  later 
chapter. 

The  General  Election  of  1847.  though  it  strengthened  the  Whigs,  did 
not  enable  tliena  to  dispense  Avith  Peelite  support ;  but  in  spite  of  much 
dissatisfaction  and  some  rcA'olts  on  the  ]iart  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
more  Conservative  of  the  Peelites,  their  tenure  of  office  Avas  secure  so  long 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  lived.  The  Protectionist  party  was  still  strong,  and 
Peel    thought    that    Free    Trade    could    only    be    maintained    by    keex)ing 
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Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs  in  office.     Peel  was  no  doubt  right,  and 

he   deserves  the  utmost    credit   for   refusing,   at  the  risk  of  still  further 

reducing  his  diminished  party,  to  compromise  what  he  now 

Peel  Keeps  the  regarded  as  the  ]n'ime  object  of  statesmanship.  In  later 
Whigs  in  Office,  times  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  maintain  that  Peel's  fears 
were  groundless ;  and  this  no  doubt  would  have  been 
his  defence  for  the  faltering  course  and  wavering  opinions  which  are 
exhibited  by  his  votes  and  speeches  at  this  period  of  his  life.  Moreover, 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  contributed  to  his  anxiety 
to  see  the  Whigs  driven  out  of  office.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  per- 
sonal and  not  a  national  interest  that  had  attracted  Disraeli  and 
Stanley  to  the  beauties  of  a  Protectionist  landscape.  Might  not  Peel 
have  offered  them  a  still  more  desirable  outlook  from  a  Free-trade 
window  ? 

Another  antipathy  suggested  a  similar  policy.  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  her 
"Many"— but  not  too  many— " Memories  of  Many  People,"  tells  how  in  the 
late  'Forties  she  was  travelling  with  her  father,  Nassau  Senior,  the 
economist,  in  South  Germany  and  Austria :  "At  one  place  a  crowd 
collected  round  us,  and  when  we  asked  the  reason,  we  were  told  that 
they  had  seen  Lord  Palmerston's  name  on  our  passport,  and  wished  to  see 
that  heriXhmter  Mann,  as  they  supposed  my  father  AAas  he."  The 
meddlesome  swagger  and  dictatorial  diplomacy  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
which  had  impressed  the  poor  Teutons  with  awe  and  admiration,  only 
disgusted    Mr.    Gladstone.       He     was    not    yet    sufficiently 

Paimerston  and  acquainted  with  the  petty  despotisms  of  Germany  and 
Gladstone.  Italy  to  feel  with  those  who  tried  to  assert  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848.  The 
cup  had  to  be  filled  many  times  before  he  could  condone  the  peremptory 
warning  or  contemptuous  kick  which  Paimerston  loved  to  administer  to 
foreign  rulers  who  cared  as  little  as  Lord  Paimerston  himself  for 
domestic  liberty.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  iiot  wonderful  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  showed  no  immediate  signs  of  sympathy-  with  the  Con- 
tinental revolutionaries.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  learned 
fully  to  appreciate  the  earlier,  as  he  already  appreciated  the  later,  Burke. 
Not  that  he  could  encourage  Continental  tyranny  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy  was  so  dangerous  and  indiscrimiuating  that  both  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  iDcrhaps  driven  somewhat  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction.  So  in  a  letter  to  Monckton  Milnes,  in  February, 
1849,  Mr.  Gladstone  criticises  the  optimistic  view  of  the  results  of  the 
year  of  revolution  Avhicli  the  former  had  taken  in  a  i3am])hlet,  and 
protests  against  the  doctrine  that  Great  Britain  ought  "  to  undertake 
the  function  of  setting  all  countries  right  whenever  we  think  thej'  go 
wrong;"  though  he  charitably  refers  Milnes'  bias  not  to  "original  error" 
but  to  admiration  of  Lord  Paimerston. 

In    England    the    revolutionary   explosives    had    fizzled    out    in     "  the 

monster  petition"  of  the  Chartists.     Feargus  O'Connor,  the  leading  spirit, 

was   an    Irish    politician   of    the    type   then    most    accept- 

Chartism,  1848.     able  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  most  obnoxious  to  those 

who    were    concerned    in    the    maintenance    of    law     and 

order.      In    the  House  of    Commons    he    was  responsible    for    the    famous 

remark  that  he   did  not  care  whether   the  country  was   governed  by  the 
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Queen,  the  Pope,  or  the  Devil ;  *  and  it  was  thought  that  a  monster 
petition  (it  turned  out  only  afterwards  that  most  of  the  signatures  were 
forged)  manipulated  by  such  a  desperado  might  bring  about  the  most 
horrible  calamities.  The  Government  offices  were  hastily  fortified ;  the 
clerks  armed  themselves  with  antique  and  formidable  weapons ;  and 
vast  nundaers  of  special  jiolicemen,  among  them  Mr.  Gladstone,  were 
enrolled  to  protect  London  against  the  Avave  of  Chartism.  These  pre- 
cautions were  either  effective  or  superfluous. 
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CARLTON    HOUSE    TEUKACE,    WHERE    MR.     GLADSTONE    LIVED    IX    THE      FORTIES. 

(/•'/■o»i  ((  Drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.) 


On   February  lOtli.  1840.  Mr.  Gladstone   spoke  in   siipport  of   Lord   John 
Russell's   proposal  foi-    abbre\iating   and   rationalising    J'ar- 
liamentary  oaths,  and  in  the  following  month,  though  he     Church  Rates, 
voted    against    an    abstract     resohition    for    the    abolition  i^*^- 

of    Church    rates,    he    admitted    that    the    law    was    in    a 
most    unsatisfactory    state,    and    that    "  the    evils    attending    the    present 
system  were  enormous."  . 

In  the  one  month  of  March,   1849.   Mr.    Gladstone   spoke    more    than    a 
score  of  times  on  the  Na\igation  LaA\'s.  in  favour  of  what 
he  called  "conditional  relaxation."     •'Absolute  relaxation,"     The  Navigation 
a    euphemistic    circundocution    for    repeal,    he    would     not        LaTvs,  1849. 
recoinmend  (tliough  he  only  ()])posed  it  in  Committee)  until 
the   tiud)er   duties    hail    been   entirely   swept   away,    holding   that   "if    you 

*   To    which   Sir   R.    Peel   retorted    tliat,    if    the    last    uaiiied    ever    became    supreme   iu 
England,  "no  doubt  the  hon.  member  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Crown." 
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expose  him  [the  shipbiiilder]  to  unrestricted  comi3etition  with  foreign 
shipping,  there  ought  to  be  a  drawback,  or  the  remission  of  the  duty 
ui3on  the  Avood  that  is  necessary  for  his  use."  The  Navigation  Bill,  Avhieh 
implied  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  restrictions  on  shipping,  was  read 
a  second  time,  after  a  long  and  adjourned  debate,  by  a  majority  of  56. 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  on  the 
12th  of  March,  the  last  day  of  the  debate.  He  quoted  evidence  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847  by  a  leading  re- 
presentative of  the  shipping  interest,  A\ho  said  "in  so  many  words,  that 
for  many  years  past — some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  think — fully  one- 
half  of  the  cajDital  embarked  in  the  shipping  trade  of  this  country  had 
been  lost,  and  that  of  the  other  part  a  very  large  portion  has  yielded 
no  remuneration,  and  but  a  very  few  individuals,  7'a7'i  nantes,  had  here 
and  there  been  fortunate  enough  to  save  themselves  fiom  the  universal 
ruin." 

At  that  time  the  Shipowners'  Society  thought  Protection  a  national 
principle  which  should  never  be  departed  from  under  any  circumstances. 
"  They  think  that  in  that  principle  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  talisman,  or  a  charm,  or  a  mine  of  national  wealth,  which  they  Avould 
tenaciously  cling  to  and  cherish  as  their  very  life's  blood."  But  the 
day  of  Protection  was  now  past.  "As  long  as  there  Avere  various  other 
eases  of  Protection  in  existence,  the  shipowner  might  rest  listlessly 
under  the  shadow  of  that  widespreading  tree ;  but  now  that  every 
branch  has  been  lopped  off,  he  must  stand  up  and  show  Avhat  the 
special  grounds  are  that  entitle  him  exclusively  to  the  continuance  of 
Protection." 

The  Avhole  speech  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  Free  -  trade  theory  and 
of  "the  self -regulating  principle"  by  which  populations  and  classes  mono- 
polise under  Free  Trade  those  pursuits  for  Avhich  they  are  best  adapted, 
a  principle  to  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  appeals  by  way  of  discrediting  the 
Aain  A-aticinations  of  Protectionists,  aa'Iio  thought  repeal  AA^ould  spell  ruin, 
and  bring  about  the  displacement  of  the  British  by  the  NorAvegian  ship- 
builders. The  Bill  was  finally  passed  into  law  after  some  modifications 
Avhich,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestions,  had  been  inserted  in 
its  later  stages.  The  mutual  concessions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  La- 
bouchere,  aa'Iio,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  AA'as  then  conducting 
the  measure,  reminded  Disraeli  of  the  celebrated  "day  of  dupes"  in  the 
French  ReA^olution,  AA'hen  nobles  and  prelates  flung  their  useless  coronets 
and  riches  to  the  dust.  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  the  sarcasm  with  good 
humour  as  one  Avho  "conscientiously  differed"  from  its  author  on  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 

In    the    remainder    of    the    session    of    1849    Mr.   Gladstone    turned    his 

attention  to  Colonial  questions,  and  especially   to   Canada,  AA'hich  AA'as  just 

emerging  from  a  condition  of  metropolitan  misgovernment, 

Canada  and  Home    "  Imperial  interference,"  and  domestic  disaffection  into  one 

Rule,  1849.        of  Home   Rule,    contentment,    and   loyalty.       "  What    AAas 

the  Canadian  controAcrsy ? "  asked  Mr.  Gladstone    in   1886, 

when    he    had    begun    his    last    great    political    battle ;    "  Avhat   was    the 

issue    in     the     case    of    Canada  ?        GoA-ernment    from    DoAAniing    Street. 

These  fcAA'  Avords  embrace  the  AA'hole  controversy.     .     .     .     What  Avas  the 

cry  of  those  Avho  resisted  the  concession  of  autonomy  to  Canada  ?    It  Avas 
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the  cry  which  has  slept  for  a  long  time,  and  which  has  acquired  vigour 
from  sleeping ;  it  was  the  cry  with  Avhich  we  are  now  familiar,  the 
cry  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  In  my  opinion  the  relation  with 
Canada  was  one  of  very  great  danger  to  the  iniity  of  the  Empire  at 
that  time ;  but  it  was  the  remedy  for  the  mischief,  and  not  the  mischief 
itself,  which  Avas  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
In  those  days,  habitually  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  mass  of  tlie 
people  of  Canada  were  denounced  as  rebels.  Some  of  them  were  Pio- 
testants,  and  of  English  and  Scotch  birth.  The  majority  of  them  were 
Roman  Catholic,  and  of  French  extraction.  The  French  rebelled.  Was 
that  because  they  were  of  French  extraction  and  because  they  were 
Roman  Catholics  ?  No ;  for  the  English  of  Upper  Canada  did  exactly  the 
same  thing."* 

On  the  IStli  January,  1849,  La  Fontaine  had  brought  forward  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  the  famous  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  (12  Vict.  c.  58), 
a  measure  which  provided  for  the  indemnification  of  persons  in  LoAver 
Canada  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  1836-7. 
A  i^rovision  was  inserted  into  the  Bill  excluding  from  compensation 
those  Avho  had  been  convicted  of  treason.  But  no  further  distinction  was 
made,  and  the  Canadian  Tories  Avere  fuiious  with  the  Liberal  Government 
and  its  French  supporters  for  "  putting  a  premium  on  treason."  The 
Bill,  hoAvever,  was  passed  in  March  and  approved  by  the  Govei*nor-Geueral, 
Lord  Elgin,  in  the  folloAving  month,  an  act  for  which  the  Montreal  mob 
wreaked  its  stupid  fury  on  Lord  Elgin  and  on  Montreal,  t 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  several  severe  criticisms  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Bill  in  Supply  during  the  month  of  June,  asking  whether — if  the  question 
raised  by  the  jjuiposes  contemplated  in  the  Act  Avere  an  Imperial  question 
— "  the  course  proposed,  namely,  the  indenniification  of  those  Avho  bore 
arms  against  her  Majesty  during  these  rebellions,  is  consistent ;  or  is  it 
vitally  at  A^ariance  Avith  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  CroAA'-n  ? "  How- 
ever, the  Government  secured  their  A^ote  by  a  majority  of  141,  Avliich 
included  Peel,  CardAvell,  and  Graham. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Commission  AA'hich  was  appointed  under  the 
Act  discharged  its  duties  in  a  Avay  that  conciliated  the  opposition, 
refusing  compensation  to  many  aaIio  Avere  notorious  rebels  but  had  not 
been  convicted. 

In  the  August  of  1848  a    calamity    had    occurred    which    brought    out 
the  heroic  qxialities,  the  spirit  of  aetiA'e  self-sacrifice,  AAiiich  distinguished  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  personal  relations,  as  Avell  as  in  his  public 
duties.      His  long  friendship  Avith   Lord  Lincoln,  begun  at       The  Lincoln 
Clirist   Church,  had  been   strengthened   by  the  connection  Divorce. 

Avith  NeAvark  and  by  their  co-operation  A\ith  Peel.      More- 
OA^er,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  through  her  brother's  friendship  Avitli  Lord  Douglas, 
was  also  intimate  Avith  Douglas's  sister  ;    so  that  Avhen  the  sister  married 
Lord  Lincoln  another  tie  existed  betAA^een  the  tAvo  families.      Hoav  in  the 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  10th,  1886. 

t  On  April  2.5th  Lord  Elgin's  carriage  was  "almost  shattered  by  stones,"  and  in  the 
evening  the  Parliament  buildings  were  burnt,  with  the  precious  library,  containing  unique 
records  of  the  Colony.  This  led  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Montreal. 
Cf.  "Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,"  by  Jose])h  Pope,  vol.  i.,  pp.  66—69. 
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summer  of  1848,  Lady  Lincoln  deserted  her  hnsband  and  five  children  on 
the  pretence  of  seeking  medical  advice  in  Baden,  how  she  made  hei'  A\ay 
almost  at  once  to  Ems  and  joined  Loi'd  Walpole,  how  they  travelled  about 
Southern  Europe  as  brother  and  sister,  or  as  Mv.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  is  a 
story  which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted  from  these  pages,  since  it  forms  not 
only  a  dramatic  chapter  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  but  also  a  most  elo(juent, 
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(From  the  Portrait  Inj  Georije  Ulchmond,  1849.) 


because  a  most  practical,  testimony  to  that  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  which  was  ever  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  a  distressed  friend 
as  well  as  of  a  distressed  country. 

Lady  Lincoln  left  her  husband  on  Augiist  2nd,  1848;  Mr.  Gladstone 
followed  and  found  her  in  the  following  summer.  The  Di\'()i'ce  Bill 
— divorce  was  then  a  luxury  possible  only  to  the  Avealthy — was  intioduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  May  of  1850. 

Rumours  of  Lady  Lincoln's  misconduct  reached  England  before  she  had 
been  a  month  abroad;    "and  in  consequence  of  these  rumoius,"  said  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  second 
reading  of  the  Divorce  Bill,*  "meetings  took  place  \vhich  led  to  my 
going  abroad.  The  character  of  the  rumours  to  Avhich  I  refer  was  such 
as  left  no  doubt  that  there  Avere  unhappy  indiscretions  which  were 
capable  of  a  worse  construction.  There  was,  hoAvever,  no  disposition  to 
put  the  worst  construction  upon  them,  and  a  strong  hope  was  entertained 
that  nothing  but  indiscretions  had  taken  place.  The  matter  was  one 
which  we  viewed  in  two  lights,  namely,  as  a  matter  involving  crimin- 
ality— in  which  case  a  professional  person  would  at  once  be  sent  out 
to  investigate  ;  or  as  a  matter  involving  indiscretion — in  which  case  a 
friend  of  Lord  Lincoln's  should  go  and  induce  Lady  Lincoln,  if  he  could 
obtain  access  to  her,  to  place  herself  in  a  position  of  security.  The 
latter  was  the  view  adopted,  and  in  the  capacity  just  mentioned  I  went 
abroad." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  described  his  mission  :  "I  went  in  quest  of  her 
to  Naples,  going  to  Rome  first  in  order  to  avoid  quarantine.  She  had 
left  Naples,  however,  some  time  before  my  arrival,  for  Genoa,  and  had 
desired  letters  to  be  addressed  to  her  at  Milan,  as  she  was  going  to  try 
some  baths  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  Milan  I  found  a  trace  of  Lady 
Lincoln  by  her  own  name,  and  in  consequence  of  something  I  learnt 
there  I  Avas  induced  to  go  to  Como,  where  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
she  was  residing  in  the  Villa  Mancini  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  I  got  to  Como  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  July 
last,  and  on  my  arrival  I  went  at  once  to  the  villa  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  an  interview."  She  refused  to  see  him  and  drove  aAvay  in  a 
carriage  the  next  day.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  lirst  followed,  "  but  weighing 
the  whole  matter  in  my  own  mind,  and  considering  the  undesirable- 
ness  of  presenting  myself  before  her,  I  turned  back,  while  she  took  the 
way  to  Verona."  Mr.  Gladstone  then  returned  to  England,  and  it  was 
decided  to  take  proceedings  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  continued  to  show  the  greatest  kindness  to 
Lord  Lincoln's  children  ;  and  so  it  fell  out  naturally  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
w^as  appointed  guardian  and  trustee.  Some  scattered  references  to  the 
Continental  journey  Avliich  Avas  iuA^olA^ed  in  this  long  and  una\'ailing 
search  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Avritings. 

The  year  1850  Avas,   Avrote  Mr.   Gladstone  himself,    "one  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety  for  my  wife  and    me."     Suffering  began  in  the  spring  with  the 
fatal  illness  of  their  little  daughter  Catherine   Jessy,   Avho 
died  on  tlie  9th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  not  quite  fi\^e  years,      a  Year  of  Sorrow 
The  father  suffered  an  agony  of  anxietj^  "taking  his  share    and  Anxiety,  i850. 
in  the  nursing  and  AA^atching  " ;   and  then  at  last  Avrote  the 
little  record   of  her  life  and  death.      In  the  Avint'er,  as  Ave  shall  see  later, 
anxiety  for  the  health  of  another  daughter  took  tliem    to    Naples    on    a 
visit  Avhich,   iindertaken  on  purely  medical  adAicc,   AAas    destined  to   lead 
to  important  results  for  Italy  and  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  to  Lord  Brougham's  question,  "  You  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone have  been  on  friendly  ternnis  with  Ladj^  Lincoln,  have  you  not  ? "  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  the  much-criticised  reply,  "  Yes,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  station,  we  were 
well  acquainted  with  her  ladyship."  Humility  perilously  near  servility  would  be  the 
natural  comment.  But  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  have  displayed  a  certain  brusqueness  of 
manner,  and  the  expression  is  susceptible  of  an  ironical  interpretation. 
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Another  calamity  Avas  impending  which  Avonld  draw  deeply  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  vast  fund  of  courage  and  endurance.  Northcote  writes  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  April  25th,  1850,  about  a  talk  he  has  just  had  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  the  desirability  of  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

"  He  was  out  of  spirits  himself  about  public  matters,  and  did  not  paint  Parliamentary 
life  in  rose  colour,  but  thought  my  position  would  perhaps  be  less  embarrassing  than 
his  own  in  the  sort  of  times  he  expects. 


I'li,,t,i       Watiiiuu'jh    Websl,;!-,   Vhfiler. 
CATHERINE    JESSY    GLADSTONE. 
(From    a    Palming    at    Uawarden    Castle.) 


"He  is  distressed  at  the  position  Peel  has  taken  up,  and  at  the  want  of  sympathy  between 
those  A\ho  for  so  many  years  acted  cordially  together ;  and  he  looks  forward  to  serious 
Church  troubles,  which,  he  thinks,  might  possibly  drive  him  out  of  Parliament." 

These  troubles  did  not  drive  Mr.   Gladstone    from    Parliament,    but    they 
separated  him  from  his  two  closest  friends. 

The  Goi'ham  judgment,  Avhich  inspired   both   Manning  and   Hope  Scott 

with  the  resolution  to  leave  the  Church,  impelled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  write 

a  strong  letter  to  Bishop  Blomfield  on  the  Royal  supremacy 

The  Gorham        — perhaps   the    most    eloquent   of  his   religious   wi'itings— in 

Judgment.        which  he  urged  that  the  i)owers  in   ecclesiastical    matters 

recently  conferred   on  the  PriAy  Council  formed  a  "grave 

and     dangerous    departure    from    the    Reformation    settlement,"     and     a 

wrongful  encroachment  upon  episcopal  authority : — 
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"  I  find  it  no  part  of  my  duty,  my  Lord,  to  idolise  the  Bisliops  of  England  and  Wales, 
or  to  place  my  conscience  in  ttieir  keeping.  I  do  not  presume  or  dare  to  speculate  upon 
their  particular  decisions;  but  I  say  that,  acting  jointly,  publicly,  solemnly,  responsibly, 
they  are  the  best  and  most  natural  organs  of  the  judicial  office  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  heresy,  and,  according  to  reason,  history,  and  the  Constitution,  in  that  subject-matter 
the  fittest  and  safest  counsellors  of  the  Crown." 

But   Ms   loyalty   to  the    Church  hito  which  he  was  born  never  seems 
to  have  been  seriously  shaken  by  the  melancholy  failure 
of    his    attempts    to    improve    her    constitution.      Even   in  ^to^the^church^*^ 
the    bitterness  of  the    Gorham    judgment    he   could    recall 
De   Maistre's    eulogy    and    make    it    the    text    of    his    own    profound   and 
fervent  emotion  : — 

"It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  thus  a  pilgrim  and  an  alien,  a  stickler  to  the  extremest 
point  for  the  prerogatives  of  his  Church,  and  nursed  in  every  prepossession  against  ours, 
nevertheless,  turning  his  eye  across  the  Channel,  though  he  could  then  only  see  her  in 
the  lethargy  of  her  organisation,  and  the  dull  twilight  of  her  learning,  could  nevertheless 
discern  that  there  was  a  special  work  written  of  God  for  her  in  heaven,  and  that  she 
was  VERY  PRECIOUS  to  the  Christian  world.  Oh  !  how  serious  a  rebuke  to  those  who, 
not  strangers  but  suckled  at  her  breast,  not  two  generations  back,  but  the  witnesses 
now  of  her  true  and  deep  repentance,  and  of  her  reviving  zeal  and  love,  yet  (under  what- 
ever provocation)  have  written  concerning  her  even  as  men  might  write  that  were  hired 
to  make  a  case  against  her,  and  by  an  adverse  instinct  in  the  selection  of  evidence,  and 
a  severity  of  construction  such  as  no  history  of  the  deeds  of  man  can  bear,  have  often, 
too  often  in  these  last  years,  put  her  to  open  shame !  But  what  a  word  of  hope  and 
encouragement  to  everyone  who,  as  convinced  in  his  heart  of  the  glory  of  her  providential 
mission,  shall  unshrinkingly  devote  himself  to  defending  within  her  borders  the  full 
and  whole  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  with  that  mystic  symbol  now  as  ever  gleaming  down  on 
him  frona  Heaven,  now  as  ever  showing  forth  its  inscription :  vii  hoc  signo  vinces," 

The  important  secessions  noted  above,  with  which  the  anti-Popery 
agitation — "  a  strong  political  excitement " — was  closely  connected,  demand 
the  special  attention  of  the  biographer,  on  account  of  the  great  influence 
they  exerted  ujjon  Mr.  Gladstone's  futvire  growth. 

Rationalistic  develoijment  at  Oxford  had  set  in  about  1849.  Puseyism 
was  nearly  dead  there  when  the  Gorham  judgment  created  renewed 
ferment  early  in  1850.  The  Court  of  Arches  had  decided  (August  3rd,  1849) 
that  Dr.  Phillpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  .iustifled  in  refusing  to  institute 
Mr.  Gorham  to  a  living  in  his  diocese.  The  Bishop  had  held  that  Mr. 
Gorham's  view  of  baptism  was  unorthodox.  But  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which  consisted  of  bishops  and  laymen,  reversed 
the  judgment  on  grounds  which  irritated  Roundell  Palmer  into  an  epi- 
gram :  "The  judges  took  their  law  from  the  bisliops,  and  the  bishops  their 
divinity  from  the  judges." 

The  Evangelical  party  generally  welcomed  the  judgment  "as  establish- 
ing in  their  favour  a  liberty  of  opinion  "VA'hich  few  but  the  most  ex- 
treme Calvinists  among  them  had  until  then  assumed."  *  But  the  High 
Churchmen  were  severely  tried.  Some  protested,  others — and  among 
them  Manning,  Robert  and  Henry  Wilberforce,  and  James  Hope — found 
in  this  judgment  one  more  decisive  reason  for  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  defection  of  the  first  named  and  the  last  of  these  men,  which  was 

*  Roundell  Palmer's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 
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announced  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  cut    Mr.   Gladstone  to  the  quick.    The 
two  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  constant  counsel 
in  all  that  touched  him  most  deeply  as  regarded  personal 
■me  Secession  of    religion    and    ecclesiastical     policy     were    irrevocably    lost. 
Manning  and       "  I  felt,"  he  said,  "  as   if  I  had  lost  my  two  eyes."     To  a 
ames     ope.       modern  this  change  of  Church  might  seem  an    insufficient 
reason  for  breaking  oif  the  intimacy  of  years.     Our  notion 
of  friendship  is  more  cultivated  perhaps,  certainly  more  watery,  than  that 
which  used  to  prevail.      Now  the  most  fashionable    intimacies    are  based 
upon  political  antagonism.     The  drawing-room  recognises  that  politics  is  a 
mimetic  art,   that  the    tlivmders  of  the   Hovise   must  not  reverberate  else- 
where.    House-land  is  stage-land  more  than  ever  before. 

To  transfer  our  own  conceptions  to  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
earliest  and  closest  friendships  would  lead  to  an  u.tter  misapprehension 
of  his  character,  of  his  intense  earnestness,  his  strong  conviction  that  he 
was  in  the  right.  It  followed  that  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  were  those  who  agreed  with  him  upon  fundamentals,  theological 
or  political,  and  were  ready  to  work,  as  he  himseelf  was  always  ready, 
to  carry  a  common  principle  into  practice. 

In  the  case  of  Manning  there  was  probably  no  ardent  personal  affec- 
tion. They  had  worked  together  in  ecclesiastical  policy ;  and  when  they 
became  ecclesiastical  antagonists  close  intercourse  became  undesirable  as 
well  as  impossible.  But  the  friendship  with  Hope— who  afterwards 
on  inheriting  Abbotsford  became  Hope  -  Scott— belongs  to  a  different 
category ;  it  dated  from  the  year  1836.  At  Eton  and  Oxford  they  had 
been  acquaintances  only.  In  a  beautiful  letter  written  in  1873  to  Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott,  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  terms 
of  extraordinary  praise  : — 

"Among  the  large  number  of  estimable  and  remarkable  people  whom  I  have  known, 

and  who  have  now  passed  away,  there  is  in  my  memory  an  inner  circle,   and  within   it 

are  the  forms  of    those    who  were    marked  off   from   the    comparative 

crowd  even  of  the  estimable  and   remarkable    by   the   peculiarity    and 

James^^Hope         privilege  of  their  type.     Of  these  very  few— some  four  or  five,  I  think, 

only — your    father    was     one :     and    with    regard    to    them    it    always 

seemed  to  me  as  if  the  type  in   each  case  was  that  of  the   individual 

exclusively,  and  as  if  there  could  be  but  one  such  person  in  our  world  at  a  time.    After 

the  early  death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  I  used  to  regard  your  father  distinctly  as  at  the  head 

of  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  his  gifts." 

Mr.  Gladstone  traced  a  parallel  between  Hope's  development  and  that 
of  Newman,  the  great  luminary  who  "  dreAv  after  him  the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,"  and  added  his  "  opinion  (I  put  it  no  higher)  that 
the  Jerusalem  bishopric  snapped  the  link  which  bound  Dr.  Newman  to 
the  English  Chui-ch.  I  have  a  conviction  that  it  cut  away  the  ground  on 
which  your  father  had  hitherto  most  fiimly  and  undoubtedly  stood. 
Assuredly,  from  1841  or  1842  onwards,  his  most  fond,  most  faithful,  most 
ideal  love  progressively  decayed,  and  doubt  nestled  and  gna^v^ed  in  his 
soul.  He  was,  however,  of  a  nature  in  which  levity  could  find  no 
place." 

Characteristically  enougli  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  draw  attention  to  what 
might  well  seem  an  essential  condition  of  Hope's  religious  transition,  the 
lawj'er's  mind.      Indeed,  Hope's  legal  arguments  were   largely  resj)onsible 
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for  Manning's  almost  contemporary  decision.  At  any  rate,  the  impression 
left  by  this  successful  barrister  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  was  left  by  Arthur  Hallam,  the  idol  of  his 
boyhood  : — 

"  I  always  felt  and  knew  my  own  position  beside  him  to  be  one  of  mental  as  well  as 
moral  inferiority.  I  cannot  remember  any  occasion  on  which  I  exercised  an  influence 
over  him.  I  remember  many  on  wliich  I  tried ;  and  especially  wlien  I  saw  his  mind 
shaken,  and,  so  to  speak,  on  the  slide.  But  these  attempts  (of  which  you  may  possibly 
have  some  written  record)  completely  failed,  and  drove  him  into  reserve.  Never,  on 
any  one  occasion,  would  he  enter  freely  into  the  question  with  me.  I  think  the  fault 
lay  nmch  or  my  side.    My  touch  was  not  tine  enough  for  his  delicate  spirit." 

One  more  passage  from  this  remarkable  piece  of  autobiography  may 
be  added  ;  for  it  explains  better 
than  anything  else  could  explain 
how  intense,  if  that  eijithet  may 
be  applied,  was  the  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  could  set  upon 
a  fi'iendship  of  the  first  order.  It 
Avas  well  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  happi- 
ness that  the  process  of  uprooting 
was  a  gradual  one  : — 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
causes  of  the  reticence  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred (and  it  is  possible  that  physical 
weakness  was  among  them),  the  character 
of  our  friendship  had  during  these  later 
years  completely  changed.  It  was  originally 
formed  in  common  and  very  absorbing  in- 
terests. He  was  not  one  of  those  shallow 
souls  which  think,  or  persuade  themselves 
they  think,  that  such  a  relation  can  con- 
tinue in  vigour  and  in  fruitfulness  when 
its  daily  bread  has  lieen  taken  away.  The 
feeling  of  it  indeed  remained  on  lioth  sides, 
as  you  will  see.  On  my  side,  I  may  say 
that  it  became  more  intense  ;  but  only  ac- 
cording to  that  }ierversity,  or  infirmity,  of 
human  nature,  according  to  which  we  seem 
to  love  truly  only  when  we  lose.  My 
atiection  for  him,   during  those  later  years 

before  his  change,  was.  I  may  almost  say,  intense ;  and  there  Avas  hardly  anything^ 
I  think,  which  he  could  have  asked  me  to  do  and  which  I  would  not  have  done.  But 
as  I  .saw  more  and  more  through  the  dim  light  what  was  to  happen,  it  became  more 
and  more  like  the  affection  which  is  felt  for  one  departed." 

Hope  wrote  to  the  effect  that  it  Avould  hardly  be  possible  "  for  either 
of  us  to  attempt  (excei^t  under  one  condition,  for  which  I  daily  pray)  the 
restoration  of  entire  intimacy  at  present."    Mr.  Gladstone  thus  replied  :— 

"  6.  Carlton  Gardens.     .June  22nd,  1851. 
"  My  dear  Hope,— Upon    the    point    most    prominently    ]jut    in  your  welcome    letter 
I  will  only  say  that  you    have    not    misconstrued    me.     Affection  which   is  fed  by  inter- 
course,  and  above   all  by  coroperation   for  sacred  ends,   has   little   need   of  verbal  expres- 
sion,  but   such   expression    is    dee])ly  ennobling  wlien  active   relations  have  changed.      It 
W 
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Is  no  matter  of  merit  to  me  to  feel  ytrongly  on  the   subject  of  that  change.     It  may  be 

little  better  than  pure   selfi.shness.     I  have   too  good  reason   to  knov.'  what  this  year  has 

cost  me  ;    and  so    little   hope  have    I  that  the  places  now  vacant  can 

.  ,  ^  be  filled  up  for  me,   that  the  marked  character  of  these   events    in  re- 

A  Letter  to 
James  Hone         fei'ence  to  myself  rather  teaches   me  this  lesson— the   work  to  which   I 

had  aspired  is  reserved  for  other  and  better  men.     And  if  that  be  the 

Divine  will,   I  so  entirely  recognise  its  fitness  that  the  grief  would  so 

far  be  small  to  me  were  I  alone  concerned.     The  pain,  the  wonder,  and  the  mj-stery  is  this 

— that  you   should    have    refused    the    higher    vocation    you    had    before  you.      The  same 

words,   and  all  the   same  words,   I  should  use  of    Manning    too.      Forgive  me  for  giving 

utterance  to  what  I  believe  myself  to  see  and  know ;  I  will  not  proceed  a  step  further  in 

that  direction. 

"  There   is  one  word,   and  one  only,   in  your    letter    that    I  do    not    interpret    closely. 

Separated  we  are,  but  I   hope   and    think  not  yet  estranged.    Were  I  more  estranged  I 

should   bear  the  separation  better.     If  estrangement   is  to  come  I  know  not,   but   it  will 

only  be.   I  think,  from  causes  the  operation  of  which  is  still   in    its  infancy — causes  not 

affecting  me.     Why    should    I    be    estranged    from    you?     I  honour  you  even  in  what   I 

think  your  error;  why,  then,  should  my  feelings  to  you  alter  in  anything  else?    It  seems 

to  me  as  though,  in  these  fearful  times,  events  were  more  and  more  growing  too  large 

for  our  puny  grasp,  and  that  we  should  the  more  look  for  and   trust  the  Divine  pui^pose 

in   them,   when  we  find  they  have  wholly  passed  beyond  the  reach  and  measure  of   our 

own.     'The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple:  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him.'    The 

very  afflictions  of  the  present  time  are  a  sign  of  joy  to  follow.     Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 

u-ill  be  done,  is  still  our  jjrayer  in  common :  the  same   piayer,    in  the  same  sense  ;  and  a 

prayer  which  absorbs  everj^  other.    That  is  for  the   future  :  for  the  present  we  have  to 

endure,  to  trust,  and  to  pray  that  each  day  may  bring  its  strength  with  its  burden,  and 

its  lamp  for  its  gloom. 

Ever  yours  with  unaltered  aftection, 

"W.  E.  Gladstone."* 

Writing  twenty-tAvo  years  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott,  IMr. 
Gladstone  says  of  the  beaiitiful  letter  to  Avhicli  the  above  was  the  reply  : — 

"  It  was  the  epitaph  of  our  friendship,  which  continued  to  live,  but  only,  or  almost 
only,  as  it  lives  between  those  who  inhabit  separate  worlds.    On  no  day  since  that  date, 

I  think,  was  he  absent  from  my  thoughts ;   and  now  I  can  scarcely  tear 

Afte-thouohts       iiiyself  fi-om  the  fascination   of  writing  about  him.     ...     If  anything 

°       '      which   it  contains    has    hurt  jou,   recollect  the   chasm  which  separates 

our  points  of  view ;  recollect  that  what  came  to  him  as  light  and 
blessing  and  emancipation,  had  never  oftered  itself  to  me  otherwise  than  as  a  temptation 
and  a  sin ;  recollect  that  when  he  found  what  he  held  his  '  pearl  of  great  price,'  his 
discoverj'  was  to  me  beyond  what  I  could  describe,  not  only  a  shock  and  a  grief,  but 
a  danger  too.  I  having  given  you  my  engagement,  you  having  accepted  it,  I  have  felt 
that  I  must  above  all  things  be  true,  and  that  I  could  only  be  true  by  telling  you 
everything.  If  I  have  traversed  some  of  the  ground  in  sadness,  I  now  turn  to  the 
brighter  thought  of  his  present  light  and  peace  and  prcgxess ;  maj'  they  be  his  more 
and  more  abundantly,  in  that  world  where  the  shadows  that  our  sins  and  follies  cast 
no  longer  darken  the  aspect  and  glory  of  the  truth;  and  may  God  ever  bless  you,  the 
daughter  of  my  friend  ! "  t 

Two  such  losses  might  well   set  Mr.   Gladstone   thinking  how  he  could 

reconstruct  his  i)uri)oses   in  questions  ecclesiastical.     Even  in  the  domain 

of    Church    policy    he    was    far    too    good    a    politician    to 

Effect  of  the       disregard  changing   circumstances ;    and  the  changes  about 

Secessions  upon  Mr.  this  time   had    been    sufficiently  remarkable.      Hoav   deeply 

Gladstone.         they  impressed  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  illustrated  from  an 

article  on  the  Evangelical  movement  published  in   1879  in 

the  British  Quarterly  Review  : — 


«  «' 


Memou-s  of  Hope-Scott,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  88,  89.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii..  pp.  286,  287. 
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"Equally  undeniable  is  it  that  the  Church  of  England  has  supplied  her  Koman 
relative  during  our  time,  and  especially  between  1840  and  1850,  with  an  unrivalled 
band  of  recruits.  A  pamplilet  recently  printed,  under  the  title  of  'Rome's  Recruits,' 
enumerates  about  three  thousand.  Of  these  several  hundreds  ai'e  clergymen ;  and 
persons  of  title  are  also  numerous.  Some  of  these  seceders  wez-e  persons  brought  for 
the  first  time  under  strong  religious  influences.  Some  cases  may  have  been  due  to 
personal  idiosyncrasies ;  some  to  a  strong  reaction  from  pure  unbelief ;  some  came  from 
Presbj'terianism,  the  merest  handful  from  Nonconformity,  or,  on  the  other  side,  from 
the  old-fashioned  Anglican  precinct  represented  by  men  like  Archbishop  Howiey,  Bishop 
Blomfleld,  or  Dr.  Hook.  Very  many,  and  especially  among  women,  made  the  change 
tlirough  what  may  be  called  pious  appetite,  without  extended  knowledge  or  careful 
inquiry.  But  there  was  a  large,  and,  still  more,  an  important  class,  not  included  within 
any  of  these  descriptions;  principally  clerical,  but  not  without  a  lay  fraction,  made  up 
of  men  competent  in  every  way  by  talent,  attainment,  position,  character,  to  exercise  a 
judgment,  which  judgment  they  did  exercise  in  general  to  their  own  heavy  temporal 
prejudice.  The  secession  of  this  body  of  men  is  a  conspicuous  event,  of  the  first  order  in 
the  Anglican  religious  history  of  a  very  remarkable  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  inquire,  What  persons  are  responsible,  and  what  system  is  responsible,  for  this  result? 
From  more  than  one  point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  serious 
disaster,  inasmuch  as  it  has  sharpened  the  outlines  and  heigiitened  tlie  jDretensions  of 
Romanism  not  less  decidedly  than  it  thinned  the  regimental  forces  of  the  Anglican 
system,  and  for  a  time  utterly  disparaged,  if  it  did  not  destroy  its  credit." 

In  his  "Chapter  of  Autobiography,"*  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  the  im- 
portant eifect  which  the  religious  movements  of  these  years  had  upon 
his  views  as  to  ecclesiastical  policy.  All  parties  in  the  State  had  now 
abandoned  the  idea  of  asserting  for  the  Anglican  Church  "those 
exclusive  claims"  Which  Mr  .Gladstone  himself  had  so  earnestly  affirmed 
by  speech  and  writing  in  the  first  decade  of  his  political  life,  but 
which  "become  i^ositively  unjust  in  a  divided  country  governed  on 
i:)opular  principles."  "  I  for  one,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the  earlier  years  ol 
the  Oxford  movement — 

"formed  a  completely  false  estimate  of  what  was  about  to  happen;  and  believed  that 
the  Church  of  England  through  the  medium  of  a  regenerated  clergy  and  an  intelligent 
and  attached  laity,  would  not  only  hold  her  ground,  but  would  even  in  great  part 
probably  revive  the  love  and  the  allegiance  both  of  the  masses  who  were  wholly  falling 
away  from  religious  observances,  and  of  those  large  and  powerful  Nonconforming  bodies, 
the  existence  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  no  other  cause  than  the  neglect  of  its 
duties  by  the  National  Church,  which  had  long  left  the  people  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd. 

"And  surely  it  would  have  required  either  a  deeply  saturnine  or  a  marvellously 
prophetic  mind  to  foretell  that,  'u\  ten  or  twelve  moi-e  years,  that  powerful  and  dis- 
tinguished generation  of  clergy  would  be  broken  up :  that  at  least  a  moiety  of  the 
most  gifted  sons,  whom  Oxford  had  reared  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  hurling  at  her  head  the  hottest  bolts  of  the  Vatican:  that,  with  their  deviation 
on  the  one  side,  there  would  arise  a  not  less  convulsive  rationalistic  movement  on  the 
other;  and  that  the  natural  consequences  would  be  developed  in  endless  contention^ and 
estrangement,  and  in  suspicions  worse  than  either,  because  even  less  accessible,  and 
even   more   intractable. 

"There  was  an  error  not  less  serious  in  my  estimate  of  English  Nonconformity.  I 
remember  the  astonishment  witli  which  at  some  period— I  think  in  1851-2— after  ascertain- 
ing the  vast  addition  which  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  churches  in  the  country, 
I  discovered  that  the  multiplication  of  chapels,  among  those  not  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  had  been  more  rapid  still. 

"  But  besides  the  immense  extension  of  its  material  and  pastoral  organisation,  English 
Nonconformity  (in  general)  appears  now  to  have  founded  itself  on  a  principle  of  its  own, 

'  *  "Gleanings,"  vol.  vii.,  pp.  IJo,  114. 
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which  forbids  the  alliance  of  the  civil  power  with  religion  in  any  particular  form  or 
forms.  I  do  not  embrace  that  principle.  But  I  must  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
less  unjust  than  it  is  common,  to  stigmatise  those  who  hold  it  as  'political  Dissenters'; 
a  phrase  implying  that  they  do  not  dissent  on  religious  grounds.  But  if  they,  because 
they  object  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  are  political  Dissenters,  it  follows  that 
all  who  uphold  it  are  political  Churchmen." 

We  now  return  to  the  political  world,  wliieh  was  to  be  divided  for  the 
Qext  foiir  years  between  the  rival  but  incompatible  attractions  of  pros- 
perous Budgets  and  showy  diplomacy.  The  line  of  cleavage 
A  Confusion  of     separated  Cabinets  as  well  as  Parliaments,  giving  additional 

Parties,  1850.  complexity  to  an  almost  unprecedented  confusion  of  parties. 
It  is  the  one  great  interest  of  the  time,  this  long-sustained 
but  unequal  contest,  which  ended  so  miserably  and  disastrously  in  the 
Crimean  War.  In  other  respects  political  animosities  asserted  their  tra- 
ditional predominance  over  political  princijiles ;  and  a  superficial  observer 
might  easily  have  neglected  the  great  principle  which  underlay  the  petty 
intrigiies  of  the  leaders  and  the  petty  skirmishes  of  the  factions. 

The  old  political  highways  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  more  rajiid 
lines  of  progress  had  hardly  been  planned,  much  less  laid  down.  Under 
such  conditions  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  of  politicians  could 
not  maintain  a  rigid  and  undeviating  course.  The  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1850  was  remarkable  for  a  clever  political  manoeuvre  by  which 
Disraeli — who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  Protectionist 
party— contrived  to  detach  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Peel  and  Graham,  and 
nearly  defeated  the  Whig  Government.  He  moved  for  a  committee  to 
consider  a  revision  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  It  ^vas  a  jDlan  for  compensating  the  country  gentlemen  for  the 
loss  of  Protection  by  relieving  them  of  rates ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  persuaded 
himself  to  vote  for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  incidence  of  the  Poor  rate 
was  unequal,  and  that  the  farmer  and  the  independent  yeoman  would  be 
the  persons  to  benefit  by  the  change.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's conduct — still  less  his  theory — on  this  occasion,  the  first  and  the 
last  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  found  in  that  quarter  any  positive  support 
to  the  fatal  but  enticing  policy  of  Imperial  doles  or  grants  in  aid  of  local 
taxation. 

On  the  Australian  Colonies  Government  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  again  tried  to 
beat  the  Government  by  supporting  an  amendment  of  Spencer  Walpole's, 
which  would  have  strengthened  the  Crown,  and  an  amendment  of 
Molesworth's,  which  would  have  weakened  it,*  and  by  himself  moving 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  which  would  have  given  ecclesiastical  autonomy 
to  the  Colonial  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  a  mood  of  chronic  and  often  reactionary  opposition  ;  for  he  spoke 
in  favour  of  a  motion  which  would  have  excepted  the  West  Indian 
colonists  from  Free  Trade,  and  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  English  and  Irish  universities 
— an  inquiry  which  led  to  the  first  great  beneficial  measure  of  University 
Reform.    But  these  delinquencies  w^ere  amply  compensated  in  June. 

*  Waipole  moved  to  substitute  two  Chambers  for  one — a  lower  which  would  be 
elective,  and  an  upper  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Molesworth  moved  to  omit  the 
clauses  which  gave  the  Colonial  OflQce  power  to  disallow  Colonial  laws. 
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Lord    Palmerston's    foreign    policy,    a]-"  ciy^^    offensive    in    its  form,   had 
now  uecoaie  quite  intolerable  in    its  suljstance.     In  the  previous  year  his 
irlerferenees    had    justified    Macaulay's  admiration.      Now, 
instead  of  protecting  the  Sicilians,  he  was  bullying  Greece.       Palmerston's 
France,   of  whose   friendship  he  had  boasted    in  1849,   had     Foreign  Policy. 
withdrawn   her  ambassador  from  London.      The    situation 
was    exceedingly    grave,   for    Russia    supported    France ;    but    an    element 
of  the  ridiculous  was  imparted  by  the  character  of  one  of  the  drainatis 
personce,  Don   Pacifico,  a  Maltese  Jew  and  an  English  subject,  who  gave 
Jiis    name    to    the    piece.      Don    Faciftco's    house    had    been 
sacked  by  an  Athenian  mob,    and    the   Greek  Government    The  Case  of  Don 
was  unAvilling  to  compensate  him  on  his  own  tenns.     For      Pacifico,  1850. 
this  and  other  smaller   offences    Palmerston    jirosented    an 
ultimatum  ;  and  when  the  Greek  Government  jjrocrastinated,  he  despatched 
a  fleet  to  the  Piraeus,  which  seized  a  number  of  Greek  vessels.      For  these 
proceedings  Stanley  carried  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     Roebuck  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  Commons  by  asking 
the  House  to  assent  to  a  preposterous  resolution  that  the  foreign  ijolicy 
of  the  Government  was  "  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  country,  and  in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty  to  preserve  peace 
between    England   and   the   other  nations  of  the  -svorld."     A  great  debate 
arose  on  the  24:th  of  June,   1850.     When  Lord   Palmerston 
began  his  reply  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  it  was       Palmerston's 
already  late.      For    five    hours    he    defended    himself    with  Speech. 

almost  superhuman  energy  and  skill.  Success  might  have 
seemed  impossible.  But  Palmerston  knew  only  too  well  the  weaker  side 
of  the  English  character ;  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion  by  descending  to 
the  level  of  his  audience.  Unfortunately,  but,  considering  the  hour,  not 
unnaturally,  the  report  of  the  speech  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  its  Avay  a  masterpiece  of  oratory.  To\^ards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  hour,  when  he  thought  that  he  had  made  sufficiently 
manifest,  by  comparison  with  Continental  PoAvers,  the  splendour  of  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  his  country,  Palmerston  remarked  that 
he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  attempt  to  turn  him  out : — 

"The  Government  of  a  great  country  like  this  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of  fair  and 
legitimate  ambition  to  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  allowed 
to  guide  the  policy  and  to  influence  the  destinies  of  such  a  country ;  and  if  ever  it  was 
an  object  of  honourable  ambition,  more  than  ever  must  it  be  so  at  the  momer.t  at 
which  I  am  speaking." 

And  so  on  until  he  ended  triumphantly  :— 

"  I  therefore  fearlessly  challenge  the  verdict  which  this  House,  as  representing  a 
political,  a  commercial,  a  constitutional  country,  is  to  give  on  the  question  now  before 
it ;  whether  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  conducted,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  has  led  us  to  think  ourselves  bound  to  aflbrd 
protection  to  our  fellow  subjects  abroad,  are  proper  and  fitting  guides  for  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  government  of  England ;  and  whether,  as  the  Roman  in  days  of 
old  held  himself  free  from  indignity,  when  he  could  say  Civis  Ronianus  sum,  so  ako 
a  British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  confident  that  the  watchful 
eye  and  the  strong  arm   of  England   will  protect   him  against   injustice  and   wrong." 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  27th,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered 
his  famous   reply,    which    has    already    been   noticed    in    the    Introduction 
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to  this  work.*     Our  admiration  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  there 
was    only    one    sliort    day    to    prepare    the    purple   patch— the    answer   to 
Civis  Roynamis  simi.      In  the  prelude  the  subject  of  Lord 
Mr.  Gladstones    Palmerston's    foreign    policy    is    introduced    and    divided. 
Reply.  Then  the  specific  cases  of   Palmerston's  high-handed   inter- 

ference, the  cases  of  Don  Pacifico  and  Mr.  Finlay,  are 
brought  into  view  in  their  beaiing  on  international  law — a  subject  the 
importance  of  which  "no  words  would  exaggerate  or  even  adequately 
express,"  though  the  restraints  which  it  imposes  might  not  please  the 
occupants  of  the  Ministerial  benches,  "or  harmonise  with  their  sense  of 
their  mission  to  propagate  liberal  opinions  throughout  the  world."  Of 
course,  grievances  must  sometimes  arise  for  w^hich  no  legal  remedy 
could  be  had  froin  the  tribunals  of  another  country,  and  for  wliich 
other  remedies  had  to  be  sought.  That  subject  was  one  of  the  utmost 
delicacy;  but  it  need  not  detain  them:— "I  contend  that  in  the  cases 
before  us  Mr.  Finlay  and  Mr.  Pacifico  did  not  exhaust,  nor  try  to 
exhaust,  the  remedies  Avhich  the  laws  of  Greece  supplied." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  pause  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
discusses  Don  Pacifico's  claims,  and  contrasts  the  inventory  of  his 
furniture — the  couch  worth  £170,  the  china  dinner-service  worth  £140, 
etc. — Avith  the  fact  that  he  had  not  (outside  his  jewels,  his  furniture, 
and  his  clothes)  a  single  farthing  except  a  little  jDlate  pledged  to  the 
Bank  of  Athens  for  £30.  The  man  Tvas  a  pauper  in  all  other  respects 
save  this  :  that  ' '  there  was  not  an  ordinary  article  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  his ,  house.  Everything  in  it  was  a  specimen  of  the  richest 
and  rarest  of  its  kind." 

The  orator  lingers  almost  lovingly  over  the  antithesis.  Let  us  pass 
from  the  particular  case  of  the  astute  paiiper  Jew,  who  knew  so  well 
"  where  his  best  market  lay,"  to  the  general  principle  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone set  up  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Jingoes.  But  before 
beginning  the  closing  section  of  his  speech,  with  its  burning  rhetoric  of 
denunciation,  he  relieves  the  tension  for  a  moment  and  indulges  in  a 
generosity  of  praise  which  only  makes  the  subsequent  censure  more 
sweeping  and  irresistible^  Bad  as  was  the  policy  of  Palmerston,  they  had 
had  some  compensation  : — 

"  We  had  the  compensation  of  hearing  a  great  speech  from  the  noble  lord ;  and,  Sir, 
I  for  one  assure  the  House,  that — as  far  as  it  goes— I  do  not  undervalue  that  compensa- 
tion. I  respectfully  assure  the  noble  lord,  if  he  will  permit  me,  that  no  man  who  sits 
in  this  House  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  masterly  character  of  that  speech,  alike 
remarkable  as  a  physical  and  an  intellectual  effort.  No  man,  even  of  those  who  sit 
beside  him,  listened  with  keener  admiration  and  delight,  while  from  the  dusk  of  one  day 
until  tlie  dawn  of  the  next,  the  noble  lord  defended  his  policy,  and,  through  the  live- 
long summers  night,  the  British  House  of  Commons,  crowded  as  it  Avas,  hung  upon 
his  lips." 

What  then  was  the  antagonistic  principle  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  friends  advanced  to  the  rule  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's  proceedings  ? 

"  I  answer  hina  in  that  one  word  to  which  I  have  referred ;  it  is  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries.  I  subscribe  to  those  declaia- 
tious   of  general  maxims   which  fell  from  him ;  'everything    depends    upon   the   tone  and 

*  See  p.  46. 
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spirit  of  the  man  who  has  to  act  upon  them.  They  are  in  themselves  but  vague  abstrac- 
tions ;  they  acquire  life  and  weight  and  vigour  only  as  they  take  effect  in  administra- 
tive acts.  Greatly  as  I  respect,  in  general,  the  courage,  the  energy,  the  undaunted 
patriotism  of  the  noble  lord,  I  accuse  him  of  this,  that  his  policy  is  marked  and 
characterised  by  what  I  must  call  a  spirit  of  interference.  I  hold  this  to  be  a  funda- 
mental fault,  a  fault  not  to  be  excused.  The  noble  lord  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  does 
not  go  abroad  to  propagate  extreme  opinions  in  other  countries.  .  .  .  No  doubt  he  has 
the  feeling,  the  feeling  of  every  Englishman,  a  sincere  desire  that  when  a  legitimate 
opportunity  creates  itself  and  makes  it  our  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
pviblic  law,  to  exercise  a  British  influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  that  influence  should  be  exercised  in  the  spirit  which  we  derive  from  our  own 
free  and  stable  form  of  government,  and  in  the  sense  of  extending  to  such  countries, 
as  far  as  they  are  able  and  desirous  to  receive  them,  institutions  akin  to  those  of  which 
we  know  from  experience  the  inestimable  blessings." 

On  this  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion ;  bnt  then  came  the 
question — 

"  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  go  abroad  and  viaJie  occasions  for  the  propagation  even 
of  the  political  opinions  wiiich  we  consider  to  be  sound?  I  say  we  are  not.  I  complain 
of  the  noble  lord  that  he  is  disposed  to  make  these  occasions ;  nay,  he  boasts  that 
he  makes  them.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  object  to  the  propagandism  even  of  moderate  reform.  In 
proportion  as  the  representation  is  alluring,  let  us  be  on  our  guard.  .  .  .  Inter- 
ference in  foreign  countries.  Sir,  according  to  my  mind,  should  be  rare,  deliberate, 
decisive  in  character*,  and  effectual  for  its  end.  Success  will  usually  show  that  you  saw 
your  way,  and  that  the  means  you  used  were  adapted  and  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Such,  if  I  read  these  aright,  were  the  acts  done  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  natiire  of  inter- 
vention ;  they  were  few  and  they  were  effectual — eft'ectual  whether,  Avhen,  in  his  own 
noble  language,  he  'called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old,'  or  when,  founding  himself  on  the  obligations  of  public  law,  he  despatched  the 
troops  of  England  to  prevent  the  march  of  aSpanisli  force  into  Portugal." 

Very  different  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  no  true 
protector  of  Englishmen  abroad  and  of  the  oppvessed  of  other  countries. 
He  insinuated  groundless  suspicions  in  order  to  justify  his  policy,  "  In 
vain  do  you  talk  to  us  of  a  knot  of  foreign  conspirators  ;  the  only  knot 
of  foreign  conspirators  against  the  noble  lord  is  the  combined  opinion 
of  civilised  Europe."  This  brings  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  verge  of  his 
laeroration  : — 

'  And  now  I  will  grapple  Avith  the  noble  lord  on  the  ground  which  he  selected  for 
himself,  in  the  most  triumpliant  portion  of  his  speech,  by  his  reference  to  those  emphatic 
words,  Civis  Eoinanus  sum.  He  vaunted,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  that 
under  his  Administration  an  Englishman  should  be,  throughout  the  world,  what  the 
citizen  of  Rome  had  been.  \Vhat,  then.  Sir,  was  a  Roman  citizen?  He  was  the  member 
of  a  privileged  caste  ;  he  belonged  to  a  conquering  race,  to  a  nation  that  held  all  others 
bound  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  For  him  there  was  to  be  an  exceptional 
system  of  law ;  for  him  principles  were  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights  were  to  be 
enjoyed,  that  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  such,  then,  the  view  of  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  relation  which  is  to  subsist  between  England  and  other  countries?  Does 
he  make  the  claim  for  us  that  we  are  to  be  uplifted  upon  a  platform  higli  above  the 
standing-ground  of  all  other  nations?  It  is,  indeed,  too  clear,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
pressions, but  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  viscount,  that  too  mucli  of 
this  notion  is  lurking  in  his  mind  ;  tliat  he  adopts,  in  part,  that  vain  conception  that  we, 
forsooth,  have  a  mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  follj^,  of  abuse  and  imperfection, 
among  the  other  countries  of  the  world  ;  that  we  are  to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters ; 
and  tliat  all  tliose  who  hesitate  to  recognise  our  office  can  be- governed  only  by  prejudice 
or  personal  animosity,  and  shouUl  have  the  blind  war  of  diplomacy  forthwith  declared 
against    them.     And  certainly,   if  the  business   of   a   Foreign   Secretary  prcperlj^  were   to 
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carry  on  diplomatic  wars,  all  iiiu.st  admit  that  the  noble  lord  is  a  master  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions.  What,  Sir,  ought  a  Foreign  Secretary  to  be?  Is  he  to  be  like  some 
gallant  knight  at  a  tournament  of  old,  pricking  foi-th  into  the  lists,  armed  at  all  points, 
confiding  in  his  sinews  and  his  skill,  challenging  all  comers  for  the  sake  of  honour,  and 
having  no  other  duty  than  to  lay  as  many  as  possible  of  his  adversaries  sprawling  in  the 
dust?    If  such  is  the  idea  of  a  good  Foreign  Secretary,  I,  for  one,  would  vote  to  the  noble 
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lord    his   present    appointment   for   his   life.      But,  Sir,  I  do   not   understand  the  duty  of  a 


I  understand  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
first  of  all  his  duties  studiously  to 
great  code  of  principles  which  is 
learned   member   for  Sheffield  has 


Secretarj-  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  of  such  a  character. 

conciliate  peace  with  dignity.    I  think  it  to  be  the  very 

observe,  and   to   exalt    in    honour   above    mankind,  that 

termed   the  law  of  nations,  which    the    honoui'able    and 

found,    indeed,   to  be  very  vague   in   its  nature,   and  greatly   dependent   on  the  discretion 

of  each   particular   country,    but    in    which    I    find,    on   the   conti'ary,    a    great    and    noble 

monument  of  human  wisdom,  founded  on  the  combined  dictates  of  reason  and  experience, 

a  precious  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us   by  the   generations  that  have  gone  before  us,  and 

a  tirm  foundation  on  which  we   must  take   care   to   build  whatever    it  may  be  our  part  to 
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add  to  their  acquisitions,  if,  indeed,  we  wish   to   maintain  and   to  consolidate  the  brother- 
hood of  nations  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world. 


"  Sir,  I  say  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  tends  to  encourage  and  confirm  in  us  that  which 
is  our  besetting  fault  and  weakness,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  Let  an  English- 
man travel  where  he  will  as  a  private  person,  he  is  found  in  general  to  be  upright,  high, 
minded,  brave,  liberal,  and  true ;  but,  with  all  this,  foreigners  are  too  often  sensible  of 
something  that  galls  them  in  his  presence,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  because  he  has  too 
great  a  tendency  to  self-esteem— too  little  disposition  to  regard  the  feelings,  the  habits,  and 
the  ideas  of  others.  Sir,  I  find  this  characteristic  too  plainly  legible  in  the  polii-y  of  the 
noble  lord.  I  doubt  not  that  use  will  be  made  of  our  present  debate  to  work  upon  this 
peculiar  weakness  of  the  English  mind.  The  people  Avill  be  told  that  those  who  oppose  the 
motion  are  governed  by  personal  motives,  have  no  regard  for  public  principles,  no  enlarged 
ideas  of  national  policy.  You  will  take  your  case  before  a  favourable  jury,  and  you  think 
to  gain  your  verdict ;  but.  Sir,  let  the  House  of  Commons  be  warned— let  it  warn  itself— 
against  all  illusions.  There  is  in  this  case  also  a  court  of  appeal.  There  is  an  appeal,  such 
as  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  has  made,  from  the  one  House  of 
Parliament  to  the  other.  There  is  a  further  appeal  from  this  House  of  Parliament  to  the 
people  of  England ;  but,  lastly,  there  is  also  an  appeal  from  the  people  of  England  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  aiu  of  opinion  that  England 
will  stand  shoi'n  of  a  chief  part  of  her  glory  and  pride  if  she  shall  be  found  to  have  separated 
herself,  through  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from  the  moi-al  support  which  the  general 
and  fixed  convictions  of  mankind  afford— if  the  day  shall  come  when  she  may  continue  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  other  nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  have  no  part  in  their 
aliection  and  regard. 

"  No,  SLr,  let  it  not  be  so  ;  let  us  recognise,  and  recognise  with  frankness,  the  equality  of 
the  weak  with  the  strong ;  the  principles  of  brotherhood  among  nations,  and  of  their 
sacred  independence.  When  we  are  asking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  our  fellow-subjects  resident  .in  Greece,  let  us  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  let  us 
pay  all  respect  to  a  feeble  State,  and  to  the  infancy  of  free  institutions,  which  we  should 
desire  and  should  exact  from  others  towards  their  maturity  and  their  strength.  Let  us 
refrain  from  all  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  meddling  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  States, 
even  as  we  should  resent  the  same  interference  if  it  were  attempted  to  be  practised  towards 
ourselves.  If  the  noble  lord  has  indeed  acted  on  these  principles,  let  the  Government  to 
which  he  belongs  have  your  verdict  in  its  favour ;  but  if  he  has  departed  from  them,  as  I 
contend,  and  as  I  humbly  think  and  urge  upon  you  that  it  has  been  too  amply  proved,  then 
the  House  of  Commons  must  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  its  duty  under  whatever 
expectations  of  momentary  obloquy  or  reproach,  because  we  shall  have  done  what  is  right, 
we  shall  enjoy  the  peace  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  receive,  whether  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later,  the  approval  of  the  public  voice  for  having  entered  our  solemn  protest  against 
a  system  of  policy  which  we  believe— nay,  which  we  know— whatever  may  be  its  first  aspect, 
must  of  necessity  in  its  final  results  be  unfavourable  even  to  the  security  of  British  subjects 
resident  abroad,  which  it  professes  so  much  to  study— unfavourable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
country,  which  the  motion  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  asserts  it  preserves— and 
equally  unfavourable  to  that  other  great  and  sacred  object,  which  also  it  suggests  to  our 
recollections,  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  nations  of  the  world." 

Roebuck's    motion  in  defence  of    the   Government  Avas  carried    on    tlie 
following  day,  June  2Sth,  1850,   by  a  large  majority.      A  phrase  like  Ciii^ 
Romanus  sum  in  a  foreign  language  is  as  effective  with  an 
average  Englishman  as  a  long    word    like  Imperialism    or     The  Eivision. 
Mesopotamia.     And  even  in  the  minority  there  were  many 
who  voted  merely  from  a  party  point  of  view.     Certainly,  the  list  of  Noes 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  containing  as  it  does,  to  mention  no  others,   the 
names    of   Cobden,    Disraeli,   Gladstone,    Milner    Gibson,    Villiers,   Graham, 
Peel,  Molesworth,  Sibthorp,   Bright  and  Inglis 
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On  the  29tli   of  Jnne.  1850,  the   day  after  the  close  of  the  Don   Paclfico 
debate,   Sii'  Robert    Peel    Avas    thrown    from    his    horse,    and   died  a  day 

or    two    later    from    the    effects    of    the    fall.      Mr.    Glad- 
Death  of  iiv       stone,   in  a  funeral  oration    in    the    House    of    Commons, 
Roijert  Peel,  1850.  qxioted  with  much  feeling  the  lines  written  by  Sir  Walter 

Scott  on  the  death  of  Pitt.^'^  Peel  had  died  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honours,  "  yet  it  is  a  death  which  our  human  eyes  will  re- 
gard as  premature  because  we  had  fondly  hoped  that  in  whatever  posi- 
tion he  was  placed,  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  by  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  by  the  purity  of  his  virtues,  he  would  still  have  been  spared 
to  render  his  country  the  most  essential  services." 

In  later  days  Mr.    Gladstone   seems  to  have  thought  that  Peel's  repu- 
tation as  a  statesman  stood  somewhat  too  high.      His   great  failure  was 

in  his  Irish  policy,   his  great  virtue   "  that    he    kept   such 

Mr.  Gladstone's     an  enormous  conscience."    Another  of  Peel's  great  qualities 

Estimate  of  Peel,   which  Mr.  Gladstone  noticed,  perhaps  all  the  more  because 

of  his  own  relative  deficiency  in  it,  was  his  sense  of 
measure.  "He  had  generally  an  exact  sense  of  the  p]'oportiou  between 
one  Bill,  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government ;  also  of  the  proportion 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  Bill ;  and  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  leaders  of  his  party  stood  to  their  followers."  Mr.  Gladstone 
appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  quantitative  estimate  of  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  which  assigns  twenty  pages  to  Parnell  and 
fifteen  to  Peel.  On  this  scale  he  thought  that  Palmerston  would  deserve 
ten  or  twelve,  t 

To  measure  merit  by  pages  is  hard  and  pei-haps  unprofitable :  certainly 
the   scales  have  not  yet  been  fashioned  in  Avhich  the  heroic  qualities  of 

Peel  and  his   greatest  folloAver  can  be  nicely  checked   and 

The  Two  Leaders  balanced.     In   each  the   sense  of  responsibility  was  equally 

Compared.        great,  but  in  the  one  it  was  primarily  to  the  nation,  the 

account  of  the  other  Avas  rendered  through  the  nation  to 
a  personal  and  jealous  God.  Both  were  open  to  couA'iction  in  different 
degrees,  but  in  degrees  which  raised  them  out  of  the  ruck  of  ordinary 
leaders ;  and  their  courageous  Avillingness  and  extraordinary  ability  to 
interpret  couAaction  into  action  sets  them  side  by  side  on  a  pedestal 
almost  lonely  in  its  elcA^ation.  In  one  respect  their  careers  offer  a 
remarkable  antithesis.  Each  in  the  days  of  his  supremacy  possessed  a 
vast  influence.  But  it  AA'as  the  indiAddual  AA'hom  Peel  bent  to  his  strong 
will ;  Mr.  Gladstone  exercised  his  political  fascination  OA^er  multitudes. 
Peel  JcneAv  Iioav  to  choose,  instruct,  and  retain  the  loyal  support  of  his 
lieutenants ;  and  the  little  band  of  administrators  AAdiom  he  had  gathered 
round  him  in  ISil  clung  tenaciously  to  his  name  and  the  traditions  of 
his  policy  for  nearly  a  decade  after  his  death.  Peel  lacked  those  charius 
of  manner  and  couAxrsation  Avhich  made  Gladstone  an  ornament  of 
society.  Both  AA^ei-e  far  too  statesmanlike  to  appear  to  be  original :  and  if, 
in  this  respect,  the  adA'antage  seems  to  lie  Avith  Peel  it  is  rather 
apparent  than  real.  The  ]3lans  of  a  simpler  mind  have  a  boldness  of 
outline  that  gives  a  deceptiA'e  impression  of  originality. 

*  See  ante,  p.  83. 

t  Cf.    "Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone,"  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Tollemache,  pp.  116,126-128. 
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The  illness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  daughter,  Mary,*  made  it  advisable 
to  spend   three  or  fonr   months  of    the    autvimn  and  winter  of  1850-51  in 
Naples.    '  His  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  and  his  love  of 
the  people  soon  made  him  conversant  with  the  iniquities  of    The    Neapolitan 
Neapolitan   misgovernment.      Thus,   after  a  visit    arranged    Horrors,  1850-51. 
without  any  idea  of  political  censure,  and  Avith  a  strong 
predisposition— as    the    Don    Pacitico    speech   plainly   shows— against   inter- 
fering  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations,  Mr.  Gladstone  returned 


SIVER    VIEW    OF    THE    HOUSE     (MARKED    BY    ASTERISKS)    IN    WHICH    SIR   ROBERT    PEEL    DIED, 

NOW    4,    WHITEHALL    GARDENS. 

{From    a    Conlcmporary   Drawing    by    T.    H.    Shepherd.) 

home  "with  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
some  attempt  towards  mitigating  the  horrors  amidst  A^hich  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  Avas  then  carried  on." 

The  famous  lettei's  to  Lord  AberdecMi.  based  upon  his  researclios,  need 
not  detain  the  biographer.  They  ran  into  many  editions  and  were 
translated  into  many  languages ;  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  reprinted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Gleanings."  One  thing  nuist  not  be  for- 
gotten :  the  ]3icture  Avhicli  they  present  to  lis  of  that  "  hell  on  earth," 
that  "negation  of  God  created  into  R  system  of  government,"  is  not  a 
mere  piece  of  word  painting  ;    it   is  the  result  of  per-sonal  investigation. 


Tlie  child  recovered,  and  was  thenceforth  called  in  the  I'aiiiily  circle  "Mary  Naples." 
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of  the  drudgery  of  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  in  tlie  cause  of  suffering 
humanity.  Tliese  Neapolitan  researches  and  tbeir  publication  form  a 
supreme  example  of  effective  alliance  between  practical  pity  and  practical 
courage.  Never  did  the  brave  heart,  the  sensitive  brain,  the  conscience 
righteously  indignant,  more  loj-ally  and  devotedly  co-operate.  Take  one 
specimen  of  the  narrative,  and  consider  the  hazard  Avliich  these  expe- 
riences involved  for  a  father,  a  husband,  a  statesman  with  a  brilliant 
future  before  him  : — 

"And  how  were  these  deten.uti  treated  during  the  long  and  awful  period  of  apprehension 
and  dismay  between  their  illegal  seizure  and  their  illegal  trial  ?  The  prisons  of  Naples 
were  another  name  for  the  extreme  of  filth  and  horror.  I  really  saw  something  of  them,  but 
not  the  worst.  This  I  have  seen,  my  Lord :  the  official  doctors  not  going  to  the  sick 
prisoners,  but  the  sick  prisoners,  inen  almost  with  death  in  their  faces,  toiling  upstairs  to  them 
at  that  charnel-house  of  the  Vicaria,  because  the  lower  regions  of  such  a  palace  of  dark- 
ness were  too  foul  and  loathsome  to  allow  it  to  be  expected  that  professional  men 
should  consent  to  earn  bread  by  entering  them.  As  to  diet,  I  must  speak  a  word  for 
the  bread  that  I  saw.  Though  black  and  coarse  to  the  last  degree,  it  was  sound.  The 
soup,  which  formed  the  onlj'  other  element  of  subsistence,  was  so  nauseous,  as  I  was 
assured,  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  of  hunger  could  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
nature  to  it.  I  had  not  the  means  of  tasting  it.  The  filth  of  the  prisons  was  beastly. 
The  officers,  except  at  night,  hardly  ever  entered  them.  1  was  ridiculed  for  reading 
with  some  care  pretended  regulations  posted  up  on  the  wall  of  an  outer  room.  One  of 
them  was  for  the  visit  of  the  doctors  to  the  sick.  I  saw  the  doctors  with  that  regu- 
lation over  them,  and  men  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  visiting  them,  not  visited  by 
them.  I  have  walked  among  a  crowd  of  three  and  four  hundred  Neapolitan  prisoners  ; 
murderei's,  thieves,  all  kinds  of  ordinary  criminals,  some  condemned  and  some  uncon- 
denined,  and  the  political  accused  indiscriminately :  not  a  chain  upon  a  man  of  them, 
not  an  officer  nearer  than  at  tlie  end  of  many  apartments,  with  many  locked  doors  and 
gratings  between  us ;  but  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  dread,  there  was  even  a  good 
deal  of  politeness  to  me  as  a  stranger." 

With  this  visit  began  a  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  James)  Lacaita,  from  whose  recollections— thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  an  Austrian  gentleman — we  are  enabled  to  draw  some 
picturesque  details  of  Mr.  Gladstones   stay  at  Naples  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  1850.     I  was  not  quite  forty  years  old  at  that  time,  and  was 

living  in  Naples.     As  legal  adviser   to  the    British   Embassy,    I   used   to 

.,.  .    go  about  a  great  deal  in  the  English  colony.    One  evening  I  was  dining 

^  Recollections  ^  ^  with  Lord  Leven.    Among  the  guests  was  Gladstone.  .  .  .  After  dinner  he 

drew  me  into  a  corner,  and  we  talked  till  midnight  about  literature  and 

politics.       Gladstone's   catholic   spirit   distributed   itself  over  these  two 

hemispheres  of  pulilic  life.  .  .  .   We  met  constantly  at  the  house  of  the  Ambassador  Temple,  a 

brother  of   Lord  Palmerston.      In  the    evenings  we  used  to  pace  for    hours   in  the    Villa 

Reale.   Gladstone  was  casting   off  under  the  Italian  sky  the  last  chain   that   bound   him 

to  his  Tory  past.      He  had  long  since  given  up   Protection  ;  and  as  he  no  longer  wanted 

Protection  for  the  English  "  Hoch-industrie,"  neither  was  he  any  more  an  orthodox  advocate 

of  the  English  "  Hoch-kirche." 

Then  follows  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  "cold  despotism"  of  King 
Bomba,  w^ith  the  official  murders  and  imprisonments  and  other  tragic 
horrors  of  that  Domitian  age.  The  English  student  of  the  classics  was 
daily  seeing  and  hearing  cruelties  such  as  he  had  hitherto  only  read  of 
in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus;  and  wdien  the  day  was  over,  "under  the 
acacias  and  palms,  between  the  fountains  and  statues  of  the  Villa  Reale, 
we  wandered  at  our   pleasui-e,  turning   our  eyes  noAV  to  the  sea,   now  to 
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the  world  of  fashion  in  the  Corso,  and  talked  of  the  horrors  of  the  day. 
Gladstone,  who  was  full  of  belief  in  progress,  comforted  nie  Avitli  hopes 
of  better  days.  '  Night  would  not  always  lie  over  Naples  ;  the  reactionary 
movement  would  spend  its  force.' "  At  Christmas  Lacaita  was  himself 
thrown  into  prison.  On  his  release  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  Lacaita  to  allow 
him  to  rehearse  the  Open  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  if  he  heard  a  Avord 
that  was  false  or  exaggerated  he  Avas  to  lift  up  a  finger.  "  So  Gladstone 
read  in  his  sonorous  voice,  which  sounded  to  me  like  a  bell  that  would 
proclaim  to  all  Europe  the  horrors  of  Neapolitan  misrule.  His  heart  beat 
in  sympathy.  I  listened  with  bated  breath.  Not  once  had  I  occasion 
to  protest  against  an  incorrect  fact  or  a  Avrong  impression.  .  .  .  His 
study  of  '  Darkest  Naples  '  had  been  thorough.  Palmerston  could  justl3^ 
say  in  Parliament  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
carnival  and  visiting  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii,  had  investigated  the  law 
courts  and  the  gaols  and  sought  out  the  victims  of  an  unrighteous  justice, 
in  order  to  lay  before  all  Europe  proof  of  these  outrageous  attacks  upon 
humanity."  * 

On  his  return  from  Naples  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  Lord  Aberdeen,  his 
chief  political  friend,  that  he  intended  to  proclaim  the  sufferings  of  the 
political  prisoners  at  Naples.  The  ex-Foreign  Secretary,  however,  promised, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  delay  publication,  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Austrian  Government,  then  the  external  prop  of  Neapolitan  tyranny. 
"  Lord  Aberdeen,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  thirty  j^ears  later, 
"  united  as  he  Avas  with  me  in  friendship  and  affection,  and  being 
possessed  of  great  influence  over  Continental  Governments,  did  me  the 
great  favour  to  endeavour  through  the  Austrian  Government  to  give 
friendly  effect  to  my  remonstrances  and  statements ;  and  ichen  he 
entirely  failed,  as  I  think,  in  that  pxirpose,  my  appeal  was  made  not 
to  any  Government — not  to  the  House  of  Commons — never  did  I  say  one 
word  in  that  House  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  made  entirely  to  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe  through  the  medium  of  the  Press."  t 

The  italicised  words  mark  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  latter  tliought  he  had  been  rather  badly  used.  He 
applied  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg  "as  an  old  friend  of  the  Austrian 
Government."  But  no  answer  came  for  some  time.  Meanwhile — so  he 
wrote  to  the  Princess  Lieven—   - 

"  IsIy.  Gladstone  began  to  grow  impatient.  I  did  not  hear  from  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
and  he  concluded  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  my  letter.  I  had  written  in  May 
and  we  were  in  the  month  of  July ;  ;he  proposed,  therefore,  to  publish  without 
f>irther  delay.  I  remonstrated  against  this,  and  told  him  it  would  place  me  in  a  very 
false  position  with  respect  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  I  thought  he  was  bound  to  wait 
for  the  Prince's  answer,  and  if  that  was  unfavourable,  he  might  then  do  as  he  pleased^ 
I  got  him  to  delay  another  fortnight ;  but  at  last,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  he 
sent  his  letter  to  the  Press.  Two  days  after  the  publication,  Count  Buol  arrived,  bring- 
ing me  a  long  letter  from  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  in  which,  after  discussing  at  length 
the  conditions  and  claims  of  political  otl'enders,  he  says  that,  had  any  official  application 
been  made  to  him,   he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  all   interference ;  but  that 

*  Italienische  Reminiscenzen  und  Profile,  von  Sigmund  ^Miinz,  Wien,  1898,  pp.  218-257 
Herr  Miinz  visited  Sir  James  Lacaita  in  April,  1894.  Sir  James  had  then  just  received  a 
delightful  letter  from  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

t  Hansard,  March  3rd,  1882. 
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he  would  confidentially  and  privately  take  measures  to  complj'  with  my  wishes :  and 
this  he  was  the  better  able  to  do,  as  I  had  been  the  means  o£  suspending  Gladstone's 
appeal   to    the  public." 

It  was  well  for  humanity  and  Italy  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  two 
days  too  soon,  and  that  the  appeal  was  jnade  to  the  civilised  world 
rather  than  to  the  "  private  and  confidential  measures  "  of  Austrian 
bureaucracy,  which  was  not  likely  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  in  the 
suppression  of  a  system  similar  to,  though  more  outrageous  than,  that 
for  which  it  was  itself  directly  responsible  in  northern  Italy.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  somewhat  annoyed:  "I  have  certainly  much  reason  to 
complain  of  Gladstone ;  but  he  is  so  honest  and  so  jDerfectly  sincere, 
and  we  are  both  personally  and  politically  connected  so  closely,  that, 
although  I  liaA'e  not  concealed  my  feelings  from  him,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  entertain  any  resentment."  * 

The  Parliamentary  session  of  1851  found  Lord  John  Russell's  Government 

in  difficulties.     The  Peelites  were  an  even  more  uncertain  quantity  than 

ever.     On  February  13th  Disraeli  nearly  beat  the  Whigs  by 

Lord  John  Russell  a  motion  in  favour  of  relieving  agricultural  distress.  Mr. 
Resigns,  1851.  Gladstone,  embarrassed  by  his  speech  of  the  previous  year, 
neither  spoke  nor  voted.  Graham,  Carclwell,  and  Herbert 
supported  the  Government.  At  the  end  of  February  Lord  John  Russell 
resigned,  but  returned  when  neither  Lord  Derby  nor  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  able  to  form  a  Ministry.  "  The  Earl  of  Derby,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  recalling  the  incident  on  March  3rd,  18S2, 
"a]3plied  to  me  in  1851  to  unite  with  him  in  the  Government.  Our 
communications  on  that  point  terminated  on  his  informing  me  that 
he  was  desirous  of  imposing  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  corn.  The  noble 
lord  said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade,  but  to  modify  it.  I  was  opposed  alike  to  a  reversal  or  modification 
of  that  policy." 

On    resuming    office    Lord    John    Russell    introduced    his    Ecclesiastical 

Titles  Bill,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  "in  company  with  the  Peelites,    the    Irish 

Roman  Catholics,  and  the  group  led  by  Mr.  Cobden    .     .     . 

The  Ecclesiastical  actively  resisted  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  the  last 
Titles  Bill.  especially,  in  defence  of  religious  liberty."  This  miserable 
Bill,  ushered  into  the  House  by  the  enormous  majority  of 
395  to  63,  was  originally  due  to  Papal  Letters  for  mapping  out  England  into 
Roman  dioceses,  and  to  the  No-Popery  agitation  which  had  resulted.  Lord 
John  Russell's  Durham  letter  fanned  the  flames  ;  and  the  Bill  Avas  devised 
to  turn  Protestant  indignation  into  laAV.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  "  magnifi- 
cent "  speech— the  epithet  is  Greville's--opposed  the  measure  becaiise  it 
taught  religion  to  rely  on  other  support  than  that  of  the  spiritual  strength 
and  vitality  which  could  alone  give  it  vigour  ;  because  its  tendency  was 
to  undermine  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland ;  because 
it  was  disparaging  to  the  great  principle  of  religious  freedom,  "  on  which 
this  wise  and  understanding  joeople  has  permanently  Isuilt  its  legislation 
of  late  years";  and  lastly,  because  it  tended  "to  relax  and  destroy  tho.se 
bonds  of  concord  and  good-will  which  ought  to  unite  all  classes  and 
persuasions  of  her  Majesty's  subjects."  t 

*  Lord  Aberdeen's  biographer  regards  it  as  "  a  somewhat  curious  episode."     Vide  Lord 
Stanmore's  Life  of  Aberdeen,  pp.  203-205.  t  Hansard,  July  4th,  1851. 
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The  introduction  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  the  Peelites  together,  and  of  ])o»tponing,  AAliat  Lord  John  Rnssell 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  vainly  tried  to  bi'ing  abont,  their  coalition 
with  the  Whigs.  Lord  Stannioie  has  pointed  ont  the  cnrious  circnni- 
stance  that  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  without  any  previous  com- 
munication   or    knowledge    of    each   other's  sentiments,  "  Lord  Aberdeen, 


LOUD    JUU.N    ilL.^S.ELL. 

{From  the  Painting  by  T.  Carrid;  1S44.) 


Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  NeAvcastle,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  IFcrbert  each  came  indeiiendently  to  the  conclu.-iion  that  the 
line  taken  Ijy  Lord  John  Russell  in  meeting  what  was  called  Papal 
aggression,  and  in  Avhich  he  was  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nation,  was  one  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  must  be  firmly  opj)osed,  at  AN'hatcver  sacrifice  of  ])<)itularity,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a   breach  A\ith  a   Government   \\ith  which  they  were,  on  the 
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whole,  in  sympathy."  *  Which  may  fairly  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  Peelite  party  did  not  owe  its  continued  existence  entirely  to  the 
accident  of    personal  connection. 

When  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  in 
his  second  and  revised  Budget,  the  Protectionists  made  yet  another  effort. 
On  April  11th   Disraeli    moved  that   "  in    any  relief  to  be 
Frote:tioiiist       granted  by  the  remission  or  adjustment    of  taxation,  due 
Activity,  1851.      regard   should    be  paid  to  the  distressed    condition  of  the 
owners    and   occupiers  of    land    in  the  United    Kingdom." 
Labouchere  replied,   and    Mr.  Gladstone    followed    in  a   remarkably  inter- 
esting speech,   in  which  he  (1)  explains    as    best   he    can  the    vote    which 
he  gave  for   Disraeli's   very   similar  motion  in  the  preceding  session  ;    (2) 
attacks  Wood's  Budget ;    (8)  declares  that  the  Budget  proposed  by  Disraeli 
is    even  worse  than  that  jjroposed  by  the    Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  he  will  therefore  vote  against  the  motion.    Mr.  Gladstone's   help 
— though  reluctantly  given— saved  the  Whigs. 

In  May  the  popular  wind  created  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
caught  the  sails  of  the  Government  ship,   and  enabled  it  to  crawl  along 
for  a  few  months    longer.       In    July    the   debates    on    the 
The  Ecclesiastical  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  were  resumed ;  but  when  at  length 
Titles  Bill  Passed,  it  received  the  Royal  assent,  its  form  Avas  so  attenuated, 
and  its  Protestant  vigour  so  abated,  that  Lord  John  him- 
self   admitted  the  aptness  of    Leech's  famous    cartoon  —  "  The    Boy    who 
chalked  up  '  No  Popery,'  and  then  ran  away."    The  Act  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  and  twenty  years  later,   when  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  satisfaction 
of  removing  it  from  the  statute-book,  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  its  defence. 
At  the  end    of  the   recess    the    Ministry  suffered    a    fatal   blow.    Lord 
John    Russell,  in    compliance    with    the     Queen's    wishes,   dismissed    Lord 
Palmerston    from    office    for    expressing     to     the     French 
Dismissal  of  Lord  ambassador  his  approval  of   Louis  NaiDoleon's  coup  d'etat ; 
Palmerston,  1851.  \^^^i  ^  few  weeks  later    Lord  Palmerston  carried  an  amend- 
ment to  a  local  militia  Bill,  and  so  had  his  "tit  for  tat"t 
with  Lord  John  Russell. 

In  February,  1852,  Lord  Derby  had  succeeded  Lord  John  Russell  as  Prime 

Minister,  and  Disraeli  anticipated  his  rival  bj^  one    year  as  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchfj'quer  and  by  thirteen  years  as  leader  of  the  House 

Position  of  the     of  Commons.     The  position  of  the  Peelites  was  peculiar.     Sir 

Peeiites,  1852.      James    Graham    inclined    to    an    alliance    with    Lord    John 

Russell.       Mr.    Gladstone    and    Sidnej^    Herbert    still    clung 

to    the    hope    that    they    might    take,    or    rather    keep,     their    position 

on    the    Liberal    "sving    of    the    Conservative    party.      The   hope,  however, 

was    speedily   upset  by  Lord   Derby    himself,    who    went    to  the  country 

with   "Xo    Popery"    and    "Protection."      The    elections    showed    that    the 

Conservatives  without   the  Peelites    would   be   in  a   small    minority ;    and 

on    July    21st,    1852,    when    the    elections    were    nearly    over.    Lord    John 

Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen   to    propose  a  friendly  concert   between 

the  Whigs  and  Peelites.     After  suggesting  that  they  should  co-operate  in 

a  Free  Trade  resolution  and  an  attack  uiDon  the  corruption  practised  by 

*  "  Life  of  Lord  Aberdeen,"  p.  198. 

t  "I  have  had,"  he  said   in  his  colloquial  vray,    "my  tit  for  tat  with  Johnny  Russell, 
and   I  turned  him  out  on  Friday  last." 
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the  Tories  at  the  late  elections,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  main  point  is 
to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  wonld  be 
disposed  Avitli  yon  and  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle*  to  concert  with  the  Whigs 
the  course  to  be  adopted  when  Parliament  meets."  On  Angnst  28th 
he  wrote  to  Lansdowne  :  "Mr.  Gladstone  is  strongly  for  Free  Trade, 
bnt  evidently  wishes  it  to  be  in  the  keejjing  of  the  Protectionist  party." 


THIS  IS  THE  BOY  WHO  CHALKED  UP  "XO  POPERY!  "-AND  THEN  EAN  AWAY!!! 


[Reduction  of  Leech's  Cartoon  in  "Punch."      By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  £  Agiiew.) 


It  was  not  likely  that  the  Peelites,  who  fonnd   themselves  holding  the 
balance    between    the    two    parties  when   the    elections  were  over,   wonld 
care    to    return    to    the  Tory    fold.      An    important    corre- 
spondence had   been    ]mssing   between   the  leading  Peclites.      Coalition  with 
Lord    Aberdeen,  and   Lortl   John   Hnssell    during   the   whole         the  Whigs. 
snm}ner,   by  which  a   compromise  was  at  last  effected.      It 
reqnired    all    Aberdeen's    tact    to    smooth    aAvay    the    difficulties    bet^^■een 
Gladstone   and    Russell,   the    one    objecting    to   reform,   and   cherishing   his 
old   half-])olitical,    half-rt  ligions   hostility   to    the   Whigs,   Avliile    tlie    othei-, 
thoiigh  anxious  to  effect  a  compromise,  Avas  nettled  by  some  of  Gladstone's 
observations.     To   Russell   Aberdeen  wrote:   "I  am  sorry  you  should  have 
felt  some  dis))leasure  at   Gladstone's  remarks,  although  I  cannot  say  it  is 
surprising    that   you   should    have    done    so:    but    you    must   forgive    him 
for   rei^eating    sentiments    which  vre   have  all   of  us  been   in   the  habit  of 

*  Lord  Lincoln  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1851. 
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constantly  expressing  for  years.  .  .  .  Gladstone  possesses  so  much  that 
is  excellent  and  amiable  in  character  that  you  may  be  fully  persuaded,  if 
it  should  ever  be  your  fate  to  act  together,  you  will  find  in  him  nothing 
but  frankness  and  cordiality." 

Who  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  coalition?  Could  Peel's  friends  supply 
the  place  ?  General  opinion  seemed  to  be  coming  round  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 
His  immense  caution,  and  perhaps  his  unjDopularity,  seemed  to  fit  hiiai  for 
the  management  of  a  Coalition  Ministry.  His  caution  comes  out  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

"If  high  character  and  ability  alone  were  required,  you  would  be  the  person;  but  I  am 
aware  that,  at  present  at  least,  this  would  not  be  practicable.  "WHiether  it  would  be 
possible  for  Newcastle  or  me  to  undertake  the  concern  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
it  must  be  essentially  with  Liberal  support,  and  with  little  chance  of  accessions  from  the 
Protectionist  camp.  ...  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  effects  of  reform,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  abuses  are  sufficiently  great  to  justify  those  who  seek  for  change." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  seat  at  Oxford  had  been  again  assailed,  in  spite  of  the 
many  proofs  which  he  had  given  since  1847  of  his  Conservative  tendencies. 
He  seems  also  to  have  assured  his  friends  in  the  University  that  he  hoped 
to  give  a  general  support  to  Lord  Derby's  Administration;  for  he'  had 
persuaded  himself  that  the  country  had  benefited  by  the  change  of 
Government,  and  that  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  continued  to  take 
a  great  interest,  were  being  better  administered.  But  the  negotiations 
between  Whigs  and  Peelites  had  been  successful,  and  the  Government 
was  doomed  to  perish  by  a  friendly  hand.  In  order  to  postpone  defeat, 
Disraeli  swallowed  a  bitter  pill — a  Free  Trade  resolution.  After  this  there 
seemed  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  "the  dark 
horse"  of  the  political  speculators  of  that  day,  might  be  induced  to  join 
the  Government.  Doyle  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  the  fusion  would 
have  taken  place  but  for  one  man.  After  Peel's  death  Disraeli's  presence 
"established  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
Tory  party.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  being  fixed  across  their  path,  I  think 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Herbert,  and  the  other  Peelites  would  have  joined  Lord 
Derby  instead  of  becoming  Whigs." 

But    though    Disraeli's    digestion    had    been    equal    to    the    Free    Trade 

resolution,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  tolerate  his  rival's  finance.     A  Budget 

Tvas   produced  on  the  3rd  of  December.      When  the  House 

Disraeli's  Budget,    had    gone    into    committee    the    Opposition   showed    a    dis- 

1852.  position    to    combine    against    the    whole    scheme    as    soon 

as    the    first    resolution   for  an  extension    and    increase  of 

the  house  tax    had    been    proposed.      On  the  fourth  night   of  the   debate 

(December  16th)  Disraeli  rose  to  reply,  and  made  a  powerful  but  offensive 

speech,    bristling  with    personalities,   sarcasms,   and    epigrams,   not    a    few 

of  "n^hicli  were  aimed  at  prominent  Peelites. 

When  Disi^aeli  sat  down  it  was  already  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Gladstone  bounded  *  to  his  feet,  and  beginning  with  an  indignant 
and  even  furious  onslaught  upon  the  Minister  for  the  x^ersonalities  Avhich 

*  '•  1832  itself,"  says  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  "  could  boast  few  more  animated  and  exciting 
scenes  than  that  which  was  enacted  during  the  first  three  hours  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  December,  1852 ;  when  the  Tory  leader,  more  formidable  than  ever  in  the  audacity 
of  despair,  turned  to  bay  in  defence   of  his  doomed  Budget ;    and  when,  at  the  moment 
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had  disfigured  his  speech  and  violated  the  decencies  of  debate,  rushed 
triumphantly  upon  figures  and  calculations,  dissected  the  Budget,  and 
destroyed  the  Ministry.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  numbers  were  read  out :  For  the  Government,  286 ;  against,  305.  The 
Ministers  thus  found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  19,  and  immediately 
resigned. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  following  on  the  adoption  by  the 
Derbyites  of  a  Free  Trade  resolution,  marks  the  overthrow — for  nearly  two 
generations— of  agricultural  or  "Protectionist"  finance  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  also  the  prelude  to  the  coming  conflict  between  the  forces  of 
progress  and  reaction  under  the  leadership  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 

Under  date  Friday,  December  23rcl,  Greville  writes  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  purlieus  of  Whiggism,  but  that  the  Derbyites  are  "  quite 
frenzied."  The  story  illustrating  this  (which  he  copied  from  his  morning 
paper)  is  well  known,   and  in  the  main,  at  any  rate,  true : — 

"  The  other  day  twenty  ruffians  of  the  Carlton  Club  gave  a  dinner  there  to  Bei-esford,  to 
celebrate  what  they  consider  his  acquittal !  After  dinner,  when  they  got  drunk,  they  went 
upstairs,  and  finding  Gladstone  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  some  of  them  proposed  to  throw 
him  out  of  the  window.  This  they  did  not  quite  dare  to  do,  but  contented  themselves 
with  giving  some  insulting  message  or  order  to  the  waiter,  and  then  went  away." 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,"  said  the  Times  in  its  first  leading  article  on  the 
same  day,  "has  had  the  misfortune  of  belonging  to  a  society  to  which 
persons  were  admitted  ignorant   or  regardless   of    the   decencies   of    life." 

While  the  Tories  were  raging  over  their  defeat,  "The 
Government  of  All  the  Talents,"  including  Peelites,  Whigs,      The  Aberdeen 
and  one  Radical — Sir  William  Molesworth — was  in  process     Ministry,  1S52. 
of  formation.     The  very  strength  of  the  Government  was 
a  source   of  weakness.      "In   the    present    Cabinet,"    says    Grenville,   "are 
five  or   six  first-rate  men  of  equal  or  nearly  equal    pretensions,   none   of 
them    likely  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  defer  to  the  opinions   of 
any  other,   and  everyone    of    these    five   or   six   considering  himself  abler 
or  more  important  than  their  Premier," 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  *  : — 

Earl  of  Aberdeen      First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 

Lord  Cranworth         Lord  Chancellor.       [Prime  Minister. 

Earl  Granville  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Mr.  Gladstone Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Viscount  Palmerston  Home  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle Secretary  for  Colonies. 

Lord  John  Russell Foreign  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Graham     First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.   Sidney  Herbert Secretary  at  "War. 

Sir  Charles   Wood     President  of  the  Indian  Board. 

Sir  William  Molesworth First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne      [No  Office]. 

that  friends  and  foes  alike  thought  that  the  last  word  had  Ijeen  spoken  on  either  side, 
Mr.  Gladstone  bounded  on  to  the  floor  amidst  a  storm  of  cheering  and  counter-cheering 
such  as  the  walls  of  Parliament  have  never  re-echoed  since,  and  plunged  straight  into 
the  heart  of  an  oration  which,  in  a  single  day,  doubled  his  influence  in  Parliament  and 
his  popularity  in  the  country."—"  Life  of  Macaulay,"  chapter  xiii. 

*  A  line  engraving  of  this  Cabinet,  reproduced  on  page  377,  is  to  be  seen  in  tiie  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  with  the  signature  of  each  member  attached. 
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There  was  some  objection  to  Mr.  Gladstone  being  made  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer    on    the    ground    that    he    had    committed  himself  on  the 

income-tax.    At  Oxford  his  re-election  was  violently  opposed  ; 

Mr.  Gladstone  as     but  he   was    returned  by  a  majority  of  124  over  Perceval. 

ccanceiior.         j^  should  be  observed,  however,   in  apology  for  his  Oxford 

opponents,  that  this  conjunction  with  Riissell  and  Moles- 
worth  Avas  what  opened  the  eyes  of  many  Oxford  Tories  to  the  growth 
of  his  Liberalism.  Of  these  Archdeacon  Denison  was  most  prominent ; 
nor  did  that  great  dignitary  underestimate  his  o"vvn  importance,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  letter,  written  on  Christmas  Day,  1852,  and 
published  by  Perceval's  Committee  :— 

"  My  dear  Gladstone, — The  day  on  which  I  make    this    communication  to  you  adds 

more  than  I  can  express  in  words  to  my  deep   pain    and   to  my  sense    of   responsibility 

in    making    it.     After    a   week    of    anxious    suspense,  the  fact    of   the 

A  Letter  from  Arch-  existence  of  a  Coalition  Government — i.e.   of    a    Government    in    which 

deacon  Denison.     you    are    joined    with    Lord   John    Russell— with   Lord    Lansdo\A'ne    in 

the  Cabinet  * — may  be  said  to  be  ascertained. 

"  I  wish  to  use  few  words  where  every  one  I  write  is  so  bitterly  distressing  to  me. 

and  must,   I  cannot  doubt,  be  little   less   so    to   yourself,   and    to    many    others   whom    I 

respect  and  love. 

"  I  have,  then,  to  state  to  you  that  from  this  time  I  can  place  no  confidence  in  you  as 
a  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  as  a  public  man. 

"I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  forwarding  this  letter  for  publication  by  Tuesday's 
post,  and  also  any  reply  which  you  may  make  to  it.  I  will  only  say,  by  way  of 
anticipation,  that  any  amount  of  guarantee  which  may  have  been  taken  by  you,  in 
accepting  office  in  the  new  Government,  for  non-aggression  upon  the  Church  of  England, 
or  for  the  concession  of  her  just  claims,  is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  valueless  when 
weighed  against  the  fact  of  the  Coalition.— Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  George  A.  Dexison, 

"  The  Rt.  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P."  "  Archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

From  the  frenzy  which  arose  among  the  Oxford  Tories  when  they 
heard    that    their    member    had    entered    a    Cabinet    containing     several 

Whigs   and    a    stray    Radical,   it  might   be    imagined    that 

Gladstone  and      Mr.     Gladstone    had    definitely    committed     himself    to    a 

Stafford  Northcote.   popular     policy.       That    this    was    very    far    from    being 

the  case  may  be  shown  quite  easily  and  briefly  by 
a  reference  to  his  relations  with  Stafford  Northcote.  In  December,  1852, 
just  after  joining  the  Coalition  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  sounded 
Northcote  as  to  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  serve  on  a  commission 
for  reorganising  the  Board  of  Trade.  Northcote  replied:  "I  am  rather 
a  stiff  Conservative,  and  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the  next  Adminis- 
tration will  be  one  that  I  can  Avork  under,  though  if  you  form  a 
leading  element  in  it  I  can  scarcely  imagine  my  having  any  doubts." 
Eventually,  after  "a  long  and  desperate  argument,"  Northcote's  scruples 
were  satisfied,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  provided  him  Avith  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  revision  of  packet  contracts,  and  in  the  organisation  of  that 
first  great  instalment  of  CIahI  Service  reform  in  AAdiich  he  was  so  honourably 
associated  with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  backed  by  Lord  Macaulay 
With  regard  to    this,   Northcote  Avrote    to  Lady    Northcote,    March   2nd, 

*Sir  William  Moles  worth's  acceptance  of  office,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  presents  the 
Coalition  under  one  more  aspect. 


I'hjtu :  iiaiHuel  A.   Walker. 


W.     E.     ULADSTO^'E     IN     1852. 
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1854:  "Gladstone  relies  so  much  on  me  that  I  must  not  desert  him  till 
it  is  fairly  over,"  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Gladstone  exerted  himself  snccess- 
fully  to  secure  Northcote  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wliei^e  he 
took  his  place  as  a  moderate  Conservative. 

We  shall   reserve  a  consideration  of   the  Great  Budget  speech,   and  of 

the  financial  principles  which  it  involved,  for  the  next  chapter,  when  it  will 

be  possible   to   take  a  synoptic  view  of   the  policy  of  per- 

Mr.  Gladstone's    haps  the  greatest  of  our  veiT  few  great  financial  Ministers 

First  Budget,  1853.   _a     policy     which,      marked      generally     by     consistency, 

perseverance,   and  determination,  also  exhibits   one   or  two 

weaknesses  which,   striking   enough  in  themselves,  have  been  monstrously 

exaggerated  by   Tory  [philosophers  and  Tory  orators.     It  will   be   enough 

in    this   place    to    indicate    the    additional    weight    and    reputation    which 

accrued  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the   direct  result   of  his  Budget  speech.     It 

was  delivered  on  April  the  18th. 

The  applause  was  almost  universal.  Letters  of  congratiilation  came  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert ;  his  friends  began  to 
write  and  talk  and  think  of  him  as  Aberdeen's  future  successor.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  intention  of  the  Prime  Minister  ;  but  fortune  was  making 
other  arrangements.  Two  years  later  the  leader  of  the  Peelite  party 
found  himself  destitute  of  political  capital,  with  nothing  but  failure  and 
unpopularity  to  bequeath  to  his  unfortunate  heir. 

The  great  Peace  Budget  was  passed  at  the  end  of  June  ;  but  already  in 

May  events  in  the  East  were  beginning  to  excite  hope  or  fear  in  the  minds 

of  the  well  informed.    For  some  time  Russia  had  been  pre- 

Troubie  Brewing    paring  to  adopt  a  policy  of  expansion,  wJiich  brought   her 

in  the  East.       into  immediate  antagonism  with  Austria  and  France.     The 

Greek  Christians  in  Turkey  and  the  Holy  Land  were  to  be 

released    from   the    intermittent  barbarities  of  the  Sviltan  in  order  to  be 

subsumed  under  the  regimental  despotism  of  the  Czar.    French  interests 

in  Syria  seemed  to    be    threatened    by  Muscovite  designs  upon  the  Holy 

Places,  and  Austria— then,  as  now,   the  trembling  rival  of  Russia  for  the 

protectorate,  or  rather  directorate,  of  the  Southern  Slavs— was  alarmed  by 

Prince  Mentschikoff"s  pretensions  to  a  suzerainty  over  the  Greek  Christian 

subjects  of  the  Porte. 

No  British  interest  was  involved  or  simulated  ;  for  military  ingenuity 
had  not  yet  conjured  up  in  all  its  terrors  the  favourite  bogey— an  invasion 
of  India. 

The  Cabinet  was  divided,  the  Peelites,  excepting  Newcastle,  being  in- 
clined for  peace  and  opposed  to  intervention.  But  Palmerston  had  convinced 
himself  of  the  advantage,  that  is  to  say  of  the  popularity,  of  war.  His 
judgment  was  only  too  correct.  The  infection,  skilfully  diffused  by  a 
Palmerstonian  press,  spread  rapidly  enough ;  and  the  Peelites,  who  were 
always  too  apt  to  regard  administration  as  the  prime  end  of  politics, 
weakly  perhaps,  but  from  the  best  motives,  consented  to  remain  and 
help  to  row  the  boat,  so  sharing  the  responsibility  after  they  had  lost 
control  of  the  helm.  There  Avere  only  two  policies  open,  Palmerstonian 
and  Cobdenite ;  the  policy  of  intervention  and  the  policy  of  neutrality.  The 
Peelites  failed  to  see  this,  and  suffered  for  their  failure. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ignorance  of  the  English  people  about 
foreign   nations,   their  institutions,   their   manners,    and    their   aspirations> 
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was    much    denser    in    the    early   fifties    than    it    is   now.     The    ideas    of 
simple  courage,   trustful   generosity,   and  almost  misplaced  humanity  still 
attached  to  the  Turk,  and   Lord   Palmerston  accurately  re- 
flected popular  feeling   when  he  complained   of  the    Czar's        The  Turk, 
unreasonableness  in    "refusing  to    be    satisfied,    as   tve    all 
are,   ^vith   the   progressively  liberal    system    of    Turkey."  * 

Mr,  Gladstone  was  already  free  from  this  insane  and  almost  universal 
delusion.  But  one  who  had  been  so  long  a  member  of  the  governing  classes 
could  not  so  easily  cast  off  the  superstitions  of  an  arriere  diijloinacy- 
Twenty  years  later  he  began  to  realise  in  full  what  Cobden  had  seen 
twenty  years  earlier — the  bankruptcy,  the  inhumanity,  the  debility,  the 
senility,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  His  subtle  mind  was 
already  beginning  to  analyse  its  "integrity."  But  before  the  analysis  was 
complete  the  country  was  at  Avar. 

On    Wednesday,    October    12th,     1853,    Mr.    and     Mrs.    Gladstone    were 
present    at    the    inauguration    of  a  statue    of   Sir  Robert    Peel    at    Man- 
chester.     After    the    uncovering    of    the     monument,     the 
Mayor     introduced      the      Chancellor     of     the     Exchequer      a  Tribute  to 
as    the    "  most     able     and     consistent     supporter "    of    Sir        ^^®^'  ^^^2- 
Robert    Peel     "during    his     arduous      struggle     for     com- 
mercial freedom."      Mr.    Gladstone  made  a  short  but    eloquent   speech,  in 
which  he  described  himself  as  the  pupil  and    follower  in  politics  of  the 
dead  statesman,   and  pointed  to  Peel's  example  as  a   proof    that   in    this 
country   "the  road  to  duty  is  the  road    to    fame."      The    ceremony    took 
place  in  the  morning.      Shortly  after  one  o'clock  addresses  were  presented 
in  the  Tow^n  Hall,  and   Mr.    Gladstone   sjjoke  for    an    hour    in    reply.      He 
touched  vipon  the  Russo-Turkish  question,  and  warned  the  people  of  Man- 
chester against   "the  glare  of  glory   about  the   operations  of  war"  which 
blinds  us  to  its  terrible  accompaniments  :— 

"  When  we  speak  of  general  war  we  don't  mean  real  progress  on  the  road  of  freedom, 
the  real  moral  and  social  advancement  of    man,   achieved    by   force.      This   may    be    the 
intention,  but  how  rarely  is  it  the  result,  of  general  war !     We  mean 
this— that   the  face  of    nature    is  stained   with    human  gore— we   mean     „.      gQj.pQj.g  q^ 
that  bread  is  taken  out   of  the   mouth   of    the  people — we    mean    that  War. 

taxation  is  increased  and  industry  diminished — we  know  that  it  means 
that  burdens  unreasonable    and    untold   are   entailed    on   posterity — we 
know  that  it  means  that  demoralisation  is  let  loose,   that  families  are  broken  up,   that 
lusts  become  unbridled  in  every  country  to  which  that  war  is  extended." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  phrase  "independence  and  integrity"  as  ajjplied 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  one  were  speaking 
of  France  or  England.  He  described  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  sovereignty 
"  full  of  anomaly,  full  of  misery,  and  full  of  difficulty,"  as  "  a  political 
solecism  of  the  Mahommedan  faith  exercising  what  may  be  called  a 
despotism,  but  what  I  Avill  only  call  a  domination  over  twelve  millions 
of  our  fellow  Christians."  The  Government  could  not  allow  "an  absorp- 
tion of  power  •'  by  Russia  ;  but  he  urged  patience  : — 

"The  way  of  peace  and  negotiation  is  undoubtedly  devoid  of  that  romantic  interest 
which  attaches  to  heroic  achievements  in  war.     It  is  beset  and  clogged  with  delays   and 

*  It  should  in  fairness  be  added  that  there  were  at  this  time  superficial  signs  of 
Improvement  in  Turk?y,  thanks  to  tlie  efforts  of  Resliid  Pasha,  the  reforming  ^Minister, 
and  to  tlie  representation,  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedclifle. 
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intrigue  and  chicane.  But  if  the  result  is  the  saving  of  the  ett'usion  of  human  blood, 
and  the  averting  that  calamity  which  would  disturb  the  operations  of  industry  and 
deprive  nations  of  their  subsistence,  surely  the  sacrifice  is  small  and  surely  the  reward 
is  adequate." 

Befoi-e  couchidiiig  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  touched   upon  another   and 
far    more    congenial    topic.      The    lips   of    a  Chancellor    of 
The  Paper  Duty,    the  Exchequer  were    "hermetically  sealed,"  and  therefore^ 
1853.  even    on  the    question  of    the  paper  duty,    he  had   "  very 

little  to  say " ;    but  his  words,  though    few,    gave    a    suffi- 
ciently plain  indication  of   his  intentions  : — 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  a  warehouse  yesterday  that  beautiful  manipulation 
performed  which  constitutes  the  process  of  packing  goods  for  exportation ;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  in  the  package,  which  was  put  in  order  before  my  eyes,  that 
there  was  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  paper,  perhaps  ten  pounds  or  fifteen  pounds  of 
paper.  That  paper  is  liable  to  an  excise  duty  of  three-halfpence  per  pound  :  and  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  three-halfpence  per  pound  laid  upon  the  paper  might,  so  far 
as  the  practical  operation  of  the  duty  is  concerned,  as  well  have  been  laid  on  the 
commodities  themselves.  It  has  precisely  the  same  operation ;  and  thei-efore,  undoubtedly, 
the  principle  which  has  led  Parliament  to  exempt  the  great  manufactures  of  the 
country  in  themselves  from  the  extremely  impolitic  and  onerous  operation  of  excise 
duties  is  perfectly  capable  of  extension,  when  the  proper  time  arrives  and  circumstances 
permit  it  (laughter  and  cheers),  to  the  material  in  which  the  staple  manufactures  are 
wrapped  up."  * 

How  much  satisfaction  this  speech  gave  to  the  Liberal  stalwarts  of 
the  Manchester  school  may  be  judged  by  Bright's  comments  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  following  spring  : — 

"  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entered  office,   doubtless  he  hoped  by  great 
services  to  his  country  to   build    up  a   reputation    such  as    a    man  may  labour   for  and 
live  for.     Every  man   in   this  House,  even  tliose  most  opposed  to  him, 
acknowledged  the  i-emarkable  capacity  which  he  displayed  during  the 
Gladstone  ^^^^    session ;    and     the    country    has    set    its    seal    to    this— that     his- 

financial  measures  in  the  remission  and  adjustment  of  taxation  were 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  been  blamed  for  his  speech  at  Manchester,  not  for  making 
the  speech,  but  because  it  difTered  from  the  tone  of  the  speech  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Palmerston),  his  colleague  in  office,  at  Greenock.  I  observed  that  difference. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been,  and  that  there  is  now,  a  great  difTerence 
of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  Eastern  question.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Our 
Government  has  gone  on  from  one  step  to  another.  They  have  drifted— to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  describe  what  is  so  truly  unhappy— they  have 
drifted  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war.  And  to  no  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  this  state  of  things  be  more  distressing  than  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  for  it  dashed  from  him  the  hopes  he  entertained  that  session  after  session, 
as  trade  extended  and  the  public  revenue  increased,  he  would  find  himself  the  benefi- 
cent dispenser  of  blessings  to  the  poor,  and,  indeed,  to  all  classes  of  people  of  this 
kingdom." 

Bright  thought  that  the  burden  of  the  war  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  real  property  and  the  country  gentlemen  :  "I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  prefer  to  leave  that  bench,, 
and  will  take  his  seat  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  House,  rather  than 
retrace  the  steps  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  in  1842.  He  is  not  th& 
pi-omoter  of  this  war ;    his  speeches  have   shown  that  he  is  anxious  for 

*  Times,  October  13th,  1853. 
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peace,"  and  lie  would  not  consent  "to  be  made  the  instrument  to  re- 
impose  upon  the  country  the  excise  duties  Avliich  have  been  repealed, 
or  the  import  duties  which,  in  past  times,  inflicted  such  enormous  injury 
on  trade."  Thus  justly  confident,  Bright  was  able  to  turn  with  magnifi- 
cent irony  upon  the  territorials  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  to 
Avage  war  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paying 
as  Avell  as  of  shouting  for  "the  integrity  and  independence"  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire:  "Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  that  every  man  of 
you  has  a  Turk  upon  his  shoulders  ! "  * 

Meanwhile  war  was  being  slowly  negotiated  into  existence.    A  brilliant 
passage  in  Kinglake  t  explains    how  from  the  beginning  of    the   negotia- 
tions until  the    final    rupture,   during    the    session    of    1853 
Negotiating  War,  and  the  autumn  which  followed  it,   the  mere  continiiance 
1853.  of    Lord    Aberdeen    and    of    Mr.    Gladstone    in    office    was 

regarded  throughout  the  country  as  a  guarantee  that,  if 
it  were  jDOSsible  to  maintain  peace,  peace  would  be  maintained.  Thus 
the  efforts  of  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  peace  were  paralysed. 
"None  but  a  bold  man  could  say  that  the  war  was  needless  or  wicked 
whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  was  feeding  it  with  his  own  hand."  That  the  Peelites 
ought  on  several  distinct  occasions  to  have  made  a  more  resolute  stand 
will  hardly  be  disputed  now.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Abei'deen  himself 
afterwards  admitted  and  deplored  the  weakness  of  his  resistance  to  the 
■war  mania.  But  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  was  Avell-nigh  irresistible  ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Kinglake's  verdict  will  be  accepted  as  the 
verdict  of  history :  "  The  errors  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  only  errors  of  judgment.  The  scrupulous  purity  of  their  motives 
has  never  been  brought  in  question." 

The  apology  for  Lord  Aberdeen  has  already  been  set  forth  at  some 
length  and  with  much  ability ;  |  and  in  it  may  be  included  the 
necessarily  subordinate  part  played  by  his  Chancellor  of 
Tbe  Peace  Party  the  Exchequer.  One  remark  should  be  added,  a  remark 
in  the  Cabinet,  that  is  applicable  to  each  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
perplex  and  vex  the  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladst6ne's  political 
career.  It  is  this,  that  the  rough  and  ready  judgment  is  almost  certainly 
the  wrong  one.  The  more  patient  your  historical  inquiry,  the  more 
subtle  your  intellectual  analysis,  the  more  will  you  be  inclined  to 
modify,  to  extenuate,  or  even  to  withdraw  that  easy  and  hasty  censure 
Avhich  the  "  plain "  man— the  superficial  inquirer — passes  upon  the 
"  broad  facts,"  the  brief,  unintelligible  data,  which  may  be  picked  up  at 
a  cheap  rate  and  with  small  mental  exertion  from  a  newspaper  bio- 
graphy or  an  elementary  history.  One  fears  that  no  amount  of  research 
can  excuse  the  withdrawal  of  the  Vienna  Note  after  it  had  been  accej^ted 
by  Russia,  or  the  non-withdrawal  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  our 
Turcophile  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  after  it  became  notorious  that 
he  was  intriguing  for  war  with  Russia  instead  of  negotiating  for  peace. 
Yet  without  doubt  the  resignation  of  the  peace  members  of  the  Cabinet 
at  any  period  of  the  negotiations  would  have  precipitated  the  disaster ; 
and  it    is  clear  that  they  cherished  hopes  of  peace  up  to  the  very  last, 

*  Hansard,  March  31st,  1854. 

t  "  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  412-13. 
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and  actually  succeeded  in  postponing  hostilities  long  after  the  country 
had  become  madly  bellicose.  Of  the  three  Ministers  who  stood  for  war 
(Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  only 
the  last  and  least  prominent  was  adequately  punished.  Of  the  first,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  his  policy  at  this  crisis  was  not  more  vulgar, 
more  ostentatious,  more  brutal,  or  more  extravagant  than  were  the 
sentiments  of  that  well-to-do  section  of  the  community  upon  whose  votes 
he  relied,  and  whose  confidence  he  continued  to  enjoy  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

In  November  Turkey  began  the  war,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  her 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  Sinope.  About  the  same  time  Lord  Palmerston, 
disagreeing  with  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  bent  on 
Parliamentary  reform,  gave  in  his  resignation,  but  was  The  War  Begim. 
persuaded  to  recall  it  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
on  this  question  was  still  an  ardent  Conservative,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  as  much  afraid  of  peace  as  Mr.  Gladstone  of  reform. 
The  populace  and  the  press,  frenzied  by  "the  ti'eachery"  of  the  Russians 
and  "the  massacre'  of  Sinope,  connected  the  phenomenon  with  Cabinet 
dissensions  ujaon  foreign  policy ;  and,  no  doubt,  Avith  Palmerston's 
return,  war,  from  a  probability,  became  a  certainty.  That  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  realise  this  deplorable  result  of  his  action  may  be 
put  down  to  his  most  conspicuous  political  failing— his  want  of  a  sense  of 
proportion.  The  event  might  have  been  foreseen  :  reform  was  postponed, 
but  not  war  :  the  infinitely  less  was  secured  at  the  cost  of  the  infinitely 
more. 

March  came  in  like  a  lion.  The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  at  last 
gratified,  and  its  sufferings  began.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget,  based  on  the 
honest  and  unpopular  principle  that  those  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
war  should  not  expect  posterity  to  pay  for  it,  must  have  done  something 
to  cool  the  enthusiasm.  At  fii-st,  however,  the  extreme  of  folly  and  ex- 
travagance was  avoided.  Cobden's  opinion  that  the  war — if  war  there  must 
be — should  be  purely  naval,  was  for  a  time  respected.  The  ill-starred  and 
ill-contrived  landing  in  the  Crimea  did  not  take  place  until  September. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  a  British  War  Department  may  be  not  only  the 
most  expensive,  but  the  most  corrupt  and  inefficient  in  the  world  ;  it  was 
also  discovered  that  in  the  carnival  of  contractors,  food  and  clothing  for 
the  soldiers  may  easily  be  mislaid.  When  the  truth  began  to  leak  out, 
counter-charges  of  parsimony  and  economy  were  of  course  levelled  against 
Mr.  Gladstone.  These  may  be  contemptuously  dismissed,  though  it  is 
perfectly  true  that,  as  steward  of  the  national  resources,  he  would 
always  close  his  ears  as  long  as  possible  to  the  demands  of  the  "  military 
expert." 

The  session  of  1854  was,  of  course,  mainly  devoted  to  the  absorbing  topic 
of  war ;  but  there  was  also  a  little  useful  legislation.    A  much-needed  Bill 
to  prevent  corrupt  practices  at  elections  was  carried  by  the 
united  exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Richard  Betliell.*  a  War 

The  two  future  antagonists  Avere  then  on  excellent  terms.       Session,  1854. 
as  the  following  extract  will  show.    It  is  from  a  letter  of 
Bethell's    to    accompany    a    present     of     Cephalonian    wine :  —  "  Restored 
to     feelings     of     perfect     satisfaction    in    the     British     rule,    the    people 
*  Then  Solicitor-General ;  better  known  as  Lord  Westburv. 
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of  the  islands  might  be  gradually  ])repared  for  self-government,  for 
I  agree  with  you  that,  except  Corfu,  I  should  wish  the  islands  to  be  part 
of  Avhat  we  shall  one  day  see,  an  Hellenic  kingdom  or  federal  republic." 
And  he  promises  that,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  take  a 
half  -  serious,  half  -  bantering  suggestion,  and  open  up  the  trade  of  the 
islands,  an  inscription  in  white  marble  shall  be  erected  rxaSa-Twvi  Evepyir-p  in 
Corfu,  "  and  that  when  you  visit  the  islands  you  shall  be  received  with 
universal  acclaim."  *  Future  events  were  to  add  point  to  this  pretty 
compliment ;  but  it  is  enough  to  note  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Philhellenic 
sj'mpathies  were  already  developed  in  1854, 

Another  question  in  the  settlement  of  which   Bethell  co-operated  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  that  of  University  reform.      To   Dr.   Jeiuie,   the  Master 
of  Pembroke — one  of  the  tAvo  clergymen  who,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
university         stone's  experience,  might  have  been  competent  to  discharge 

Reform,  1854.  ^lie  functions  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Mr.  Gladstone 
had  written  in  the  previous  midsummer  :  "  Our  fellowshii>s 
cannot,  I  think,  be  safe  until  they  are  wholly  purged  of  the  character 
of  being  sinecures."  Jeune,  however,  still  distrusted  his  member's  latent 
Toryism :  "  He  is  still  to  my  mind  Pusey  in  a  blue  coat."  However, 
the  events  of  1854  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  "whether  Liberalism  had  pene- 
trated Mr.  Gladstone's  academic  policy.  The  report  of  the  University 
Commission  had  been  published  in  May,  1852.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
Roundell  Palmer  and  luglis,  had  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  he  had  since  recognised  his  error ;  and  in  AiDril,  1854,  when 
the  University  Bill  based  upon  this  report  was  introduced,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proved  to  be  its  most  zealous  and  poAverful  chami  ion. 
Stanley,  the  future  Dean,  whose  work  as  secretary  of  the  Commission 
had  been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  present  at  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading,  and  described  the  "  superb "  speech  "  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  arguments  from  our  report  (without 
acknowledgment,  of  course)  were  worked  up  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
He  vainly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  present  Avith  his  former  position. 
But  with  this  exception,  I  listened  to  his  speech  with  the  greatest  delight. 
To  see  our  labours  of  1851-2  brought  at  last  to  bear  on  the  point,  to 
hear  proclaimed  on  the  house-top  Avhat  we  had  announced  in  sheepskins 
and  goatskins,  to  behold  one's  old  enemies  slaughtered  before  one's  face 
with  the  most  irresistible  weapons,  was  quite  intoxicating.  One  great 
charm  of  his  speaking  is  its  exceeding  good  humour.  There  is  great 
veliemence,  but  no  bitterness." 

The  Bill  became  law  on  August  7th.  Its  value,  as  finally  passed,  lay 
not  in  the  semi-representative  machinery  which  it  set  up  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University,  but  in  the  clauses  which  admitted  Dissenters  to 
matriculation  and  removed  some  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  connected 
with  fellowships.  Mr.  Gladstone  laboured  incessantly,  speaking  at 
every  stage  of  the  Bill,  removing  inconsistencies  and  smoothing  away 
objections. 

In  other  respects  the  session  of  1854  was  not   a   satisfactory  one   from 
Mr.     Gladstone's    point    of    view.      An    attempt    to    relieve    the    Colonial 
Church    of    its    disabilities    completely    failed.      It   was   one   of    Mr.   Glad 
stone's  last  efforts  to  bring  about  his  long-cherished    ideal — a   spiritually 

*  Nash's  Life  of  Lord  Westbury,  vol.  i.,  p.  U2. 
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indepeudent  but  politically  established  Church.      Also   a   personal  quarrel 
with  Lord  John  Russell  arose  out  of  the  dismissal  in  May  of  a  member 
of    the    Civil  Service*    from  a  post  which  he  held  in  the 
A  Quarrel  with      Woods    and   Forests.      The    excitement    of    the    war    pre- 
Lord  John  Russell,    vented    this    act    from    obtaining    the    same    notoriety    as 
the  earlier  recall  of  Wilmot. 
The  year  185.5  is  one  of  the  blackest  in  English  history.     It  began  with 
a  series  of  Ministerial  crises.     The  protraction  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the 
miserable    condition   of   our  soldiers    and   the   general  mis- 
A  Black  Year      management  of  the  war,  had  brought  the  grand  Coalition 
(1855J.  Ministry    into    extreme    disrepute.      The    Cabinet    of    All 

the  Talents  had  begun  to  exhibit  "the  cold  gradations  of 
decay."  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  was  brought  forward  at  the  end  of 
January  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  Roebvick  carried  his  point  against 
the  Government  by  the  extraordinary  majority  of  305  to  148,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  immediately  resigned. 

Lord    Derby  endeavoured  to  form  a  Government    and  applied  for  the 
co-operatioii  of  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Gladstone.     This  they  were  unable 
to  give ;  though  Mr.  Gladstone  "hoped  and  believed"  he  might  have  "the 
pleasure  of  affording  his  humble  assistance  to  Lord  Derby  in  an  indepen- 
dent position."      Lord  Derby  was  unsuccessful ;   and  the  Queen  then  sent 
for    Lord    Palmerston.      Mr.    Gladstone    was     offered    and 
Lord  Paimerston's  accepted  his  old  position  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Ministry,  1855.      thinking  that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  for  a  Select   Committee.     But  public  opinion  was 
too  strong  for  them ;  and  finding  this  to  be  the  case,   Mr.   Gladstone  and 
Sidney  Herbert,  after  only  a  week  or  two  of  office,  resigned  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1855.     So  sudden  a  resignation  no  doubt  gravely 
Mr.  Gladstone      prejudiced  Mr.  Gladstone's  iDolitical  future,  and  gave  some 
Eesigns.  colour  to  the  charge  that   he    was   too    unstable   and   im- 

practicable for  English  party  politics.  "For  my  part," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  defending  his  objection  to  the  committee  of  inquiry, 
"I  believe  that  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  worse  than  useless  as  regards 
the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  shall  ever  rejoice,  if  this  motion  to-night 
is  to  be  carried,  that  my  own  last  words,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  were  words  of  solemn  and  earnest  protest  against  a 
proceeding  which  has  no  foundation  either  in  the  constitution  or  in  the 
practice  of  preceding  Parliaments,  which  is  useless  and  mischievous 
for  the  puriiose  which  it  appears  to  contemplate,  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  full  of  danger  to  the  power,  dignity,  and  usefulness  of 
the  Commons  of  England." 

Two  days  after  his  resignation  he  told  the  House  that  its  business  was 
not  to  govern,  but  to  call  to  account  those  who  governed ;  that  the  motion 
was  witliout  precedent,  and  that  in  such  matters  precedent  is  wisdom  ; 
that  the  Connnittee  was  unconstitutional ;  that  it  would  be  nugatory, 
"and  Avould  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion  and  disturbance,  increased 
disaster,  shame  at  home  and  weakness  abroad."  Mr.  Gladstone  recorded 
his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  leave  his  department  and  part  from  his 
colleagues  and  from  "the  admirable  Civil  servants  with  whom  I  had  been 

*  The  Right  Hon.  P.  Kennedy. 
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associated   in  the  Treasury  and  Revenue  departments."      But  these  pains, 
he  felt,  "had  to  be  met  and  borne." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  long  out  of  office  when,  seeing  the  growing 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  with 
the  high  prices,  the  grave  loss  of  life,  and  the  heavy  burdens 
Avhich  it  involved,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  Government       Working  for 
the  duty  and  desirability  of  negotiating  a  settlement.     At  Peace, 

the  beginning  of  July  Lord  John  Russell  came  back  from 
Vienna  and  tried  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  peace  negotiations  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  Austrian  capital.  Northcote  on  July  7th  describes 
the  attempt  as  "a  terrible  exposure,"  and  thinks  that  these  disclosures 
must  shake  the  Government  and  help  the  peace  party:  "It  won't  do  now 
to  single  out  Gladstone  as  the  advocate  of  a  dishonovirable  peace,  as  Lord 
John  acknowledges  that  both  he  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  thought  and  still 
think  the  Austrian   terms  admissible." 

The  English  demand  that  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  should  be 
limited  formed  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  peace.  Mr.  Gladstone  'would 
have  wished  for  an  arrangement  of  this  sort ;  but,  though  desirable,  it  was 
impracticable.  "We  nuist  all  perceive,"  he  said,  "that  this  question  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  one  of  great  and,  in  fact,  of  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  in  the  wit  of  man — at  least,  I  have  heard  of  no  sviggestion 
which  has  proceeded  from  the  wit  of  man  and  which  fxxrnishes  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  Black  Sea."  But  this  pro- 
posal of  limitation,  on  Disraeli's  own  showing — and  'Sir.  Gladstone  was 
inclined  to  agree — was  one  to  Avhicli  Russia  never  could  accede.  Although, 
therefore,  he  would  have  rejoiced  if  Russia's  acceptance  of  limitation  had 
given  us  peace,  it  was  nevertheless  a  doctrine  which  he  "  scrupled  to 
enforce  at  the  point  of  the  sword." 

One  member  had  argued  that  we  must  continue  fighting  for  the  sake  of 
our  "prestige";  another  that  we  must  continue  for  the  sake  of  our  Indian 
possessions.  But  war  should  be  continued,  as  it  should  be  begun,  for 
adequate  objects.  jSow  it  had  been  a  Avar  for  "the  vindication  of  European 
law  against  unprovoked  aggression."  But  "the  very  nature  of  the  war 
showed  that  it  ought  to  be  short.  E^ery  war  which  depends  upon  alliances 
ought  to  be  a  short  war."  Therefore,  from  the  7th  of  January,  1855,  AA'hen 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  announced  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
accepted  the  four  bases  of  negotiation  laid  doAvn  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  look  impatiently  for  peace.  "  The 
proposition  I  am  prejiared  to  maintain,"  he  declared,  "  is  this  :  that  your 
Avar  Avas  just,  that  you  liaA'e  gained  the  objects  of  your  AAar,  and  that,  if 
Avar  was  just  AA'hile  those  objects  were  unattained,  it  becomes  uujvist  if 
you  continue  to  prosecute  it  after  their  attainment.  I  hold  that  you  are 
uoAA"  in  danger  of  forfeiting  and  losing  altogether  the  righteous  and  elcA'ated 
character  in  Avhich  you  liaAC  AAaged  this  Avar." 

Mr,   Gladstone  could  not  agree  Avith  those  Avho  urged  that  negotiation 
must    be    i)ostponed    until    some    great    A'ictory   had    been 
Avon.     What    is    the   sentiment   for   military    success?     "It      a  Denunciation 
is  hideous,  it  is  anti-Christian,  it  is  immoral,  it  is  inhuman;    o^  Military  Glory. 
and   you   liaA'e  no  right  to  make  AAar  simi)ly  for  Avliat  you 
call  success.    If,  Avhen  you  have  obtained  the  objects  of  the  Avar,  you  continue 
it  in  order  to  obtain   military  glory — obserA'e  the  broad  distinction  Avhich 
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exists  between  the  objects  of  the  Avar  and  success  in  your  miUtary  opera- 
tions— if  yoxi  pei'sist  in  the  war  for  the  sake  of  mere  military  glory,  I  say 
you  tempt  the  justice  of  Him  in  Whose  hands  the  fates  of  armies  are  as 
absolutely  lodged  as  the  fate  of  the  infant  slumbering  in  its  cradle."  He 
had  not  Avinced  under  the  charge  made  by  Bright  of  shedding  blood  in  an 
unnecessary  war.  "  But  when  I  see  that  Russia  has  conceded  the  substance  of 
Avhat  was  asked,  .  .  when  I  see  the  scales  of  justice  so  tremulously  balanced, 
as  though  they  Avere  cA'en  A'erged  towards  placing  those  in  the  wrong  aaIio 
had  been  in  the  right,  and  perhaps  likeAA'ise  those  in  the  right  aa'Iio  had 
been  grossly  in  the  AArong,  I  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  A\diich  I  should 
incur  if  I  did  not  beseech  the  House  to  pause  in  the  course  AAdiich  is  open 
before  them.  We  haA'e  seen  Avith  our  oAvn  eyes,  but  a  few  days  ago,  and 
AA"ith  the  deepest  interest,  some  of  the  fainter  traces  of  the  desolation  of 
AA'ar  AA'ritten  upon  the  foi'ms  of  those  heroic  men  aa'Iio  receiA'ed  from  the 
hands  of  Majesty  itself  not  the  rcAA'ard,  indeed,  but  yet  the  acknoAAdedgment 
of  their  glorious  deeds.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  many  of  those  noble 
forms  are  again  erect,  and  that  they  liaA'e  gained  the  elastic  step  of  health 
and  youth.  But  AA'hat  shall  aa'c  say  of  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
aaIio  sleep  beside  the  AA'aters  of  the  Bosphorus  and  under  the  rocks  of 
BalaclaA-a  ?  "  * 

It  AA'Oidd  be  impossible  and  tedious  to  record  the  many  protests  AA'hich 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  against  the  prolongation  of  a  war  "  which  costs 
the  allies  in  money  not  less  than  £100,000,000  per  annum,  together  AAith 
a  loss  of  lives  AA'hich  Avill,  I  think,  not  be  very  greatly  overstated  at  a 
thousand  a  day  for  all  parties  to  the  AA'ar  taken  together."  He  continued  to 
defend  the  war  so  far  as  its  original  objects  AA^ere  concerned.      "The  AA^ar 

into  AA'hich  I  reluctantly  but  deliberately  agreed  to  enter 

Tte  Objects    of     AA'as    a  Avar    the  objects  of  which  I  can  define ;  they    are 

the  War  Defended,   to  be  found  in    the  Four    Points.  +    .     .     .     Those    objects 

haA'e  been,  in  our  judgment  attained,"  and  that  being  so, 
"is  it  inconsistency  in  us,  Avith  our  vIcaa's,  to  say  that  the  Avar  ought  to  be 
brought  to  a  close  ?  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  haA^e  been  the  most 
contemptible  effeminacy  of  character  if  a  mr.n  in  my  position,  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  his  country  into  this  struggle, 
were  to  hesitate  a  single  moment  Avhen  he  Avas  firmly  and  fully  con- 
A'inced  in  his  oaa^u  mind  that  the  time  had  arrived  Avhen  she  might  Avith 
honoiu'  pass  from  it  ?  "  1    Mr,  Gladstone  denied  that  in  lu-ging  these  vicAvs 

*  Hansard,  May  24th,  1855. 

f  The  "four  points  "—especially  the  fourth  —  have  a  melancholy  and  antiquaricin 
interest :— 1.  Russian  Protectorate  over  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Servia  to  cease ;  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Sultan  to  these  provinces  to  be  placed 
under  a  collective  guarantee  of  the  Powers.  2.  Navigation  of  the  Danvabe  at  its  mouth 
to  be  freed  from  all  obstacles,  and  submitted  to  the  application  of  the  principles  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  3.  The  Treaty  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  to  be  revised 
so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  4.  Russia  to  give 
up  her  cls^ai  to  an  official  protectorate  over  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  what- 
ever rite  they  may  belong  ;  and  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  to 
assist  mutually  in  obtaining  from  the  Ottoman  Government  the  confirmation  and  the 
observance  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  diflferent  Christian  communities,  and  to 
turn  to  account,  in  the  common  interests  of  their  co-religionists,  the  generous  intentions 
manifested  by  the  Sultan,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  aggression  on  his  dignity  and 
the  independence  of  his  crown.  J  Hansard,  August  3rd,  1855. 
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he  Avas  guilty  of  conspiracy  or  combination  with  the  Peace  party,  for  whose 
consistency  and  pi-inoiples  he  had  tlie  greatest  resjject,  bnt  from  Avhoni 
he  differed  as  to  the  original  jnstice  and  necessity  of  the  war.  But  he 
deprecated  the  bellicose  attitude  of  those  Avho  "  look  to  effecting  progress 
by  means  of  the  sword,"  and  of  those  othei-s  who,  "  A^ithout  proceeding 
to  such  lengths,  have  vague  and,  as  I  think,  somewhat  visionary  vieAvs 
of  humbling  our  enemy." 

One  curious  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hatred  of  the  Avar  AA'as  that  it 
preA^ented  him  from  appreciating  a  famoiis  poem.  When  "In  Memoi-iam" 
appeared,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  Avritten  a  rcA'ieAA'  AA'liich  Tennyson  "thought 
one  of  the  ablest,"  *  and  had  taken  the  occasion  of  paying  another 
tribute  to  Arthur  Hallam,  in  AAdiose  "young  fading  image,"  a  poet  "fast 
rising  toAvards  the  lofty  summits  of  his  art  "  found  "  the 
richest  source  of  his  imagination,  and  of  thoughts  that  gave  a  Criticism  of 
him    buoyancy  for    a    flight    such  as    he  had  not  hitherto  "  Maud." 

attained."      But    "Maud,"     Avhich    Avas   published    in    1855, 
spoke  of  "a  hope  for  the  Avorkl  in  the  coming  AA^ars,"   and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
indignation  Avas  increased  AAdien  he  read  that— 


■»^ 


"The   long,  long  canker  of  peace  is  over  and  done; 
And  now,   by  the  side  of  the  Black  and   the  Baltic  deep, 
And  dreadful  grinning  mouths   of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  lire." 

"  It  may  be  good  frenzy,"  says  the  critic,  "  biit  aa'c  doubt  its  being  good 
poetry."  It  Avas  so  uncalled  for.  "  We  do  not  recollect  that  1855  A\'as  a 
season  of  serious  danger  from  a  mania  for  peace  and  its  pursuits."  One 
passage  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  strength  and  Aveak- 
ness.  "Maud"  might  liaA^e  been  one  of  Roebuck's  or  Palmerston's 
speeches : — 

"But  what  is  a  little  strange  is,  that  Avar  should  be  recommended  as  a  specific  for 
the  particular  evil  of  Mammon-worship.  Such  it  never  was,  even  in  the  days  when  the 
Greek  heroes  longed  for  the  booty  of  Troy,  and  anticipated  lying  by  the  wives  of  its 
princes  and   its  citizens. 

"  Still  it  had,  in  times  now  gone  by,  ennobling  elements  and  tendencies  of  the  less 
sordid  kind.  But  one  inevitable  characteristic  of  modern  war  is,  that  it  is  associated 
throughout,  in  all  its  particulars,  with  a  vast  .and  most  irregular  formation  of  commercial 
enterprise.  There  is  no  incentive  to  Mammon-worship  so  remarkable  as  that  which  it 
affords.  The  political  economy  of  war  is  now  one  of  its  most  commanding  asi^ects. 
Every  farthing,  with  the  smallest  exceptions  conceivable,  of  the  scores  or  hundi-eds  of 
millions  which  a  war  may  cost,  goes  directly,  and  very  violently,  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, though  it  is  intended  ultimately  for  waste  or  for  destruction.  Even  apart  from  the 
fact  that  war  suspends,  i^^so  facto,  every  rule  of  public  thrift,  and  tends  to  sap  honesty 
itself  in  the  use  of  the  public  treasure  for  which  it  makes  such  unbounded  calls,  it  therefore 
is  the  greatest  feeder  of  that  lust  of  gold  which  we  are  told  is  the  essence  of  cominei'ce, 
though  we  had  hoped  it  Avas  only  its  occasional  besetting  sin.  It  is,  however,  more 
than  this  ;  for  the  regular  commerce  of  peace  is  tameness  itself  compared  with  the 
gatnliling  spirit  Avhich  war,  through  the  rapid  shiftings  and  high  jirices  which  it  l)rlngs, 
always  introduces  into  trade.  In  its  moral  operations  it  more  resembles,  perhaps,  the 
finding  of  a  new  gold-field  than  anything  else.  Meantime,  as  the  most  Avicked  mothei'S 
do  not  kill  their  offspring  from  a  taste  for  the  practice  in  the  abstract,  but  under  the 
pressure  of   want,   and  as   war  always  brings   home    want   to  a  larger  circle  of  the  people 

*  Tennysoi.'s  Life,  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson,  vol.  i.,  p.  299.     Cf.    "  Gleanings,"  vol.  ii 
pp.  lvG-7. 
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than  feel  it  in  peace,  we  ask  the  hero  of  'Mand'  to  let  us  know  whether  war  is 
more  likely  to  reduce  or  to  multiply  the  horrors  which  he  denounces?  Will  more 
babies  be  poisoned  amidst  comparative  ease  and  plenty,  or  Avhen,  as  before  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  provisions  were  twice  as  dear  as  they  now  are,  and  wages  not  much  more  than 
half  as  high  ? "  * 

The  predominance  of  religions  and  moral  over  aesthetic  considera- 
tions was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellect ;  and 
there  are  several  tonches  in  this  beautifnl  and  vehement  poem  which 
would  naturally  offend  his  susceptibilities  and  arouse  his  antagonism. 

"It  is  notable,"  writes  the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  "that  two  such 
appreciative  critics  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke  Avholly  mis- 
apprehended the  meaning  of  'Maud'  until  they  heard  my  father  read 
it,  and  that  they  both  then  publicly  recanted  their  first  ci-iticisms.  '  No 
one  but  a  noble-minded  man  woidd  have  done  that,'  my  father  used  to 
say  of  Mr.    Gladstone."  t 

Mr.  Gladstone's  recantation  is  dated  1878 ;  and  a  personal  interest 
attaches  to  his   explanation  of  the  error  : — 

"  I  can  now  see,  and  I  at  once  confess,  that  a  feeling  which  had  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  war  spirit  in  the  outer  Avorld  at  the  date  of  this  article  dislocated  my 
frame  of  mind,   and  disabled  me  from  dealing  even  tolerably  with  the   work  as  a  work 

of    imagination Even  as  regards  the  passages   devoted    to    war   frenzy,   equity 

should  have  reminded  me  of  the  flue  lines  in  the  latter  portion  of  x,  3  (Part  I.),  and 
of  the  emphatic  words  v.   10  (Part  II.)  :— 

"  I  swear  to  you,   lawful  and  lawless  war 
Are  scarcely  even  akin." 

The  relation  in  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  to  English  parties — if  the 
personal    cliques  of  a    wretched    era  deserve  so    dignified    an    appellation 

— during  this  and  the  three  succeeding  years  is  puzzling 
Mr.  Giadstcns's  in  the  extreme.  In  politics  nothing  is  less  successful 
Position  in  1855.     than  uncertainty.     Your  true  partisan  cannot  tolerate  the 

combination  of  Conservative  sympathies  with  Liberal 
oi^inions.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1855,  when  Lord  Derby,  after  his 
futile  attemi^t  to  form  a  Ministry,  convened  a  Conservative  meeting, 
he  was  received  Avith  hisses  and  hov»'ls  and  ci'ies  of  "  No  Puseyites, 
no  Papists,"  and  was  finally  forced  to  apologise  for  having  asked  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  assistance.  Even  among  the  Oxford  Tractarians  the 
popularity  of  the  member  for  the  University  was  waning.  Keble  had 
begun  to  substitute  "Mr.  Gladstone"  for  the  familiar  "  W.  E.  G." 
of  his  letters.  This  came  of  the  speeches  on  University  Reform.  In 
the  spring  and  sumjner  of  1855  Mr.  Gladstone's  tendency  was  thought  to 
be  Conservative.  A  conversation  between  Frederick  Elliot  and  Nassau 
Senior  at  this  time  shows  that  it  was  considered  quite  on  the  cards 
that  he  would  cross  the  floor  of  the  House  and  oust  Disraeli  from 
the  leadership.  Failing  that.  Senior  thought  that  he  might  join  the 
Radicals.     Elliot's  objection  makes  good  reading  now  : — 

"He  may  try  it,  but  he  Avill  fail.  They  will  not  accept  him.  He  is  purely  a 
rlietoriciau,   and  a  rhetorician  powerful  only   in  attack.     He   wants  knowledge,   he  wants 

*  On  Tennyson,  the  Qimrterbj  lievien;  1859.     "Gleanings,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144-145. 
t  Life  of  Tennyson,   vol.    i.,   p.   399. 
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the  habits  of  patient  investigation  by  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  he  wants  sincerity,  he 
wants  public  spirit,  he  wants  tact,  he  wants  birth,  he  wants  fortune— he  wants,  in 
short,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  qualities  that  fit  a  man  to  lead  a  party"! 

In    all    Mr.    Gladstone's    uncertainty    lie    liad    an    unfailing    friend    and 
adviser    in    Lord    Aberdeen,     Avliose    resignation     had    caused     liim     the 
keenest  suffering.     In  a  letter  written  at  the  time  he  had 
consoled    himself    and     his     chief    by    the    reflection    that    His  Relations  with 
•'those  who  hive  long  acted    Avith  you  Avere   called  by  a      Lord  Aberdeen, 
sense  of  piibliv;  duty    to  gather  themselves  round    you    at 
the    last,   and    to    aid  whatever    their    faithful    and    declared    adherence 
could  add  to  the  dignity    and    lustre    of    your  conduct."       Mr.   Gladstone 
added :     "  Yo\i    make    far    too    much    of    any    service  I  have  rendered  to 
your  Government.     I  wish  it  were  in  my  jDower  to  do  justice,  in  return, 
to  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  you.      Your    whole    demeanour  has 
been  a  living  lesson  to  me  ;    and  I  have  never  gone,  with  my  vulnerable 
temper    and    impetuous    moods,    into    your    piesence    without    feeling    the 
strong  influence  of  your  calm  and  settled  spirit." 

Lord  Aberdeen  realised  his  colleague's  transcendent  genius.  "  Glad- 
stone," he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  "must 
thoroughly  recover  his  popularity.  This  unpopulaiity  is  merely  temporary. 
He  is  supreme  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  Queen  has  cpiite  got  over 
her  feeling  against  him,   and  likes  him  much." 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  approximation  to  a  Liberal 
system  of  thought  dates  from  his  administrative   work  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  and  in  these  years  of  fluctuation  and  comparative  reaction  his  hold 
upon  the  great  principles  of  public  economy  and  de]jai'tniental  efficiency  wa& 
never  relaxed.     If   the  personal    influence  of    Lord   Aberdeen    counted  for 
something  in  preventing  a  relapse  into  the  Conservative  lanks,  his  sympathy 
with  the    Manchester    school    upon    tiie    subjects   of    peace,  retrenchment, 
and  financial  reform  went  for  st'll  more.     To  take   but   one  instance.      On 
the    lOtli  July,   1833,   a    debate    arose    on    tiie    question   of    extending    ad- 
ministrative reform  to  the   consular   and   diplomatic   services,  and  several 
very  interesting  points  were  raised.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
whose   name  is   honourably  connected   with  the   refoini  of      civil  Service 
the  Civil   Service,  jjointed   out   the  coi'ruption   and   abuses      Reform,  i855. 
involved    in   appointment    by   patronage,    and    asked    very 
pertinently  whether   the   Duke   of    Newcastle  Avas  to    be    blamed  for   the 
failures   Avhich  took   jjlace  in   his    department    at    the   outset  of  the   war. 
Was  it  not  the  fact  that  these  failures  arose  to   a  vei'j"  great  extent  from 
the  administrative  machinery  with  Avhich   he  had  to  work  ?    It  seemed  to 
him   as  though   his   Grace  was  very  much   in  the   position  of  oiu"  sappers 
and   miners,  Avhose  tools  broke  in  executing  the  works   before    SebastojDol. 
Sir   George   Cornewall  Lewis,  Avho  had   succeeded   Mr.  Gladstone  as    Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  a  learned  and  ]:edantic  speech,  in  which  he 
argued    that    as    the    Greeks,   Romans,  Venetians,    Spaniards,   French,  and 
Americans  had  not  employed  the  system  of  ojien  conqietition  bj'  examina- 
tion   for   Government   ai)i)ointments,    therefore    England    ought   not   to    do 
so.      There  is  usually   a  deliciously  piquant  flavour  about   Mr.  Gladstone's 
leplies  to   Lewis,  and   on    this   occasion   he   was    in    a    particularly   happy 
mood  :— 
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"Tlic  Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer  quotes  the  examples  of  other  nations  and  refers  us 

to  the  rjoniaus  and  the  Americans.     I  admit  that  the  Romans  were  great  masters  of  civil 

-wisdom ;  but   really,   to  say   that  because  the  Eomans   did    not    adopt 

particular    institutions,    they    are    not    suited    to    tlie    meridian    of    the 

A  Eepiy  tD         i, resent  ane,  would  be  to  admit  a  doctrine  which  would  lead  not  only  to 

Cornewall  Lewis.    ',  ..■,,.  n  •  iii.ii.ii  i  „* 

the   non-introduction  of  many  improvements,  but  also  to  the  removal  or 

many  of  tliose  institutions  which  we  most  dearly  clierish,  to  the  total 
extirpation  of  our  existingform  of  government.  The  right  hon.  baronet  will  not  find  a  prototype 
of  the  House  of  Commons  among  the  Eoman  institutions ;  and,  to  make  an  appeal  which  will  go 
more  directly  to  thelieart  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  I  will  remind  him  that  he  will  find  nothing 
among  the  Roman  institutions  that  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  our  National  Debt. 
Neither,  Avith  all  his  erudition— of  which  no  man  possesses  more— can  he  extract  anything 
from  the  history  of  the  Romans  at  all  jDarallel  to  that  loan  which  he  has  so  successfully 
raised  during  the  present  year.*  With  regard  to  America.t  I  am  not  disposed  to  speak 
lightly  of  American  institutions :  they  are  marvellous  creations  of  human  wisdom,  but 
creations  which  liave  been  brouglit  into  existence  under  many  disadvantages  which  we  are 
free  from,  and  ]ierhaps  under  some  advantages  which  we  do  not  possess.  But  I  cannot 
therefore  admit  that  in  matters  of  government  we  ought  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  a 
pattern  ;  and,  least  of  all,  as  regards  patronage  and  admission  to  office,  shall  I  seek 
for  our  pattern  in  America.  The  right  hon.  baronet  has  pointed  to  joint  stock  companies 
and  to  private  institutions  which  do  not  admit  persons  by  competition  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  woi'd  is  proposed  to  be  used.  They  certainly  do  not  admit  this  system,  because 
the  principle  of  private  interest  which  presides  over  the  management  of  these  institutions 
is  a  self-acting  secuiity,  and  as  perfect  a  guarantee  as  human  infirmity  will  admit  of,  that 
the  best  men  will  be  chosen  for  the  best  places  as  they  fall  vacant.  You  are  enabled  in 
private  institutions  to  dispense  with  that  machinery  which  the  nature  of  public  establish- 
ments obliges  you  to  call  to  your  aid.  In  the  public  service  you  cannot  count  upon  that 
uniform  vigour  and  vivacity  which  the  nature  of  private  institutions  pennits;  and  you  have 
therefore  to  choose  the  best  possible  substitute." 

Such  a  substitute  was  to  be  sought  in  a  system  of  ojDen  examination,  not 
in  a  system  of  patronage  temijered  by  heredity.  But,  unhappily  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  Pahnerston  and  Lewis  succeeded  in  getting 
a  majority  of  fifteen  in  a  tliin  House :  and  the  work  of  tlie  Civil  Service 
reforiuers,  though  extended  in  other  ciirections,  has  never  been  comijleted. 
Diplomacy  remains  "  a  last  choice  preserve  for  administration  practised  as 
a  sport." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthusiasm  foi-  political  reforms  did  not  extend 
to  popular  education.     In  the  session  of  1856  he  met  Lord  John  Russell's 

"  resolutions,"    which   aimed    at   establishing   a   system    of 

National  Education,  national    education,   by  a    speech    almost    incredibly    leac- 

1856.  tiouary    in  its   tone.      To    the    need    for   improvement    he 

opposed  the  dangers  of  a  system  that  would  '*  degenerate 
into  hard  iireligion."  He  strongly  deprecated  the  erection  of  a  central 
authority,  the  establishment  of  compulsory  rates,  the  creation  of 
Government  inspectors  —  anything,  in  fact,  which  might  be  likely  to 
promote  knowledge  and  intelligence  at  the  expense  of  elasticity, 
voluntaryism,  and    "  Christian   philanthropy." 

*  Lewis  had  abandoned  Mr.  Gladstone's  hemic  attempt  to  pay  for  the  war  cat 
of  current  i-evenue;  and  the  Government  was  at  this  moincnt  joining  France  in  the 
guarantee  of  a  Turkish  loan,  which  Gladstone,  combining  with  Disraeli,  strenuously 
opposed  in  the  following  month. 

T  The  reference  was  to  the  popularity  of  the  .spoils  system  in  America,  and  the  dislike 
of  that  gi'eat  nation  for  appointment  or  retention  of  appointment  on  the  ground  of 
merit. 
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Few  men  are  political  heroes  to  their  political  associates  ;  consequently 
the  gloomy  predictions  about  his  future  Avhich  are  revealed  in  the  private 
letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  at  this  period  must  be  di&counted.  "No 
man  can  make  head  against  such  general  aversion,"  said  one.  Another 
regretted  that  "with  all  his  eloquence"  he  had  no  personal  following 
and  could  not  influence  the  House.  Another  looked  upon  him  "as  lost — as 
a  splendid  example  of  what  might  have  been."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dallas,  then  American  Minister  in  London,  wrote  to  his  Secretarj^  of 
State  at  a  time  (April  7th,  1856)  when  Lord  Palmerstou,  having  patched  up 
an  unpopular  peace  with  Russia,  *  was  engaged  in  an  equally  uni^opular 
quarrel   with  the  United  States : — 

"A  vague  impression  prevails  that  \ipon  these  two  questions  united  [the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  relations  with  America]  the  Ministry  will  go  by  the  board,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
certainly  the  only  fully  competent  man  presenting  himself,  will  in  the  new  combination  take 
the  place  now  filled  by  Lord  Palmerston." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  classical  descriiotion  of  himself  and  his  brother  Peelites 
as  "roving  icebergs,"  inhospitable  and  dangerous,  with  which  it  was  easy 
to  collide  and  difficult  to  associate,  gives  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  political  situation.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "  Roving  icebergs." 
in  a  debate  of  this  period,  "that  the  day  for  this 
country  will  be  a  happy  day  when  party  combinations  shall  be  restored." 
lu  truth,  Palmerston's  almost  despotic  jDower  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  bvit  for  this  disorganisation  and  the  consequent  impoteucy  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Altogether  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  beginning  to  feel  de- 
pressed and  pessimistic.  Northcote,  alarmed  at  his  own  political  isolation 
—he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  consulting  his  political 
friends  as  to  what  his  political  complexion  might  be  Stafford  Northcote 
about  to  be— applied  for  advice  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  seeking  a  Leader, 
replied  in  a  letter  of  October  9th:  "As  a  delicate  and 
scrupulous  conscience  has  led  you  to  seek  for  aid,  I  sincerely  wish  that 
I  could  render  it  in  fidl.  I  will  cheerfully  do  the  little  I  can;  but  it  is- 
very  little."  Northcote  was  an  excellent  lieutenant,  but  he  wanted 
leading.  And  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to  give  him. 
Disraeli  understood  his  character  better,  saw  his  weakness,  appreciated 
his  value,  and  eventually  won  him  over  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
incomi^atibility  of  their  sentiments  and  temperaments.  In  truth,  at  this- 
time  Mr.  Gladstone's  uncertainty  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  his 
questioner.  He  thought  that  the  condition  of  public  affairs  was  "  anoma- 
lous and  disjointed,"  but  hoped  that  independent  men  might  preserve 
"the  old  stable  elements  of  the  House  of  Commons."  The  possibility  of 
a  coalition  between  himself  and  Disraeli  was  much  discussed  at  the 
time  and  nuist  have  crossed  his  mind.  Northcote  mentions  it  on 
January  30tli,  1857,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  "very  angry  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  says  his  principal  political  object  now  is  to  turn  ovit 
the  Government.      We  are  pretty  sure  to  have  some  fun  before  long." 

The  "fun"  was  not  long  delayed;  but  Mr.   Gladstone  Avas  disappointed 
in  his  hope  of  beating  the  Government  on  the  Budget. 

*  Sebastopol  had  failen  on  September  £th,  1S55.    The  Treaty  of  Peace  wa.^  signed  at  Pai'is 
on  the  ;iOth  of  the  following  March. 
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Tlie    liolitical    crisis    which    now    arose    depended    upon     events    that 

had    been     taking    ])hice    in    the    Far    East.      In    the    previous    October 

the  lorcha  Ar^i'oic,   a   Chinese   vessel,    trading  falsely  under 

The  Case  of  the     the  British  flag,  was   boarded  at    Canton    by    the     Chinese 

Lorolia  "Arrow."   authorities,   Avho    took    the    crew  into  custody  on   a  charge 

of  piracy  and  hauled  down  the  flag.      Sir  John  Bowring, 

the    British   plenipotentiary   at    Hong-Kong,    demanded    an    apology    and 


SIR    STAFFORD    XOllTHCOTE    AliOUT    1857. 

{From  the  raintiwj  by  J.  P.  Knight,  T:.A.,  at  Pynes,  Devonshire.) 


the  restoration  of  the  creAv  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  men  were 
returned,  but  no  a])ology  Avas  forthcoming.  Sir  John,  who  had  been 
looking  for  a  pretext  to  give  British  merchants  access  to  Canton, 
took  advantage,  as  he  put  it,  of  "  the  development 
and  without  awaiting  instructions  from  home,  ordered 
admiral    to    commence    ho.stilities.      A    fleet    of    war  -  junks 


of     events," 

the     British 

was    sunk  ; 


Canton  shelled  and  captured.     At    the  end  of  February,  1S57,  when  these 
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iniquitous  proceedings  became  known  in  England,  votes  of  condemnation 
on  tlie  policy  of  the  Government  wei-e  moved  concurrently  in  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  by  Lord  Derby  and  by  Cobden.  The  debate  in  the 
Commons  was  conducted  very  bitterly,  and  it  soon  became  probable  that 
the  Peace  party  would  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tory  and 
Peelite  factions.  Greville's  comments  are  lively  and  contradictory.  On 
February  27th  he  expected  that  the  Government  would  have  a  majority, 
thanks  to  a  rally  that  had  taken  place  among  the  Liberals,  and  to  "the 
aversion  of  the  stiff  Tories  to  the  union  between  Gladstone  and  their 
leaders,  the  approaching  consummation  of  which  seems  not  to  be 
denied."  Disraeli  was  discredited  and  unpopular  at  the  time :  and  it 
seems  that  the  Conservatives,  disgusted,  were  again  turning  their  eyes 
towards  Gladstone — the  very  man  whom  but  two  years  before  they  had  so 
peremptorily  excluded.  On  the  2nd  of  March  Greville  writes :  "  Derby 
has  announced  to  his  assembled  party  that  he  is  ready  to  join  with 
Gladstone."  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  China  was  "magnificent";  and  we 
can  easily  believe  the  tradition  that  his  final  summary  and  appeal  won 
over  a  numloer  of  waverers  : — 

"  With  you,  then,  with  us,  with  every  one  of  us,  it  rests  to  show  that  this  House,  which  is 
the  first,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  noblest  temple  of  freedom  in  the  world,  is  also  the  temple  of 
that  everlasting  justice  without  which  freedoni  itself  would  only  be  a  name, 
or  only  a  curse  to  mankind.  And  I  cherish  the  trust  and  belief  that  when  e  l  tn 

you.  Sir,  rise  to  declare  in  your  place  to-night  the  numbers  of  the  division      British  Justice, 
from  the  chair  which  you  adorn,  the  words  which  you  speak  will  go  forth 
from  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  only  as  a  message  of  mercy 
and  peace,  but  also  as  a  message  of  British  justice  and  British  wisdom,  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  world." 

Palnierston  complained  bitterly  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him  ; 
but  his  speech  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  beaten  by  sixteen  votes.   It  was 
a  fatal   triumph   for  the  cause   of  justice.     Palnierston  ap- 
])ealed  to  the  country  in  the   confident   and   only  too  well-       paimerstoa 
founded  anticipation  that  the  country  would  endorse  the        de:eit9d  iu 
Civis  Romaniis  stmt  argument  just  as  enthusiastically  when  Parliament,  1357. 
the  citizen  happened  to  be  a  Chinese  ]nrate  as  Parliament 
had  done  when   he    chanced   to   be   a    Maltese  Jew.  *    In   the    second  case 
a  trifling  excess  of  infamy  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  interests 
of  British  commerce.     Cobdenites  and  Peelites  alike  were 
almost  extinguished.      Bright  was    beaten    at    IManchester,     But  victcriDus 
Cobden  at  Huddersfield,  Cardwell  at  Oxford.     Milner-Gibson    ^  ^^^  Country. 
and  many  of    the  lesser  men  who  had  A'oted  against  the 
Government  on  the   China  question  lost  their  seats.      Oxford  University, 
however,  whether  because  it  had  taken  to  heart  Northcote's  pamphlet,  or 
because    it    thought    the    overthrow  of    the  Whig    Government  a  sign  of 
grace,  or  perhai)s  merely  fen-  the  sake  of  identifying  itself  once  more  witli 
a  losing  and  unpopular  cause,  returned  Mr.  Gladstone  unopposed.     But  this 
did  not  save  him  from   a  personal  humiliation.      The  absence  of  anxiety 
about  his  seat  at  Oxfcnd  luul  induced  him  to  undertake  an  electioneering 

*The  cause  of  the  war  was  neatly  parodied  by  "Whiteside  in  one  of  the  debates  of 
18G1:  "The  noble  Viscount  [Palnierston]  saw  a  British  tlag,  which  was  seen  by  no  one 
else,  floating  upon  the  lorcha  Arro^v,  and  went  to  war  with  China." 
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cainpaign  in  Flintshire  on  bclialf  of  liis  brother-in-law.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne, 

"the  Tory  antl   Tiaetarian   candidate."      Itinerating   from   place  to   place, 

Mr.   Gladstone   "filled    every   liamlet   Avith    his    eloquence." 

A  First  The    aristocratic    Whigs    and    many  sticklers    for    political 

•'Pilgrimage  of    ]3ropriety  were   furious  at  this  flagrant  instance  of    dema- 

Passicn,'  18j7.  gogism.  An  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stumi^ing  the 
country  !  Here  was  a  new  terror  added  to  British  politics. 
"  Welsh  mobs,"  shrieked  one  of  the  more  violent  critics.  "  were  treated  to 
set  speeches  which  would  have  moved  Westminster  ! "  What  would  happen 
to  young  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  family  if  votes  were  to  be  acquired  in 
county  as  Avell  as  urban  constituencies  by  political  reasoning?  At  these 
"vulgar"  election  meetings  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  violent  attacks  upon 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration  for  its  financial  extravagance,  and  had 
"dealt  out  in  public  streets  and  piiblic  buildings  to  such  mob  audiences 
as  he  could  collect  the  great  things  he  would  do  if  he  were  again  in 
poAver,"  heaping  upon  Lord  Palmerston  "  an  amount  of  abuse  which 
even  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  or  any  other  Chartist  leader  would  have  been 
reluctant  to  iitter."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone's  efforts  were  altogether  fruitless.  His  brother-in- 
law  was  decisively  beaten  by  a  Government  candidate.  This  humiliation, 
and  the  general  victory  of  Palmerston,  seems  to  have  thoroughly  discon- 
certed him.  For  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Peelito 
leader  "sulked  in  his  tent,"  made  no  speeches,  scarcely  ever  entered  the 
doors  of  St.  Stephen's.  Everything  seemed  to  prosper  with  Palmerston  ; 
his  opponents  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  peaceful  and  undisturbed  reign ; 
and  hardly  a  division  was  challenged.  But  a  little  contemptuous  pity 
■was  bestowed  upon  the  leaders  of  the  beaten  armies  ;  and  among  them 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Press.  It  Avas 
pointed  out  that  his  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  a  rhetorical  Joseph  Hume 
and  to  save  the  nation  from  Palmerston's  "guilty  extravagance"  had  com- 
pletely failed.  A  contrast  AA'as  drawn  betAveen  his  present  silence  and  the 
factious  frequency  of  his  speeches  against  the  GoA^ernment  on  the  Budget 
and  the  China  question.  If  Palmerston's  majority  had  been  small,  how 
he  AA'ovild  haA^e  thundered  against  the  extravagance  of  the  Army  and  Xavy 
Estimates  !  But  the  times  Avere  changed  ;  and  the  E.x-atniner  congratulated 
its  readers  on  the  "sobered  pretensions  of  the  Peelite  party." 

But  in  July  the  Divorce  Bill  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  the  Attorney- 
General,  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  back  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Hitherto 
dissolution  of  marriage  coiild  only  be  effected  by  a  special 
Bstbelis  Divorce  Act  of  Parliament.  Divorce  was  the  luxury  of  the  rich. 
Bill,  1857.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission  which  reported 
in  1853,  a  Bill  had  been  brought  in  by  Lord  Aberdeen's 
GoA^ernment  for  the  pui'pose  of  putting  the  remedy  Avithin  the  reach 
of  the  poor.  The  Bill  had  been  dropped,  and  it  AA^as  noAA^  revived  in  an 
improAed  form.  But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  studying 
the  question,  and  in  1S57  he  AAas  prepared  to  resist,  by  CA^ery  method  Avhich 
the  lesources  of  Parliament  suggested,  legislation  very  similar  to  that  Avhich 
had  been  introduced  three  years  earlier.  He  opposed  judicial  diA^orce  as 
a  retrograde  step  tending  to  bring  us  back  "  toAvards  a  state  of  laxity  Avhich 

*  Sec  letter  to  the  Times,  by  W.,  April  9th,  1857. 
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Christianity  does  not  recognise,"  as  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  conntry, 
as  dangerous  to  society,  and  as  an  insult  to  religion.  Mv.  Gladstone's 
objections  continued  unabated  to  the  end  of  his  lii'e,  though  he  recog- 
nised that  in  opposing  it  he  had  been  opposing  an  almost  universal 
sentiment.  Nothing  could  be  finer  or  juster  than  his  noble  protest 
against  the  inequality  of  the  Bill— against  the  doctrine  that  you  should 
arm  the  man  with  the  right  of  divorce,  but  not  the  woman ;  that  you 
should  give  the  remedy  of  divorce  to  women  in  those  cases  only  where 
the  husband's  adultery  is  combined  w^ith  cruelty,  thereby  destroying  "  the 
firm,  the  broad,  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
under  the  Christian  law." 

The  Bill  was  fought  with  tremendous    vigoiu^  "  clause    by  clause,    line 
by  line,   at  times  almost  word  by  word."      The  debates  Avere  ample  and 
compi-ehensive    in    their    general  character.     One   member    challenged    the 
House  to  produce  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  fnjin  Genesis  to 
Malachi,  which  coimtenanced  the  dissolubility  of  the  marriage    tie.      Mr. 
Gladstone  roamed  with  perfect  ease  and  freedom  in  the  course  of  eighty 
speeches  from  the  Flood  to  the  Council  of  Trent,   and  from  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  the  Royal   Connnission    of    1853.      Time    after    time  the    duel 
between    Bethell  and  Gladstone  was  renewed.      With  almost  superhuman 
subtlety  they  joined  issue  upon  disputed  passages  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  *  Mr.    Gladstone   supporting   his  views  by  refer-       Betheii  and 
ence  to  the    Com])lutensian    edition,    Griesbach,   Lachmaiin,         Gladstone. 
Lucas  Brugensis,  Selden,  and  Dr.  Burton.     They  gave  rival 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  theory  of  marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and    Anglican     Churches,    discussed     the     practice     of     the     ecclesiastical 
coui'ts,    and    cited  the  favourable  views  of  eminent    lawyers  and    divines 
from    the    time    of    Moses    downwards.       They    accused    one    another    of 
being  over  subtle  and  disputatious,  too  fond  of  casuistry,  too  minute  in  their 
appeals  to  antiquity  and  tradition. 

On  the  whole,  hoAvever — though  he  was  nearly  worn  out  by  the  physical 
strain— Bethell  must  be  adjudged  the  victor.  He  complained  afterwards 
that  "Gladstone's  violence  gave  a  vehement  personal  character  to  the 
debates."  But  the  element  was  introduced  at  an  early  stage  by  Bethell 
himself  : — 

"  My  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  who,  lilce  Aaron's  rod, 
swallows  up  all  the  rest  of  my  opponents,  has  transcended  himself  on  this  occasion.  My 
right  hon.  friend  has  come  down  to  the  House  impressed  with  the  high  religious  duty  of 
opposing  the  Bill,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  anti-Scriptural,  pregnant  with  the  most  imminent 
danger  to  the  highest  moral  interests  of  the  community,  and  an  instrument  which  would 
rend  the  Church  of  England  in  twain.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman 
must  vote  for  the  Eill,  or  lie  must  not  vote  at  all.  None  that  respects  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  can  permit  him  to  vote  in  accordance  with  his  speech.  Had  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  no  scruples  in  18.j4  as  to  the  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  the  morals  of  the  community, 
and  was  he  indifrerent  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  year  ?  Was  not 
the  duty  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  plainly  this  :  to  be  no  party  to  any  measure  tiiat  was  opposed 
to  religious  obligations,  the  duties  of  morality,  or  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  £ 
And  yet  this  very  Bill  now  before  the  House  was  a  measure  of  tlie  Cabinet  of  ISr^l, 
of  which  my  right  hon.  friend  was  a  distinguished   member.     Surely  my  right  hon.  friend 

*It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  reading  of  the  Revised,  Bethell 
that  of  the  Authorised,  Version  of  Matthew  xix.  iJ. 
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cannot  have   it  said  that  he   is  such  a  creature  of  impulse  that  tlie  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  principles  of  conduct  adopted  by  him  in  1854  are  forgotten  in  1857.  "* 

The  Divorce  Bill  had  not  yet  passed  its  final  stages  when  a  detate 
which  arose  on  the  ciiiestion  of  the  i^urchase  of  shares  in  a  Enphrates  railway 

elicited  from    Mr.   Gladstone    an    interesting    exj^ression    of 

Rules  of  Eastern  his    views   npon    Eastern    policy.      He    argned    against    the 

Policy,  1857.       investment,    on  the  ground    that   if    the   Government  took 

any  part  in  the  construction  of  a  line  through  the  Turkish 
Empire  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  [misjmanagement  of  the  line 
and  the  [misjgovernment  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed.  Besides, 
if  we  intermeddlcLl  either  in  that  project  or  in  the  rival  project  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  there  would  be  comiDlications  with  France  and  danger  to 
that  concert  or  concord  of  Europe  "which  is  of  paramount  imijortance 
in  regard  to  our  Eastern  policy."  To  maintciin  this  concord  should  be  a 
rule  of  our  Eastern  policy.  Another  rule,  "■  i^erhaps  the  most  essential 
of  all,  is  not  to  give  a  handle  to  other  nations  for  alleging  that  "sve  are 
setting  an  example  of  interference  with  their  Government  and  domestic 
aifairs."  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  look  with  jealousy  upon  such 
a  scheme  as  that  of  the  Suez  Canal;  for  "no  man  could  look  at  the  map 
of  the  globe  and  deny  that  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  if  prac- 
ticable, would  be  a  great  stroke  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;"  that  being 
so,  "let  us  not  create  in  Europe  an  oi^inion  that  the  possession  of  India 
by  Great  Britain  is  something  to  be  uplield  by  opposition  to  measures 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe  ;  let  us  not  create 
that  fatal  antithesis  and  contradiction,  because  it  would  do  more  to  weaken 
our  hold  upon  Hindostan  thaii  ten  such  mutinies  as  that  which  has  just 
occurred," 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  laid  down  three  rules  of  Eastern  policy  : — 

1.  Preserve  European  concord  or  concert. 

2.  Do  not  intermeddle  in  the  domestic  government  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

3.  Do  not  make  the  safety  of  India  a  pretext  for  resisting  measures  of 
general  benefit. 

But  to  these  three  a  fourth  must  be  added,  "  of  not  less  importance." 
It  was  "that  where  England  has  an  influence  to  exercise  on  the  affairs  of 
the  East,  she  should  not  repose  her  entire,  or  even  her  principal,  confidence 
on  armed  intervention  to  prevent  the  aggressions  of  Russia  on  Turkey, 
biit  should  endeavour  to  raise  up  such  living  baiiiers  as  might  effecttially 
interpose  between  Constantinople  and  the  Russian  Empire." 

Here  we  get  a  clear  proof  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  turning  his  back 
on  the  old  plan  of  defending  Turkey  in  which  he  had  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced four  years  previously.  He  was  much  disturbed  by  the  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  the  settlement  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  The  political 
freedom  which  they  had  vindicated  "amid  suriounding  slavery"  was  still 
imperfect.  But  it  was  there  if  anywhere  that  "  we  might  hope  to  see 
Christian  institutions  and  Christian  liberty  setting  an  example"  to  ad- 
joining but  even  less  favoured  regions,  t 

*  Mr.     Gladstone's   sole    repl.y  to    the    charge  of    inconsistency    seems     to    have    been : 
"It  is  only  during  the  present  year  that  I  have  found  leisure  to  inquire  into  this  subject." 
t  Hansard,  August  14th,  1857. 
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At  this  time  (1857)  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ^Yere  at  their  height. 
The  first  outbreak  had  occurred  in  March.  The  massacre  of  Cawnpore 
took  phice  in  Juno.  The  public  attention  was  ahnost  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  Mutiny  ;  and  it  ^^.'as  natural  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Foreign  Missions,  should 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  "lesson  of  humility"  taught  by  this  great 
administrative  failure.  The  spread  of  Christianity  could  only,  he  said,  be 
brought  about  by  voluntary  efforts;  but  "if  Ave  cannot  propagate  Chris- 
tianity as  a  State,  why  should  Ave  not  propagate  it  as  a  Church  and 
as  a  people  ?  " 

The  new  year  brought  about  a  change  of   Ministry.       On  the  14tli  of 
January  occui'red  Orsini"s  desperate  attempt  to  assassinate   the    Emperor 
Napoleon.      Some    of    the    cons])irators    Avere    suspected    of    escaping    to 
England,  and  much  bad  feeling  arose  betAveen  the  tAvo  nations.     Palmer- 
ston,   who    had  already  lost  office  once  through    the    haste    and    effusive- 
ness of    his  friendship  for    Napoleon,   noAV  fell  a  A'ictim   to    the    jingoism 
he    had    himself    done    so    much    to    create.      His    Conspiracy    to    Murder 
Bill,  Avhich  AA'as  designed  to  rescue  England  from  the  reproach  of  being  an 
asylum  for  assassins,  iiiA-olA^ed  him  in  great  unpojDularity. 
The  Government  Avas  defeated  on  February  lUtli  by  234  Azotes        Paimerston 
to    215,   an     amendment    proposed    by  Milner-Gibson    being     defeated,  ie53. 
supported  by  ConserA^atives,   Radicals,   and  four  Feelites — 
Gladstone,   Graham,   CardAA'ell,   and  Sidney  Herbert.      Viscount  Paimerston 
resigned,   and  the  Earl  of  Derby  succeeded  in  forming  a  Aveak   Ministry 
in  Avliich    Disraeli  AA^as    Chancellor   of    the    Exchequer    and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Politics  AA'ere  becoming     And  succeeded 
more  and  more  impossible.       Genuine    Liberals  Avere   tired    ^y  ^°^^  Derby. 
of    Palmerstonian    arts.      Lady  Paimerston  Avas    doing   her 
best  to  secure    the    much-needed    co-operation    of    Lord    John    Russell,  by 
telling  the  Duke  of    Bedford  that  her    husband    had    "a    great    affection 
for    John."      The    Liberal    and   Whig    party  AAas    torn    by  factions.      Mr. 
Gladstone    was    draAving    closer    to    Lord    John    Russell  *    and    Sir   James 
Graham;    but  he  had  just  slioAvn  his  antipathy  for   Paimerston  and  the 
Palmei'stonian  foi'eign  policy  in  the   Quarterly  Review. 

Perhaps  it  Avas  the  asperity  of  this  last  article  AAdiich  induced  Lord 
Derby  to  rencAA'  the  negotiations  AA'ith  ]Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  preA'ious 
year  a  meeting  had  been  all  but  arranged  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  only  Lord  Aberdeen's  adA'ice  had  dissuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  from  an 
alliance  AA'itli  the  ConserA^atiA'e  party.  On  the  present  occasion  also  the 
negotiations  seemed  to  promise  success.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  James 
Graham  (whose  Whiggism  had  suddenly  begun  to  cA^aporate)  had  delib- 
erately iH'otected  the  Tory  Government  from  a  formidable  attack  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  Both  Gladstone  and  Graham  Avere  sitting  on  the 
Ministerial  benches  and  defending  Ministerial  measures.  Both,  according 
to  the  Tunes,  had  gone  back  to  th(?ir  Toryism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sidney  Herbert  and  Caidwell  set^mcd  to  be  about  to  join  the  Liberal 
party.  It  looked  as  if  the  Feelites  Avere  at  last  about  to  split.  HoweAer, 
on   May  29th  the  Press  announced  that   the  negotiations  had  terminated 

♦  During  Palracr.ston's  Ministry,   Lord  .Tolin   Ru.ssell,   Mr.   Gladstone,   and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil   were  sittinj;  together  on  the   Opposition  benches. 
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"  for  the  present,"  though  there  was  "  no  solid  difficulty  in  the  Avay 
of  a  junction  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  y\it\\  the  present 
Government."  A  natural  reluctance  to  leave  his  (jld  connections  was 
said  to  have  formed  "the  main  obstacle  to  that  acceptance  of  high 
office  by  Mr.   Gladstone  which   has   been    hoped  foi"    during    several   days 


past. 


But  no  doubt  a  greater  obstacle  was   Mr.   Gladstone's   reluctance 


to  subordinate  himself  to    Disraeli,   Avho  Avas,   of   course,   anxious   enough 
to  bi'ing  about  so  desirable  a  humiliation.* 


VISCOUNT    CARDWELL. 

{After  the  Drawing  hy  George  Richmond,  R.A.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  Government  by  support- 
ing   their   Indian  policy ;    and   to  his  exertions  was  largely 
The  Government's  ^lue    the    collapse     of     the    Opposition    on    May    21st,  1858, 
Indian  Policy,      when      Cardwell      withdrew       a       resolution      of      censure. 
^^^®-  Disraeli  made  the  most  of  his  victory  in  his  famous  speech 

at  the  Slough  banqiiet  :  — 
"  We  were  all  assembled,  our  benches  with   their    serried  ranks   seemed   to  rival    those 

Four  years  later  Disraeli  wrote  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  :  "I  wish  you  could  have  induced 
Gladstone  to  have  joined  Lord  Derby's  Government  when  Lord  Ellenborough  resigned  in 
1858.     It  was  not  my  fault  that  he  did  not :  I  almost  went  on  my  knees  to  him." 
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of  our  proud  opponents,  when  suddenly  there  arose  a  wail  of  distress,  but  not  from  us. 
I  can  onlj'  liken  the  scene  to  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army.  Regiment  after  regiment, 
corps  after  corps,  general  after  general,  all  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  her  Majesty's  Opposition.  It  was  like  a  convulsion  of  nature 
rather  than  any  ordinary  transaction  of  human  life.  I  was  reminded  by  it  of  one  of 
those    earthquakes    which    take    place    in    Calabria    or   Peru.        There    was    a  rumbling 


SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM. 

(From  thc'Lllhojraph  by  E.  Desmuisons.) 


murmur— a  groan  -a  shriek— a  sound  of  distant  thunder.  No  one  knew  whether  it  came 
from  the  toj)  or  t)ottom  of  the  House.  There  was  a  rent,  a  fissure  in  the  ground, 
and  then  a  village  <lisappeared,  then  a  tall  tower  toppled  down,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Opposition  benches  became  one  great  dissolving  view  of  anarchy." 

The  Slongh  speech  may  liave  taiijiht  Mr.  Gladstone  that  goneixjus  l)nt 
indepciidt'iit  assistance,  howevei-  nuich  it  may  be  apjjreciatetl,  is  m)t  apt 
to  be  acknowledged.  At  any  rate,  from  this  time  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  Tory  Government  becomes  someAvhat  less  marked. 
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Indeed,  on  the  economic  side,  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  had  continued 
to  advance  with  an  abnost  startling  rapidity.  Some  idea  of  his  progress 
may  be  gained  by  glancing  at  an  interesting  speech  on  the 
Mr.  Gladstones  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  Amendment  Bill,  in  which 
Economic  Progress,  j^g  urged  that  the  ground  landlords,  as  having  the  perma- 
nent interest  in  improvements,  should  be  made  to  bear 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  charge.  Under  this  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
in  Julj',  1858,  a  large  sum  was  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  Thames ;  and  it  was  to  be  spent  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a  body  which,  if  it  could  be  called  a  popular  body  at  all,  was  a 
body  "  so  "v\'atered,  filtered,  and  strained  throiigh  so  many  media  that 
he  Avas  afraid  they  had  lost  all  that  was  valuable  in  those  principles 
in  the  complicated  jDrocess  they  had  established."  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  the  year  1858  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  asserted  two  prin- 
ciples in  metropolitan  representation  and  taxation— principles  which  only 
began  to  win  their  way  to  general  recognition  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Firstly,  that  the  central  body  Avhich  spent  the  money  of  the  rate- 
payers on  genei'al  purjDOses  should  be  a  body  not  co-opted  by  the  vestries, 
but  popularly  elected,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  the  body  to  the 
ratepayers  might  be  "direct  and  stringent."  Secondly,  that  a  fair  share 
of  the  taxation  should  be  raised  from  ground  rents.  That  the  legal  difficulties 
would  be  considerable  he  freely  admitted.  But  such  an  objection  would 
not  excuse  them  from  "  endeavoviriug  to  throw  the  burdens  on  the  right 
parties."  Bvit  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  revolutionary  a  doctrine 
excited  any  great  interest  at  the  time.  The  notion  that  a  landlord  should 
help  to  pay  for  improvements  to  his  property  was  felt  to  be  too  absurd 
to  require  serious  criticism. 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Gladstone's  activity  during  the  session  of  1858 
M'as  not  very  great.  He  voted  for  a  resolution,  moved  by  Roebuck,  that 
England  ought  not  to  use  her  influence  with  the  Sultan  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  Suez  Canal  scheme.  He  also  himself 
moved  a  resolution,  which  was  supported  by  Roebuck,  in  favour  of  the 
uniftcation  and  strengthening  of  the  tAVO  Danubian  Principalities.*  In  this 
debate  Mr.  Gladstone  resented  a  sneer  of  Disraeli's  at  "the  rhetorician  of 
the  day,"  but  Disraeli  denied  the  reference. 

But  among  all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  East,  the  Greeks,  Avho 
combined  aspirations  for  liberty  and  autonomy  with  a  traditional  culture 
and  a  traditional  Church,  claimed  the  largest  share  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sympathy.  The  Ionian  Islands  were  at  this  time  under  the  general  pro- 
tection of  the  Powers  and  the  special  adjuinistration  of 
ti^lon^anlsraiSs,  England.  The  people  were  not  content.  Joined  by  the 
1858.  '    ties  of  blood  and  language  to  the  little  Greek  kingdom  on 

the  mainland,  they  Avished  to  be  united  by  the  more 
definite  articles  of  political  association.  In  these  asiiirations  they  had  no 
more  genuine  sympathisers  than  BuhAer  Lytton,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  GoA-^ernment  Avas  in  a  very  precarious 
position  ;  and  Disraeli  probably  felt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  Avould 
be  more  conduciA^e  to  his  OAvn  security  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  independent 

*  Their  services  did  not  pass  unrecognised.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  tlie  new  kingdom  of 
liOUitiania  was  to  confer  citizenship  upon  Gladstone  and  Pioebuck. 
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support "  —  a  combination  in  wliieli  the  adjective  was  apt  to  possess 
more  force  than  the  substantive.  At  any  rate,  when  Lytton  hit  on  the 
idea  of  sending  a  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary  to  examine  into 
the  condition  and  ascei-tain  tlie  Avishes  of  tlie  Ionian  Islanders,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  Lord  Derby  to  offer  the  position  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. This  Mr.  Gladstone  was  delighted,  to  accept.  A  born  administrator, 
he  found  the  comparative  inactivity  of  opposition  positively  irksome. 
Accordingly,  after  paying,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone,  a  visit  to  Lord  Abei-deen 
at  Haddo,  writing  some  translations  of  Horace,  and  discussing  middle- 
class  examinations  at  Oxford,  he  set  ihimself  to  work  early  in  November 
to  make  the  ijreliminary  ari'angements  for  his  mission.  Frederic  Rogers, 
afterAvards  Lord  Blachfoid,  was  then  at  the  Colonial  Office.  On 
November  8tli,  1858,  he  wrote  to  his  sister.  Miss  Rogers  :— 

"  I  have  been  so  busy  tliat  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  about  Gladstone's  mission,  not 
that  I  have  much  to  say,  except  that  I  have  come  across  him  and  Sir  Edward  [Bulwer  Lyttou] 
a  little  from  having  to  draw  up  this  commission.  It  was  very  absurd  to  see  them  talking  it 
over.  Gladstone's  clear,  dark  eyes  and  serious  face  and  ponderous  forehead  and  calm  manner 
was  such  a  contrast  with  Sir  E.'s  lean,  narrow  face  and  hurried,  theatrical,  conscious  kind 
of  ways." 

On  the  following  day  Rogers  amplified  his  description,  adding  a  few 
bureaucratic  touches  Avhich  show  that  his  OAvn  sympathies  Avere  not  aa  ith 
the  Greeks  :^ 

"  He  (Gladstone)  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  are  obviously  Philhellenes,  and,  I  should  say, 
disposed  to  think  that  we  have  treated  the  lonians  rather  arbitrarily.  This  I  take  to  be 
true  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  imagine  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  such  a  pack  of  scamps 
otherwise." 

The  lonians,  he  Avent  on  to  say,  used  the  liberty  giA^en  them  ".to  ,io^> 
astoundingly  and  rebel  occasionally.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shot 
the  rebels  and  resumed  someAA'hat  of  our  despotic  SAvay."  HoAACA^er,  after 
a  fcAV  more  remarks  about  "  strong  rule  "  and  "  noisy  democrats  "  and  "our 
oAA-n  toadies,"  the  Permanent  Official  consoles  himself  Avith  the  reflection  that 
"the  appointment  of  an  able  and  unprejudiced  commission  of  inquirj'  is 
lilcely  enough  to  be  valuable."  * 

No  time  AA-^as  Avasted.  Mr,  Gladstone  landed  at  Corfu  on  the  SOth  (^f 
NoA'ember.  He  Avas  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  one  of  his 
daiTghters,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon  (afterAV'ards  Lord  Stanmore),  and 
Sir  James  Lacaita,  A\dio  aa^s  to  act  as  interpreter  and  "  jirompter "  in 
case  Mr.  Gladstone's  Italian  failed.  They  Adsited  all  the  churches 
and.  objects  of  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  and  earnestness, 
and  the  enthusiastic  interest  Avhich  he  took  in  everything,  seem  to  haAe 
captiA^ated  the  people.  He  called  on  the  Bishop,  addressed  the  Senate 
in  Italian,  and  held  a  public  Ier{^'e  at  the  palace  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  AAdiere  the  (ireek  clergy  and  all  the  Coiliotes  of  any  note  A\'ere 
presented  to  him.  On  the  6tli  of  December,  he  left  for  a  tour  to  Cephalonia 
(Avliere  he  addressed  the  Bislio]i  in  a  })ublic  speech),  Zante  (Avliere  lie  told 
the  excited  iieoplc  that  he  had  come  to  hear  their  gricAances  and  not  their 
Avishes),  and  all  the  other  islands  except  Cerigo.  Then  he  A'isited  Athens. 
On  the  21st  o:   December,   Mr,    and  Mrs.    Gladstone,  Avith  their  daughter, 

*  Marindin,  Letters  of  Lord  Blachford,  i)p.  182,  183. 
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attended  a  Te  Denm  at  the  church  of  St.  Irene.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece  Avere  present.  In  the  evening  he  dined  at  the  palace  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  king  and  queen.  With  a  Mr.  Finlay  he  attended 
a  debate  of  the  Senate,  and  had  all  the  men  pointed  out  to  him  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolution.  On  the  following  day  he  was  present  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  a  debate  on  the  Greek  naval  estimates. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1859,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  Athens  and  leturned 
to  Corfu,  and  soon  found  that  the  desire  of  the  lonians  for  union  with 
Greece  Avas  strengthening.  He  had  told  the  Senate  that  he  wished  to 
avoid  ulterior  questions  : — 

"  The  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  by  Ionian  law  are  in  the  ej'^es  of 
her  Majesty  sacred.  On  the  other  hand  the  purpose  for  which  she  has  sent  me  is  not 
to  inquire  into  the  British  protectorate,  but  to  examine  in  what  way  Great  Britain  may 
most  honourably  and  amply  discharge  the  obligation  which  for  purposes  European  and 
Ionian  rather   than  British  she   has   contracted." 

When  therefore  (on  January  27th)  the  Ionian  assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  union  with  Greece,  the  High  Commissioner  was  in 
a  difficulty.  However,  on  the  next  day  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  appoint  a  committee  and  proceed  by  the  more  constitutional 
method  of  petition.  In  this  way  the  lonians  shortly  afterwards 
obtained  self-government ;  and  this  result,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
cession  of  the  islands  to  Greece,  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
exertions  and  influence.  In  a  letter  Avritten  thirty  years  later  Mr. 
Gladstone  explained  that  by  accepting  this  mission  he  had  in  no  way 
compromised  his  political  independence  or  freedom  of  action : — 

"Lord  Derby  sent  me  to  the  Ionian  Islands  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  that  in 
which  the  Government  of  1868-74  sent  Lord  Iddesleigh  to  America.  Both  were  cases  of 
independent  service  given   in  a  good  cause."* 

It  was  time,  however,  that  he  should  return.  Bright,  in  a  great 
speech  at  Bradford,  had  revived  the  question,  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  dissensions  were  already  breaking  out  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
absence  Avas  beginning  to  excite  considerable  comment.  The  Satiirdai/  Reiiein 
fell    a    victim    to    the    idea    that    he   intended    to    give    up    political    life 

and  to  secure  a  permanent  ai^pointment  as  King  of  the 
An  Absurd  Story.    Ionian  Islands !     This    on  the  strength  of    a  rumour    that 

he  had  purchased  a  house  in  Corfu!  The  SatiD'dai/s 
obituary  notice  is  curiously  favourable : — "  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  first 
orator  in  England — that  is,  he  is  the  first  orator  in  the  world.  His 
industry  and  energy  are  immense.  His  courage  is  ec^ual  to  any  under- 
taking, ciuails  before  no  opposition,  and  suffers  no  abatement  in  defeat. 
He  is  the  most  brilliant  and  original,  if  not  altogether  the  safest 
financier  of  a  great  commercial  country.  His  reputation  for  integrity  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  no  public  man.  A  casuist,  he  is  still  no  Jesuit." 
What  then  prevented  him  from  ruling  England?  The  answer  is  that  he 
wants  "  the  power  of  patient,  steady,  forecasting  thought."  In  his 
speeches  "  he  drifts  amidst  iiniversal  applause— but  still  he  drifts ;  and 
his  noble  eloquence  adorns  but  does  not  control  the  tide."  His  acceptance 
of  the  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands  was  the  final  proof  of  his  political 
infirmity.      "  He    throws    up    the    responsibilities    of    being  a  member  for 

*  Letter  to  Mr.   Walter  M'Laren,    Times,   May  4th,    1888. 
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one  of  the  first  constituencies  in  tlie  Empire,  and  accei:)ts  from  the 
hands  of  an  insidious  rival  a  tliird-rate  mission  for  t]io  piu-pose  of  in- 
dulging a  literai-y  and  ethnological  amour.''' 

But    Mr.     Gladstone's    absence    was    not    further    prolonged.      On     the 

10th    of    March     he    was    discussing    Exchequer    Bills    in  the     House    of 

Commons,   and,    curiously    enough,   describing  the  position 

Back  at  St.       he  Avas    about    to    regain,*      Meanwhile,    the    Government 

Stephens,  1353.     ^y^g     bringing    forward     its    scheme    for     extending      the 

county  franchise.      In  the  debate    on    the    second    reading 

Lord    John    Russell  moved    "  that  no  readjustment  of  the  franchise  will 

satisfy  the    House  or  the  country  'svhich  does  not  provide  for  a  greater 

extension  of  the  suffrage  in  cities  and  boroughs  than   is   contemplated  in 

the  i^resent  measure."    The  debate  extended  over  more  than  a  week.     On 

the    29tli  of   March   Mr.   Gladstone,  who  opposed  both  the  Bill  and  Lord 

John    Russell's  resolution,  made   an    appeal    for    the    small 

A  Speech  en        (rotten)  boroughs.      He  explained   his  meaning    by  stating 

Close  Boroughs,     the  case  of  six  men— Pelham,  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt,  Canning, 

and  Peel — all    of    whom   foimd   their  Avay  into   the  House 

through    close  boroughs  at  very  early  ages  : — 

"  What  does  this  show?  It  shows  that  small  boroupjhs  were  the  nursery  ground  in 
which  these  men  were  educated  —  men  who  not  only  were  destined  to  lead  this  House, 
to  govern  this  country,  to  be  the  strength  of  England  at  home  and  its  ornament  abroad, 
but  who  likewise,  when  once  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  powers  in  this 
House,  became  the  chosen  of  large  constituencies  and  the  favourites  of  the  nation." 

This  speech  was  one  of  Mr..  Gladstone's  last  oblations  to  the  spirit  of 
Toryism,  and  the  last  defence  of  close  or  rotten  boroughs  by  any  dis- 
tinguished statesman  on  either  side  of  the  HoiTse.  The  Government 
was  beaten  by  39.  Cardwell,  Graham,  and  Herbert  joined  the  Liberals  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  voted  in  the  minority.  It  was  the  fifth  Government  which 
Lord  John  Russell  had  upset. t  A  feAv  days  later  Lord  Derby  announced 
that  he  would  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country.  The  period 
of  Mr.   Gladstone's  political  uncertainty  was  almost  ended. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 

*  "  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  greatest  banker  in  the  country,  and  I  believe 
also  that  he  is  the  greatest  operator  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  England."— Hansard,  March 
10th,  1859. 

t  "  An  appropriation  clause  may  happen  to  every  man  once,  in  his  life.  But  there  is 
only  one  man  living  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  in  1835  he  overthrew  the  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  an  impracticable  pretext ;  that  in  1832  he  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  with  an  objectless  coalition ;  that  in  1855  he  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen  by  a  personal  coup  d'etat,  and  that  in  1857  he  overthrew  the 
(Jovernment  of  the  member  for  Tiverton  by  a  Parliamentary  manoeuvre." — Hansard,  31st 
April,  1859,  Disraeli's  Speech. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

MR.   GLADSTONE  AS   CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

1853,   1859-1805. 


'•Room  for  the  mighty  master  of  finance! 
Give  way !  and  let  his  equipage  advance  ! ' 

Thorold  Rogers. 

Poverty  of  the  Nation  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Early  Years— Extravagance  the  Consequence  of 
Prosperity — The  Income-tax— The  Financial  Situation  in  1853 — Mr.  Gladstone's  First 
Budget — The  Alternative  to  Retaining  the  Income-tax— Its  Origin— The  National 
Debt — Objections  to  the  Income-tax— A  Masterpiece  of  Persuasive  Reasoning — Over- 
coming the  Opposition  of  Colleagues— The  Surplus— Effect  of  the  Budget  in  Stimu- 
lating Trade — French  Admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Greatness — A  Comparison  with 
Cornewall  Lewis — The  Decay  of  Economy— Financial  Policy  in  Opposition — Again 
Chancellor— Sympathy  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone— Disraeli  on 
a  Prudent  Foreign  Policy— The  Troubles  of  a  Chancellor— Gladstone  and  Palmerston 
— The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France— The  Budget  of  1860— Repealing  the  Paper- 
duty— Opposition  of  the  Lords,  and  What  Followed— Mr.  Gladstone's  Command  of 
Detail— An  Analysis  by  Frederic  Rogers— Defects  of  the  Budget  of  1860— A  Great  Speech 
on  Italy— The  Budgets  of  1861  and  1862— The  American  Civil  War— A  Triumphal 
Progress  in  the  North  of  England— The  Budget  of  1863— An  Appeal  from  Ireland- 
Garibaldi  and  Gladstone— The  Budget  of  186-1— Working  Men  and  the  Franchise- 
Speeches  in  Lancashire— Cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands— On  the  Press — Tempting 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— A  Eulogy  of  Law  and  Lawyers— The  Budget  of 
1865 — Opposition  at  Oxford — An  Indictment  of  the  Irish  Church— Rejected  by  the 
University. 

rPHE  qualities  which  are  required  in  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
J-  are  valuable  to  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  good  President  will  make  a  good  Chancellor.  So,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  an  American  city  will  look  for  some  breadth  of 
view,  imagination,  and  originality  from  its  Dictator  Mayor ;  but  it  Avill 
be  content  and  grateful  if  it  finds  in  the  Head  of  a  Department  or 
of  a  Board  honesty,  courage,  and  administrative  ability.  There  was 
little  fear,  however,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  trusted  lieutenant  "would 
disgrace  himself  when  the  natural  and  inevitable  logic  of  politics  gave 
him,  in  his  turn,  supreme!  control  of  the  national  finances.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  tlu!  wonderful  in-oofs  Avliich  he  had  given  of  his  administra- 
tive and  expository  powers  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  spite  of  the 
wholesome  terror  which  he  had  inspired  as  critic  and  destroyer  of  bad 
and  bungling  Budgets,  nay,  further,  in  spite  of  the  great  expectations 
Avhich  had  been  founded  on  these  previous  exploits,  the  first  actual  per- 
formance of  the  n(!W  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequei-  far  oiitran  the  hopes 
and  fears  with  which  it  had  been  anticipated  by  friends  and  rivals. 

Before  turning  to  the  first,  and  i)erliaps  the  greatest,  of  his  Budget 
speeches,  something,  however  inadequate,  must  be  said  of  the  qualifications 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  to  his  new  task,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
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he  had  to  overcome.    The  two  keynotes  of  his  financial  policy  have  a  close 
historical  connection  with    his  early  training.     The  nation   of    his  yonth 
and  early  manhood  was  a  poor    nation.      The  great  mass 
Poverty  of  the       of  the  population  was  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly 
Nation.  housed.      The    taxes  were   very   oppressive,    but    not  very 

productive ;  and  English  Governments,  like  English  indi- 
viduals, found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  was  far  harder  to 
raise  fifty  millions  in  the  middle  of  the  century  from  a  poijulation  of 
27,000,000  than  it  is  now  to  raise  twice  that  sum  from  a  population  only 
larger  by  one  third— and  this  in  the  face  of  a  steady  rise  in  the  standard 
of  comfort  Avhich  has  enlarged  the  Avants  and  added  to  the  necessaries  of 
every  class  in  the  community. 

But  while  the  necessity  for  national  economy  was  thus  early  impressed 
on   iMr.    Gladstone's    mind,  another    principle  contended  in 
Necessity  for       fiiendlj'-  rivalry  for  supremacy  in  his  Budgets.     The  success 
Economy.  Qf  ^i^g  -^yy^  great  revisions  of  the  Customs  tariff  in  1842  and 

1845  had  convinced  him  that  the  principles  of  simplification 
ought  to  be   carried   to  their  logical  conclusion.      He  Avas  determined    to 
make  the   bounds    of    commercial  freedom  wider  yet.      At  first  the  Free 
Trade  principle  demanded  the  largest  share  of  his  atten- 
Extending  Com      tion  ;   but  we  shall  see  how  there  gradually  grew  up  in  his 
mercial  Freedom,   niind  a  conviction,  slowly  and  reluctantly  formed,  that  the 
very  measures  which  he    had    passed  with    the    object    of 
striking  off  the  fetters  from  the  feet  of  industry  Avere  producing  in  the 
nation  not  only  the    capacity  but    also    the   taste   for   exi^enditure.      Ex- 
travagance   proved     to    be     the    natural     concomitant    of 
Extravagance  tiie    prosperity ;    and    Mr.    Gladstone    saAV    Avitli    coustei^nation 
Consequence  of     and  disgust  the  very  income-tax  AAdiich    had    been  in  the 
rospen  y.        liands    of    Sir  Robert    Peel    and    himself    an    indispensable 
AA'cajDon  of   commercial  reform,   jDcrA^erted    into    an    instru- 
ment   for    increasing    the    cost,    the    magnitude,    and    perhaps    even    the 
corruption    of    our    military  and  civil  establishments.     To  the  conflict  in 
BIr.    Gladstone's  mind  of    these  two  principles  of    Free  Trade  and  public 
economy  may  be  traced  the  dcAiations  in  the  course  of  his  policy  AAith 
regard  to  the  income-tax,  culminating  after  tAventy  years  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful and,  in  the  opinion  of  one   of  his  bitterest  critics,  thoroughly  corrupt 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

But  Avlien  Mr.  Gladstone  first  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  public 

expenditure  had  not  yet  shoAvn  any  sensible  tendency  to  increase ;  neither 

AA^as  the  Avork  of  Free  Trade  legislation  much  more  than  half  complete.     On 

the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  retaining  the  income-tax  was  great.     It 

had  been  imposed  by  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 

Tiie  Income-tax.    1842,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  the  national  credit 

and  of  balancing  expenditure  by  re  Avenue.     Success  justified 

and  obtained  its  reneAAal  in  1845.     When  in  1848  a  similar  policy  AAas  pursued, 

it  seemed  as    if    an    income-tax    of   7d.   in  the  £  biennially   rencAAcd  AA'as 

to  become  one  of  the  fundamental  and  uuAA'ritten  articles  of  the  British 

Constitution.     But  the  unpopidarity  of  the  tax  AA^as  rajoidly  groAAing  ;  and 

in  1851  Lord  Stanley,  taking  adA*antage  of   the  turn  of    opinion,   declared 

it  to  be  an  object  not  only  of  A'ital  importance,  but  one  to  AA'hich  the  faith 

of  successive  Ministries  had  been  pledged,  that  the  income-tax  should  not 
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be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  a  permanent  tax.  Eat  the  tax  was  iii 
the  greatest  danger  from  its  most  aident  supporters  —  the  Philosopliieal 
Radicals  and  economists,  who  were  so  enamoured  of  the  abstract  and 
ideal  type  which  they  had  formed  in  their  own  minds  that  they  were 
determined    to    amend    and    reconstruct    its    earthly  and    imperfect  coj^y. 


LOKU    STANLEY,    AlTliJlWAKDS    THE    FOUKTEENTH    EARL    01'    DKltllV. 
(From  a  rortrait  hi/  H.   P.  Uriggs,  li.A.,  painted  a6o«J_18-)2.) 


Hume  therefoi'e  i^roposed  and  carried  an  amendment  in  1851  limiting 
the  riMiewal  of  the  tax  to  one  year,  and  apjiointing  a  Select  Committee 
of  in(|uiry  with  a  view  to  improve  the  methods  of  assessment  and 
collection.*     Cobden  saw  and  voted  against  the  imi)olicy  of  his  friends,  and 

*  The  Committee  was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  report;  but  the  evidence  .taken  proved  that 
a  reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  was  eminently  desirable  and  hiuhly  impracticable.  Most 
of  the  members  started  with  the  idea  of  differentiating  between  realised  and  precarious 
income. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  opjiosed  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  but 
refused  to  serve  on  it.  In  the  following  year  Disraeli's  hastily  extemporised 
Budget  did  not  touch  the  problem,  but  postponed  it  by  provisionally  re- 
neAving  the  income-tax  for  another  year.  With  Disraeli's  second  Budget, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  mercilessly  destroyed,  Ave  need  not  concern  our- 
selves. Enough  that  it  Avas  found  conA'enient  to  forget  Lord  Derby's 
denunciation  of  the  income-tax.  Instead  of  reducing  it  AA'ith  a  vIcaa'  to 
idtimate  abolition,  Disraeli  proposed  to  rehabilitate  it  by  establishing  a 
trumpery  and  irritating  distinction  between  realised  incomes,  Avliich  Avere 
to  pay  7d.  in  the  £,  and  precarious  incomes,  Avhich  AAcre  to  pay  5jd., 
and  also  by  an  ill-judged  and  ill-receiA^ed  attack  upon  the  principle  of 
exemptions.  Exemption,  he  said,  AA'as  another  phrase  for  confiscation ; 
and  he  proposed  to  extend  the  tax  to  industrial  incomes  of  aboA'e  £100 
a  year,  and  to  incomes  derived  from  property  of  aboA^e  £50  a  year. 

The  difficulties  AA'hich   Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  meet  in  the  spring  of  1853 

were  enormous.       He  had   been    instrumental    in  OA^erthroAA'ing  his  rival's 

Budget.     What  was  he   to   put   in  its  place  ?     The  inconie- 

The  Financial  tax  AA'as  highly  unpopular  in  the  country.  The  House  of 
Situation  in  1853.  Co7nmons  had  already  declared  against  its  prolongation  in 
an  unmodified  form ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  decided  that  for 
the  time  being  the  advantages  of  the  tax  outweighed  its  clisadA^antages, 
and  he  determined  not  only  to  reneAA'  it  for  a  longer  period  than  ever 
before,  but  also  to  renew  it  in  an  unmodified  form.  His  strong  aaIII 
and  financial  reputation  AAere,  no  doidjt,  elements  of  success ;  but  tlie 
Adctory  Avas  mainly  due  to  the  marA'ellous  speech  Avhich,  in  Northcote's 
AA^ords,  "  not  only  obtained  uniA'ersal  applause  from  his  audience  at  the 
time,  but  changed  the  couAdctions  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  turned 
—at  least  for  scA'eral  years— a  current  of  popular  opinion  AA'hich  had 
seemed  too  poAA'erful  for  any  Minister  to  resist."* 

Mr.  Gladstone   began  by  impressing    on    the    crowded   House  his  sense 

of   the    importance  of   the    annual    exposition    of    the    financial  state  and 

prospects  of   the  country  and  the  increasing  interest  and 

Mr.  Gladstone's     "  CA^en  eagerness"  of    the  people  Avith   respect  to  financial 

First  Budget.  questions.  First  came  a  brief  revicAA'  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  April  5th,  1853.  The 
balance-sheet  shoAAed  a  gratifying  surplus  of  nearly  tAvo  and  a  half 
millions,  of  AA'hich,  however,  nearly  three-fifths  was  already  disposed  of, 
owing  to  large  increases  in  expenditure.  Then  folloAAed  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1853-4;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  a  "sanguine  hope"  that  a  surplus  of  £800,000  Avould  be  realised. 
But  this  assumed  the  continued  existence  of  the  income-tax,  Avhicli,  hoAV- 
CA'er,  "  has  at  this  moment  legally  expired ;  and  it  aaIII  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  Avhether  or  not  they  Avill  reviA^e  it."  One  may 
imagine  the  buzz  of  expectancy :  the  great  man  was  about  to  part  Avitli 
his  secret !  Not  so.  "  Before  I  venture  on  a  detailed  and  continuous 
exposition  of  the  vicAvs  of  the  GoA'ernment  with  respect  to  prospectiA^e 
finance,    there    are    three    incidental    questions    to    Avhich    I    shall    briefly 

*  "  Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy,"  p.  185.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  delivered  April 
18th,  1853,  may  be  found— reprinted,  with  corrections,  from  Hansard— in  "The  Financial 
Statements  of  1853,  1S60-3,"  pp.  1-lCO.     London,  Murray,  1883.  , 
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advert";  and  Mr.  Gladstone  coolly  engages  the  eager  House  in  a 
digression  upon  the  shipping  interest,  and  "that  which  is  called  the  West 
Indian  interest,"  and  the  "collateral  topic"  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Fund. 
"I  now,  Sir,'  he  proceeded,  "approach  a  very  difficult 
portion  of  the  task  that  I  have  to  perform— the  discussion  jjie  income-tax : 
of  the  income-tax.  And  here  the  first  question  that  this  An  Alternative  to 
Committee  has  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  it  will  ^*^  Retention, 
make  efforts  to  part  with  the  income-tax  at  once."  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  have  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  course;  but  he 
Avas  far  too  astute.  He  accepted  the  alternative  as  possible,  but  proposed 
a  substitute— as  if  it  were  the  only  possible  substitute— which  he  knew 
would  be  far  more  distasteful  to  a  majority  of  the  House  than  the  income- 
tax  itself.  "  I  believe  that  by  the  conjunction  of  three  measures,  one  of 
which  must  be  a  tax  upon  land,  houses,  and  other  visible  property,  of 
perhaps  6d.  in  the  £,  and  another  a  system  of  licences  upon  trade  made 
universal,  and  averaging  something  like  £7,  and  the  third  a  change  in 
your  system  of  legacy  duties,  it  would  be  possible  for  you  at  once  to  part 
Avith  the  income-tax."  An  exhilarating  prospect  for  the  majority  of  his 
hearers!  But,  needless  to  say,  her  Majesty's  Government  did  "not  re- 
commend such  a  course."  Such  a  system  would  be  "far  more  unequal" 
and  would  "  arrest  other  beneficial  forms  of  taxation."  What,  then, 
were  the  Government's  intentions?  Surely  they  could  not  be  any  longer 
withheld.  An  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  would  have  blurted  them  ovit  ten 
minutes  earlier.  But  the  House  was  not  yet  prepared  to  applaud.  A 
vague  sense  of  an  oppressive  alternative  was  not  enough.  The  subject 
might  be  depicted  in  all  or  more  than  all  its  majestic  proportions ; 
imagination  might  be  fired,  patriotism  kindled,  by  a  gloAving  historical 
sketch.    Let  us  mark  how  the  great  artist  again  sets  to  work : — 

"  Now,  in  regard  to  the  income-tax,  I  wish  that  I  could  pos.sess  the  Committee  with 
the  impression  that  eftbrt  and  study  have  made  upon  my  own  mind,  of  the  deep  and  vital 
importance  of  the  subject.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure  the  importance  of  the  subject 
by  the  simple  fact  that  we  draw  from  this  tax  £.5,500,000  of  revenue.  Sir,  that  sum  is  a 
large  one,  but  the  mention  of  it  conveys  no  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  immense  moment 
and  magnitude  of  the  question.  If  you  want  to  appreciate  the  income-tax,  you  must  go 
back  to  the  epoch  of  its  birth ;  you  must  consider  w^hat  it  has  done  for  you  in  times  of 
national  peril  and  emergency ;  you  must  consider  what,  if  you  do  not  destroy  it — and  I 
will  explain  afterwards  what  I  mean  by  destroy— what  it  may  do  for  you  again  if  it 
please  God  that  those  times  should  return." 

Thus  to  vote  against  the  income-tax  was  represented  as  an  action 
eciuivalent  to  political  infanticide  and  in  Avilful  opposition  to  Divine 
Providence.    And  the  enormity  was  aggravated  by  a  retrospect. 

"It  was    in    the  crisis  of    the    revolutionary  war    that,  when    Mr.  Pitt    found    the   re- 
sources of  taxation  were  failhig  under  him,  his  mind  fell  back  upon  the  conception  of  the 
income-tax;  and,  when  he  proposed  it  to    Parliament,  that  great  man, 
possessed   with    his    great    idea,    raised   his    eloquence    to   an   unusual  /->  ■   • 

height  and  power.    ...    I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee  are  tlie  Tax 

aware  how  much  the  country  owes  to  the  former  income-tax ;  but, 
because  I  deem  it  to  be  of  ^'ital  importance  that  you  should  fully 
appreciate    the  power  of   this   colossal   engnie    of    finance,  I  wiU  venture    to    place    before 
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you,  In  what  I  tliiuk  an  intelligible  and  strikin.:^  form,  the  results  whit^h  it  once  achieved. 
I   will    draw   the    c-onii)arison  bL4weeu   the    mode   in  which  your  burdens  were  met  during 
three  periods ;  during  that  period  of  the  Great  War  when  you  had  no 
What  It  had        income-tax ;   during  that   period  of  the  war  when  you  had  the  income- 
Done.  ^.^^  j,^  ^  state  of  lialf-elliciencj' ;  and  during  that  last  and  most  arduous 
period  of  the  war  when  the  income-tax  was  in  its  full  power. 

"  From  1793  to  179S,  a  period  of  six  years,  there  was  no   income-tax ;  from  1799  to  1802 

there  was  an  income-tax,  but  the  provisions  of  the  law  made  it  far  less  effective,  in  proportion 

to  its  rate,  than  it  now  is  ;  and  lastly,  from  1806  to  1815,  a  period  of  ten 

„,  .  years,  you  had  the  income-tax   in  its   full  force.     Now,  every  one  of   us 

Tlie  National        ^         ^  .j  ^  ^ 

T)Qy,t  is  awai-e   of   the    enormous   weight   and    enormous    mischief   that   have 

been  entailed  upon  this  country  by  the  accumulation  of  our  Debt ;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  figures  that 
our  Debt  need  not  at  this  moment  have  existed,  if  there  had  been  resolution  enough  to 
submit  to  the  income-tax  at  an  earlier  period.  This  test  of  my  assertion,  I  think  you  will 
admit,  is  a  fair  one.  I  begin  by  putting  together  the  whole  charge  of  government  and 
war,  together  with  the  charge  of  so  much  of  the  National  Debt  as  had  accrued  before 
1793;  so  as  to  make  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  a  fair  start  from  1793.  The  charge  of 
government  and  war,  together  with  the  charge  of  debt  incurred  before  1793,  amounted, 
on  the  average  of  the  six  years,  down  to  1798,  to  £36,000,000  a  year;  the  revenue  of  that 
period,  with  all  the  additional  taxes  that  there  were  laid  on,  amounted  to  £20,626,000  a 
year ;  there  was,  therefore,  an  annual  excess  of  charge  above  revenue — charge  for  govern- 
ment, for  war,  and  for  debt  contracted  before  1793,  but  not  including  the  charge  of  dc'bt 
contracted  since  1793— of  no  less  than  £15,404,000. 

"  Now  the  scene  shifts.  In  1798  Mr.  Pitt  just  initiates  the  income-tax,  and  immediately 
a  change  begins.  In  the  four  years  from  1799  to  1802,  the  charges  for  the  same  items  that  I 
have  mentioned,  which  had  been  £36,033.030,  rose  to  £47,413  033  a  year  ;  but  the  revenue  rose 
to  £33,724,000  a  year,  and  the  excess  for  these  four  years  was  diminished  by  nearly  £2,000,000  a 
year :  instead  of  an  annual  excess  of  £15,404,000  over  revenue,  it  w^as  £13,689,000.  But  next 
look  to  the  operation  of  the  tax,  both  direct  and  collateral,  from  1806  to  1815,  during 
the  very  time  when  our  exertions  were  greatest,  and  our  charges  heaviest.  The  average 
annual  expenses  of  war  and  government,  from  1806  to  1815,  together  with  the  charge  upon 
the  debt  contracted  before  1793,  Avere  £65,794,030 ;  but  you  had  your  income-tax  in  its  full 
force,  with  your  Avhole  financial  system  invigorated  by  its  effects,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
country  now  amounted  to  £63,790,000 ;  while  the  deficiency  in  actual  hard  money,  which 
during  the  Avar  represented  something  like  double  the  amount  in  debt,  OAving  to 
the  rate  at  which  you  borroAved,  instead  of  being  £15,404,003  a  year,  as  it  was  in  the  first 
period,  or  £13,689,000  a  year,  as  it  Avas  in  the  second  period,  Avas  only  £2,004,000  a  year  from 
1800  to  1815. 

"  Such  Avas  the  poAA'er  of  the  income-tax.  I  liaA^e  said  there  was  a  deficiency  annually  ol 
£24,004,000,  but  it  is  fair  for  yon  to  recollect — and  it  is  necessary  in  order  fully  to  present 
to  you  the  fact  I  want  to  place  in  clear  vieAA'— that  out  of  the  £65,794,000  of  charge  Avhich  I 
have  mentioned,  about  £9,500,000  was  due  for  charges  of  debt  contracted  before  1793;  so  that, 
if  you  compare  the  actual  expense  of  government,  including  the  whole  expense  of  Avar 
from  1S06  to  1815,  AA-ith  your  revenue  Avhen  you  had  the  income-tax,  it  stand  thus  before 
you,  that  you  actually  raised  £7,000,000  a  year  during  that  period  more  than  the  charge  of 
government  and  the  charge  of  a  gigantic  war  to  boot.  That,  I  must  say,  is  to  my  mind 
a  remarkable  fact.  It  affords  to  me  the  proof,  that  if  you  do  not  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
this  engine— I  do  not  raise  now  the  question  Avhether  it  is  to  be  temporary  or  permanent, 
Avhich  I  hold  to  be  quite  a  different  question,  and  I  will  enter  upon  it  by-and-by— it  affords 
you  the  means,  should  unhappily  hostilities  again  break  out,  of  at  once  raising  your  army 
to  300,000  men  and  your  fleet  to  100,000,  Avitli  all  your  establishments  in  proportion.  And, 
much  as  may  be  said  of  the  importance— in  Avhich  I  concur  —  of  an  Army  Reserve  and  a 
Navy  Reserve,  and  of  having  your  armouries  and  arsenals  well  stored,  I  say  this  fiscal 
reserve  is  not  one  whit  less  important ;  for,  if  it  be  used  aright,  it  is  an  engine  to  Avhich 
you  may  again  resort ;  and  Avith  this  engine,  judiciously  employed,  if  unhappily  this  necessity 
should  again  arise— Avhich  may  God  in  His  mercy  avert— with  it,  judiciously  employed  vou 
may  again,  if  need  be,  defy  the  Avorld." 
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So  far  Mr,  Gladstone  had  dwelt  only  upon  Liie  value  of  the  mcome-tax 
in  time  of  war,  and  no  doubt  the  growing  apprehension  of  a  struggle  with 
Russia  added  force  to  his  warning.  But  the  tax  was  not  merely  effective 
as  a  spear  in  the  hands  of  a  military  Pitt,  it  had  also  been  turned  into  a 
pruning-hook  by  the  commercial  genius  of  Peel : — 

"Well,  Sir,  the  income-tax  dropped,  along  with  the  purpose  of  the  income-tax,  in  1816; 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  revived.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1812,  called  forth  fi'om  repose  this 
giant,  who  had  once  shielded  us  in  war,  to  come  and  assist  our  industrious  toils  in  peace ; 
and,  if  the  first  income-tax  produced  enduring  and  memorable  results,  so,  I  am  free  to  f*ay, 
at  less  expenditure  by  far  in  monej%  and  without  those  painful  accompaniments  of  havoc, 
war,  and  bloodshed,  so  has  the  second  income-tax.  The  second  income-tax  has  been  the 
instrument  by  which  you  have  introduced,  and  by  which  1  hope  ere  long  you  may  perfect 
the  reform,  the  effective  reform,  of  your  commercial  and  fiscal  system ;  and  I,  for  one,  am 
bold  enough  to  hope,  nay  to  expect  and  believe,  that,  in  reforming  your  own  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial system,  you  have  laid  the  foundations  of  similar  reforms— slow,  perhaps,  but  certain  in 
their  progress  —  through  every  country  of  the  civilised  world.  I  say,  therefore.  Sir,  that  if 
we  rightly  use  the  income-tax,  we  shall  be  entitled  when  we  part  with  it  to  look  back  upon 
it  with  some  satisfaction,  and  to  console  ourselves  for  the  annoyance  it  may  have  entailed  by 
the  recollection  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  achieving  a  great  good  immediately  to  England 
and  ultimately  to  mankind." 

The  orator  has  reached  the  point  at  which  ho  can  assume  that  his 
audience  agrees  that  he  could  not  at  the  present  moment,  with  due  regard 
to  the  public  interest,  part  with  the  income-tax.  He  is  now,  therefore,  at 
liberty  to  submit  the  impost  to  a  closer  analysis  and  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  "were  alleged  against  it. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  wlio  mtike  light  of  such  charges.     In  my  own  individual  opinion 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  from  the  mode   in  which   the  income-tax  was  put  an  end   to  at  the 
termination  of  the  Great  War,  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  permanent 
portion  of  your  ordinary  financial  system.      Whetlier  it  is  so  or  not,  a 
matter  on  which  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  yet  I  think  this       "'income-tax 
is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  permanent  portion 
of  your  fiscal   system,   unless    you  can    by  reconstruction  remove  what 
are  called  its  inequalities.     Even,  however,  if  you   could   remove   its   inequalities    .... 
there  would  still  remain,  in  my  mind  at  least,  objections  of  the  gravest  character." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  noAV  unfolds  itself  naturally  enough.  The 
preliminary  dispositions  are  complete,  and  it  is  seen  that  any  new  move- 
ment must  depend  upon  three  fundamental  propositions  as  to  what  is 
practicable,  desirable,  and  possible. 

I.  That  the  income-tax  must  be  prolonged  for  another  period  of  years. 

II.  That  it  is  certainly  undesirable  that  it  should  permanently  form 
part  of  our  financial  system  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  reconstructed. 

III.  That  such  reconstruction  is  impracticable  —  an  opinion  which  is 
arr-ived  at  after  a  long,  closely  argued  and  exceedingly  subtle  analysis. 

The  case  against  the  income-tax  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  is 
then  summed  iip  as  f  oIIoavs  : — 

"The  general  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government   with   respect  to   the   income-tax  are 
that  it  is  an  engine  of  gigantic  power  for  great  national  purposes;  but  at  the  same  time, 
that    there    are    circumstances    attending    its  operation  which  make   it 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  at  any  rate  in  our  oi)inion  not  desirable,  to 
maintain  it  as  a  portion  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary  finances  of  the      Permanent  Tax 
country.    The  public  feeling  of  its  inequality  is  a  fact  most  important  in 
itself.    The  inquisition  it  entails  is  a  most  seriovis  disadvantage;  and  the 
frauds  to  which  it  leads  are  an  evil  which  it  is  not  possible  to  characterise  in  terms  too 
strong." 
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The  scheme  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
three  conclusions ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  doctrine  which  he  has 
just  laid  down,  that  whatever  you  do  "  you  must  be  bold,  you  must  be 
intelligible,  you  must  be  decisive  "  :^ 

"  Our  proposition,  then,  so  far  as  it  merely  regards  the  income-tax,  is  this.     "VVe  propose 
to  renew  it  for  two  years  from  April,  1853,  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  £.    The  Committee  will 
recollect,  that  I  said  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  look  the  whole  breadth 
iw     r"  ^  t       '      ^^   ^^'^    difficulty  in  the  face ;    not  to    endeavour  to  escape  it,  not  to 
■g  j"  endeavour  to  attenuate  or  to  understate  it,  but   to  face  and  to  settle, 

if  the  Committee  would  enable  us,  the  whole  question  of  the  income- 
tax.  We  propose,  then,  to  re-enact  it  for  two  years,  from  April,  1853, 
to  April,  1855,  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  £ ;  from  April,  1855,  to  enact  it  for  two  more  years 
at  6d.  in  the  £ ;  and  then  for  three  years  more — I  cannot  wonder  at  the  smile  which  I  per- 
ceive that  my  words  provoke^for  three  more  years— from  April,  1857,  at  5d.  Under  this 
proposal,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1860,  the  income-tax  will  by  law  expire." 

Unfortunately,  no  summary  can  do  justice,  or  anything  like  justice,  to 
this,  i^erhaps  the  most  wonderful  passage  of  i3ersuasive  and  successful  reason- 
ing which  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Britisl)  oratory. 
A  Ma-,terpiece  of    There     is     nothing    plain     or    simple     about     the    position 
Persuasive        which  is  sought  to  be  established.     The  tax  was  unpopular; 
Keasoning.        ^j^g   speaker  admitted  that  it  had  many  bad  points.     And 
yet  this  proposal  of  a  new  and  untried  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  extend  it  for  seven  years — a  period  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
that    which    Sir  Robert    Peel  himself    had    ventured    to    ask    for — excited 
enthusiastic    apjDroval.      The  subject  is    difficult,   its  treatment  is  siibtle ; 
yet  so  lucid  is  the  exposition,  so  fascinating  the  art,  so  alluring  the  argu- 
ment,   that    the    veriest    layman    may  understand,   find    pleasure,   and  be 
convinced.     And  if  this  be  true  of  the  reader,   what    must  it  have  been 
for  the    hearer,  who  received  it    through    the    medium    of   the  matchless 
voice  and  speaking  gesture ! 

The     reimposition    of     the     income-tax    was     insufficient    to     give    Mr. 

Gladstone  the  surplus  which  he  required  for  his  operations  on  the  tariff. 

He  therefore  lowered  the    rate    of    exemption    to    incomes 

Minar  Features  of    of    £100    a    year.       This,    he     calculated,    would     bring     in 

the  Budget.  £250,000      annually.        The     income-tax     was     also     to     be 

extended     to    Ireland,    to    which     country     a     large,    but 

scarcely  an  equivalent,  boon  was  at  the  same    time  granted  in  the  shape 

of    a    remission    of    the    debt   of    £4,500,000    due    for    the    advances    made 

(hiring  the    Irish    famine    from  the    Imperial    Exchequer.      At    the    same 

time    he  raised  the  duties  on    Scotch  and    Irish    spirits,   and   i^roposed    a 

revision  of  trade  licences*  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

But    of   all    the    minor    proposals,    perhaps    the  boldest    and    the    most 

difficult    to    carry    through  was   the    succession    duty,   which  extended  to 

successions     in     real      property    duties     similar    to    those 

The  Succession     payable    in    the     case    of    legacies.       This,    by    a    strange 

I5uty.  miscalculation,     was     to    produce    an    immediate    addition 

of    half    a    million,    and   an  ultimate    addition   of    no    less 

than  two  millions,  to  the  revenue. 

*  This,  however,  was  abandoned. 

t  In  1852  the  legacy  duty  produced  £1,380,000.     In  1860  the  legacy  and  succession  duties 
together  produced  £2,169,000.     The  increase  is  only  £711,000,  and  even  of  that  only  £605,000 
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The  Succession  Duty  Bill  was  not  original,  being,  in  fact,  siniilar  to  that 
-svhieh  Pitt  ^^'as  compelled  to  Avithdraw  in   179(5.      Pitt  was  beaten  on  the 
tliird     reading    in    the     House.      Mr.    Gladstone,     however, 
Iiad    to    win    a    i^reliminary    victory    in  the   Cabinet.      The 
story    is    well     known     and    authentic.        Nassau     Senior, 
who    spent     some     days     in    the     September     of     18.50     at 

Lord    Aberdeen,    reported    in    his    diary 
discussed     Mr.     Gladstone's    limitations. 


A  Struggle  in  the 
Cabinet. 


Haddo,     in    Aberdeenshire, 


with 
a  conversation  in  which  they 
''Gladstone's  great  fault,"  said 
one  of  the  company,  is  that  "  he 
seems  incapable  of  estimating 
the  relative  foi-ce  of  arguipents. 
He  does  not  see  that,  though 
there  may  be  valid  objections 
to  a  measure,  those  objections 
perhaps  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded." "  I  agree,"  said  Lord 
Aberdeen,  "that  Gladstone  does 
not  weigh  well  against  one 
another  different  arguments, 
each  of  which  has  a  real  found- 
ation. But  he  is  unrivalled  in 
his  power  of  j^roving  that  a 
specious  argument  has  no  real 
foinidation.  On  the  Succession 
Bill  the  whole  Cabinet  was 
against  him.  He  delivered  to 
us  much  the  same  speech  which 
he  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  the  close  we  were 
all  convinced."  * 

The  Succession  Duty  Bill 
was  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  technical  jjieces  of 
legislation  which  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  ever  inidertook.     But 

Loi'd  Thriiig.  who  drew  it,  declares  that  IMr.  Gladstone  understood  it  as 
well  as  Betliell,  that  is  to  say,  perfectly.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetiuer 
could  be  a  lawyer  when  occasion  required,  as  well  as  a  theologian  and 
an  economist.  The  Bill  vras  passed;  and  a  first  step  towards  equalising 
the  spiint  duties  was  e<iually  successful,  although  there,  too,  several 
of  his  i)redecessors  had  tried  and  failed.  The  process  was  completed 
in  1858. 

So  nuich   foi-  the  revenue.     The  changes  woidd,  it  was  calculated,  give 
a    surplus    of    £2,151.000.    wliich    woidd    be    available    for  the   remission   of 


liijiiit  ^tia.1.  M 


LORD    THKING. 


can  1)0  i)vit  to  the  crodit  of  the  succession  duty.  One  naturally  contrasts  Mr.  Gladstone's 
disappointment  with  the  extreme  accuracy  of  Sir  William  Harcourfs  forecast  with  regard 
to  the  death  duties  of  18!)1.  Ought  the  difierence  to  be  ascribed  to  the  growth  of  a 
prophetic  instinct  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Department?  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  account 
for  his  miscalculation  in  the  Budget  speech  of  1860. 

*  Mrs.  Simpson's  "  Many  Memories  of  Many  People,"  p.  237. 
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taxation.      In  the  first  lolaco,   tlie  tax  AvJiicli   the  State  in  its  wisdom  had 
imposed  upon  cleanliness— the  excise  duty  on  soap— was  repealed,  a  change 
which— to  the  credit  of  our  ancestors— involved  a  consider- 
The  Surplus,  and    able    loss    of  revenue.       The    advertisement   duty  was  also 
How  it  was  Used,    abolished,  and  a  great  reform  was  carried  out  in  the  whole 
system    of    assessed    taxes.      But    Mr.   Gladstone    did    not 
confine    his    attention  to  the  Inland   Revenue.     Another  great  sweep,   re- 
sembling those  of  1842  and   1845,   was  made  under  the  head  of  Customs. 
Protective  and  discriminating  and  ad  valorem  duties    were  largely  aban- 
doned.   No  less  than  123  articles  were  entirely  removed  from  the  tariff, 
and  the  duties  upon  133  others  were  redxiced.     Altogether  the  remissions 
of  indirect  taxation  amounted  to  not  less  than  £5,384,000. 

These  remissions,  like  the  additions,  are  closely  connected  Avith  the 
income-tax  scheme,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  round  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  Budget  revolves  :— 

"With  this  remission  of  indirect  taxation  we  propose  to  continue  the  bringing  about 
a  state  of  things,  or  the  rational  prospect  of  a  ^tute  of  things,  in  which  you  can,  if 
you  so  think  fit,  really  part  with  the   income-tax." 

But  the  Crimean  War  interfered  with  the  realisation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
schemes.      This    catastrophe,    coupled    with    a    bad    harvest,   had    another 
unfortunate     conseqiience.      It     frustrated     an     attempted 
Consols.  operation    upon    consols.     The    three    per    cents,    stood    in 

December,  18.52,  at  101  j.  It  waM  thought  that  interest 
would  fall  yet  further ;  and,  as  everyone  knows,  for  financial  operations 
an  expectation  of  a  fall  is  almost  as  good  aw  the  fall  itself.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposed  to  reduce  the  three  per  cent,  stock  to  two-and-a-half 
per  cent.,  and  tried  to  seduce  the  fundh older  from  his  stronghold  by 
offering  him  three  choices.  The  triple  snare  w^as  happily  conceived ;  but 
the  trapper  made  a  grave  blunder  by  allowing  his  featherless  bipeds  a 
period  of  six  months  within  which  to  exercise  their  option.  Nothing  Avas 
to  be  lost  by  waiting ;  and  the  temptation  steadily  weakened,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  period  none  of  the  three  offers  \vay  in  the  least  acceptable.* 

This    remarkable    Budget    of    1853,    which    we    have    singled    out    for 
special  notice    as  perhaps    tlie  most  brilliant  of  Mr.    Gladstone's    achieve- 
ments in  the  House  of  Commons,   is  distinguished  by  the 
Results  of  the     breadth    and    diversity    of    its    aims,    the    boldness  of    its 
Budget.  conception,  and  the  immense  benefits  which  its   successful 

passage  conferred  upon  the  nation.  If  a  fresh  stimulus 
had  not  been  given  to  commerce,  and  if  the  credit  of  the  income-tax 
had  not  been  revived,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  our  trade  and  finance 
could  have  stood  out  so  stoutly  against  the  strain  of  the  Crimean  War, 
when  those  of  our  enemy  and  of  our  chief  ally  underwent  so  consider- 
able an  abatement.  Two  sets  of  figures  will  suffice  to  prove  the  vigour 
of  British  commerce.  Take  first  the  expoits  of  textile  fabrics  from  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

In   1853.  In    1855.  In  1856. 

£52,299,000.  £51,123,000.  £59,915,000. 

*For  a  further  account  of  this  interesting  failure  see  Northcote's  "Twenty  Years  of 
Financial  Policy,"  pp.  220-234.  Oddly  enough,  Northcote  fails  to  point  out  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cardinal  error.  Attention  was  drawn  to  it  after  the  publication  of  "  Gladstone's 
Financial  Statements,"  by  an  able  reviewer  in  the  J'imcs. 
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Take  again    the  returns  of    British  shipping,   that  is,   of    the  tonnage  of 
British  vessels  in  cargo  entered  and  cleared  in  the  same    three  years  :— 
1853.  1855.  1856. 

9,064,000  tons.  9,211,000  tons.  10,971,000  tons. 

The  simple  figures  are  as  eloquent  in  their  ^vsiy  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches ;  for  a  great  financier  must  be  judged  by  the  statistics  which 
ensue  upon  as  well  as  those  which  are  enclosed  in  his  Budget.  Enlightened 
Frenchmen  were  watching  Mr.  Gladstone  with  admiration  and  England 
with  jealousy.*  In  Nassau  Senior's  '"Conversations"  occurs 
an  account  of  a  dinner  with  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  French  Admiration, 
spring  of  1853:  "The  Broglies,"  says  Senior,  "go  to 
Claremont  next  week,  and  could  only  talk  English  politics.  As  I  have 
found  everywhere  the  case  in  Paris,  they  are  astonished  at  the  boldness 
and  comprehensiveness  Of  our  Budget."  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  T;\diich  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  i^resented  "not 
merely  to  the  miserable  mixture  of  fraud  and  routine"  then  before 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  but  even  to  the  finance  of  the  best  times  of  the 
monarchy.  "We  do  not  form  plans  Avhich  require  years  of  tranquillity 
for  their  accomplishment.  We  do  not  consider  the  Budget  as  a  means 
of  civilisation  and  progress  ;  with  vis  it  is  merely  a  machine  for  getting 
money  to  pay  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Court,  the  clergy,  and  the  public 
creditor  with  as  little  troulile  and  therefore  with  as  little  innovation  as 
possible.  If  we  find  that  we  have  a  surplus  we  increase  our  establish- 
ments ;  if  there  is  a  deficit  we  issue  bons  de  tresor,  or  anticipate  the 
receipts  of  future  years." 

From  the  French  negative  we  get  the  positive  characteristics  of  the 
greatest  of  English  financiers.  What  if,  instead  of  Budgets  which  pos- 
tulated peace,  compelled  retrenchment,  and  inaugurated  reform,  England 
in  '53  and  the  early  sixties  had  adopted  French  finance,  had  used  prosperity 
to  bloat  bureaucracy,  and  had  met  adversity  by  bloating  the  Debt  ?  It  is 
only  bj'  comprehending  its  might-have-beens  that  a  country  can  realise 
its  good  fortune. 

These  French  politicians  were  impressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
qualities.  A  Guizot  or  a  Thiers,  even  if  he  had  been  a  Free  Trader, 
would  have  been  paralysed  by  the  prejudices  of  those  around  him. 

"A  constitutional  Minister  can  seldom  be  much  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  if  we  could 
liave  a  really  philosophical  Minister  now,  if  Louis  Napoleon  could  find  a  Gladstone,  and  had 
also  sense  and  courage  to  employ  him,  what  wonders  he  might  do !  With  what  a  swing 
would  France  press  on  to  take  the  first  position  among  civilised  nations  if  the  fetters  of 
prohibition  were  knocked  off  her  limbs  ! " 

So  wrote  Faucher ;  and  indeed  a  Gladstone  might  have  saved  France  and 
French  trade  from  their  relative  decline.  What  struck  the  Due  de  Broglie 
most  was  the  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  projiositions.  "  I  have  heard  you 
say,"  he  remarked  to  Nassau  Senior,  "  that  a  clever,  original  Budget  must 
turn  out  a  Ministry,  since  those  who  are  touched  scream,  and  those  who 
are  relieved  are  silent.  Here  is  a  Budget  which  touches  everyone,  and 
bears  heaviest  on  tliosc  Avho  aie  most  apt  to  scream,  the  landed  interest, 

*  No  doubt  the  Budget  of  1853  and  its  marvellous  success  helped  to  convert  Louis 
Napoleon  to  Free  Trade,  and  to  1)ring  about  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1860. 
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the  Irish,  and  the  ten-pounders  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  pass  by  acclamation." 
Rennisat,  who  replied,  seems  to  have  hit  upon  something  like  the  right 
exi^lanation  :  — 

"  What  saves  it  is  its  comprehensiveness.  Everyone  is  touched,  but  everyone  is  relieved. 
Then  the  portions  of  it  \vhich  are  most  startling  from  their  novelty  are  most  supported  by 
their  justice.  The  exemptions  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  by  the  land,  and  by  the  £150  incomes 
were  indignantly  submitted  to,  because  it  was  supposed  that  any  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  dared  to  grapple  with  them  would  be  worsted.  The  bulk  of  the  English 
would  feel  that  Gladstone  is  tlieir  champion  against  certain  privileged  classes.  They  wonder 
at  his  courage,  admire  his  skill,  and  are  determined  that  he  shall  not  be  beaten." 

We  have  alluded  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  courage  Avith  which  Mr. 

Gladstone,  in  1854,  insisted  on  trying  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 

Avar  out  of  current  revenue,  and  to  his  duel  Avith  Sir  George 

Cornewaii  Lewis :    CorneAvall  LeAvis,  the  patient,  business-like,  iniimaginative, 

A  Comparison,  and— by  comparison— ineffectiA^e  Chancellor  Avho  succeeded 
him  Avhen  he  resigned  in  1855.  LcAvis's  one  object  Avas  to 
balance  accounts.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avanted  him  to  SAvim ;  he  AA-as  quite 
content  to  float.  Lcaa^s's  Budget  speeches  shoAv  his  great  knoAvledge  and 
capacity.  His  stolid  courage  proved  useful  in  the  Bank  crisis.  He  Avas 
a  good  borroAA^er,  perhaps,  but  hardly  a  financier  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
Avord,  still  less  a  gi-eat  practical  statesman— except  in  the  pages  of  his 
friend  and  admirer  Walter  Bagehot. 

In    1857    the  Avar   Avas    over,    and    an    agitation    began    in    the    country 

against  "the  Avar  ninepence."    Unhappily,  though  the  feeling  against  Avar 

taxation    Avas    strong,   there    Avas    no    corresijonding  desire 

The  Decay  of  for  the  reduction  of  our  military  establishments.  "  If  I 
Econcmy.  Avere    to    attempt    to    paint    the    humour    at    the    present 

moment,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
"  I  should  say  that  it  AA^as  jealous  A\-ith  respect  to  taxation,  but  perfectly 
reckless  Avith  regard  to  expenditure.  It  is  considered  Avell  AA'orth  Avhile 
to  debate  the  question  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  as  if  there  Avere 
not  a  moral  certainty  that  for  all  the  years  during  Avhich  the  youngest 
of  us  draAvs  breath,  both  the  admirers  of  direct  taxation  and  the  Avor- 
shippers  of  indirect  taxation  A\ill  have  ample  opportunities  of  contem- 
plating even  to  idolatry  the  A\-orking  of  these  lespective  principles  in 
the  discoxTlant  financial  system  of  the  country.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  the  disappearance  of  either  the  direct  or  indirect  tax-gatherers."  * 

In  the  debate  on  the  Budget  he  touched  on  the  same  theme— the 
change  A\diich  since  1853  had  passed  OA^er  the  temper  of  the  GoA^ernment, 
of  the  departments,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  country.  This 
change  he  belicA^ed  to  be  in  the  main  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
of  AA^ar.  A  period  of  Avar  is  one  in  Avhich  a  speculative  philosopher  might 
expect  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  State 
ser\"ice. 

"  But  the  case  is  practically  just  the  reverse.  You  contract  a  habit  of  extravagance.  Wars 
of  necessity  mean  reckless  expenditure,  useless  and  worse  than  useless  expense ;  and 
even  if  there  were  an  attempt  to  control  it,  nothing  worth  naming  could  be  done.  But 
the  civil  expenditure  of  the  State  and  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  infected 
with  this  habit  of  extravagance,  and  see  Avhat  is  the  result.  The  expenditure  of  the 
country  did  not  increase  from  1842  to  1853.     From  1842  to  18.53  you  discharged  youi-  duty— 

*  Hansard,  February  Grd,  1857. 
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your  first  fluty — as  stewards  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  Enghind,  by  giving  them  an 
account  wJiieh  showed  tliat,  notwithstanding  tlie  growth  of  population,  the  extension  of 
trade  and  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  new  public  services,  they  were  yet  served  at  no 
greater  cost  than  was  thrown  upon  them  ten  years  before.  What  is  the  case  now? 
Why,  the  estimates  of  1856-7  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1853  show  an  augmenta- 
tion of  £7,000,003.  In  twelve  years  you  had  a  growth  of  £231,000.  In  four  years  you  have 
a  growth  of  seven  millions." 


SIR    GEORGE    COUNEAVALL   LEWIS. 


The  years  1841-1853  were  golden  years  of  public  economy,  years  when 
"we  liad  b(\i;un  to  hope  tliat  we  liad  almost  banished  the  term  'deficiency' 
from  our  vocabulary  as  well  as  from  our  recollection." 

This  Budget  of  1857  was  excessively  annoying  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  In 
the  first  place,  thougli  i)eace  had  been  restored,  the  Army  and  Nav\- 
Estimates  were  £8.4()().()(K)  more  than  for  1853.  In  the  second  place,  Corne- 
wall  Lewis— who  had  a  ]jeriect  genius  for  stating  exploded  Jieresies  as 
if  they  were  truisms— coolly  declared  against  the  doctrine  of  simplification 
of  taxes,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  endorse  Artlnir  Yoimg's  definition  of 
a  good  system  of  taxati(m  as  one  whicli  would  "  l)ear  lightly  on  an 
infinite  number  of  ])()ints.  hea\ily  on  none."'  He  therefoi-e  fixed  the 
income-tax    at    7d.,    maintained    the    indirect    taxation   Avhich     had    been 
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imposed  for  war  i)iirposes,  and  generally  resisted  tlie  attemj^t  made  by 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  to  bring-  about  a  reduction  of  expenditure.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  abounds  in  passages  of  eloquent  and  almost  x^^ssionate 
indignation.  He  declared  bis  intention  of  voting  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Disraeli,  which,  if  passed,  Avould  have  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  their  expenditure,  and  bring  it  down  to  something  like  the 
standard  of  1853.  Mr.  Gladstone's  protest  against  the  growth  of  national 
extravagance  is  well  worthy  of  quotation : — 

"The  proposal  of  the  Government  shows  a  glaring,  gross,  and  increasing  deficiency— a 
deficiency  unparalleled  by  anything  I  can  recollect  during  an  experience  of  some  twenty- 
five  years.  The  first  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  say  that  it  will  have  no 
deficiency ;  and  when  we  have  once  said  that,  our  course  will  be  clear,  because  if  we 
are  to  have  no  deficiency  we  must  square  our  accounts,  either  by  iceeping  on  existing 
taxes,  or  by  laying  on  new  taxes,  or  by  reducing  expenditure.  On  a  former  evening  I 
ventured  to  comment  on  the  extraordinary  indiff'erence  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  expenditure,  and  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  dangerous  enlargement  which  our 
expenditure  was  assuming.  ...  I  am  afraid  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  expenditure 
(however  rash  it  may  be)  and  deficiency,  the  deficiency  will  be  preferred ;  because  the 
deficiency  is  prospective ;  it  is  still  a  little  distant ;  it  is  not  immediate,  and  something  or 
other  may  happen  in  the  interval  to  avert  it.  .  .  .  Every  year  that  a  man  lives  he  learns  to 
estimate  more  humbly  his  own  powers  ;  lie  must  be  content  to  see  remain  unaccomplished 
much  that  he  may  earnestly  desire  ;  but  in  this  free,  happy  country  there  is  one  privilege, 
and  one  corresponding  duty,  which  remains  to  man — it  is  to  bear  his  testimony  in  open 
day  to  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  public  obligations,  and  to  strip  away  every 
veil  from  every  scheme  whicli  tends  to  undermine  this  principle." 

Unfortunately,  Ijord  John  Russell  and  Cardwell  supported  the 
Government,  and  Disraeli's  resolution  was  lost  by  280  to  206.  Lewis, 
however,  had  to  give  up  his  idea  of  regulating  the  finances  of  the  next 
three  years,  and  confine  himself  to  a  regulation  extending  over  one  year 
only  ;  for  on  the  3rd  of  March  the  Government  suffered  a  defeat  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  condemning  their  Chinese  policy.  But  in  the  following 
August  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  were  fixed  for  three  years,  in  accordance 
with  his  original  intention. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  during  these  years  of  opposition  may 

be  briefly  stated.   He  chafed  at  the  growing  expenditure  of  the  Government, 

and  raged  at  the  discovery  that  the  income-tax,  which  he 

Financial  Policy    had    reimposed    in    order    to    complete    the    work    of    Free 

in  Opposition.  Trade,  was  being  continued  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
rate  of  expenditure  upon  the  military  and  civil  services. 
Knowing  how  much  easier  it  is  to  expand  than  to  retrench,  he  saw 
plainly  that  the  extinction  of  the  income-tax,  Avhich  he  had  arranged 
for  1860,  was  disaiipearing  into  a  dimmer  and  dimmer  distance.  And 
when  in  1859  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  could  not,  of  course,  proceed  as  if  the  nation  had  con- 
tinued on  the  lines  of  economy  and  sound  commercial  jjolicy  which  he 
had  marked  out  in  1853.  We  shall,  therefore,  avoid  Bagehot's  curiously 
superficial  discovery  of  an  "  entire  inconsistency  in  abstract  principle 
between  the  Budget  of  1853  and  the  Budget  of  1860."  * 

*  "  Biographical  Studios,"  1895  edition,  p.  113.  There  is  something  attractive  in 
Bagehot's  proposition  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  was  more  "adhesive"  to  projects  than 
principles.  But  the  one  illustration  which  he  gives,  viz.  Mr;  Gladstone's  income-tax  policy, 
is  singularly  unfortunate. 
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After  winning  his  election  at  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1859— so  sudden 
a  step  as  his  junction   with  a  Liberal  Government  naturally  provoked  a 
contest — Mr.     Gladstone     had     little     time     to     prepare     a 
Budget.  *      The     Chinese    War,     which    culminated    in    the    Again  Chancellor, 
disaster  at    the    mouth  of    the    Peiho    in    June,    1859,    had  1859. 

proved  an  exjjensive  luxury.  "  Our  predecessors,"  said 
'Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  back  to  this  i.eriod  a  few  years  later,  "in  the 
exercise  of  their  diplomatic  wisdom,  had  to  instruct  our  ambassador  to 
sign  a  treaty  with  China,  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  signing  of 
a  treaty  was  an  oi^eration  which  could  not  possibly  be  satisfactorily 
performed  without  a  large  fleet."  Consequently  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  four  millions  to  be  provided.  Mr.  Gladstone,  true  to  his  own 
principles,  refused  to  resort  to  a  loan  or  to  increase  indirect  taxation. 
In  spite  of  violent  opposition  he  heroically  demanded  and  obtained  an 
hicreasc  of  the  income-tax  from  5d.  to  9d.  in  the  £,  thus  converting  the 
deficit  into  a  surplus,  which,  though  only  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million, \  resulted,  thanks  to  a  temporary  collapse  of  the  war,  in  a  real 
surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  made  possible — for  a  Gladstone — 
the  marvellous  Budget  of  1800. 

Thoiigh  the  Ministry  formed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859  commanded  a 
large  majority  in  the  House,  the  elements  which  composed  that  majority 
were    not  homogeneous,   and  the  Cabinet  reflected  the   dissensions    of   its 
supporters.    Palmerston  was  against  any  sort  of  domestic  reform  excepting 
only  that  minimum  wliicli  might  be  a  necessaiy  condition  to  remaining  in 
office.      Lord    John    Russell,   who  represented    a  section  of 
genuine    Whigs    and    moderate    Liberals,   was    pledged    to     Dissensions  in 
reform ;    but  his  time  and    energies    were    devoted    mainly       *^s  Cabinet. 
to     foreign    affairs.       As    Foreign     Secretary     Lord     John 
showed    himself    a    sincere    friend    of    liberty   abroad,    and    especially   a 
champion  of  Italian  unitj^       Indeed,   a  wit  aptly  described  his  lorincipal 
aim  as  the  establishment  of  a  Brooks's  Club  in  Florence.     Their  common 
sympathy  with    Italian   patriotism   drew    Mr.    Gladstone    and    Lord    John 
Russell  together ;    and  in  the  long  struggle  for  economy  which  he  waged 
with  the   Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  generally 
count  upon  the   support  of  the  Foreign   Secretary. 

Outside  the    Cabinet  he  could  cope   not  unsuccessfully   with   his  great 
rival.     Thus  on  July  21,   1859,  Disraeli  made  some  observations  upon  the 
l)rudence  and  success  of  the  foreign  and  financial  policy  of 
the  late  Government.     Let  the  present  Government,  he  said,     Disraeli  on  a 
endeavour  to    emulate    and    develop  their  maxims.      Some    Prudent  Foreign 
people  Mere   not  satisfied    as   to  the  designs    of  France :—  Policy. 

"I  know  thei-e  ai-e  persons  who  had  expected  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  a  Roman  Catholic  prince,  the  first  child  of  the 
Church,  and  exercising  an  aibitrary  and  despotic  sway,  was  about  to 
establish  in  Italy  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  British  constitution." 
But  in  spite  of  evangelical  disappointment  that  illustrious  prince  ought 
to  be  conciliated ;  e\-ery  cottage  and  cabin  in  England  and  France  oiight 
to  be  assured  that  the  "disastrous  system  of  rival  armaments"  would  be 

*  Palmerston,  coming   in   -vvitli   a  large  majority,   had  oflfered  jNIr.   Gladstone   the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  E.xchequer,"  and  tlie   oiler  was  accepted. 
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put  an  end  to,  and  that  "peace  is  really  onr  policy."*    The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  then  look  without  apiirehension  to  his  next  Budget, 
and   "England    might    actually    witness    tlie  termination    of    the    income- 
tax."    Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  is  in  his  best  debating  style. 
Gladstone's        "  A  mere  journeyman  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"   like 
Reply.  himself,  was  unequal  to  the  range  of  such  a  speech.     He 

felt  himself  "out  of  his  true  regions."    Nevertheless,  "these 
continual    vaunts    and    flourishes "    were    subjected    to    some    very  severe 
aualj'sis.     He  was  a  sceptic  as  to  the  "great  and  magical  results"  which 
Avere  to  be  obtained  bj''  simply  folloAving  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
It  Avas   far   from    likely  that    the    income-tax    Avould    be    abolished ;    the 
difficulties    in   the    financial    condition    of   the    country  were    "constantly 
increasing."      A  colleague  of  Lord  Palmerston's  could  not 
The  Growth  of     speak  his  mind  upon  the  groAvth  of  military  expenditvire ; 
Expenditure.       ij^^t.  the    increase    of    civil  expenditure    offered  an   equally 
congenial  topic.    This  increase  had  been  described  as  natural, 
legitimate,  normal,  and  i^roi^ortioned  to  the  growing  Avealth  and  population 
of  the  country.     To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  coidd  not  assent : — 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a  great  expansion  of  social  wants  and  of  social 
demands,  which  entail  increasing  calls  upon  the  public  purse  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  up 
to  the  year  1853— the  last  year  before  tlie  Russian  War — you  had  that  same  expansion  of 
wants  and  demands  going  on.  Up  to  that  period,  however,  you  had  practical!}',  by  your 
wise  thrift  and  economy,  been  able  to  meet  those  wants  and  demands  ....  But  what  has 
been  the  state  of  things  since  1853?  It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  not  merely  Avithin 
the  circle  of  tlae  public  departments,  but  throughout  the  country  at  large,  and  within  the 
precincts  of  this  House— the  guardian  of  the  purse  of  the  people— the  spirit  of  public 
economy  has  been  relaxed ;  charges  upon  the  public  funds  of  every  kind  have  been 
admitted  from  time  to  time  upon  slight  examination  ;  every  man's  petition  and  prayer 
for  this  or  that  expenditure  has  been  conceded  with  a  facility  wliicli  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  you  liave  only  to  continue  for  some  five  or  ten  years  longer  in  order  to  bring  the 
finances  of  the  coantry  into  a  state  of  absolute  confusion,  and  to  drive  this  House  to  the 
alternative  either  of  imposing  permanently  the  severest  taxes  at  their  highest  standard 
upon  the  people,  or  of  purcliasing  an  ignominious  repose  by  the  practice  of  annually 
borrowing  to  meet  your  expenditure." 

In  these  words  we  liaA^e  the  keynote  of    Mr.  Gladstone's  later  financial 
policy.      It  Avas  a  long  series  of    gallant  efforts  to  restore  the    credit  of 
Burke's  faA^ourite    maxim.   Magnum  vectigal  est  par.si/9io?ii'«.      He    strov^e, 
and  for  a  time  AAith  some  success,  to  recall  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  to  the  temper  and  spirit  Avhich  ruled  public  expenditure  in 
the  period  between  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Russian  War 
The  Troubles  of  a    But    he    AA^as    beaten    in    the  end.     What  is  economy  to  a 
Chancellor.        j^oor  is  meanness  to  a  rich  nation.     Three  years  later  Mr. 
Gladstone  opened  his  mind  to   a  public  audience  at  Man- 
chester   upon    the    disagreeable    experiences  of    his  second  tenure    of    the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  :— 

"It  is  never  a  very  popular  office.  ...  A  very  large  part  of  his  time  is,  even  under 
the  happiest  circumstances,  spent  in  saying  to  those  who  demand  public  expenditure  '  No, 

*  "  Go  to  your  great  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,"  said  Disraeli,  and  ask  him  "  to 
join  you  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  confidence  ....  and  thus  achieve  conquests  far 
more  valuable  than  Lombardy."  This  splendid  oration,  in  which  Disraeli  pinned  his 
political  faith  to  "  a  reduction  of  armaments,"  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
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no,  no!'  When  I  fii'st  held  that  office  I  found  the  function  not  altogether  agreeable,  but 
still  practicable.  During  the  second  time  I  held  it  I  found  at  once  that  all  the  powers  of 
resistance  and  negation,  so  to  speak,  were  taxed  infinitely  more,  and  that  the  results  were 
infinitely  less.  The  time  of  great  expenditure  is  the  time  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  in  a  paradise."* 

Tlie   powers    of   resistance    and   negation  were  called  into  play  chiefly 

by    Lord    Palnierston's     crotchet    for    erecting    nseless  fortifications.      Mr. 

Evelyn     Ashley,     vvho    was     private     secretary     to     Lord 

Gladstone  and     Palmerston  Mdien  Mr.  Gladstone  was  his  Chancellor  of  the 

Paimerston.  Excheqner,  has  recorded  in  some  interesting  reminiscences  t 
how  evidently  the  two  misunderstood  and  mistrnsted  one 
'another.  He  attribntes  it  to  a  variety  of  canses.  In  the  -first  i^lace,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  thinks,  "was  no  judge  of  men  as  individuals,"  however 
profound  his  "  intuition  of  the  instincts  and  aspii-alions  Avhich  sway  large 
iDodies  of  men,"  Secondly  and  especially,  "the  light  and  airy  mode  of 
treating  questions — inheritance  and  tradition  of  the  school  of  v/hich  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby  were  the  last  representa- 
tives—was an  enigma  to  him."  Or?  might  go  further  and  say  that  Ire 
detested  that  air  of  indifference  which  may  or  may  not  have  veiled  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Palmerston  "was 
afraid  of  a  statesman  whose  regard  for  public  economy  clashed  with  his 
own  desire  for  expenditure  on  national  defence.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
want  to  insure  the  nation  at  too  high  a  rate ;  but  Palmerston  relied  upon 
jingo  expenditure  as  well  as  upon  jingo  claptrap  for  his  popularity  in  the 
country.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  too  closely  in  touch  with  public 
opinion  to  please  his  chief,  whose  own  feelings  about  platform  oratory 
^veve  expressed  in  the  remark  that  "a  man  may  be  either  a  Minister  or 
an  agitator."  ; 

The  years  1S60  and  1881  are  important  ones  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  life.  The 
Liberal  party  began  to  regard  hhn  v.ith  increasing  confidence,  and  his 
jaopularity,  like  the  prosperity  of  the  countrj^,  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  And  yet  at  the  beginning  of  18(30  the  difficvdties  whicii  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  Avell  have  seemed  in- 
superable. In  the  first  place,  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  arrange  a. 
The  Comm3rcial  war,  or  even  a  fete,  Avith  Louis  Napoleon,  the  ordinary 
Treaty  with  diplomatic  channels  Avould  have  been  available.  But  it 
lance.  Avould  have  been  unfair  to  young  gentlemen  with  geneal- 

ogies and  incomes  to  expect  from  them  a  knowledge  of 
economic  and  commercial  problems.  Accordingly  the  treaty,  to  be 
arranged  at  all,  had  to  be  arranged  by  a  layman.  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted, 
and  Cobden  Avas  chosen.  §  It  is  difficult  to  say  Avhether  the  treaty  or  the 
method  of  negotiating  it  excited  the  greater  disgust  in  the  upper  circles 

*  Speech  at  Manchester,  April  4th,  1862. 

t  National  Review,  June,  1898. 

X  Sir.  Gladstone  was  constantly  threatening  to  resign.  It  was  said  that  Lord 
Palmerston  once  set  his  chimney  on  fire  by  burning  the  letters  of  resignation  which  he 
had  received  during  a  single  Session  from  his  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

^  The  Times  thought  it  should  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  "  an  experienced 
diplomatist." 
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of  society.  The  oijposition  in  these  influential  quarters  was  reinforced 
by  the  various  protected  interests,  which  saw  tliat  tlie  last  hour  of 
their  monoi^oly  Avas  about  to  strike.  For  a  short  time  Milner  Gibson 
was  away  ;  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  Ministry  to  give  any  cordial  or 
useful  support  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  worked  against 
the  treaty.  Milner  Gibson's  absence  threw  some  extra  work  on  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  yet  he  found  time  not  only  for  his  own  immediate  work,  but 
also  for  exhaustive  letters — almost  treatises — to  the  officials  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  They,  poor  men,  wanted  not  nicely  balanced  essays  but  in- 
structions, not  parallel  lines  of  arguments  but  conclusions,  not  indicatives^ 
but  imperatives. 

But  somehow  or  other  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  last  of  the 
Three  Panics  which  had  excited  the  contemptuous  ridicule  of  Cobden* 
ended  very  api^ropriately  in  Englishmen  receiving  from  the  natural 
enemies  of  their  race  1,500  pairs  of  boots  at  cost  price. 
At  the  beginning  of  February  the  Budget  was  ready  ;  but  Ttie  Budget  of  i860. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  laid  up  Avith  a  cold.  There  was  a  delay 
of  two  days.  When  would  the  great  performer  be  in  voice?  Great  was 
the  suspense.  "  What  Sir  Robert  Peel's  holiday  tovir  was  in  October, 
1834,  Mr.  Gladstone's  cold  was  in  February,  1860."  But  the  suspense  was 
barely  hopefvil.  What  could  he  make  of  an  estimated  deficiency  of 
£9,400,000  ?  How  could  a  tolerable  Budget  be  manufactured  out  of 
materials  so  intolerable  ?  It  was  well  understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  to  renew  the  income-tax  at  a  figure  which  would  require  "all 
the  gilding"  of  his  "  most  oleaginous  oratory"  to  make  it  slip  down  un- 
questioned. And  this  for  the  sake  of  admitting  light  French  wines  at 
reduced  duties  ! 

"Country  squires,  professional  men  of  all  classes  who  cannot  distinguish  vintages  and 
do  not  know  a  Latour  1847,  or  Lafitte  lS-14,  from  a  St.  Emilion  1859,  silk  weavers  who  think 
of  Lyons  as  their  natural  enemy,  and  English  clockmakers  who  speak  with  dread  of  Paris 
clocks,  require  a,  very  finished  effort  of  oratory  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  necessity 
of  paying  ninepcnce  in  the  pound  for  a  change  which  at  first  view  does  not  strike  them  as- 
being  worth  the  money."  t 

But  all  these  discontented  muiniurs  were  dispelled  by  the  voice  of  the 
magician.  "At  the  end  of  two  days'  delay,"  writes  Greville,  "he  came 
forth  and  consensu  oniniiini  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ever  witnessed." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  was  based  on  a  reimpositioii  of  the  income- 
tax  at  lOd.  for  one  year  upon  incomes  of  over  £150  and  at  7d.  on  incomes 
not  exceeding  £150,  and  of  the  sugar  and  tea  duties  at  the  rates  at  which 
they  had  stood  since  the  Crimean  War.  He  reimposod  the  income-tax 
because  the  high  level  of  expenditure  was  no  reason  why  "  we  should 
arrest  the  process  of  reforming  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  country." 
High  taxation,  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  stoi^ping  short  in  these 
reforms,  "  is,  when  largely  viewed,  rather  a  reason  why  we  should  persevere 
in  them.  For  it  is  by  means  of  these  very  reforms  that  Ave  are  enabled 
to  bear  high  taxatic5n."      Tlie  tea  and  sugar  duties  Avere    reimposed   not 

*  The  scare  of  a  French  invasion,  used  if  not  manufactured  by  Pain;  srston  as  a  pretext 
for  his  foi'tification  scheme. 

t  Times,  IMonday,  February  0th.  ISGO. 
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because  tliey  had  no  claims  to  be  remitted— for  they  had  a  presumptive 
chxim  to  the  first  consideration  as  liarmless  and  beneficial  articles  and 
articles  of  universal  consumption— but  because  "  these  are  not  the  subjects 
on  which  it  has  appeared  to  the  Government  that  they  can  operate  with 
the  greatest  advantage."  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  to  do  something  for  tea  and 
sugar  in  the  future.  But  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  were  simple  revenue 
duties.  "  They  entail  no  com^jlexity  in  the  system  of  Customs  law ;  above 
all,  tliey  entail  none  of  the  evill  that  belong  to  differential  duties."  It 
Avas  possible  to  do  even  more  good  to  the  labouring  classes  by  other  means 
than  by  simply  cheapening  their  food. 

"If  you  want  to  do  them  the  maximum  of  good,  you  should  rather  operate  on  the  articles 
■which  give  them  the  maximum  of  employment.  .  .  .  Take  the  great  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  ;  it 
may  even  possibly  be  doubted  whether,  up  to  this  time,  you  have  given  them  cheaper  bread ; 
at  best  it  has  been  but"  a  trifle  cheaper  than  before.  That  change,  however,  is  one  material 
indeed,  j'et,  it  may  almost  be  said,  comparativelj'  immaterial.  But  you  have  created  a  regular 
and  steady  trade  in  corn,  which  may  be  stated  at  £15,000,000  a  year ;  by  that  trade  you  have 
created  a  corresponding  demand  for  the  commodities  of  Avhich  they  are  the  producers,  their 
labour  being  an  essential  and  principal  element  in  their  production  ;  and  it  is  the  enhanced 
price  their  labour  thus  brings,  even  more  than  the  cheapened  price  of  commodities,  that 
forms  the  main  benefit  they  receive." 

The  passage  is  peculiarly  interesting  for  the  complete  confirmation 
which  it  gives  to  the  views  which  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  in  conversation 
at  the  time  of  the  Corn  Law  Repeal.* 

What,  then,  were  to  be  the  remissions  and  reductions  ?  They  fall  into 
two  classes— those  connected  and  those  not  connected  with  the  French 
Commercial  Treatj^. 

T.   Under  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.  Loss  to  Revenue. 

A.  Duties  repealed  on — 

Silk  manufactures,  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  watches,  oils,  "^ 

leather,    china,    glass,    musical    instruments,    linen    manu-  ( £450,000 

factures,  woollens,  miscellaneous  articles  (e.g.  agates,  silks,  C 
cherries,  bonnets,  etc.)  y 

B.  Duties  reduced  on— 

1.  Wine  (from  5s.  lOd.  to  3s.  per  gallon)  £515.000 

2.  Brandy  (from  15s.  to  8s.  2d.  per  gallon)      ' £225,000 

II.    Xot  under  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 

A.  Customs  duties. 

1.  Duties  repealed  on — 

Butter,    tallow,    cheese,   oranges    and    lemons,   eggs,    nvits, -j 

nutmegs,  paper,  liquorice,  dates  and  miscellaneous  articles  > £382,000 

{e.g.  onions,  jet,  quassia,  mustard,  oilcloth,  cinnamon,  etc.)     J 

2.  Duties  reduced  on— 

Timber,  currants,  raisins  and  figs,  and  minor  articles £528  000 

B.  Excise  duties. 

1.  Repeal  of  the  paper  duty  from  the  1st  of  July,  1860.  •\ 

2.  Reduction  of  hop  duty.  C £990,000 

3.  Reduction  of  game  certificates.  J 


The  total  loss  to  the  revenue  by  these  alterations  was  therefore  cal- 
culated at  £3,000,000 ;  but  it  was  expected  that  the  relief  to  the  British 
consumer  (quite  apart  from  the  reciprocal  advantages  given  by  France  to 


See  p.  305 
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our  manufactures)  would  be  £3,931,000.    It  was  also  expected  that  this  great 
scheme  of  simiDlification  would   produce    an  immediate  annual    saving    of 
£50,000  in  the  Customs  dejDartment,   and  of  £86,000  in  the  Inland  Revenue 
department.       That    is    hardly    surprising,    for    the     articles     subject    to 
Customs  duties,  which  since  1842  had  been  gradually  reduced  from  1,052  to  419, 
were  now  at  one  stroke  brought  down  to  48.    The  rejieal  of  the  Excise  duty 
on  paper  was  no  sudden  decision.      As  'we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Gladstone    had    already    pronounced    against  it  on    several      Repeal  of  the 
occasions.      Before    taking    a    final    decision   he    asked    the       Paper  Duty, 
agitators    against    the  duty  to  furnish  their  reasons    in   a 
series     of    short    jjropositions.      They    sent    fifteen    arguments,    and    Mr. 
Gladstone  forwarded  them  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.      "  The  heads 
of    the    Department    said  that   two    of    the    projDositions    were    questions 
of  Political  Economy,   uiDon  which  they  "vvould  give  no  opinion,   but  that 
with  regai'd  to  the  other  thirteen  they  agreed  with  the  agitators." 

But  the  repeal  was  not  to  be  accomiDlished  until  the  following  year. 
Even  in  a  professedly  Liberal  House  of  Commons  there  was  a  wide- 
si^read  fear  of  the  levelling  influence  of  a  cheap  press.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  fought  hard ;  pointed  out  the  "  cluster  of  monopolies " 
which  grew  out  of  the  duty,  and  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  who 
could  scarcely  buy  a  simijle  article  of  daily  consumption  which  was  not 
"  Avrapped  in  paper  that  enhances  its  price."  Moreover,  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material  might  lead  to  almost  unlimited  develop- 
ments ;  and  on  one  occasion,  to  enforce  this  point,  he  brought  down  a 
specimen  with  him  to  the  House  in  the  hope  that  persuasion,  if  it  failed 
at  the  ear,  might  enter  in  at  the  eye  : — 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a  material  which  is  as  rigid  as  corrugated  iron.  It  costs  a  very 
small  fraction  of  what  corrugated  iron  would  cost.  It  is  entirely  uninflammable.  It  is 
not  in  any  degree  acted  on  by  temperature ;  it  is  made  entirely  impervious  to  moisture 
by  a  coating  of  pitch.  It  is  a  sheet  of  corrugated  paper  made  for  the  roofing  of  houses ; 
and  I  venture  to  tell  my  right  hon.  fi-iend  that  if  we  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
this  material  in  the  winter  of  18o4,  when  shelter  was  wanted  for  our  troops  in  the 
Crimea,  and  when  the  best  expedient  was  to  send  out  thousands  of  tents  and  wooden 
Imts,  which,  when  they  arrived  at  Balaclava,  could  not  on  account  of  their  weight 
be  taken  up  to  the  camp,  we  might  have  saved  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  treasure, 
but  many  thousand  valuable  lives."  * 

The  Commons  passed  the  Bill  by  dwindling  majorities,  and  the  Lords 
encouraged  by  the  narrowness    of    the    last  division,    and 
]jrimed  with    a   quotation    from  the    Latin    Grammar  t  by        The  Lords 
the  venerable  Lord  Lyndhurst,   rejected   it  by  a  majority  oppose, 

of    89.      The    remainder    of    the    history    may    be    briefly 
told.       Lord     Palmerston,      who    was    secretly   well    enough    pleased    at 

*  Hansard,  March  12th,  1860.  The  device  was  neatly  exposed  five  weeks  later  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil :— Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  "always  hold  in  their  hand  something," 
he  complained  in  a  clever  attack  upon  the  abolition  of  tlie  paper  duties  (May  6tli,  18G1). 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  abolishing  the  glass  duty,  he  had  talked  of  the  uses  to 
which  "  this  beautiful  fabric  might  be  put."  Great  glass  manufactures  would  spring 
up  for  water  pipes  and  watches.  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  balance  spring  of  a  chrono- 
meter made  of  glass."  So  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  hard  that  the  trick,  revived  after  so 
long  an  interval,  could  not  pass  as  original. 

t"The  same  scheme  may  bear  the    impress  of   genius,    of    imprudence,    of    rashness 
Satis  cloquentUe  sapienticz  xjarvAii  is  not  an  iiTCConcilable  combination." 
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what  had  happened,  proposed  some  mildly  worded  resolutions  affirming 
the  ri,^•ht  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  control  taxation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  furious  at  what  he  naturally  and  properly  regarded  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional course— the  maintenance  by  the  Lords  of  a  tax  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  repealed.      But  he  took  his  revenge  in  the 

following   year  by  a  step  which  has    ever    since  excluded 

What  For.owed      the    House    of    Lords    from    all    participation    in    financial 

in  1851.  measures.      In    Mr.    Gladstone's    oAvn  words,    "  the    House 

of  Lords  took  little  benefit  thereby,  for  in  the  very  next 
year  we  in  the  House  of  Commons  brought  in  a  measure  wdiicli  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  of  the  changes  affecting  Supply  and  Ways  and 
Means  from  year  to  year  should  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  one  single 
measure,  which  we  knew  the  Lords  would  not  dare  to  throw  out ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  from  that  time  onwards  the  House  of 
Lords  has,  I  may  say,  never  opened  its  mouth  on  the  finance  and  taxation 
of  the  country."  * 

Tiie  economic  results  of  the  reform  are,  of  course,  unimpeachable. 
Like  the  glass  duty,  the  brick  duty,  and  the  soap  duty,  the  paper  duty 
was  a  barbarous  and  mischievous  impost.  But  the  political  and  social 
effects  of  the  repeal  have  been  equally  great.  The  wrath  of  the  oligarchs 
was  therefore  intense  Avhen  they  discovered  that  the  only  effects  of  their 
resistance  had  been  still  further  to  reduce  the  power  and  popularity  of 
the  hereditary  Chamber.  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  protest  was  almost  passion- 
ate.     He  Avas  "  absolutely  aghast"  at  the  audacity  of  the  Chancellor  of 

the    Exchequer.      "  It    has  been   the    practice    hitherto    to 

Lord   Robert       divide  all  measures  of  finance  ijito  separate  Bills,   and    to 

Cecil's  Invective,    send    them    up    separately    to    the    House    of    Lords.      But 

now,  for  a  special  political  object,  to  avenge  a  special 
political  defeat,  to  gratify  a  special  piciue,  and  to  gain  the  doubtful 
votes  of  a  special  political  section,  it  is  proposed  to  vary  the  practice  of 
half  a  century."  It  was  a  "lever  to  alter  the  Constitution."  The  speaker 
was  confident  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  check  the  infatuation  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  entirely 
unalterecl.t  But  the  protest  did  not  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Budget 
of  1861.  1 

What  critics  have  called  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  intellectual  defect — his 
lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion — is  less  noticeable  in  finance  than  in  other 
departments  of  statesmanship.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  not  only 
excuses  but  absolutely  requires  detail.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  financier 
to  sweep  the  horizon  with  a  telescope,  he  should  also  take  his  microscope 
with  him  into  the  holes  and  corners.  He  ought  to  kiiOAV  everything 
about  something,  as  well  as  something  about  everything.  It  was  part 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  to  answer  large  questions  in  miniature,  to  silence 

*  Speech  at  Penicuik,  March  24th,  1880. 

t  Hansard,  May  7th,  1867.  In  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  to  adjourn  further  progress  of  the  order  of  the  day,  observing  that  this 
course  would  have  the  special  advantage  of  alloAving  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Stamford   "time  to  reconsider  the  vocabulary  in  which   he  has  addressed  us." 

J  The  1861  Budget  provoked  the  remark  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  wrapped  up  a  penny 
in  paper.  The  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  and  a  reduction  of  the  income-tax  by  a  penny 
formed  two  of  its  leading  features. 
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classes  Jjy  rebukiui;'  iudividnal*,  to  advance  a  reform  Avhicli  he  had  at 
heart  by  encouraging-  a  refoiwier  A\itli  whom  he  was  in  sympathy.  Thus, 
in  the  spring  of  186t),  wlien  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism  as 
to  the  effect  which  the  cheapening  of  light  French  Avines  would  have 
upon  drunkenness,  a  Welsh  ]jarsou  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  (after 
making  an  impudent  demand  that  all  clergymen  avIio  paid  poor-rates 
should  be  exempted  from    the  income-tax),   he  proceeded  to  chastise  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
subject  of  wine  licences.  In  his 
reply  (February  2Uth,  1860),  which 
Avas  published  in  the  Guardian,  Mr. 
Gladstone  wi-ote  : — 

"I  am  sorry  it  is  your  opinion  that  by 
giving  wine  licences  to  eating-liouses  and 
pastrycoolvs  we  shall  increase  the  'tempta- 
tion to  get  drunk.'  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
our  firm  belief  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons adopt  our  proposal  it  will  be  found 
eminently  favourable  to  sobriety." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  views  upon  the 
Temperance  question  Avei'e  no  doubt 
largely  based  upon  his  knowledge 
of  Continental  countries  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doidDt  that  his  advocacy 
of  lighter  and  less  intoxicating 
liquor,  coupled  with  the  financial 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  has 
brought  about  a  considerable  change 
for  the  better  in  the  public  taste.* 

In   the  very  first  year   in   "which 

Mr.    Gladstone    held     the    office    of 

Chancellor     of     the     Exchequer 

Frederic   Rogers,    than  whom    there   was   no   more   shrewd  or  competent 

observer  of  public  men,  wrote  to  Dean  Church  about  the  difficulties  which 

would  beset  the  ucav  Minister : — 


FREDERIC      ROGERS     (LORD      RLACHFORD), 

(From  a  DniKbifj  by  Geo,  llklmiond,  E.A.) 


f.n  Analysis  by 
Frederic  Rogers. 


"He  is  really  so  powerful  a  man  that  whatever  shakes  and  delays  and  loss  of  time 
there  may  be,  he  must  come  up  near  the  surface.  I  expect  he  will  show  the  best  — 
i.e.  most  politically  powerful— side  of  himself  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Pursuing  details  is  so  much  his  power,  if  only  he  is  not 
run  away  with  by  it.  I  think,  if  it  is  not  a  paradox,  he  has  not  poetry 
enough  for  the  formation  of  a  first-rate  judgment.  He  has  an  immense 
mass  of  knowledge  most  methodically  arranged,  but  the  separate  items 
must  be  looked  for  in  their  respective  boxes,  and  do  not  float  about  and  combine.  The 
consequence  is  not  merely  want  of  play,  but  that  crotchet}',  one-sided,  narrowish  way 
of  viewing  a  matter  Avhich  people  call  ingenious,  and  subtle,  and  Gladstonian.  He  looks  at 
the  details,  not  the  aspects  of  a  subject,  and  masters  it,  I  should  imagine,  by  pursuing 
it  liither  and  thither  from  one  starting-point,  not  by  walking  round  it.  And  financial 
subjects  will,  I  suppose,  bear  this  mode  of  treatiijieut  better  than  any  other."  t 

*  His  enthusiasm  for  light  wines  for  the  public  did  not  alTect  his  individual  preference 
for  port.  ^  ■ 

t  Vide  Letters  of  Frederic,  Lord  Blachford.     Edited  by  George  Eden  Marindin.     P.  150.  i 
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Seven  years  later  Bageliot  wrote  : — 

"He  lays  down  a  principle  of  tremendous  breadth  to  establish  a  detail  of  exceeding 
minuteness.  .  .  .  An  incessant  use  of  ingenious  and  unqualified  principles  is  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  most  prominent  qualities ;  it  is  unfavourable  to  exact  consistency  of 
explicit  assertion  and  to  latent  consistency  of  personal  belief.  His  scholastic  intellect 
makes  matters  worse.  He  will  show^  that  any  two  principles  are  or  may  be  consistent ; 
that  if  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy,  they  may  still,  after  the  manner  of  Oxford,  be 
'  held  together.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  constantly  gathering  usefnl  information  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  new  and  illustration  of  old  opinions.  His  mind  Avas 
always  at  Avork  either  building  or  fortifying.  The  want  of  unity — which 
may  easily  be  exaggerated — should  be  put  down  to  the  exigencies  of  Parlia- 
mentary debate  and  platform  exposition.  His  mind  Avas  a  perfect  arsenal 
completely  equipped  for  Parliamentary  attack  and  defence.  He  ^vas 
scarcely  ever  at  fault  for  a  fact  or  a  figure,  and  he  was  perhaps  the 
only  great  statesman  of  modern  times  who  did  not  require  the  services 
of  a  private  secretary  at  the  House. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  could  conceive  changes,  and  the  sanguine 
temperament  which  so  often  led  him  to  exaggerate  their  value,  were 
only  elements  in  this  larger  habit  of  absorption  in  details,  or  more 
correctly,  of  self -concentration  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  J  The  power 
which  such  a  faculty  gives  to  a  statesman  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated ; 
but  it  had,  of  course,  its  drawback.  Thus  in  the  in- 
exhaustible Budget  of  1860,  which  reads  like  half  a  dozen  Defects  of  the 
rolled  into  one,  one  may  easily  find  some  material  for  Budget  of  i860. 
criticism  as  well  as  much  for  admiration.  Like  its  i^re- 
decessor  of  1853,  it  was  a  Budget  of  universal  peace  at  a  time  when 
universal  peace  was  highly  improbable ;  and  in  the  event  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  Chinese  War,  which  was  unprovided  for  rather  than  unex- 
pected, involved  two  appendices— a  supplementary  Budget  in  July,  and 
an  api)lication  for  power  to  raise  £2,000,000  by  Exchequer  bonds  in  August. 
Then  there  was  the  registration  due  of  a  penny  upon  imports  and  exports, 
from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipated  "  a  material  improvement  in  the 
statistics  of  our  internal  trade."  *  The  penny  system  of  taxation  which 
answered  so  well  for  receipts  and  cheques  was  to  be  applied  to  imjjorts 
in  the  shape  of  a  duty  levied  at>  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  package, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  calculated  on  its  bringing  in  £300,000  a  year.  It  only 
brought  in  £130,000 — a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  waste  of 
time  and  the  obstruction  to  commerce  involved  in  a  petty  tariff  of  units.t 
Some  other  small  taxes  on  lading  m  arrants  and  Customs  revenue  turned 
out  to  be  equally  unproductive  and  vexatious. 

On  March  7th,  1801,   Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff  records  in  his  Diary, 
"A  great  speech  of  Gladstone's  on  Italy,  which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
the  best  I  had  ever   heard    from   him,  except  his  Budget 
statement    of    18G0."       It  was    a  vigorous   defence    of    Lord     a  Great  Speech 
John    Russell's    Italian    loolicy,    a    national    policy    in    the  on  Italy. 

highest    sense    of    the    %vord.     Mr.    Gladstone    agreed    with 
the  opinion  that  the  case  of  Naples  was  "  that  of  a  country  where  perjury 

*  Letters  of  Sir.  Gladstone  to  G.  C.  Glyn,  M.P.,  Times,  February  17th,  ISGO. 
t  It  did  not  answer  expectations,  and  was  repealed  in  18G3.     Cf.  Times,  April  10th,  ISGl. 
Memorial  presented  to  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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is  the  tradition  of  its  Icings."  Tavo  Tory  members  had  come  forward  to 
speak  for  tlie  infamies  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicihes  and  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  Mr.  Cilhulstone  followed  them  :— "  I  think  I  would  rather 
live  in  a  stout  and  well-built  casemate,  listening  to  the  whizzing  of  bullets 
and  the  bursting  of  shells,  than  come  before  a  free  assemblage  to  vindicate 
such  a  cause  as  those  hon.  gentlemen  have  espoused."  (Great  cheering, 
which  made  the  last  words  inaudible.)  Then  came  a  tremendous  list  of 
the  black  crimes  and  lawless  murders  of  which  these  petty  Governments 
had  been  guilty.  But  a  greater  power,  Austria,  was  in  the  background, 
sheltering  and  supporting  the  criminals  :— 

"When  I  speak  of  Austria  I  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  Austria  in  Italy  and 
Austria  beyond  it.  Beyond  Italy  I  wish  her  well  with  all  my  heart,  and  regard  her  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  peace  and  order  of  Europe.  But  in  Italy  I  hold  it  my  bounden  duty 
to  say  that  it  has  been  her  unhappy  and  miserable  task  to  be  the  instrument  of  carry- 
ing affliction  to  a  people,  not  for  her  own  benefit,  but  with  the  result  of  imperilling 
her  existence  as  a  State." 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  with  a  brief  but  moving  peroration  :— 

"The  miseries  of  Italy  liave  been  the  dangers  of  Europe.  The  consolidation  of  Italy, 
her  restoration  to  national  life— if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  grant  her  that  boon— will  be, 
I  believe,  a  blessing  as  great  to  Europe  as  it  is  to  all  the  people  of  the  Peninsula." 

The  statesman  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  co-operating  on 
friendly  and  even  affectionate  terms  soon  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a 
rival.    On  July  24th,  1861,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  :— 

"My  dear  Lord  J.  Russell,— I  cannot  despatch,  as  I  have  just  done,  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  for  you  without  expressing  the  strong  feelings  which  even  that  formal  act 
awakens.  They  are  mixed  as  well  as  strong ;  for  I  hope  you  will  be  repaid  in  repose, 
health,  and  the  power  of  long-continuing  service  for  the  heavy  loss  we  suflPer  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"  Although  you  may  not  hereafter  have  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  personal  debt  I 
owe  you,  and  of  bringing  it  vividly  before  my  mind  by  fresh  acts  of  courage  and  kind- 
ness, I  assure  you  the  recollection  of  it  is  ah-eady  indelible.— Believe  me,  most  sincerely 
yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone."* 

On  Lord  John  Pi^ussell's  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  slowly  to  be  recognised  as  the  one  great  spokesman  of  advanced 
Liberalism  on  the  Ministerial  benches.  Some  others,  and  notably  Villiers, 
who  posed  as  Radicals,  were  secretly  in  full  sympathy  with  Palmerston's 
reactionary  or  do-nothing  policy. 

The     Budget    of    18(51    was    simple    enough.      The    Chancellor    of     the 

Excheciuer    estimated  the  revenue    at  £71,703,000,   and  the  expenditure  at 

£69,907,000.     Some  small  impositions   of    taxes,  such  as  the 

The  Budget  doubling  of  the  chicory  duty,  increased  the  surplus  by 
of  1861.  £100,000.     The  taxpayer  was  relieved  by  the  abolition  of  the 

paijer  duty  and  the  leduction  of  a  penny  in  the  income-tax. 

Except  on  the  articles  actually  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
Customs  reforms  of  ISGO,  there  had  been  no  expansion  of  trade  like  that 
which  had  followed  the  operations  of  1853.  This  comparative  inelasticity 
made  a  deep  impression  upon    ^Ir.    Gladstone's  mind ;    for  it    could  only 

*Wiilpole"s  Life  of  Lord  John  Russel],  vol.   ii.,  p.  337. 
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be    accounted  for    in    his    opinion    by    the  great    increase  of  expenditure 
■which  had  taken  place  in  tlie  interval  : — 


Imperial  expenditure  . . 
Local  expenditure 

1853-4. 
£51,250,000. 
£16,000,000. 

1860-1. 
£72.792,000. 
£18,000,000. 

Increase. 

£21,542,090. 

£2,000,000. 

Total 

£67,250,000. 

£90,792,000. 

£23,.542,000. 

The    great    problem    of    tlie    income-tax    depended    upon  the    scale   of 
expenditure,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  beginning  to 
vicAV  that  impost  M'itli   greater  and   greater  jealousy  as  an  „  ''^incoine^tax^^ 
instrument  which  lent  itself  too  readily  to  the  prodigality  "^ 
of   a  Palmerstonian    House  of    Commons   and  its  prosperous,    easy-going, 
ostentatious,  middle-class  constituents  : — 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  remissions  of  direct  taxation  are  as  just  and  often  as  desirable 
[as  remissions  of  indirect  taxation];  and  I  as  fully  feel,  as  gentlemen  opposite  may  feel, 
tliat  our  direct  taxation  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
we  should,  if  we  can,  begin  at  least  to  impart  to  it  a  downward  movement.*  I  do 
not  think  that  the  condition  of  this  country  with  regard  to  its  finances  can  be  wholly 
satisfactory  when  in  time  of  peace  the  income-tax  stands  at  lOd.  in  the  £.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  under  a  special  responsibility,  not  only  for  the 
amount,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  income-tax.  It  has  often  been  charged  upon  me,  and 
I  believe  to  this  day  alleged,  that  it  is  my  absolute  duty,  whatever  be  the  circumstances 
and  whatever  be  the  expenditure,  to  find  the  means  of  abolishing  that  tax,  with  or 
without  a  substitute.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  that  it  is  a  hard  imposition.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  be  the  man  who  could  abolish  the  income-tax.  I  do  not 
altogether  abandon  the  ho^Dc  that  the  time  may  come.  .  .  .  Upon  all  sudden  attempts 
to  reduce  it,  and  upon  all  promises  to  make  sudden,  extensive,  and  sweeping  reductions 
in  it,  I  for  one  should  look  with  great  suspicion  and  disfavour.  But,  looking  forward 
into  the  future,  and  desirous  to  afford  such  indications  of  it  as  I  can  venture  to  give,  I 
should  hazard  an  opinion  that  if  the  country  is  content  to  be  governed  at  a  cost  of 
between  £60,000,000  and  £62,000,000,  or  even  £64,000,000  a  year,  there  is  not  any  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so  governed  without  the  income-tax,  providing  that  Parliament  shall  so 
will  it  to  be.  ...  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  most  enviable  lot  for  any  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer— I  certainly  do  not  entertain  any  hope  that  it  will  be  mine — but  I  think 
that  some  better  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  some  happier  time  may  achieve  that 
great  consummation ;  and  that  some  future  poet  may  be  able  to  sing  of  him,  as  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  sung  of  Godiva,  although  I  do  not  suppose  the  means  employed  will  be 
the  same — 

'  He  took  away  the  tax 

And  built  liimself  an  everlasting  name."* 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate,  much  less  to  quote,  all  the  purj^le  patches 
of    these    Budget    statements.      The    variety  of    the  topics    dealt    with  is 


*  It  may  be  convenient  here    to  show  wliat  ~Mv.  Gladstone    did   in    this  and  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  :— 

1861-2.  Income-tax  reduced  from  10.1.  to  Od. 

1802-::;.  No  change. 

1803-4.  Income-tax  reduced  from  9d.  to  7d. 
1864-i5.  „  „  „  7(1.    „   6,1. 

1865-0.  ,,  ,,  ,,  6d.    ,,   4(1. 

The    expenditure,  which  had  risen  to  £72,792,000  in  1830-01,  had  been  reduced  to  £05,914,000 
in  1865-66. 
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astounding,  but  not  more  so  than  the  versatility  with  wliicli  tlie  orator 
passes  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  scientific  to  the  imaginative,  from 
prose  to  poetry.  The  House  of  Commons  was  charmed  and  instructed  by 
digressions  on  the  relation  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,*  the  reciprocal 
action  of  Customs  and  Excise,  the  vaiious  influences  of  a  bad  harvest, 
the  position  and  proper  use  of  temporary  revenues,  the  finance,  history 
and  literature  of  the  Englishman's  taste  for  heavy  wines,  the  art  of  the 
exciseman,  the  mystery  of  drawbacks,  the  eternal  straggle  between  Cus- 
toms and  consumption,  the  conflicting  chronology  of  flnancial  measures 
and  fiscal  receipts,  +  and  the  consequences  of  national  prodigalitj'. 

The  year  1862  opens  a  page  of  national  distress  and  national  error ;  and 
sympathy  for  the  distress,  as  well  as  certain  natural 
The  American  Civil  prejudices,  led  Mr.  Gladstone  and  otlier  statesmen  of 
War,  1862.  liberal  tendencies  to  share  instead  of  removing  the  error. 
The  American  Civil  War  had  now  lasted  for  nearly  a 
year.  At  first  English  sympathies  seemed  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the  North. 
But  antipathy  to  slavery  was  not  jiroof  against  the  initial  successes  of 
the  gentlemen  Southerners.  The  battle  of  Bull's  Run  had  taken  place  in 
the  July  of  1861,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  Confederates  in  this  and 
later  engagements  made  up  for  the  badness  of  their  cause.  Hopes  began 
to  be  ojDcnly  expressed  in  almost  every  newspaper  and  on  'almost  every 
platform  that  the  plucky  Southerners  would  be  able  to  make  good  their 
independence.  The  feeling  that  the  North  was  unreasonable  grew  into 
conviction  when  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  extended  the  miseries 
of  war  in  an  acute  form  to  England.  In  his  Budget  speech  of  April  3, 
1862,  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  of  "the  deficient,  the  increasingly  deficient 
supply  of  cotton,"  as  a  threatening  and  ominous  circumstance.  The 
cotton  famine  in  Lancashire  had  destroyed  his  hopes  of  a  surplus,  and 
the  only  security  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lay  in  his  utter 
destitution : — "  If  he  does  not  possess  a  surplus  you  cannot  take  it  from 
him,  or  according  to  an  old  proverb  current  in  the  northern  jiart  of  this 
kijigdom,  which  I  will  translate  for  fear  of  oftending  Scottish  ears  by  a 
defective  accent,  '  It  is  difficult  to  deprive  a  Highlander  of  that  particular 
garment  which  he  does  not  wear.' " 

But  Mr.  Gladstone's  feelings  about  the  war,  and,  indeed,  the  general 
growth   of  his    i^olitical  opinions,    are   best  exhibited  in   a 

In  the  Nortii.      series   of  remarkable  public  speeches  which  he  delivered  in 

this  year,  and  by  Avhich  he  vastly  increased  his  influence  and 

popularity  in  the   country  generally,  but  more  particularly  in   the  North. 

*  "  I  can  never  think  of  direct  or  indirect  taxation  except  as  I  sliould  tliink  of  two  attractive 
sisters,  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  gay  world  of  London;  each  with  an  ample 
fortune ;  both  having  the  same  parentage  (for  the  parents  of  both  I  believe  to  be  Necessity  and 
Invention),  differing  only  as  sisters  may  differ,  as  where  one  is  of  lighter  and  another  of 
darker  complexion,  or  where  there  is  some  agreeable  variety  of  manner,  the  one  being  more 
free  and  open,  and  the  other  somewhat  more  shy,  retiring  and  insinuating.  I  cannot 
conceive  any  reason  why  there  should  be  unfriendly  rivalry  between  the  admirers  of  these 
two  damsels  ;  and  I  frankly  own,  whether  it  be  due  to  a  lax  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  not, 
that  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  not  as  a  member  of  this  House,  I  have  always 
thought  it  not  only  allowable  but  even  an  act  of  duty  to  pay  my  addresses  to  them  both." 

t  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  attention  to  an  apparent  loss  of  £300,000  in  revenue  owing  to 
the  loss  of  three  days— the  first  through  1859-60  being  a  leap  year,  the  second  because  the 
year  1860-1  began  and  ended  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  third  because  it  included  two  Good  Fridays. 
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On  January  lOtli,  1862,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  arrived  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  entertained  in  the  evening  at  the  annual  synijwsium 
of  the  University  Professors.  On  the  following  day  he  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  an  episcopal  church  at  Leith,  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  Sir 
John  Gladstone,  whose .nnmilicence  to  his  native  town  was  still  remembered 
with  gratitude.  After  laying  the  stone  *  he  was  received  by  a  crowded 
audience  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Leith,  where  the  i^iovost  presented  him 
with  a  municipal  address.  In  reply  he  spoke  of  his  commercial  origin  and 
of  the  advantages  of  aristocratic  birth.  But  when  he  remembered  his 
father,  "the  active  and  successful  merchant,  distinguished  by  an  energetic 
philanthropy,"  he  could  never  desire  to  change  him  for  the  father  of  any 
other  man.  Turning  to  the  great  question  of  the  day,  the  war  between 
North  and  South,  he  iirged  that  no  unnecessary  cause  for  irritation 
should  be  added  to  those  which  had  already  created  great  susceptibility 
in  North  America. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  time  when  the  convulsion  commenced  there  Tva.s  one  man  in 
a  thousand  in  this  country  who  had  any  sentiment  whatever  towards  the  United  States  of 
America  but  that,  so  far  as  we  had  a  selfish  interest  at  all  in  the  matter,  our  interest  ■was 
that  the  Anaerican  Union  should  continue  undisturbed.  Our  forefathers  have  known  the 
pangs  of  national  dismemberment ;  and  this  gallant  country,  after  a  long  struggle,  has 
submitted  to  what  it  then  regarded  as  a  great  calamity,  but  what  we  have  since  discovered  to 
be,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  calamity  at  all,  but  rather  the  accomplishment  of  a 
normal  process  of  nature  herself.  Universal  goodwill  was  the  sentiment  that  prevailed 
towards  America  in  this  country ;  yet  we  could  not  help  forming  an  opinion  upon  that 
terrific  and  frightful  convulsion  when  it  occurred.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact — I  am  not 
pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  or  to  be  an  interpreter  of  public  opinion  more  than  any  other 
man— but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  the  fact  that  all  the  thinking  men  in  this  country  did 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that  war  which  had  commenced  the  party  which  was 
apparently  the  strongest  had  committed  themselves  to  an  enterprise  which  would  probably 
prove  to  be  completely  beyond  their  powers." 

As  for  the  future — 

"Let  us  hope  that  in  whatever  may  arise  or  remain  to  be  adjusted  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
concord  may  prevail ;  and  together  with  a  disposition  to  assert  our  rights,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  cherish  a  disposition  to  interpret  handsomely  and  libei'allj^  the  acts  and  intentions 
of  others,  and  to  avoid,  if  we  can,  aggravating  the  frightful  evils  of  the  Civil  War  in  America 
by  perhaps  even  greater  evils — at  any  rate,  enormous  evils — by  what,  though  not  a  civil  war, 
would  be  next  to  a  civil  war— any  conflict  between  America  and  England."  t 

Looked  at  from  a  merely  commercial  standpoint,  the  Civil  War  in  America 
had  been  disastrous.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1860  we  had  exported 
to  America  five  millions'  worth  of  British  produce.  The 
exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1861  had  shown  a  Effects  of  the  War. 
falling-off  of  more  than  three  millions.  Biit  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  boast  that  he  had  called  in  the  Old  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Xcav 
World  ;  for,  thanks  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  Avitli  France,  our  exports  to 
that  country  in  the  three  months  of  September,  October,  November,  1861, 
as  compared  with  the  same  three  months  of  1860,  had  risen  from  £1,517,000 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  Demosthenic  contrast  between  the  meanness  of  the  churches  in 
which  the  rich  were  content  to  worship  and  the  luxm-y  which  characterised  every  apart- 
ment of  their  private  houses ;  but  he  was  happy  to  think  that  in  Scotland  this  reproach  was 
least  likelj'  to  arise. 

t  Times,  January  13th,  1862. 
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to  £3,017,000,  showing  a  gross  increase  of  more  than  two  millions,  "an 
augmentation  in  the  total  extent  of  the  trade  of  more  than  cent, 
per  cent." 

On  April  21st  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  a  visit  to  Abne^-  Hall,  Cheadle,  the 
residence  of  Sir  James  Watts.  He  Avas  met  at  the  Stockport  station  by 
a  large  depiitatiou,  and  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Mayor 
of  StockjDort  thanking  him  for  his  commercial  legislation.  On  the  folloAving 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  accompanied  by  Sii-  James  and  Lady  Watts, 
visited  Manchester,  and  went  over  various  warehouses  and  factories, 
afterwards  visiting  the  Exchange,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  short 
speech.  The  next  day  (Wednesday,  April  2ord)  found  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  IManchester,  distributing  the  prizes  which  had  been 

awai'ded  as  the  result  of  an  examination  by  the  Associa- 

A  Visit  to        tiou  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  Lancashire  and    Cheshire. 

Manchester,  1862.    Tj^e    address    which    he    delivered    on    this    occasion    deals 

mainly  with  the  value  of  competition  as  a  stimulus  to 
education,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  for  one  passage  of  exquisite  pathos 
in  which  he  couples  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  famine  in 
Lancashire : — 

"  In  times  like  these  the  human  mind,  and  still  more  the  human  heart,  searches  all 
around  for  consolation  and  support.  Of  that  support  one  kind  is  to  be  found  in  observing 
that  trials  the  most  severe  and  piercing  are  the  lot  not  of  one  station  only  but  of  all. 
And  perhaps  in  the  Avise  counsels  of  Providence  it  Avas  decreed  that  that  crushing  sorrow 
Avhich  came  down  as  sudden  as  tlie  hurricane,  scarcely  yet  four  months  ago,  upon  the 
august  head  of  our  Sovereign,  should  serve,  among  other  uses,  that  of  teaching  and 
helping  her  subjects  to  bear  up  under  the  sense  of  affliction  and  desolation,  and  should 
exhibit  by  cojispicuous  example  the  need  and  the  duty  both  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
mutual  help.  In  many  a  humble  cottage,  darkened  by  the  calamity  of  the  past  winter, 
the  mourning  inhabitants  may  have  checked  their  own  impatience  by  reflecting  that,  in 
tlie  ancient  Palace  of  our  Kings,  a  woman's  heart  lay  bleeding ;  and  that  to  the  supreme 
place  in  birth,  in  station,  in  splendour,  and  in  power,  was  now  added  another  and  sadder 
title  of  pre-eminence  in  grief." 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  Thursday,  and  an  address  of  welcome 
l^resented  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  address  recalled  his  last  visit,  nine 
years  earlier,  and  the  Avork  in  aaIiIcIi  he  had  been  then  engaged.  "  The 
enlightened  policy  for  w^hich  you  then  contended  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  has  dcA^eloped  an  amount  of  commercial  prosperity  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  and  is  uoav  mitigating  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  distress  consequent  uj^on  the  sudden  interruption  of  our  intercourse 
Avitli  America."  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  on  this  occasion  is  aa'cII 
deserA'ing  of  study  by  students  of  finance  as  aa'cU  as  by  students  of  politics. 
He  contrasted  the  iDublic  economy  of  the  year  1853,  Avlien  the  country 
had  an  expenditure  of  fifty-one  millions  and  a  surplus  of  three  and  a 
half  millions — "an  honest,  a  sound,  and  a  healthful  state  for  the  finances 
of  this  country" — with  present  conditions,  Avlien  it  AA'as  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  rcA'enue  and  expenditure  could  be  balanced.  '"The  utmost  AA'e 
can  say  to  you  is  that  we  liaA'e  not  been  drawn  into  that  vortex  into 
which  almost  every  other  nation  has  been  dragged — we  haA^e  not  been 
begging  for  loans  in  the  monej^  market  to  carry  on  the  GoA'ernment  in 
time  of  peace." 
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The  greater  part  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  a  subtle  analysis  of  the 
relations  between  America  and   England,  and  of    the  estrangement  which 
had   groAvn  up  from  our  lack  of  response  to  the  demand 
made   uijon   us   by   the   public  voice  of  the  Northern  States       America  and 
"for  what  is  called  sympathy."     The  demand  amoiuited  to  ingiaiid. 

this,    "  that  we  should  take  such  a  course  by  our  language 
and  by  our  public  acts  as  would  place  the  0,000,000  or  the    10,000,000    of 
men  of  the  South  in  permanent  hostility  to  us."      True,   we    had  stron^jr 
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M  us.      G  I,  A  I)  S  T  ()  N  E      IX      1862. 
(After  the  rainting  by  William  ^ay.) 

feelings  against  the  Southern  institution  of  slavery.  "  But  that  is  no 
i-eason  why,  on  the  one  side  oi-  the  other,  we  should  ])ursue  a  course  of 
conduct  that  is  to  lay  the  foiuidation  of  alienation  of  feeling  and  perma- 
nent hostility  between  ouiselves  and  those  avIkj  may  hereafter  be  a  great 
nation  claiming  to  enter  into  peaceful  relations  with  u.<.  .  .  .  "We  have 
no  faith  in  the  propagation  of  free  institutions  at  the  i)oint  of  the  swoi'd  ; 
it  is  not  by  such  means  that  the  ends  of  freedom  are  to  be  gained. 
2b 
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Freedom  must  be  freely  accepted,  freely  embraced.  Yoti  cannot  iuA^ade 
a  nation  in  order  to  convert  its  institutions  from  bad  ones  into  good 
ones."  He  argued  that  the  secession  of  the  South  could  not  be  prevented. 
"■The  position  taken  by  the  Northern  States  is  this,  'We  won't  let  you 
go,'  while  the  jDosition  taken  by  the  Southern  States  is,  '  We  are  deter- 
mined to  go.'  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  men  of  business,  and  I  ask  you, 
if  one  of  you  has  got  a  partner,  and  that  partner  wants  to  separate 
from  you,  whether  in  the  long  run  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  hold  him?" 

The  *  question  was  whether  the  heart  of  the  South  was  set  on  separa- 
tion. If  it  was,  and  "if  the  blood  of  Washington  and  of  the  men  of 
Virginia  of  his  day  still  runs  in  the  veins  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
Southern  States,  then  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  military  object 
should  be  effected  ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  the  civil  and  political  difficulties 
remaining  Avould  render  that  military  success  itself  a  curse  and  a  misery 
to  those  who  had  achieved  it."  England,  however,  might  congratulate 
herself  upon  the  neutrality  she  had  observed,  and  upon  the  patience  and 
endurance  she  had  shown  under  the  miseries  inflicted  by  this  municipal 
and  civil  struggle  ;  and  she  might  find  some  compensation  for  the  stoppage 
of  American  trade  in  the  expansion  of  her  trade  with  France.* 

In  this  speech,  which  ended  his  engagements  in  Lancashire,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  dealt  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relations  betAveen 
the  English  Government  and  the  two  contending  parties  in  America  with 
admirable  tact  and  delicacy.  But  in  the  autumn,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Parliamentary  recess,  his  sympathies  got  the  better  of  his 
discretion.  He  had  accepted  quite  a  number  of  invitations  from 
towns  in  Northumberland  and  Diu^ham.  His  first  visit 
At  Newcastle-Tipon-  was  to  Newcastle,  where  he  stayed  with  Mr.  William 
Tyne,  1862.  Hutt,  then  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
with  him.  In  the  evening  of  October  7th,  aboiit  500  guests 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Newcastle  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Gladstone  enlarged 
upon  the  result  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France.  In  the  last  year 
before  the  treaty  our  trade  with  France  had  been  Avorth  £9,400,000 ;  in 
the  first  year  after  the  treaty  it  had  been  Avorth  £21,000,000  ;  and  the  total 
value  of  English  manufactured  goods  exported  to  France  had  risen  from 
£2,451,000  to  £6,700,000— an  increase  of  270  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  turned  to  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  and 
made  some  very  remarkable  observations  :^ 

"Let  us  hope  in  the  first  place  that  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  it  may  be 

remembered  that  the  right  of  these   people  is  to  a  siifficiency  of  food  for  the  purpose  of 

sustaining  not  life  only,  but  health.     Before  you  talk  of  relief  committees 

F      ■        '"^"^^  °^  private  charities,  remember  that  that  is  the  sacred  right  of  the 

Tne    otton    amme.  pgQpjg_j^  jj^^^  constituted  by  law  upon  the  property  which  is  liable  for 

the  purpose  of  supporting  them ;    and  let  us  hope  also  that  the  relief 

which  is  given  them,  not  under  circumstances  importing  reproach  to  their  character,  but 

under  circumstances  which  illustrate  beyond  all  example  the  strength  and  firmness  and 

*  In  the  improvement  of  trade  due  to  the  commercial  treaty  of  18G0,  he  saw  the  germ 
of  a  firmer  friendship  between  the  two  Western  Powers,  which  would  gradually  come  about 
as  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  came  to  know  each  other  better.  The  increase  of  com- 
mercial transactions  had  already  brought  with  it  a  practical  corollary  :—"  Whereas  before 
the  treaty  the  letters  between  this  country  and  France  increased  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  that  they  increased  by  20 
per  cent." 
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tenacity  of  the  noble  English  spirit  which  is  in  them— let  us  hope,  j.  say,  that  that  relief, 
when  it  is  given,  will  be  given  without  humiliating  them  or  making  them  feel  that  they 
have  lost  ground  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-countrymen  on  account  of  misfortunes, 
of  which  they  are  as  innocent  as  children,  but  which  they  have  borne  like  heroes." 


But  Mr.   Gladstone  did    not    stoiJ    there, 
attack  some  of  the  niill-OAvners  : — 


He  went  out  of  his  way  to 


"I  am  afraid  that  there  are  in  that  class,  as  in  other  classes,  men  insensible  to 
duty — men  so  deluded  as  to  make  money  the  object  of  their  worship,  instead  of  using 
an  instrument  of  good.  I  have  heard  of 
such  transactions  as  a  mill  shut  up,  and 
a  large  stock  of  cotton  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner,  sold  by  him  and 
sent  away  by  night  to  avoid  public  indig- 
nation. The  man  who  has  done  so,  if 
indeed  it  has  been  done,  has  used  the 
rights  of  property.  Yes  ;  but  when  some 
great  landowner,  some  nobleman  who 
owns  almost  an  entire  county,  says  that 
nobody  shall  go  across  that  district,  or 
forbids  the  building  upon  his  estates  of  a 
chapel  whei-e  people  may  worship  God 
according  to  their  conscience,  public  in- 
dignation is  loud  against  him,  because  he 
has  used  the  rights  of  property,  indeed, 
but  has  used  them  in  a  way  which  in- 
volves moral  guilt  and  threatens  danger, 
if  the  example  were  extensively  followed, 
even  to  the  rights  of  property  themselves. 
And  so  there  may  be  those  among  the 
owners  of  mills  and  factories— I  trust  they 
are  rare  exceptions -who  are  insensible 
to  the  solemn  and  sacred  claims  of  their 
noble  work-people,  and  who  are  using  the 
rights  of  property  in  a  manner  which,  if 
extensively  pursued,  would  bring  all  pro- 
perty to  destruction." 


their 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathies 
surely  led  him  into  excessive  and 
im]i<)litic  indignati(Mi.  The  falling- 
ofi*  in  the  shipments  of  American 

cotton  had  made  full  employment  of  the  industrial  population  in  Lancashire 
a  physical  imijossibility.  Under  these  circumstances  was  it  the  duty  of  a 
mill-oAvner  to  kee])  his  mill  o]kmi,  irrespective  of  profit  and  loss,  until  every 
bale  Avas  exhausted  ?  Was  thci-e  any  material  diffei'ence  between  the 
case  of  a  manufactiu^er  who  sold  his  stock  of  cotton  and  that  of  his 
rival  who  had  no  cotton  and  refused  to  buy  it?  Indeed,  in  another 
pai't  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  seen  that  his  resent)iient 
required  modification  : — 

"  I'nder  the  pressure  caused  by  the  price  of  cotton,  which  is  now  quadrupled,  and 
which  is  not  met  by  a  conesponding  increase  in  the  value  of  goods,  one-half  of  the 
owners  of  mills  and  factories  (speaking  roughly)  are  keeping  open  their  works.  Of  the 
other  half  we  should  recollect  that  in  every  large  body  of  men  engaged  in  commerce 
there  must  be  a  proportion  of  such  as  are  needy,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
if  those    who  liave  closed    their   mills   appear  not   to    have  contributed   so  largely  to  the 
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relief  of  distress  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  portion  of  them  have  probably  been 
precluded  Ironi  doing  so  by  actual  inability  and  tlie  pressure  of  hard  times  upon  their 
comparatively  narrow  resources.'" 

Turning  troni  the  sufferings  of  Lancashire  to  the  struggle  which  "vvas 
causing  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded  for  a  neutral  attitude  and  a  kindly 
temjier.  Englishmen  ought  not  to  reciprocate  the  irritation  which  the 
Northern  States  felt  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  expressed 
at  times  in  their  diplomacy.  Calmness  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
they  were  all  agreed  as  to  what  must  be  the  result  : — 

"  We  know  quite  well  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  have  not  yet  drunk  of 
the  cup  —  they  are  still  trying  to  hold  it  far  from  their  lips  —  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  see  they  nevertheless  must  drink  of.  We  may  have  our  own  opinions 
about  slavery ;  we  may  be  for  or  against  the  South ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an  army;  they  are  making,  it 
appears,  a  navy  ;  and  they  have  made  what  is  more  than  either,  they  have  made  a 
nation." 

This  declaration  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time  and  called 
forth  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  American  ambassador  in  London.* 

With  a  subtlety  that  may  be  thought  far-fetched,  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
.argued  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  negro  race  that  they  should 
have  to  do  with  their  own  masters  alone  rather  than  ^vith  their  masters 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  interests  of  England,  "I  for  one,  exercising  my  own 
poor  faculties  as  I  best  could,  have  never  felt  that  England  had  any 
reason  connected  with  her  own  special  interests  for  desiring  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  American  Union  ; "  but  he  could  understand  those  who  said 
"that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of  nations  that  no  State  should 
swell  to  the  dimensions  of  a  continent." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  position  in  relation  to  the  American  Civil  War  was 
a  natviral  outcome  of  his  general  political  philosophy,  as  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore  has  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  a  very  suggestive  criticism  :— 

"It  has  been  customary  to  condemn,  or  to  defend  so  weakly  as  to  condemn,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position  with  respect  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States.  I  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  take,  in  behalf  of  him  and  of  the  little  knot  of  men  who  thought 
with  him,  a  higher  ground.  Thej'  were  not  moved  by  any  tolerant  feeling  towards 
slavery,  by  anj'  sympathy  for  the  Southern  jjlanter  as  a  fellow  aristocrat,  or  by  any 
mean  jealousy  of  the  growing  greatness  of  the  United  States.  Their  position  was  perhaps 
a  nari-ow  one ;  historic,  it  may  be  said  academic,  but  perfectly  creditable.  As  disciples 
of  Burke  they  had  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  States  to  self  -  government 
and  independence,  if  that  were  necessary  to  self-government,  and  the  wrong  done 
by  England  in  attempting  to  coerce  them  in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  same 
ground  they  admitted  the  claim  of  the  Southern   States  to  secede  from  a   secession.      It 

*  On  October  23rd,  Mr.  Adams  (the  American  ambassador)  had  an  interview  with  Eiirl 
Russell  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Liverpool,  in  which  he  was  "obliged 
to  confess,"  so  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  in  his  report,  "that  I -had  lately  been  called 
somewhat  suddenly  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  my  travelling  equipage. 
.  .  .  .  His  lordship  took  my  allusion  at  once,  though  not  without  a  slight  indication 
of  embarrassment.  .  .  .  His  lordship  intimated  as  guardedly  as  possible  that  Lord 
Palmerston  and  other  members  of  the  Government  regretted  the  speech,  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  was  not  ilisinclined  to  coi-rect  as  far  as  possible  the  misinterpretation 
which  had  been  made  of  it. 
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"vras,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  Home  Rule  ;    and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  majority 
of  the  survivors  of  that   little  band  became  Home  Rulers."  * 

On  the  following  day  (Weduesday,  October  8tli)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone sailed  doAVu  the  Tyne  from  Gateshead  to  Tynemouth.  It  was  quite 
a    triumphal  progress.      Bells   were    rung,   the   ships   were 

A  Triumphal  decorated  Avith  bunting,  the  Volunteers  turned  out.  Before 
Progress,  1862.  embarkation  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gateshead 
came  in  procession  to  a  platform  specially  prepared,  and 
presented  an  address.  This  done,  a  grand  j)rocession  of  steamers  and 
barges,  to  the  accompaniment  of  bands  and  salvoes  of  artillery,  made  its 
Avay  nine  or  ten  miles  between  banks  studded  AA^itli  coal-staiths,  AAdiarves, 
ship-building  yards,  and  smoky  factories.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  the  juirty  landed  first  at  the  north  pier,  where  an  address  AA'as 
presented  by  the  Tynemouth  Corporation,  then  at  the  south  pier,  where 
the  South  Shields  Corporation  followed  suit.  By  the  time  that  the  fleet 
returned  to  NcAA^castle  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  four  speeches.  Next  day 
the  party  started  earlj^,  reached  Sunderland  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  visited  the  toAvn  and  clocks,  Mr.  Gladstone  receiving  and  replying  to 
an  address  at  the  Athenaeiim.  At  one  o'clock  they  left  for  Darlington. 
There  they  Avere  met  by  the  Mayor  and  some  leading  ironmasters,  who 
escorted  them  in  a  special  train  to  Eston  Junction.  From  Eston,  AA'here 
they  went  OA^er  soiue  irouAA'orks,  they  proceeded  to  the  RiA'er  Tees,  where  a 
steamer  was  w'aiting  to  convey  them  to  Middlesbrough ;  and  another  river 
procession  ensued,  formed  by  the  craft  of  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough. 

On  reaching  Middlesbrough  the  party  AAent  direct  to  the  Toaa^u  Hall, 
where  the  toAvn  clerk  read  a  magniloquent  address  about  the  cries  of 
Neapolitan  dungeons,  the  cement  of  commercial  treaties,  and  the  triumphs 
of  academic  learning.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  claimed  the  "  credit  or  the 
discredit  "  of  liaA'ing  "  promoted  rcA^olution  in  Southern  Italy."  So  long  AA'as 
the  speech  that  the  Mayor  began  to  tug  at  the  coat-tails  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  implore  him  to  sit  doAvn.  He  thought  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  only  one  speech  and  that  that  ought  to  be  reserA^ed  for  the  banquet 
in  the  eA^ening !  The  AA'orthy  felloAA"  AA'as  astonished  as  Avell  as  delighted 
AA'hen  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  the  after-dinner  speech  AA'as  un- 
diminished by  the  speech  of  the  afternoon.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
AA'as  indeed  full  of  life  and  humour  and  good-humour.  It  Avas  obA'ious 
that  he  AA'as  stimulated  by  the  contrast  betAA'cen  the  intellectual  lethargy 
of  Oxford  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  North.  He  felt  (as  he 
said)  that  "  as  we  move  toAA'ards  the  North,  AA'hile  the  outer  air  cools,  there 
is  a  AA'armer  gloAA^  Avithin."  He  described  Middlesbrough  as  "an  infant 
Hercules."  Ea^cu  "the  Toaa'u  Hall  in  AA'hich  aac  are  met  is  inadequate  to 
the  AA'ants  of  the  inhabitants,  just  as  Ave  see  sometimes  a  fine,  full-groAA'n 
boy  Avith  his  trousers  a  little  short." 

The  Times  was  surprised  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
condescend  to  visit  so  insignificant  a  place.  Mr.  Gladstone's  perception 
of  industrial  development  Avas  more  acute  ;  and  marvellous  was  the  fore- 
sight exhibited  in  some  of  his  remarks  and  comments.  He  noticed  the 
great -adA^antage  Avhich  had  just  accrued  to  England  through  the  substitu- 
tion of  iron  for  Avood  in  shipbuilding  : — 

*  Fortniglithj  Revieu;  June,  1893, 
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"The  strength  of  the  people  of  this  island,  their  vigorous  and  masculine  habits,  have 
at  all  events  given  them  an  immense  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  in  metals, 
and  whatever  tends  to  substitute  metallic  productions  for  productions  not  metallic  in 
such  an  article  as  ships  is  a  change  and  a  progress  eminently  favourable  to  England." 

He  drew  a  quaint  comparison  with  the  year  1725,  wlien  coal  came  from 
Suffolk  and  when  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  London  "a  devout  lady- 
made  her  journey  to  church  upon  a  Sunday  in  her  carriage  drawn  by 
six  oxen,"  explaining  that  "  the  whole  strength  of  six  oxen  was  required 
to  contend,  not  with  the  weight  of  this  good  lady,  but  with  the  condition 
of  the  roads  and  communications  as  they  then  were  in  the  wealthiest  and 
most  highly-developed  portions  of  the  country." 

After  these  arduous  exertions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  rested  for  two 
days  as  guests  of  Lord  Zetland  at  his  seat  of  Aske  Hall,  near  Middlesbrough. 
It  had  been  a  great  triumph— a  peaceful  recognition  by  a  thriving  indus- 
trial population  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the  legislator  and 
administrator  of  Free  Trade.  On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  October,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  left  for  York,  where,  after  a  visit  to  the  Minster,  they  were 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  Mansion  House.  In  "the  repose 
of  York,"  Mr.  Gladstone  philosophised  on  the  vigour  of  the  districts  of 
the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  and  confessed  that  the  men  of 
Lancashire  had  more  formidable  rivals  than  he  had  hitherto  been  aware 
of.  The  struggle  in  America  he  regarded  as  a  grave  blow  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  though  he  had  always  felt  "that  there  was  something  in  the 
freedom  of  America  not  quite  of  the  genuine  ancestral  staple  of  the 
freedom  of  England."  Nevertheless  he  would  not  refuse  praise  to  insti- 
tutions "  to  which  the  immortal  Washington  gave  his  sanction." 

The  general  monotony  of  the  year  1803,  black  enough  for  the  historians  of 
Poland  and  Ireland,  is  diversified  for  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
a    small    but    instructive    failure,    which    resulted    from    a 
proposal  very   just,   very    courageous,   and  very   imjiolitic.  The  Budget  of  1863. 
With  a  surplus  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions,  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  reduce  the  income-tax  from  9d.  to  7d.,  and  the  tea 
duty  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  these  simple  resolutions 
were  passed  without  serious  oi^position.      So    far    even    his    most    critical 
critic  was  favourable.     "  This  session,  by  condescending  to  be  commonplace, 
he  has  provoked  no  jealousy  and  disarmed  opposition."  *    But  there  were 
some  minor  provisions  which   exhibited    an  "  uneasy  industry  in  making 
experiments."    There  was  actually  a  recommendation  to  an  assembly  of  the 
most    clubbable  men  in  the    world   that  a  sum  of    £17-  Is. 
should  be  taken  from  eveiy  club  for  a  licence  to  sell  beer     a  Proposal  to 
and     spirits    to    its     members.      For    the    sake    of    a    few      License  Clubs, 
hundred  pounds    of  revenue    the    clubs  were  to  be  assimi- 
lated  to    public-houses,   and  gentlemen,   like    ordinary  people,   were  to  be 
taxed  for  drinking.     This  unpopular,  or  rather  unparliamentary,   proposal 
was  dropped. 

But  there  was  another  and  more  serious  item  in  the  Budget.  An 
end  was  to  be  put  to  the  exemption  hitherto  granted  to  charities  under 
the  Income  Tax  Acts.  When  it  became  obvious  that  a  serious  blow 
would  be  levelled  at  comfortable  dinners  and  social  functions  and  pleasant 

*  Times,  April  28th,  1863. 
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privileges   and   family  patronage,  a    great    ontcry   A\as    raised.      Virtuous 

and    aristocratic    indignation    swelled     and    swelled    until 

An  Attempt  to     at   last  it  burst  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  Chancellor 

Tax  Charities,     of    the    Exchequer   in  a    deputation     headed    by   a    Royal 

Duke,  an  Archbishop,  many  jjeers,  temporal  and  spiritual, 

and  other  ornaments  of  societj^. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  Avas  convinced,  not  that  he  was  Avrong,  bvit 
that  he  was  unappreciated  and  misunderstood ;  and  that  same  night  he 
determined  to  persuade  the  House  : — 

"  One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  system  with  respect  to  charities  is,  that 
"while  we  bestow  public  money  on  these  establishments,  we  dispense  with  all  public 
control  over  them ;  and  we  .thus  annul  all  effective  motives  for  economical  management. 
Endowed  institutions  laugh  at  public  opinion.  There  is  no  public  opinion  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  Press  knows  nothing  of  their  expenditure.  Parliament  knows 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  too  mvich  to  suppose  that  hospitals  are  managed  by  angels  and 
archangels,  and  that  their  governors  do  not,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  stand  in  need  of 
supervision,  criticism,  and  occasional  rebuke.  I  do  not  speak  of  malversation  and  cor- 
ruption. I  speak  of  the  innumerable  shades  which  separate  good  and  thrifty  from  bad 
and  wasteful  manageinent.  Therefore,  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  I  object 
to  an  exemption  which  by  its  very  nature  at  once  removes  the  principal  motives  for 
economical  management.  "When  the  managers  tell  me  that  the  exaction  of  £850  will 
compel  them  to  dismiss  500  patients,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  :  Why  then  do  you  expend 
£220  in  a  feast?  Your  '  cases  '  of  patients  are  estimated  to  cost  some  thirty  shillings  each; 
what  right  have  you  to  eat  up  in  an  hour  150  beds  ? " 

Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  throughout  on  the  assumiDtion  that  a  State 
exemjDtion  is  equivalent  to  a  State  donation,  and  that  charities  controlled 
by  private  corporations  are  not  proper  objects  for  contributions  from  the 
taxes.  He  always  held  that  what  a  man  can  afford  to  give  in  charity, 
he  ovight  to  give  during  his  lifetime.  "What  a  man  gives  on  his  death- 
bed is  not  charity  in  a  high  sense  .  .  .  it  is  not  Avise  for  the  State  to 
encovtrage  death-bed  bequests."  * 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Gladstone,  seeing  that  the  House  was 
against  him,  and  knowing  that  most  of  his  colleagues  Avere  lukeAvarm 
or  hostile,  withdreAV  his  proposa,l.  But  though  the  proposal  Avas  AA'ith- 
draAvn,  the  speech  Avas  not  Avasted.  A  notice  had  gone  out  that  institutions 
which  AA'ould  not  reform  themseh'es  would  soon  be  reformed  in  spite  of 
themselA^es. 

Beaten  on  clubs  and  charities,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  courted  defeat  on  an 

abstract  resolution  joroposed  by  a  Mr.  Sheridan  against  the  Fire  Insurance 

Duty.     Whether  it  was  mainly  a  duty  on  prudence  or  on 

The  Fire  Insurance  property,    there    is    no     doubt    that    it    AAas    unnecessary. 

Duty.  odious,  and  unpopular,    Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  really  defend 

the    duty    on    its    merits.      He    tried    to    prevail    upon    the 

House  to  reject  the  resolution  on  technical  groinids  : — 

"I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  a  proper  course  for  the  House  to  take.  ...  Is 
it  right  to  pronounce  an  abstract  opinion,  written  in  the  air  as  it  were,  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  particular  duty,  without  taking  any  step  to  remove  it?  I  protest  against 
any  such  step,  and  I  say  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  every  true  conception  of  the 
duties  of  this  House."  t 

*  Cf.  Hansard,  May  4th,  1863,  and  for  a  corrected  version— many  of  the  corrections  and 
additions  are  curious  and  interesting— "Gladstone's  Financial  Statements,"  pp.  426-462. 

t  Hansard,  July  14th,  186.3.  The  abstract  resolution  was  carried  by  103  to  67  ;  and  Avithin 
two  years  the  duty  was  abolished  !    In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  involved 
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At  one  point,  the  unfo intimate  Sheridan  rose  to  explain.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone refused  to  give  way : — "  The  hon.  gentleman  has  got  his  speech 
and  his  reply,  and  I  think  he  may  dispense  with  incessant  speeches  in 
the  middle  of  my  remarks," 

If  the  speech  on  charities  shows  Mr.  Gladstone  fortitcr  in  re  the 
speech  on  the  Fire  Insurance  Duty  does  not  show  him  suavifer  in  inodo. 
In  fact,  he  still  had  plenty  to  learn  from  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  art 
of  managing  the  House  of  Commons. 

Outside  Pailiament  he  was  not  particulai'ly  active.  A  lecture  in  aid 
of  the  Hawarden  village  literary  institution,  in  January,  another  at 
Biirslem  on  Wedgwood  and  pottery,*  and  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Hales- 
owen, in  Worcestershire,t  almost  exhaust  his  provincial  activities  during 
the  year. 

In  November  he  Avas  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop    of    Tuam — a    terrible  description    of    the  social  and  economic 
miseries  of  Ireland,  which  were  already  leading  to  whole- 
sale  emigration.      The   archbishop    spoke  of  "  the    grinding     An  Appeal  from 
machinery    of    tenantry  at  will   and    iDcrpetual   notices    to  Ireland. 

quit,  and  the  annual  raising  of  rents,  and  the  ejectment 
of  the  tenants,  and  the  demolition  of  tlieir  houses."  The  landlords,  in- 
deed, had  taken  alarm  at  the  wholesale  iiight  of  their  tenantry  ;  but  there 
was  as  yet  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  they  would 
connect  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  by  giving  a  certain, 
profitable  and  secure  tenure  of  house  or  farm.  "Nor  is  there,  finally,  any 
hope  held  forth  that  those  detested  prisons,  the  workhouses,  shall  be 
abolished,  ,  ,  .  Nor  is  the  axe  yet  laid  to  the  root  of  that  hideous  evil, 
the  Protestant  Church  Establishment,  so  long  acknowledged,  deplored, 
and  stigmatised  as  the  standing  scandal  of  our  land  and  the  shame  of 
its  Government."  % 

On  January  4th,  1804,  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  a  reading-room  for  working 
men  in  Buckley,  near  Hawarden,  and  discoursed  on  the  thriftlessness  of  the 
English  as  compared  with  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  French  ; 
and    also    explained    at    great    length    the    advantages    of       in  Praise  of 
Savings   Banks,  making  fun  of  a  not  altogetlier  unnatural        Tiirifc,  ise*. 
notion  which  had  somehoAv  got  about  that  the  Government 
was  opening   Savings  Banks  in  order  to  discover  how  much  more  taxation 
the  people  could  bear. 

In  the  Times  of  April  2nd,  1S64,  will  be  found  an  interesting  correspondence 

in  a  personal  dispute  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  whose  name  had  been  connected  witli  a  company 
that  h.ad  come  to  ^rief.  Ultimately  lie  withdrew  his  censure  "so  far  as  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
not  connected  with  the  company."  Mr,  Gladstone's  speech  (Hansard,  March  18th,  1801) 
was  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  logical  distinctions.  The  final  equilibrium  was  attained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  March  21st,  1864. 

*  On  October  26th,  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Miss  Gladstone 
and  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute, 

t  At  a  banquet  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  G,  C,  Lyttclton  on  October  29th. 
Mr,  Gladstone  spoke  of  the  lethargy  of  the  public  mind,  which  was  mirrored  in  Parliament ; 
and  divided  politicians  into  two  classes,  tliose  who  say  "let  well  alouc"  and  those  who 
say  "move  on."     He  identified  himself  with  the  latter, 

:J:  Dated  St,  Jarlath's,  Tuam,  November  16th,  The  fact  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  proves  that  the  eyes  of  reformers  were  beginning  to  turn  to  him. 
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between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  Bath  clergyman  who  ran  a  friendly 
society    "  for    a    hobby,"    and    wished    to    know    whether    it    would     be 

annihilated  by  the  Government  Annuities  Bill.  Mr.  Glad- 
Friendly  Societies,    stone,  in    reply,   wanting  from    11,    Carlton   House  Terrace 

on  April  1st,  said  that  experience  must  answer  the 
question ;  but  he  specified  three  dangers  to  small  self-governing  assurance 
societies  : — 

"  Friendly  societies  will  be  in  danger  when,  with  the  idea  and  theory  of  self-government, 
they  allow  their  affairs,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  managers  at  a  distance,  whom  the  members  can  no 
more  control  than  the  electoi-al  body  of  the  country  could,  without  the  House  of  Commons, 
control  the  Queen's  Government.  They  will  be  in  danger  when  their  rules  and  tables  have 
not  been  beyond  all  doubt  ascertained  by  competent  and  instructed  authority  to  be  not  merely 
legal  but  wise  and  prudent.  Lastly,  I  fear  they  will  very  often  be  in  danger  when  they 
transact  their  business  at  the  public-house." 

On  the  3rd  of  April  Garibaldi  landed  at  Southampton.    His  popularity 
was  enormous,    and    i3roved    a    little   embarrassing    to  the 
Garibaldi  and      Government.     Mr.   Gladstone  refused  to  be  orthodox,  and 
Gladstone.        gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  great  man.     Garibaldi  stayed 
for   a   few  days    at    Cliefden    Park,  the    residence    of   the 
Dowager  Duchess    of   Sutherland.      It  is  said  that  when  the  Palmerston 
Cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  susceptibilities   of  foreign  Governments,  was  de- 
liberating how  best  to  hasten  his  departure,  one  Minister  suggested  that 
they  might  render  the  republican  harmless  by  marrying  him  to  the  Duchess 
of    Sutherland.     Another,    better    informed,    objected    that    Garibaldi  was 
already  provided  with  a  wife.      "  That  does  not  matter,"   said  Palmerston, 
"we  can  put  up  Gladstone  to  explain  her  away." 

Mr,  Gladstone  made  his  financial  statement  on  Apiil  7th.     He  proposed 
to  devote  rather  more  than  half  of  his  surplus  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
to  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  at  the  same  time 
Th3  Budget  of     to  take  another  i^enny  off  the  income-tax,  Avliich  was  thus 
I83i.  reduced  to  Od.     In  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  subjects  the 

income-tax  to  another    searching    analysis.      In  favour    of 
its  retention  as  a  permanent  source  of  ordinary  revenue,  it  might  be  urged 
that  its  efficacy  was  enormous.     "  I  do  not  know  any  tax  by  which  in  the 
same  degree  as  by  the  income-tax  you  would  be  able  to 
The  Income  Tax    get  at  the  vast  reserved  incomes  of  the  country."      On  the 
Again.  other  hand,  there  w^as  to  be  considered  the  evil  of  inquisi- 

tion into  private  affairs,  the  hardship  Avith  which  the  tax 
pressed  on  the  lower  classes  of  incomes,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  operation 
upon  public  economy.  It  is  "  most  questionable,"  he  declared  emphatically, 
whether  a  return  to  "  reasonable  thrift  "  can  be  accomplished  "  compatibly 
with  the  affirmation  of  the  principle  that  the  income-tax  is  to  be  made 
a  permanent  portion  of  the  fiscal  system  of  this  country." 

On  May  11th  a  great  sensation  was  caused  by  Mr.   Gladstone's  speech 
on  Baines's  Borough  Franchise  Bill.     He  first  examined  the 
Working  Men  and  charges  which  were  made  against  the  working  classes : — 

the  Franchise,  1864.  i.        * 

"AVe  are  told  that  the  working  classes  are  given  to  the  practice  of 

strikes.  I  believe  it  is  the  experience  of  the  employers  of  labour  that 
these  strikes  are  more  and  more  losing  the  character  of  violence  and  compulsory  inter- 
ference with  the  fi-ee  Avill  of  their  own  comrades  and  fellow  workmen,  and  are  assuming 
that  legal  and,  under  certain   circumstances,   legitimate  character  which  they  possess,  as 
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the  only  means  Ijy  -whicli,  in  the  last  resort,  labour  can  fairly  assert  itself  against  capital 
in  the  friendly  strife  of  the  labour  market." 

This  led  to  the  famous  declaration  :  "I  contend  that  it  is  on  those  who 
say  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  forty-nine  fiftieths  [of  the  working  classes] 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests.  .  .  .  Every  man  who  is  not  presumably 
incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of  personal  imfitness  or  jjolitical 
danger  is  morally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution." 

Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  thought  to  have  declared  himself  in  favour  of  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage.      '"  Surely," 
said  the  Trmes— 

"this  is  the  language  of  sweeping  and  level- 
ling Democracy,  of  men  wlio  have  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  right  divine  of 
Kings  in  ordei-  to  fall  into  the  equally  dan- 
gerous fallacy  of  the  right  divine  of  multi- 
tudes. ...  It  is  Equality  against  Liberty, 
Theory  against  Practice,  abstract  dog;matism 
against  experience,  a  confusion  between  the 
end  and  the  means."  * 

The  Daily  Netvs  said  : — 

"  The  fall  of  a  Ministry  could  hardly  liave 
caused  more  stir  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
yesterday  afternoon  on  Mr.  Baines's  Borough 
Franchise  Bill.  .  .  .  He  has  unfurled  and 
raised  aloft  what  Tories  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  call  '  the  standard  of  domestic 
revolution,'  but  which  the  public  will  recog- 
nise as  the  long-lost  flag  of  the  Liberal  party. 
It  was  with  nothing  less  than  consternation 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  heard  the 
statesman  whose  character,  abilities,  and 
political  rank  mark  him  out  as  its  future 
leader  proclaim,"  etc.  etc.  maiEKTMj.x    clad^tu.nk. 

The     Morning     Star     said     that     he  {From  a  Dmu-ing  at  Uaicarden  C\Me.) 

•would  be  henceforth   '*  not   only  the 

most  distinguished  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  the  most 
poi^ular  of  all  Englishmen.  .  .  .  He  is  the  rejjresentative  of  the 
luirepi'esented. " 

To  the  argiiment  that  since  there  was  no  agitation  nothing  need  be 
done,  Mr.  Gladstone  replietl : — 

"  When  a  working  man  finds  himself  in  such  a  condition  that  he  must  abandon  that 
<laily  labour  on  which  he  is  strictly  dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  then  it  is  that  he  gives 
u})  the  profitable  api)licatic)n  of  his  time ;  in  railway  language  'the  danger  signal  is  turned 
on';  for  he  does  it  because  he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for  action,  and  a  distrust  in  the 
rulers  who,  he  t'hinks,  have  drive-n  him  to  that  necessity." 

In  short,  ab*en<?e  of  agitation  was  no  reason  a\  liy  Parliament  should  be 
indisposed  to  discuss  or  legislate  upon  a  ({ucstion. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Mi'.   Gladstone  ])ublished  his  speech  Avith  a 


*  Times,  May  I2th.     And  on  the  following  day:— "At  a  tan  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  wand 
we  awake  to  a  very  dillerent  scene.     We  have  got  equality  instead  of  liberty." 
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very  carious  preface,  wliicli  was  taken  in  some  quarters  as  anioimting  to 
a    recantation.       He    said    tliat     the     speecli    was     not    "  a  deliberate  and 

stxidied  announcement,"  but  tliat  the  views  contained  were 
An  Explanation,    a    "practical    revival    of   a    strain    which,    five  years   ago, 

was  usual  and  familiar  ;  which  had  then  derived  abundant 
comitenance  from  the  very  highest  organs  of  political  articulation,  and 
which  now  only  sounds  strange  because  within  that  period  it  lias  fallen 
into  desuetude." 

Briefly,  according  to  this  preface,  the  expression  of  opinion  in  his 
speecli  amounted  to  this :  that  exclusion  from  the  franchise  should  be 
based  on  two  grounds  only :— (1)  Unfitness  due  to  Avant  of  intelligence 
and  integrity ;  (2)  Unfitness  due  to  political  danger  which  might  arise 
from  admission,  "  as  for  example,  through  the  disturbance  of  the 
ecpiilibrium  of  the  constituent  body,  or  through  viitual  monopoly  of 
power  in  a  single  class."  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed  at  retrieving  past  arrears 
rather  than  solving  future  problems.  But,  though  the  explanation  might 
.serve  to  lull  the  anxieties  of  the  Palmerstoniaus  and  of  the  "historical" 
Liberals  who  Avere  vegetating  on  their  past,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  had  hapijened.  Gladstone  had  been  converted  by  Bi-ight  as  Peel  had 
been  converted  by  Cobden. 

After  such  a  performance  in  Parliament,  great  interest  was  naturally 
felt    in    a    series    of    speeches    which    Mr.    Gladstone    delivered    in    South 

Lancashire    in    October,      Arriving    at    Bolton    from    Scot- 

Spesciies  in       land  on  the    11th,    he    addressed  a  meeting    there    in   the 

LancEsHire,  1864.    afternoon.      He    stayed    the    night  with    his   brother,    Mr. 

Robertson  Gladstone,  at  Court  Hey,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  opened  a  park  at  FarnAvortli.  He  sjsoke  of  town  life  and 
the  need  for  recreation  and  landscape,  asserted  that  the  relation  between 
employers  and  employed  ought  to  be  human,  "not  the  mere  settling 
of  the  cash  account,"  and  ridiculed  the  old  idea  that  loyalty  and  the 
factory  system  were  ijicompatible.  He  had  something  to  say  also  about 
property  : — 

"I  think,   ladies  and    gentlemen,    that  it  is  about   thirty  years  since  a   gentleman    6t 

high  character  and  great  ability,  employed   in  the   public  service   in  Ireland,  created  very 

considerable  alarm  and  apprehension  by  putting  forth  in  a  concise  and 

The  Duties  of      telling  form  what   was  thought  the    somewhat    revolutionary  doctrine 

Property.  that  'property  has  its  duties  as  well  as   its   rights.'     The  doctrine   was 

received  by  many  for  the  moment  as  revolutionary,  as  if  it  were  some 

monstrous  conception  aiming   at  the  breaking  up   of  society ;    but  that 

dreaded  monster,  if  such   it  w^as,  has  now   become    a  domesticated    idea.     It  has  entered 

witli  us  into  every  house,  and  it  lies  as  quietly  by  our  firesides  as  if  it  Avere  the  favourite 

dog  or  cat  of  the  family." 

The  same  night,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  the 
Town  Hall,  he  made  a  speech  of  such  importance  that  a  summary  of  it 
was  transmitted  "by  electric  and  magnetic  telegraph"  to  the  London 
papers,  and  apjDeared  on  London  breakfast  tables  on  the  folloAving 
morning.  xMr.  Gladstone  devoted  himself  to  a  defence  of  his  Budget 
against  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  Avliich  objected  to  the  lowering 
of  the  income-tax.     As  to  financial   refoi-m  generally  he  said  :— 

"Direct  taxation,  I  admit,  if  we  were  to  proceed  upon  abstract  principles,  is  a  sound 
principle.      But,    gentlemen,    have    some    compassion    upon    those    whose    first    necessity, 
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whos-e  first  duty,  is  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  public  credit— to  provide  for  the 
defences  of  the  country— to  provide  in  every  department  for  the  full  efficiency  of  the 
public  service.  I  wish  I  could  teach  every  political  philosopher  and  every  financial 
reformer  to  extend  some  indulgence  to  those  who  would  ascend  along  with  them,  if  they 
could,  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  speculation,  but  who  have  weights  and  clogs  tied  to 
their  feet,  which  bind  them  down  to  earth  and  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  infuse 
large  dilution,  large  participation  of  secondary  matter,  into  that  system  of  abstract  reason- 
ing bj'  which,  if  they  could,  thej'^  would  be  very  glad  to  be  guided." 

Mr.  Gladstone  s]3oke  of  the  responsibilities  of  extended  empire,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  price  we  paid  Avas  vulnerability  in  every  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  that  in  the  unequal  association  between  ourselves  and 
our  Colonies,  wiiile  we  protected  them  with  our  army  and  navy,  they, 
contributing  nothing,  were  beginning  to  "  protect "  themselves  against 
our  manufactures.  At  Manchester,  on  the  following  day  (Oct.  13th),  Mr. 
Gladstone  contrasted  the  efficiency  of  the  free  and  voluntary  agency 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  with  the  results, 
in  many  respects  lamentable,  of  the  Government  machinery  which  had 
been  set  to  work  to  cope  with  the  Irish  famine.  As  to  the  imperial  loan 
which  he  had  sanctioned  : — 

"In  my  official  capacity,  when  a  demand  is  made  for  a  public  grant  or  even  for  a 
public  loan,  my  first  impulse  is  to  receive  it  with  a  moderate  but  still  sensible  degree  ol 
jealousy  and  aversion ;  but  I  can  confidentially  assure  you  that  I  never  had  the  slightest 
sentiment  of  that  kind  in  regard  to  the  application  from  Lancashire.  There  were  some, 
but  they  were  Southerners  and  knew  no  better,  who  believed  the  loan  was  only  a  grant 
in  disguise,  and  that  when  the  time  came  there  would  be  found  to  be  much  difficulty  as  to 
the  repayment.  I  for  one  was  convinced  from  the  first  that  the  advances  to  Lancashire 
would  be  regarded  with  the  same  exact  fidelity  as  anyone  among  you  would  show  in 
meeting  a  bill  drawn  upon  you  for  value  received." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  touched  upon  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
M'hich  had  been  brought  about  on  his  own  initiative  in  the  previous  year : — 

"I  look  with  great  satisfaction  on  that  measure,  because  it  shows  that  the  people  of 
England  are  rising  far  above  the  region  of  the  prejudices  by  which  their  judgment  would 
formerly  have  been  obscured.  Some  years  back  we  should  have  had  all  sorts 
Cession  of  the      ^^  bugbears  sent  foi-th  into  the  Avorld,  and  attempts  would  have  been 
Ionian  Islands,      iiiade  to  persuade  the  people  that  Corfu  was  the  gate  of  the  Adriatic;  that 
the  Adriatic  was  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean ;    that  the  Mediterranean 
involved  the  Empire  of  the  Seas  ;  and  that  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
would  be  the  downfall  of  England.      I  do  believe    there   are  persons  who  conscientiously 
entertain  a  view  of  things  not  very  difl'erent  from  that ;  but  they  have  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  so  decided  that  their  voices  have  never  risen  beyond  a  political  whisper.     Mr. 
Mayor  and  gentlemen,  in  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  a  marked  homage  has  been  paid  to 
principles  of  justice;  and  we,  who  have  gone  about  preaching  to  others  that  they  ought  to 
have  regard  to  national  rights,   feelings,   and   traditions,   have,   by  the  cession  of  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Ionian  Islands,  shown  that  we  are  ready  to  apply  in  our  own  case  the  rules 
and  maxims  which  we  advised  them  to  apply  in  theirs." 

Mr.  Gladstone  eulogised  the  English  Press,  and  took  some  credit  to  him- 
self for  the  repeal  of  the  pajDer  duty.     He  quoted  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion 
that     the    Letters    of     Junius    were    not    so    well   written 
On  the  Press.       as  the  Times ;  and  then  proceeded  to  distinguish  between 
the    influence    exerted    by  the    Press    in    domestic    and  in 
foreign  affairs.     In  the  first  region  he  held  "  that  the  Avorking  of  the  Press 
is  on  the  whole  nearly  perfect."    But— 
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"■with  respect  to  foreign  policy  you  cannot  have  so  unmixed  a  result  or  such  unmisel 
good,  because  when  strong  national  sentiment  arises  with  regard  to  some  question  oi 
foreign  policy,  then  the  tide  in  this  country  flows  one  way  in  a  degree  which  is  rarely  the 
case  with  respect  to  domestic  questions,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  grave  risk  that  the 
Press,  partaking  of  the  national  sympathies,  will  lose  a  great  part  of  its  utility  as  a  corrector 
of  error,  and  inflame  the  very  prejudices  which  it  is  desirable  to  correct  and  remove." 

Events  have  added  irony  to  wliat  was  at  the  time  an  ahnost  pathetic 
reference  to  the  thirty-two  years  of  i^ublic  service  after  Avhich  "  one  begins 
to  think  of  a  futiire  to  be  passed  otherwise  tlian  in  the  exciting  scenes  of 
political  conflict."  With  the  exception  of  Cardwell,  most  of  "the  friends 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel "  had  now  passed  away.  Not  so  the 
necessity  for  reform  ;  changes  were  still  needed  both  in  representation 
and  administration.     And  as  for  finance^ 

"If  I  refer  to  my  own  department  1  look  upon  that  as  one  in  which  the  business  of  Reformi 
can  never  be  brought  to  its  termination,  because  you  know  very  well  that  where  there  is 
money  there  is  temptation.  There  is  temptation  in  the  administration  of  public  money ;  the 
principle  of  decay  and  corruption  is  continually  at  work." 

The   temptation  came  upon  Mr.    Gladstone   himself  in  a  very  amusing 
form    on     the    occasion     of    his    visit    to    Manchester,    as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  a  provincial      Tempting  the 
journal : —  Chancellor  of  the 

"A  project  for  the  formation  of  a  photographic  gallery  or  museum  has  ' 

been  before  the  public  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  Manchester  City  Council  more  than  once.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Friday  gave  his  assistance 
towards /carrying  out  this  scheme.  Upon  his  arrival  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  at  the  Victoria 
Station  in  the  morning  he  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Town  Clerk,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  in  the  Mayor's  carriage  to  Mr.  M'Lachlan's  gallery,  Stamp  Office 
Buildings.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  soon  placed  in  a  position  to  admit  of  a  characteristic 
portrait  being  taken  [!],  but  Mr.  M'Lachlan  experienced  a  difficulty  in  determining  upon 
what  object  to]  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fix  his  attention.  In  the  emergency 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  drew  out  a  sovereign,  balanced  it  adroitly  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  intently  at  the  coin.  The  object 
was  defeated  by  the  spontaneous  laughter  that  the  act  produced.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked 
that  Mr.  M'Lachlan  had  selected  the  best  possible  thing  for  him  to  look  at— it  was  quite 
a  bait.  Mrs.  Gladstone  said  Mr.  M'Lachlan  had  shown  that  he  possessed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature." 

Eventually  two  or  three  successful  "negative  portraits"  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  taken.*  Thirty  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone's  patience  was 
exhausted.  "I  am  very  savage  about  photographers"— so  he  A\rote  to 
Mr.  John  Temple  Leader,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  "Weg" — 
"who,  with  autograi^hers,  are  prime  plagues  of  my  life ;  they  usually 
offer  any  number  of  copies  as  bait." 

On  November  8th,  1864,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  presided  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  English  Bar  to  M.  Beri'yer.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  present,  and  spoke 
with  perhaps  unwonted  appreciation  of  lawyers  and  the  laAV  : — 

"I  have  always  felt  that  the  Bar  is  inseparable  from  our  national  life,  from  the  security 
of  our  national  institutions ;  but  never,  so  long  as  I  looked  at  England  alone,  did  I  under- 
stand the  full  extent  of  its  value.      Some  years  ago  it  was  mj'  lot  to 
be  a  witness  of  cruel  persecution  in  a  country  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
There  the  executive  power  did  not  merely  break  the  law,  but  deliberately    A  Eulog'y  of  ^^^ 
supplanted  it  and  set  it  aside,  and  established  in  its  stead  a  system  of  ^^       ^^^      ' 
pure  arbitrary  will.      To    my  astonishment   I   found   that  the  audacity 
of  tyranny,  which  had  put  down  chambers  and  municipalities,  and  which  had  extinguished 

*  See  Manchester  Guardian,  Saturday,  October  15th,  1804, 
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the ,  Press,  had  not  been  able  to  do  one  thhig— to  silence  the  Bar.  I  heard  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  under  the  bayonets  of  soldiers— for  they  bristled  with  bayonets— in  the  teeth 
of  power  and  in  contempt  of  corruption,  lawyers  rising  in  their  places  and  defending 
the  cause  of  the  accused  with  a  freedom  and  fearlessness  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  in  free  England,  or  even  by  M.  Berryer  himself." 

On  Febnmr.y  7tli,  1865,  Parliament  was  opened  in  a  Queen's  Speech 
Avliicli  Lord  Derby  described  as  one  very  proper  to  be  addressed  by  an 
aged  Minister  to  a  moribund  Parliament.     It  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age 

mainly  on  the  i30i3ularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budgets ;  and 
The  Budget  of  1365.   the  last,  which  was  introduced   on  the  27th   of  April,   dis- 

l^laj^ed  the  great  financier  in  triumph  with  all  his  calcula- 
tions verified,  his  dreams  almost  realised,  his  reforms  almost  comjilete. 
With  a  suri^lus  for  the  past  year  of  over  three  millions,  he  estimated 
that  on  the  existing  bases  of  taxation  the  revenue  for  the  coming 
year  would  be  seventy  millions  and  the  expenditure  sixty-six  millions. 
So  huge  a  sui'plus  enabled  him  to  make  another  great  reduction  in 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The  tea  duty  was  lowered  from  Is. 
to  6d.  per  lb. 

"  This  reduction,  with  the  growing  inclination  and  taste  of  the  country  and  with  the 
increased  importation  to  which  it  will  no  doubt  give  rise,  must  impart  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  the  commodity :  and  will,  we  trust,  place  this  most 
valuable  and  most  healthful  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  poor  within  the  reach  of  the 
many  who  do  not  now  enjoy  it  at  all,  or  who  enjoy  it  in  a  very  limited  degree." 

In  the  Budget   of   1864    Mr.    Gladstone  had  reduced  the  fire  insurance 
duty  on  stock  in  ti'ade,  and  the  reduction  was  now  extended  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  insurable  property.      The  yield  of  a  penny  in  the  income-tax  had 
risen  to    £1,300,000 ;     but  Mr.   Gladstone    did    not    shrink    from    a  further 
reduction  of  one-third — from  6d.  in  the  pound  to  4d.  in  the 
The  Income-tax     pound.    "  By  giving  the  income-tax  at  that  reduced  rate  over 
Further  Reduced,  to  the    hands   of    the    new    Parliament,    I    think    Ave    shall 
accomplish  a  double  object."     If  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  Parliament    and    the  country   "  to  approach  the    tax    with    a    view    to 
extinction "  the  tax  would  now  be  assailable ;   but  if  the  view  were  taken 
that  it  Avould  be  Avise  to  retain  it  at  a  low  rate,  "  then  the  rate  of  4d.  is 
the  rate  at  Avhich  in    time    of   iDcace,    and  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
emergency,  ^\e  believe  it  may  be  most  justly  and  wisely  so  retained." 

After  the  Budget  speech,   interest  passed  from  Parliament  to  the  con- 
stituencies.    His  candidature  for  Oxford  University  invoh'ing  no  election 
addresses  or  siDcechcs,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  free  to  turn  himself  to  a  con- 
stituency in  AAdiich  he  AA^as  almost  equally  interested.     His 
W  H  Gladstones    eldest  son  William  was  standing,  for  the  first  time,  as  one 
Candidature  for      of  the  candidates  for  the  borough  of  Chester,  and  in  recom- 
Chester.  mending  him  to  the    constituency  he    ])leaded    eloquently 

for  youth  and  independence.  It  AA'as  imi^ortant,  he  said, 
for  the  country  that  young  men  should  be  elected,  and  it  Avas  undesirable 
that  they  should  be  tied  doAA^n  by  too  many  pledges.  It  AA'as  the  father 
as  Avell  as  the  statesman  avIio  spoke  :  "  Geneially,  gentlemen,  I  presume 
to  say,  I  leaA'^e  him  to  the  formation  of  free  oi^inion.  NeA'er  shall  I  attempt 
to  interfere  Avith  his  conscientious  conA'ictions.  I  am  a  loA^er  of  freedom 
for  the  nation;  I  am  a  loA^er  of  freedom  in  the  family."  NeA'ertheless  the 
son  had  not  been  left  entirely  Avithout  guidance  : — 
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*'I  have  advised  him  to  declare  lilmself  among  you  an  adherent  of  Liberal  principles — 
not  to  measure  too  nicely  and  too  stingily  the  application  of  these  principles,  but  to  take 
the  principles  themselves.  And  what  do  I  understand  by  Liberal  principles  ?  I  under- 
stand, in  the  main,  this  by  Liberal  principles— the  principle  of  trust  in  the  people,  only 
I'elieved  by  prudence  ;  but  by  the  principles  of  their  opponents  I  understand  mistrust  of 
the  people,  only  relieved  by  fear."  * 


rJtott)  :    f'tisuftl  ninl  Cri.,   /Am. 

(OX VOCATION"    HOUSE,    OXFOUD,    IN    WHICH    THK    VNIVEUSITY    ELECTIONS    AUE    CONDUCTED. 


MeamvhJle.Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  at  Oxford  Avere  doing  their  utmost 
to  secure  his  return.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  was  in  great 
danger.  At  the  previous  election,  in  1859,  a  Tory  of  the  old  school  had 
su))])orted  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  Disi-aelites  were  as  bad  as 
J*ahnerstoniaus.  He  could  not  recognise,  he  said,  in  any  of  the  remain- 
ing theories  of  the  nominal  Conservatives  "  a  shadow  of  the  old  pro 
(i}-is  ct  focis—t\\e  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  Governments  and  the 
duties  of  station  and  the  high-minded  defence  of  religion  as  objectively 
tmie  for  all  classes  of  the  community."  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  could 
only  l)e  accused  of  refusing  to  play  ''a  sham  Conservatism."  Of  course, 
those  Avh(j  wished  to  be  deceived  could    iiol    \)v  held   back;    as  for  himself. 


*  Liverpool  Post,  Juno  1st,  18G."). 
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"the  Christiauit5''  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  tlie  theology  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
churchnianship  of  Sir  John  Pakingtou  -wdll  deceive  no  more."  *  Bnt  in 
1865  Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents  "were  on  stronger  ground.     They  could  point 

to  his  votes   in  favour    of   county  and   borough    franchise 

Opposition  at      extension  in  1861  (March  13th,  April  20tli).    They  could  remind 

Oxford.  ^iie    electors    that    iu    the    same    spring    he    had    absented 

himself  from  a  division  on  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
question ;  that  in  1863  he  had  voted  for  the  Qualification  for  Offices 
Abolition  Bill— which  enabled  a  Roman  Catholic  to  become  Irish  Chan- 
cellor—and for  the  Burials  Bill  of  the  same  year ;  t  that  in  1864  he  had 
voted  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford,!  had  spoken 
and  paired  in  favour  of  Baines's  Bill  for  extending  the  franchise  in  boroughs, 
and  had  voted  against  the  Church  party  (May  12th,  1864)  in  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Education  Inspectors'  Reports  Bill.  To  these  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  a  great  enormity  had  been  added  in  that  very  spring. 
When  on  March  28th,  1865,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  member  for  Swansea,  moved  "  That 
the  present  position  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  unsatisfactory 
and    calls    for    the    early    attention    of   her    Majesty's    Government,"    Mr. 

Gladstone   had  explained  why  the   Government  covild    not 

An  Indictment     "^"ote  Avith  Mr.  Dillwyn  in  a   speech  which  was  simply  an 

of  the  Irish       indictment  of  the  Irish  Establishment.      The  Ministers   of 

hurch.  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  had  said,  "  would  probably  be   not   a 

little  surprised  if  they  could  look  down  the  vista  of  time 
and  see  that  in  tlie  year  1865  the  result  of  all  their  labours  had  been 
that,  after  300  years,  the  Church  which  they  had  endowed  and  established, 
ministered  to  the  religious  wants  of  only  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  part 
of  the  community."  § 

In  order  to  explain  his  position  to  the  electors  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  on 
June  8th,  1865,  to  the  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  He  would 
not  sketch  out  a  scheme  because  the  question  was  so  difficult  and  so  remote, 
"  apparently  out  of  all  bearing  on  the  practical  politics  of  the  day."  There 
was,  however,  one  clear  landmark  :— 

"In  any  measure  dealing  with  the  Irish  Ghurch,  I  think  (though  I  scarcely  expect  ever  to 
be  called  on  to  share  in  such  a  measui-e)  the  Act  of  Union  must  be  recognised,  and  must 
have  impoi'tant  consequences,  especially  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  hierarchy." 

*  Pamphlet,  Oxford  election,  1859. 

f  March  4th,  and  April  loth.  He  had  also  absented  himself  from  the  division  on  the 
Aftirmations  Bill,  March  11th. 

*  In  the  following  yeai",  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  against  a  more  radical  measure — 
Mr.  Goschens  Oxford  Tests  Abolition  Bill.  He  still  clung  to  the  "principle"  that  the 
S^overnment  of  the  University  and  the  colleges  should  be  lodged  in  the  Church  of  England, 
tliough  he  was  prepared  to  "grant  to  Dissenters  all  that  we  may  safely  give  them."  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opposition  was  vigorously  seconded  and  developed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who 
had  no  objection  to  letting  in  "a  chance  Presbyterian"  or  a  "mathematical  "Wesleyan," 
but  recoiled  from  the  thought  that  the  governing  body  of  the  University  might  include, 
besides  Churchmen,  "  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Separatists,  Unitarians,  Mormons, 
and  Quakers." 

§  Whiteside  (afterwards  Chief  Justice)  was  furious:  "Is  it  a  proper  mode  to  deal 
with  a  great  institution,  linked  with  the  monarchy  ....  to  ask  whether  it  is  in 
a  satisfactory  condition?  Why,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  is  scarcely  satis- 
factory in  any  part  of  the  world."  Northcote  described  the  speech  as  a  "terribly  long 
stride "  in  Mr.   Gladstone's  downward  progress. 


CflAP.    lA.] 
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This  was  not  likely  to  appease  the  country  parsons,  who  Avere  now,  for 
the  first  time,  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy.     It  is  possible  that  but  for  this  the 
exertions    of    Mr.   Gladstone's    supporters    might  just  have 
saved  the  seat.     As  it  was,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  was  elected       Defeated  at 
by  a  majority  of  180  over  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  at  the       Oxford,  1865. 
bottom  of  the  ]>oll.     Thus  a  connection  of  eighteen  years, 
"so  often  (questioned  in  vain,  was  now. at  length  finally  dissolved."  *    The 
"  dangerous  man"  whom ' Palmerston  had  advised  the  moderates  to  "keep 


r!,nln       M„„ll   a,nl   /Vc.    rirnidlUlj. 
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at  Oxford,  where  he  is  pai'lially  muzzled,"  was  now  let  loose.  Another 
barrier  had  Ijeon  jjassed,  anotlu>r  landmark  obliterated.  •"There  have  been 
two  great  deaths,  or  transmigrations  of  spirit,  in  my  ])()litical  existence" 
(so  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  on  the  21st  of  July  to  his  friend  the  Bisliop  of 
Oxford) — "one,  very  slow,  the  breaking  of  ties  with  my  originjd  i)arty :  the 
other,  very  short  and  sliarj^,  the  breaking  of  the  tie  with  Oxford.  There 
will  prc^bably  be  a  third,  and  no  moi-e." 

F.  W.  Hirst, 


*  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  in  his  parting  letter  to  the  University,  July  18th,  1865. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

MR.   GLADSTONE  AS  A  CRITIC. 

Functions  of  a  Critic— Mr.  Gladstone's  Preoccupations  witli  Theology— His  Effusiveness— 
His  Writings  Classified— Art  :  Josiah  Wedgwood— Politics  :  Italy  and  Greece ; 
Egypt ;  Montenegro  ;  i  Naples  ;  Rome ;  Franco-German  War  ;  The  Cabinet ;  Fran- 
chise— Education  :  Universities  ;  Examinations— Biography  :  The  Prince  Consort ; 
Blanco  White  ;  Macleod  ;  O'Connell ;  Bishop  Patteson— Literature  :  Homer ;  Dante  ; 
Tennyson ;  Sheridan ;  Macaulay— Mr.  Gladstone's  Style— A  Critic  of  Theologies  : 
As  Anti-Vatican ;  As  Catholic ;  As  Anglican ;  As  Orthodox ;  Nature  of  His  Faith ; 
Bishop  Butler;  The  Setting  Sun. 

THE  aim  of  tlie  following  pages  is  to  represent  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
critic.  Universality  of  mind,  impartial  appreciation  of  art,  and  of 
poetry,     the     highest     form     of     art ;      sympathy     with     times     ancient, 

mediaeval,     modern ;      intimacy     through     predilection     or 

Functions  of  a    training    with    Nature  in    all    its  romance,   and    humanity 

Critic  and  Scope   in  all  its   seriousness,   are  the    qualifications    bespoken    by 

of  this  Chapter,    experts  as  essential  to  the  critical  faculty.     It  will  be  my 

effort  to  show  how  far,  and  under  what  limitations,  all 
these  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings.  The  scholarly  side  of 
his  intellect  has  been  previously  and  effectively  handled,  with  special 
reference  to  his  Homeric  attainments  and  to  his  studies  in  Italian 
literature.  Yet  another  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  a  survey  of  his 
theological  attributes  ;  and  these  two  departments  of  his  genius,  though 
not  absolutely  ruled  off  froin  further  consideration,  must  be  admitted 
only  to  such  comment  as  is  necessary  to  complete  our  purview  of  his 
mental  habit  in  his  judgment  on  events,  persons,  books.  Indeed,  to 
exclude  theology  altogether  would  be  to  nuitilate  our  critical  present- 
ment. Of  about  a  hundred  acknowledged  essays  from  his  pen,  two-fifths 
are  directly  or  incidentally  in  defence  of  Catholic  Christianity ;  his  first 
published  book  was  on  Church  and  State,  his  last  "  Soliloquium "  was  on 
the  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders.  From  his  tribute  to  Macaiilay's  genius 
he  turns  aside  to  meet  his  author's  strictures  of  the  seventeenth-century 
clergy ;  on  Leopardi's  heresies  he  lingers  with  scarcely  less  miction  than 
on  his  poetry;  the  Prince  Consort's  rationalising  religionism  evokes  a 
dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  spiritual  conviction,  with  an  anathema 
on  Stockmar's  non-Christian  morality.  The  biographies  which  he  cared 
to  re"vdeAV  were  those  of  men  prominently  orthodox,  like  Bishop  Patteson, 
openly  defiant,  like  Blanco  White,  piously  anti-dogmatic,  like  MacLeod. 
The  books  of  other  kinds  on  which  he  pounced  most  eagerly  were  su^ch 
as  "  Ecce  Homo,"  Reville's  '"  History  of  Religion,"  IngersoU  on  Theism, 
Huxley's  carpings  at  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  while  in  his  notice  of  "Robert 
Elsmere "  he  waves  high  the  banner  of  transcendental  Christianity,  and 
pours  on  Ward's  "Idealised"  Romanism  the  measured  scorn  which  thirty 
years  later  rose  almost  to  fury  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees.      For    dogmatic    postulation,     for     hereditary    Catholicism,     for 
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historic  Anglicanism,  he  felt  himself  to  hold  a  brief:  Art,  Scholarship, 
Hellenism,  even  Politics,  irradiated  in  their  turn  by  his  comprehensive 
scrutiny,  seemed  subsidiary  to  that  Avhich  came  upon  him  daily,  the  care 
of  all  the  Churches. 

It  is  not  often  that  erudition  so  wide  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  accom- 
panied by  effusiveness  so  uncontrolled.  There  are  men  whose  scholarly 
passion  is  receptive,  not  participant;,  who  dwell  in  "god- 
like isolation"  like  Mark  Pattison,  whose  fastidiousness  Mr.  Gladstone's 
deters  them,  as  it  deterred  Henry  Bradshaw,  from  publish-  Effusiveness, 
ing  what  they  alone  know,  but  what  their  later  judgment 
may  supersede.  They  die  and  leave  behind  them  a  single  book,  or  a  few 
sibylline  leaves.  But  M'ith  Mr,  Gladstone  the  atnor  habendi  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  passion  to  communicate  ;  he  had  absorbed  Bacon's 
recipe  for  the  full-made  man  ;  the  reading  hardly  ceased  ere  the  confer- 
ence and  the  writing  followed.  I  remember  meeting  him  during  his  visit 
to  Birmingham  in  November,  1888.  As  we  rose  from  breakfast  something 
which  I  said  made  him  turn  to  me  and  ask  if  I  had  seen  O'Connell's 
Life,  just  published.  On  my  answer  in  the  Jiegative  he  ran  upstairs  to 
fetch  the  book,  came  down  with  it  open  in  his  hands,  read  out  to  us 
a  long  i^assage,  then  stood  on  the  staircase  while  we  Avere  below  him  in 
the  hall,  delivering  an  eager  oration  with  all  the  familiar  play  of 
countenance  and  trick  of  gesture,  till,  mindful  of  the  great  effort  await- 
ing him  at  Bingley  Hall  that  night,  his  family  closed  around  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  desist.  The  talk  had  come  hard  upon  the  reading, 
and  the  writing  was  to  follow,  in  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
two  months  later. 

To  this  two-fold  passion  then,  for  absorption  and  for  emission,  is  due 
the  unique  phenomenon,  that  the  most  laborious  statesman  of  the 
century  ^vas  also,  so  far  as  first-class  periodical  literature 
is  concerned,  its  most  prolific  writer.  In  1879  Mr.  Glad-  His  Writings 
stone  collected  for  publication  by  Murray,  his  lifelong  Under  Six  Heads, 
publisher,  all  the  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  papers  up  to 
that  day,  which  he  thought  worth  keeping.  They  fill  seven  mean  little 
volumes  of  an  inferior  Tauchnitz  sort,  unworthy  either  of  the  material 
or  of  the  printer ;  an  eighth  being  added  by  his  wish  in  1897.  In  the 
NineteentJi  Century  for  June,  1898,  the  editor  catalogues  his  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine,  forty-eight  of  Avliich  have  not  appeared 
elsewhere.  His  Homeric  views  were  first  put  forth  in  the  "  Oxford 
Essays"  of  1857,  compressed  and  popularised  in  his  "Homeric  Primer" 
of  1878.  His  bulkier  volumes  are  the  "  Chiu'ch  and  State,"  the  books  on 
Homer,  the  "  Church  Principles,"  the  Horace,  and  the  Butler.  His 
Vatican  "  Expostulations,"  Romanes  Lecture,  Bulgarian  and  Armenian 
protests,  and  a  few  besides,  remain  in  separate  pamphlets,  mostly  out 
of  print.  His  criticisms  may  be  roughly  classified  as  ^Esthetic,  Political, 
Educational,  Literary,  Biographical,  Theological.  They  traverse  every 
subject  except  physical  science,  his  igziorance  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  absolute,  and  not  un frequently  detrimental,  as  will  be  noticed 
later  on.  His  genius  seems  to  move  most  easily,  though  not  most  com- 
raandingly,  in  the  domain  of  art.  An  accomplished  connoisseur  and  a 
judicious  collector,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  Ruskin 
had    authoritatively    revealed ;    nowhere    is    his    diction    more  felicitously 
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persuasive,   or  his  mental   equilioriiim  less  shaken  by  polemic  turbulence, 
than  in  his  address  on  Wedgwood  in   1863. 

His    theme    is    the    association    of    beauty    Avith    utility    in    the    fictile 
manufacture  of  humble  implements  necessary  to  daily  common  life.     He 
was    addressing    a    Philistine    public,    steeped    in    ugliness, 
Art.  and  proud   of  the  ugliness  Avhich  vitiated  it.     In  ugliness — 

Josiaii  Wedgwood,  go  ran    the  jjopular  talk  of  that  day— was  something  sub- 
stantial, unpretentious,  British ;    grace  and  prettiness  were 
French    and    flimsy,    solid    utility    and    cheapness    were    our    own :     "  pro- 
vided  an    article  were  useful,   AAliat  matter  whether  it  Avere  beautiful  ? " 
In  lofty  language  he  vindicates  the  claims  of  beauty  :  as  archetypal  and 


A    WEDGWOOD    PLAQUE. 
(/)i  the  Smith  Kensington  Museum.) 


divine,  as  i^erm eating  all  creation,  as  respondent  to  an  inborn  craving 
in  all  but  those  whom  lust  of  gain  makes  blind  and  callous.  He  admits 
that  a  beautiful  object  will  be  costlier  across  the  counter  than  an  ugly 
one  :  yet  in  the  long  run  taste  fetches  a  price  in  the  woi-ld's  markets, 
and  short-sighted  starvation  of  Art  brings  its  own  economic  penalty. 
The  first  Englishman  to  realise  this,  to  apply  pure  art  to  industry,  to 
wed  utility  and  grace,  to  combine  in  all  designs,  cheap  and  humble,  no 
less  than  rare  and  costlj',  the  greatest  possible  fitness  and  convenience  with 
the  highest  attainable  degree  of  beauty,  was  Josiali  Wedgwood.  Mr. 
Gladstone  describes  the  crippled  lad,  pondering  in  enforced  bodily  help- 
lessness the  laws  and  secrets  of  his  business,  making  an  Egeria  cavern 
of  his  lonely  bedroom,  a  Delphic  temple  of  his  own  searching,  fruitful, 
meditative  mind.  He  converted  a  coarse  manufacture  into  an  elegant  art, 
rivalled,  out  of  his  penury,  the  royally  subsidised  glories  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden,  reversed  the  dependence  of  his  countrymen  on  foreigners  for 
the  finest  porcelain,    scattered    his    own  productions  throiigh    the    length 
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and  breadth  of  Europe.  While  to  him  is  due  the  resuscitation  in  the 
West  of  tlie  lost  principles  of  Greek  art,  his  Avorks  were  no  less  notable 
for  adaptation,  softness  of  touch,  hardness  of  colour,  durableness,  impreg- 
nability to  heat  and  acids  :  cheapening  ceramic  manufacture,  he  never 
vulgarised  it ;  the  sixpenny  saucer,  no  less  than  the  costly  ornamental 
plaque,  Avas  unsurpassable  of  its  kind ;  defective  articles  were  invariably 
destroyed  as  soon  as  tested ;  perfect  Avorkmanslii]i  is  to-day  amongst 
the  criteria  of  genuine  Wedgwood  "ware.  He  owed  much  to  Flaxman, 
Avhose  study  of  art  was  nursed  in  the  same  way  through  a  childhood  of 
<leformity  and  weakness ;  but  his  own  merit  as  a  designer  and  an 
executant  was  independent  of  this  valuable  help.  He  "thre^v"  with  his 
own  hands  the  finest  specimens  his  factory  i^roduced  ;  invented  a  pyro- 
meter for  measuring  the  heat  of  kilns,  which  passed  into  extensive  use  ; 
the  "silver  pictures,"  or  heliotypes,  printed  by  him  at  Etruria,  were,  as 
we  have  lately  learned,  the  precursors  of  photography.  Finally — and  Mr. 
Gladstone  dwells  Avith  characteristic  animation  on  the  fact — he  Avas  con- 
scientious, humane,  and  liberal  in  his  relations  Avith  his  factory  hands. 
He  cared  pereonally  for  their  competence,  health,  morality  ;  he  found  a 
district  of  seven  thousand  underpaid  and  savage  operatiAes  ;  he  increased 
them  to  a  popidation  of  tAventy  thousand,  fully  employed,  prosperous, 
and  civilised.  In  1700  John  Wesley,  preaching  at  Burslem,  AAas  pelted 
and  compelled  to  fly ;  in  1780  he  returned,  to  find  "  the  AAdlderness  a 
fruitful  field,  the  country  not  more  bettered  than  the  people." 

Mr.    Gladstone's    Political    Essays    divide    naturally    into    foreign    and 
domestic.     His  surA^ey  of  foreign  states  traverses  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  the 
Franco-German  Avar.     His  strong  Hellenic  feeling  finds  A^ent 
in  a  plea    for    Greece    as    a    predominant    factor    in    the  Politics,  Foreign 
Eastern  problem.      Italy  at  the  Avorst  period    of    Bourbon     and  Domestic, 
misrule  drcAV  from  him  the  letter  on  the  State  prosecutions 
of  the  Neapolitan  GoA^ernment,  and  led  him  a  year  later  to    interi30se  in 
the  problem  of  the  Pope's  temporal  poAver.    Mr.  Dicey's  utterances  on  the 
Egyptian  question     he    combated    in    terms    CA^en    more    suggestiA'^e    noAV 
than  then.     "  La  Debacle,"  as  narrated  in  M.  Laveleye's  volumes,  induced 
a  commentary  on    the    great    European    war    Avhose    pessimist    appraise- 
ment of  the  French  character  and  prospects  gave  pain  when  AA'ritten,  and 
has  been  for  the  most  jiart  happily  falsified. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  to  Byron  and  Canning  before  him,  the  claims  of  the 
Greeks  upon  Christian,   civilised,    educated    nations  appeared  insuiDcrable ; 
reverence    for    their     ancient     benefactions     to    humanity 
augmenting     indignation     at    their     sufferings     in     recent  Greece, 

centuries.  The  slaughter  of  their  leader  by  the  malig- 
nant and  turbaned  Turk,  the  horrible  "children's  tribute,"  the  organised 
tyranny  of  the  Phanariots,  the  massacre  of  Chios,  are  briefly  described  ; 
he  traces  the  RcA^olution  of  1821,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  the  grudging 
accord  of  territory  by  the  Powers  to  the  ncAvly  constituted  kingdom,  the 
failure  of  Otho  as  a  sovereign,  the  cession  of  the  Sca' en  Islands ;  a\  hile 
genei'ous  consideration  for  their  interests  in  the  then  approaching  con- 
ference is  AA'armly  pleaded,  Avith  a  citation  of  the  exquisite  lines  from  the 
"  Siege  of  Corinth,"  themselves  an  echo  of  a  not  less  perfect  strain  in  the 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel";  imaging  the  dead  patriots  of  the  Revolution 
war  as  still  alive  and  vocal  in  the  sighing  of  the  winds  and  the  murmur  of 
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the  waters  which  wave  over  or  ripple  past  their  graves.  One  indignant 
apostrophe  demands  large  type  for  English  eyes  to-day.  He  hints  at  a 
whispered  proposal  for  the  annexation  of  Crete.  "  Has  not  Crete,"  he 
says,  "fought  and  fought  well  for  freedom  ?  Crete  is  one  of  the  oldest  seats 
of  European  civilisation.  It  is  united  Avith  the  Greek  continent  by  every 
tie  that  can  bind  men,  save  the  one  still  lacking,  of  political  organisation  ; 
by  cominon  race,  history,  feeling,  and,  for  the  large  majority,  religion.  I 
trust  and  believe  we  shall  never  set  the  abominable  precedent  of  reducing 
into  a  new  political  subordination  an  island  which  is  a  member  of  a 
recognised  and  i^artly  free  Christian  family,  and  which  has  written  in 
the  best  blood  of  its  citizens,  scarcely  yet  dry,  its  title  to  share  that 
freedom." 

The    passage    is    parenthetic    in   his  notice  of  Mr.   Dicey's  plea  for  the 
occupation    of    Egypt   by    England.      England    Jias    occui^ied    EgyjDt,    and 
his  arguments  against  the  stcjD  have  become  academic  ;  but 
Egypt.  the  article  retains  vitality,  from  its  protest  against  enlarge- 

ments of  our  Empire  as  increasing  our  already  too  great 
burden  of  responsibility  and  labour,  its  examination  of  the  consequences  that 
would  ensue  from  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  its  ethical  assertion  of  a 
doctrine  ever  present  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  that  our  occupation  of  a 
foreign  land,  be  it  Egypt,  Cyprus,  India,  is  morally  defensible  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  profitable  to  the  nations  thus  subjected,  and  that  we 
can  make  them  see  it  to  be  profitable. 

Appended  to  his  Eastern  Papers  is  a  charming  little  sketch  of  Monte- 
negro, "written  as  a  prose  interpretation  of  Tennyson's  fine  sonnet,  Avhich 
opened  in  1877  the  May  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Montenegro.  and  was  reprinted  in  his  "  Ballads "  volume  of  1880.  The 
tale  of  that  "smallest  aiuong  peoples,"  beating  back  the 
Ottoman  for  five  hundred  years,  is  the  romance  of  modern  history,  a 
heroism  greater  in  triumph  over  numerical  inequality  than  the  repulse 
of  Persia  by  the  Greeks.  It  has  lacked  a  rates  of  epic  stature,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ardent  narrative  embalms  it.  He  reckons  up  its  chiefs, 
"Vladikas,"  as  they  were  called,  Ivan,  Danilo,  St.  Peter,  men  of  giant 
mould,  of  Homeric  simplicity,  of  moral  no  less  than  military  aseendancy, 
holding  episcopal  as  well  as  royal  office.  He  tells  of  its  incredible  mili- 
tary prowess  against  enormous  odds.  Over  and  over  again  a  thousand  of 
its  men  discoiufit  twenty  thousand  Turks ;  once  ten  men  hold  a  castle 
against  ten  thousand  Tvirks.  In  the  war  of  1876  six  actions  are  described, 
in  "which  the  carnage  on  one  side,  the  immunity  on  the  other,  may  com- 
pare with  Clive's  victories  over  the  Bengalee,  or  the  Sirdar's  over  the 
Dervishes.  Ivor  was  the  race  less  admirable  in  peace  than  in  war.  A  code 
of  strictest  rules  prevented  lawlessness  and  licence  ;  the  mansiayer  was 
shot,  the  thief  was  hanged,  the  co^vard,  habited  in  female  clothes,  was 
beaten  by  the  women  with  tlieir  distafTs.  Each  man  has  a  bond  brother, 
or  sociiis ;  in  fight  tliey  stand  by  one  another;  if  one  falls  moi-tally 
wounded  his  brother  slays  him  that  he  may  be  saved  from  Tui-kish  torture 
and  mutilation.  Seduction  and  unchastity  are  never  known,  and  the  women 
are  as  athletic,  as  warlike,  as  patriotic  as  the  men.  In  this  single  instance 
Mr.  Gladstone  lapses  into  anecdote.  A  sister  and  four  bi-others  encounter 
seven  Turks  ;  all  are  killed  except  the  girl  and  one  Tvirk ;  he  offers  her  life 
at  the  price  of  her  honour  ;  she  stabs  him  Avith  her  dagger,  closes  with  him, 
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and  hurls  him  down  a  precipice.  A  Turkish  Aga  murders  a  Montenegrin  : 
his  wife  intercepts  and  slays  him.  The  Aga's  widow  challenges  her  to 
a  duel,  but  comes  to  the  assignation  accom]mnied  by  an  armed  horseman. 
The  girl  shoots  him,  seizes  and  binds  her  faithless  antagonist,  and  takes  her 
to  serve  as  a  bondslave  in  her  home. 

We  may  pass  more  rapidly  over  his  remaining  performances  on  the  field 
of  foreign  politics.     In  1818,  as  another  "vvritei-  has  shown,  he  had  deliveretl 
a  damaging  speech  against  Lord  Palmerston,   rebuking  as 
impertinent    and    unstatesmanlike    the    assumiition    which  Naples. 

made    lilngland    a    censor   niorum   over  the    acts    of    neigh- 
bouring nations.      But  in  the  j^resenee  of  Neapolitan  tyranny  two  years 
later  he  felt  vmable  to  I'etain  this  theory  of  abstinence.      His  letters  to 
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Lord  Aberdeen  in  1851.  Axitli  his  subsetpient  exposure  of  the  lame  and 
im])otcnt  reply  vouchsafed  by  the  Xeapolitnn  Government,  were  eagerly 
adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston.  passed  through  many  etlitions,  exalted  his 
repute  on  the  Continent,  won  the  devotion  of  the  Italian  i)eople,  and 
contributed  no  slight  moral  aid  to  the  already  smouldering  rebellion. 

The  crimes  and  the  expulsion   of   King   Bcmiba   are  ancient  history;    so 
is    the  doA\nfall  of    the    temporal    power,   which  Mr.    Cdadstone  approved 
as    righteous    and    predicted    as    inevitable  in  a  revie'w  of 
Farini's    "Stato    Romano."     His   picture   of  the   dependent,  Rome. 

heli)]ess  l*o])e.    "the  great  mcjidicaut  as  well   as   the   great 
incuiablc  of  Christendom,"  i)erlia]js   comes  neai-er  to  the  higher  eloquence 
than  any  passage  in  his  written  works.     The  motive  of  his  article  on  the 
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Franco-German    war  lias,   I    believe,    never    been    revealed.      He    wrote    it 

under    a    strong    sense    of    i^ublic    duty,   and  Avislied  it  to  bo  anonymous. 

Anonymous  it  could  not  be ;  and  coming-  as  an  open  secret 

Franco-German     from  liis  pen,  it  Mas  felt    at   home  to  be  unbecoming,  and 
^^^-  bitterly  resented  abroad.    Its  condensed  and  graphic  analysis 

of  German  military  proficiency  did  not  balance  the  almost 
minatory  attack  on  Bismarck's  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
the  dislike  toAvards  himself  which  it  inspired  in  Germany  was  long-lived 
and  mischievous.  France,  stripped,  wounded,  and  half  dead,  felt  scant 
gratitude  to  the  mediciner  who  poured  in  not  oil  and  wine  but  vinegar 
and  caustic ;  who  detailed  the  infatuation  and  perverseness  which  had 
caused  the  war,  struck  at  the  fallen  Emperor,  taunted  the  prostrate  nation 
with  its  want  of  jiolitical  sagacity,  its  inability  to  constitute  itself,  the 
capricious,  unstable  changefulness  which  caused  unrest  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours. In  no  less  questionable  taste  was  the  apostrophe  to  "  Happy 
England!"  the  glorification  of  our  noble  selves,  of  our  "unsurpassed  race," 
our  insular,  impregnable  security,  our  maritime  supremacy,  our  monopoly 
of  materials  for  shipbuilding.  Eight  years  later  the  author  acknowledged 
that  certain  of  his  deliverances  had  been  better  unrecorded ;  perhaps 
some  of  us,  thovigh  admitting  the  truth  and  power  of  the  essay,  and 
conceding  that  self-gratulation  was  at  the  moment  natural,  may  even 
confess  to  the  wash  that  he  had  expanded  his  recantation  into  eifacement. 

In  his  papers  on  domestic  politics,   as,  wath  this  one  exception,  in  his 

foreign  political  essays,  Ave  sit  instructed  and  grateful  at  his  feet.     Take 

as    a    specimen  his  description    of    the    British   Cabinet  in 

Domestic  Politics.    "Kin  Beyond  Sea."      He  exhausts  metaphor  in  presenting 

Tlie  Cabinet.  jt ;  it  is  the  Fourth  Power,  parasitical  on  the  other  three  ; 
the  threefold  hinge  on  which  the  portals  of  the  Con- 
stitution turn ;  the  State  centre  of  gravity ;  the  armour  plate  between 
monarch  and  people ;  the  helm  of  the  federal  ship ;  the  clearing-house 
of  political  forces ;  the  meeting  i^oint  of  conflicting  tides ;  the  buffer 
spring  which  neutralises  all  shocks  of  social  union.  Time  "was  its  parent, 
silence  was  its  nurse.  It  rose  noiselessly,  like  Solomon's  temj^le,  like  the 
tall  palm  of  Heber's  poem.  It  is  integral  both  to  Lords  and  Commons, 
nestling  on  behalf  of  both  Avithin  the  precincts  of  Royalty ;  deferential 
to  all  three,  it  OA^errules  them.  The  monarch  is  in  theory  infallible, 
in  practice  coA'enant-bound,  and  it  is  the  Cabinet  AAdiich  holds  him  to  his 
bond.  Great  is  the  virtual  poAA'er  of  the  Sovereign,  he  is  permanent  Avhile 
his  Ministers  are  fugitive.  Parliaments  and  Ministries  pass,  AAdiile  he 
abides  in  life-long  duty ;  he  is  to  them  as  the  oak  in  the  forest  to 
the  annual  harA'est  in  the  field ;  serene  and  leisurely  AA'hile  they  are 
hurried  and  harassed,  he  has  vast  social  influence,  large  actual  preroga- 
tiA'es ;  yet  without  the  Cabinet  he  cannot  act,  since  theirs,  not  his, 
is  the  responsibility  for  action.  And  further,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Sovereign,  the  Cabinet  means  the  Premier.  UnknoAAii  to  the  laAv,  Avith 
}io  official  rank,  no  formal  headship  OA'cr  his  colleagues,  he  is  their  mouth- 
piece to  the  CroAA^n,  their  representatiA^e  to  Parliament  and  people  :  in  his 
adhesion  they  cohere,  his  resignation  scatters  them.  In  theory,  Com- 
mons, Lords,  CroAA'n,  can  each  at  any  moment,  acting  Avithin  its  rights, 
paralyse  the  body  politic ;  but  the  Cabinet  holds  them  all  in  check,  the 
least  A'isible  yet    most  potent   constituent  in  the  unique  organism  which 
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it  balances.  The  sottinc:  of  tlie  sketch  is  as  rich  as  the  analysis  is  lucid  ; 
unrivalled  in  delicate  verbal  Avoikmanship,  an  unravellinj^-  of  subtle,  many- 
sided  paradox,  attainable  only  to  one  who  had  himself  formed  part  of 
the  machine  depictured,  and  assisted  internally  in  its  operation. 

Of  a  different  kind  is  his  duel  with  Mr.  Lo\ve  on  the  extension  of  the 
county  franchise.  In  1832  the  middle  class  had  claimed  the  franchise,  and 
the  claim  was  granted.  To  the  la,te  demand  of  the  urban 
householder  for  like  piivilege  no  reasonable  bar  coxild  be  Franchise, 
alleged  ;  that,  too,  was  conceded  in  1807  ;  and  now  in  1877 
the  villager  was  supplicating  for  equality  Avitli  his  brother  in  the 
towns ;  how  could  it  be  equitably  denied  ?  Mr.  Lowe's  dislike  to  the 
humbler  classes  was  an  idiosyncrasy;  he  believed  of  them  everything 
bad  and  nothing  good.  To  him  the  county  suffrage  was  like  Gloster's 
cliff"  in  Lear;  to  be  i^recipitatecl  from  its  summit  was  to  be  shivered 
like  an  egg.  He  ^^'as  always  a  rebellious  subordinate.  In  1864  he 
had  resigned  his  place  as  Vice-President  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment over  a  quarrel  about  Church  schools,  regretting  his  haste  after  a 
time,  and  making  his  moan  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  line  from  the  Latiii 
Grammar — Vapido,  Veneo,  Exulo,  Fio.  "I  am  beaten,  sold,  turned  out, 
and  done  ! "  In  1860  he  opposed  the  Gladstone  Reform  Bill  in  a  series  of 
magnificent  speeches ;  and  now,  when  a  further  instalment  of  the 
accursed  thing  seemed  imminent,  he  remonstrated  by  an  article  to  which 
this  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Avas  an  answer.  It  traverses  Lowe's  arguments  by 
an  api^eal  to  experience  :  we  fell  down  a  precipice  in  1832,  and  were  the 
better  for  it ;  we  fell  down  another  in  1807,  and  are  none  the  worse — 
wherein  does  this  third  declivity  differ  from  the  other  two  V  Is  there 
an  essential  distinction  between  the  artisan  and  labourer  ?  Is  the  one 
more  selfish  than  the  other  ?  Selfishness  is  a  high-class  vice,  decreasing 
as  you  descend.  Is  he  more  swayed  by  passion '?  Villages,  less  crowded 
than  urban  populations,  are  less  amenable  to  the  political  electricity  which 
produces  passion.  Hodge  pays  his  taxes,  creates  wealth,  takes  social  rank 
as  husband  and  father,  no  less  than  the  operative  or  tradesman  of  the 
town  ;  give  him  citizenship,  make  him  a  patriot,  teach  him  to  love  as  well 
as  serve  his  country.  His  own  views  lagged  far  behind  the  later  electoral 
creed  of  Radicals  ;  he  repudiated  payment  of  members,  manhood  suffrage, 
redistribution  of  seats,  cordially  hated  the  idea  of  women's  electoral  lights, 
defended  the  plural  vote.  Yet  ever  and  again  peeps  out  his  trust  in  the 
working  man,  which  found  vent  in  his  famous  "flesh  and  blood"  protest; 
a  dictum  which  earned  for  him  the  sneers  of  the  fcAV,  but  enthroned  him 
in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  multitude.  It  is  worth  while  to  read 
Lowe's  reply,  a  piece  of  clever  special  pleading,  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  too, 
knew  how  to  quibble,  as  his  Avritings  often  shoAV ;  so  that  the  reply  and 
the  rejoinder  taken  together  make  an  instructive  exhibition  of  SAVord-play. 

Mr.    Gladstone's    educational    dissertations  Avere  rightly  limited    to  the 
history  and  work  of  Universities.    He  had  no  experience  as  a  teacher,  but 
Ills  brilliant  University  career  and  his  long  connection  "\A'ith 
Oxford  as  its  Member  invested  him  with  academic  authorit.\'.        Education  : 
In    his    inaugural  address   as    Lord    Rector    of    Edinburgh,       Universities. 
assuming — Avhat  probably  cannot  be  maintained — that  Uni- 
versities   are   essentially    Chi-istian    institutions,   he    pictures   them  as  the 
garners    in    which  are  stored  the   mental  treasures  accunuilated  by  each 
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generation  ;  iutcllectual  factories  for  the  methodising  and  application  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  as  they  came  snccessively  into  existence.  The 
seven  sciences  blazoned  to-day  in  the  qnadrangle  of  the  Oxford  schools 
snfficed  for  early  times  ;  to  tliem  were  added,  first  Roman  law,  then  Greek, 
then  medicine.  Through  tnrbnlent  mediaeval  times  they  sheltered  learning, 
established  a  far-reaching  gnild  of  philosojDhic  energy,  terminated  fendal 
isolation,  set  np  a  higher  universal  in  the  place  of  a  lower  local  life.  Sadly 
he  admits  the  decadence  in  the  Universities  of  the  jDresent  time ;  the  loss 
of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  study  pampered  by  endownlents,  learning 
valued  for  itself  no  longer,  but  for  its  bearing  on  material  success.  Yet 
he  fondly  dwells  upon  the  corporate  feeling,  the  venerated  traditions, 
the  aif ectionate  associations,  inspired  by  the  Universities  of  to-day,  adulates 
the ''princely  gift"  of  teaching  power  which  stamps  the  best  professors  as 
the  posterity  of  Bacon,  Grosseteste,  Rich  ;  upholds,  with  the  onesidedness 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  subjects  he  undervalued  were  unknown,  the 
paramount  value  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  instruments  to  train 
and  not  to  stock  the  mind. 

With  yet  more  personal  feeling  and  with  a  sense  of  closer  continuity  he 
returned  thirty-two  years  later  to  his  theme  in  an  address  at  Oxford.  The 
lapse  of  time  had  infused  greater  breadth  into  his  views.  At  Edinburgh  the 
Universities  were  to  him  daughters  or  handmaids  of  the  Church,  at  Oxford 
they  represent  the  self-assertion  of  the  lay  mind  as  an  independent  and 
rival  element,  the  "  world-power"  inherent  in  them  gaining  upon  the  Church- 
power  as  years  went  on.  The  oldest  modern  Universities  he  pronoiinced  to 
be  Italian,  following  the  intellectual  impulse  gained  by  Christendom  from 
the  Crusades  ;  in  one  place  grafted  on  the  popular  teaching  of  an  individual, 
in  another  springing  up  through  voluntary  combination  of  local  scholars,  or 
perhaps  from  instruction  supplied  by  the  great  monastic  bodies.  The  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second  saw  Oxford  formally  constituted,  with  near  three 
thousand  students,  presenting  an  unbroken  list  of  famous  schoolmen  in 
one  century,  of  Renascence  luminaries  in  another.  Feeble  in  Reformation 
times,  she  yet  reared  Richard  Hooker  and  founded  the  Royal  Society  ;  but 
confronts  the  Cambridge  triad.  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  with  no  greater 
name  than  that  of  Locke.  Even  in  her  eighteenth  century  decay  she  pro- 
duced John  Wesley,  Dr.  Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  Gibbon,  Berkeley,  Butler. 
Superficial  and  from  without  as  compared  with  such  essays  as  that  of 
Mark  Pattison  on  Oxford  studies,  it  is  a  gaily  written  yet  learned  lecture, 
opening  side  lights  into  literary  history,  at  once  a  soothing  tribute  to 
academic  self-complacency  and  a  useful  abstract  of  Oxonian  annals. 

In  an  address  to  the  Lancashiie  Mechanics'  Institute  in  1860,  he  surveyed 

the  subject  of    examinations,   viewing  them  as  first  in  value  among    the 

material  and  social  changes  of  the  day.     He  saAv  in  them 

Examinations,  the  necessary  educational  stimulus  of  an  age  too  busy  to 
love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  yet  heeding  knowledge 
as  an  avenue  to  success  and  progress  ;  saw,  too,  their  practical  value  as 
an  automatic  discoverer  of  the  men  best  qualified  for  public  service ; 
dwelt  on  their  power  of  generating  ready  command  of  knowledge,  clear 
perception  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  facts  absorbed,  facility 
in  concentrating  the  energies  iipon  each  single  point  in  tiu'n.  Finally, 
with  a  flash  of  his  habitual  tenderness  towards  the  proletarian  class,  he 
noted  that    of    one    hundred  and  eighty   persons    receiving    at   his  hands 
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certificates  and  prizes,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were 
wage-earning  workers,  "  stealing  the  fragments  of  their  time  from  rest 
and  sleejD,  and  offering  them  up,  like  solitary  widows'  mites,  in  the 
honest  devotion  of  an  effort  after  self-improvement." 


/'ii"f',     M'lu  lit  ii!i<!  \rw>nun,  Lim.,  Brigltto'i. 
THE    PRINCE    CONSORT. 


Biographical   criticism   is  reflex :    the  biogi-apher   is   bomid  to  his   hero, 
and  must   bring  out  impartially  all  his  manifestations  ;  •  the  critic  reveals 
his  own  moral    elements    by   raising   into  i)rominenee    for 
eidogy   or  disa[)proval  selected   points  in    the  biographer's        Biography, 
delineation.       Applying      this      to      the      most      prolonged 
and   thoughtfid  of  Mr.   Giladstone's  biographical  notices,  his  review  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  life,  we  find  IiItti  marking  off  for  admiration  three  points 
in  the  Prince's  character.      First,   his  Avell-ordered  life,  which  found  room 
for   bodily    exercise,   artistic    (Mijoyment.    Court    functicns,   family    duties, 
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public    business,    practical    pliilautliroi)y ;    seeing    life    steadily  and    seeing 
it    wliole,   grasi)ing  all    its   aspects    with    philosophic    penetration    no    less 

than     external     activity.       Secondly,     his     retention     into 
Prince  Consort,     matvirity    of    youtlifnJ,    boyish     freshness  ;     he    "was    what 

Novalis  has  called  a  grown-iip  child.  Thirdly,  his  untiring 
sense  of  dnty  ;  not  as  an  abstract  conception,  but  as  the  will-service  of 
one  living  ever  in  his  Great  Taskmaster's  eye.  Much  he  owed  to  external 
aids ;  to  the  supremely  methodical  German  education,  from  which  all 
Avaste  is  eliminated  ;  to  the  jDcrsonal  influence  of  his  uncle  Leopold  and  his 
tutor  Stockmar.  The  first  schemed  his  marriage,  with  preparations  so 
skilfully  concealed  as  to  leave  full  room  for  the  roinance  of  voluntary 
choice ;  the  second  guided  not  only  his  celibate  youth  but  his  early 
difficult  Avedded  years,  with  a  sagacity  which,  failing  sometimes  on 
points  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner,  "vvas  as  invaluable  as  it  was  systematic 
and  devoted.  A  more  difficult  task  than  that  imposed  on  the  young 
Prince  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  history ;  he  was  to  neutralise  by  mas- 
culine aid  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  a  female  ruler,  yet  to  live  a  relative  life, 
sinking  his  own  individuality  in  hers.  The  highest  intellectual  superiority 
was  to  be  abnegated  by  equivalent  moral  self-denial ;  his  unwearied  and 
all-embracing  energy,  i^ulsing  along  every  social  avenue  of  his  adopted 
country,  was  to  effect  itself  only  through  his  wife  ;  reversing  Milton's 
arrogant  epigram,  she  was  to  be  for  England  onlj",  he  for  England  in 
her.  The  marriage  was  "  an  experiment  in  the  science  and  art  of 
politics  for  the  civilised  Avorld  "  :  and  its  amazing  success  ^vas  absolutely 
due  to  him.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  high  and  low  by  the  Minuing  Royal  object  lesson  of  those 
twenty  happy  years ;  Queen  and  Prince,  together  in  the  visible  unity  of 
tender  domestic  love  or  the  associated  pursuits  of  highest  culture,  a 
source  of  joj'  and  admiration  to  the  millions  who  beheld  them  in  their 
repeated  progresses,  and  who  exchanged  the  languor  of  traditional  loyalty 
for  the  flow  of  personal  aff'ection  ;  the  metropolitan  comiuercial  anima- 
tion generated  by  the  presence  of  a  splendid  Court  ;  the  beneficent 
agency  of  that  Court  in  compelling  a  lofty  standard  of  conduct  "SAithin 
the  highest  circles  of  society,  frowning  dow^n  and  putting  out  of  fashion 
vulgar  ostentation,  selfish  idleness,  conjugal  immorality. 

Popular,  Ml'.  Gladstone  admits,  the  Prince  ^^  as  not :  the  insular  pre- 
judice against  foreigners  retarded  even  his  convincing  i-efutation  of  its 
reasonableness ;  jealousy  of  his  occult  ascendancy  in  the  royal  closet 
swelled  at  one  time  into  an  angry  outcry,  which,  so  soon  as  it  found  voice 
in  Parliament,  was  silenced  once  for  all  by  the  half-contemptuous  denials 
and  energetic  assurances  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
His  pure  life  rebuked  and  irritated  the  licentioiisness  of  rank  and 
wealth;  his  cautious  rule  of  never  visiting  a  lady  without  the  company  of 
an  equerry,  Avhile  it  prevented  scandal,  maintainetl  aloofness  and  i)re- 
vented  intimate  regard.  Mr.  Gladstone  specifies  these  draAvbacks,  dAAells, 
too,  on  the  Prince's  manifest  endeavoiu;  to  pick  the  bi'ains  of  CA'ery  man 
AA'ith  AA'honi  he  came  in  contact  for  his  OAvn  mental  improA'ement,  as 
l)re\'enting  absolute  ease  in  his  society.  AVith  a  smile  Ave  picture  our 
great  talker,  eager  then  as  noAv  to  poui'  out  his  boundless  stores,  checked 
and  slightly  mortified  by  the  persistence  of  his  Prince,  too  Imsy  to  be  an 
auditor  tanfum,  holding  fast  by  courtlj'  prerogative  the  role  of  questioner. 
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His  notice  of  Blanco   White,   the  gifted,   the  picturesque,    the  hapless, 
whose  autobiography  is  amongst  the  five  or  six  "Confessions"    of   minds 
powerful  and    tem]iest-tossed  which  claim   an    exceptional 
niche    in    the    librai-y   of  the  ijsychological  humanist,  is  a      Blanco  White, 
theological     allocution    merely.       Throughout    the    man    is 
sunk    in    the    heretic.      The    notable    Xorman  Macleod.   GlasgoAV    minister, 
editor  of  Good    Words,   Court  preacher  and   Queen's    favourite,   a   shiewd 
man    of    the    world,   elastic,    receptive,   mobile,   appeals    to 
the  Presbyterianism  in  his  Scottish  blood,  shocks  his  rigid  Macieod. 

dogmatism.  Like  all  original  and  i)rogressive  men  who 
abide  through  life  in  the  ecclesiastical  ti'ammels  of  theii-  youth,  3Iaclcod 
bristled  with  diverting  contradictions.  A  "sound  Calviuist,"'  he  defied 
the  Westminster  Confession ;  an 
"  Establishmentarian  from  toyt  to 
toe,"  he  hated  and  tiied  to  evade 
subscription;  he  disbelieved  eternal 
]Kinisliment,  demolished  Sabba- 
tarianism, i^rayed  for  the  dead, 
prefei-red  the  "•  living  Church  to 
the  dead  Bible,"  yet  retained  the 
full  confidence  of  his  narroAV  de- 
nomination and  the  passionate  love 
of  his  jealously  polemical  flock. 
And  if  his  aberrations  are  amusing, 
so  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  comments 
on  them.  Xot  educated  in  New- 
man's Oxford,  "he  had  not  fxill 
possession  of  the  grounds  ol" 
dogma " ;  open  to  the  wiles  of 
the  rationalishig  spirit,  he  "  never 
was  at  heart  a  rationalist " ;  he 
"  sailed  over  the  abysses  of  specu- 
lation, but  failed  to  somid  them"; 
his  intellect  threatened  to  swamp 
the  shi]).  but  his  large  heart 
trimmed  it.  An  ej^isode  in  the 
review  is  an  exhortation  to  the 
English    clergy    to    take    a     lesson 

from  Scottisli  jjidpits :  3Ir.  Gladstone's  respectful  allusions  to  tlie  jejune 
commonplace  of  Anglican  preaching  testifies  pathetically  to  innumerable 
Suutlays  in  which  the  great  C'lun-ch-goer  i)aid  for  his  pious  regularity  at 
prayers  by  his  reluctant  martyrdom  under  sermons. 

His  handling  of   O'Coniiell   is  magnanimous  and  tender,   singularly  free 
from    allusions    to    the    Home    Rule    struggle  —  at    its    fiercest    when    the 
book    came     out.       He    sees    in    the    famous    Liberator    the 
greatest  Irishman  Avho  ever  lived  :  leader,  not  unsuccessfully,  O'Connell. 

of  the  weakest  among  nations  against  the  strongest.     The 
classes  of   Ireland   were  against  him  :  by  direct  single-handed  agency  he 
disciplined   and  led  its  masses.     His  domestic  life  Avas  touchingly  beautiful; 
liis   love  of  justice  boundless,   over-riding  all  personal  or  party  bias.     Ex- 
cepting   Follett,   he  was  the  ablest  advocate  of   the  century ;   inferior  to 
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Brougham  iii  Parliamentary  eloquence,  far  before  him  as  a  platform 
orator.  Over-censiired  and  nndervahied  by  Englishmen  in  his  lifetime, 
he  was  yet  a  prophet,  and  deserved  a  ])r()phet's  reward  :  generously  and 
disinterestedly  Mr.  Gladstone  devotes  himself  to  besi^eak  it. 

Unreserved  and  devout  is  the  homage  i)aid,  in  the  one  more  biographical 

tribute    we    need    examine,    to    the    noble    missionai-y.     Bishop    Coleridge 

Patteson.      1    well    remember    him    at    Oxfoixl,     one    of    a 

Bishop  Patteson.    charming  Balliol   and  Trinity  set,  a  cricketer   and  a   hard 

reader,  full  of   fun  and   frolic.     He  kept  his  seriousness  oiit 

of  sight :  at  fourteen  years  old   a  sermon  from  Selwyn,  departing  to  his 

New   Zealand  mission  field,    had  determined  his  future  career  ;  and  after 

a  short  spell  of  curate  work  at 
home,  folloAving  on  his  degree  and 
fellowship,  he  left  England  for  ever, 
to  become  the  great  prelate's  right 
hand  in  Southern  seas,  to  take  charge 
ere  long,  himself  as  bishop,  of  the 
Melanesiau  Islands,  to  carry  out  in 
them  the  double  task  of  couA^erting 
heathens  to  Christianity,  savages  to 
civilisation.  For  eleven  years  his 
beneficent  career  continued ;  his  death 
at  Nukapu,  a  victim  not  to  native 
hostility,  but  to  British  greed  and 
cruelty,  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
He  turned  to  account  his  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  languages ;  he 
spoke  twenty-three  Oceanic  tongues, 
reducing  many  of  them  to  grammar. 
Max  Muller  has  sadly  told  us  how 
much  comparative  jjliilology,  how 
much  linguistic  science  not  to  be  re- 
claimed, lie  buried  with  him  in 
Pacific  depths.  The  lives  of  saints 
are  wont  to  nauseate  ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  not  cant,  and  Pat- 
teson soared  high  above  the  typical 
paragon  of  the  synagogues  ;  as  Thel- 
Avall  in  the  Alfoxden  glen  elected  to  forget  the  jars  and  conflicts  of  the 
world  of  politics,  so  in  this  quiet  threnody  the  affectations  of  sect- 
arianism and  the  bitterness  of  theology  exhale :  there  remain  the  hope- 
fulness and  serenity,  the  courage  and  triumph,  of  the  religion  which 
animates  the  brave  man's  conflict  here,  and  lights  his  way,  past  mis- 
conception and  disappointment, 

'•To  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is  peace." 

We  have  next  to  consider  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  literary  critic.  His 
Homeric  writings,  from  18.58  onwards,  have  been  deftly  sketched  in 
these  pages ;  and  my  memory  goes  back  to  his  first  appearance  as  a 
Homerologist,  a  year  before  the  publication  of  the  earliest  work  there  cited. 
The    "Oxford    Essays"  of    1857   opened    with    a.  paper  from   his   pen   on 
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"  The  Place  of  Homer  in  Classical  Education  and  Historic  Inquiry,"  whose 
novelty  and  power  accredited  him  for  the  first  time  as  a  Homeric  teacher. 
I    recollect    him    as    a    guest    at    the    Oxford  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's in  1858,   the   dinner  party  being  followed   by  a  large        Literature, 
gathering    of    college    tutors    anxious    to    hear    his    views.  Homer. 

I  can  see  him  as  he  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing- 
room,  the  broad  forehead  and  gleaming  eyes,  the  arms  crossed  upon 
the  breast,  while  the  men  thronged  around  him  to  question  and  to  listen ; 
the  infirm  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Williams,  joining  them,  his  lame  leg- 
resting  on  a  chair.  I  recall  his  authoritative,  didactic  delivery—"  I  am 
of  opinion — I  conceive — my  judgment  is  " — the  jDronouucement  of  a 
recognised  dictator  on  points  which  he  had  mastered,  and  in  which 
those  around  him  bowed  to  his  instruction.  The  object  of  his  paper  was 
to  vindicate  for  Homer  the  position  not  only  of  a  poet,  but  of  a 
historian,  as  a  trusty  chronicler  of  religion,  ethics,  civil  polity,  history 
and  ethnology,  manners,  art,  society,  in  a  palaeozoic  world  ;  as  achieving 
for  the  Aiyan  races  Avhat  Avas  done  for  the  Semitic  by  the  Old  Testament, 
recovering  and  recording  the  original  form  of  European  as  distinct  from 
Asiatic  civilisation.  To  him,  and  not  to  the  Greek  dramatists,  he  sends  us 
for  primaeval  Hellenic  life ;  to  his  fresh  and  genuine  narration,  not  to  their 
second-hand  and  imitative  mannerism.  To  relate  history,  not  myth,  was, 
he  argued,  the  obvious  intention  of  the  poet ;  his  minute  precision, 
his  elaborate  detail,  point  to  conscious  accurate  record ;  sometimes  even 
poetic  beauty  is  sacrified  to  historic  purpose  where  matter  interesting 
to  particular  Greek  races  can  be  ijroduced ;  while  merely  imaginative 
embellishment  would  have  been  tested  and  contradicted  in  every  such 
case  by  the  comparatively  recent  traditions  of  his  hearers. 

Proceeding  on  to  more  debatable  ground,  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  the 
date  of  the  poem  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  siege,  pronounces  the 
text  to  be  trustworthy,  showing  incidentally  his  illimitable  knowledge 
of  each  and  every  line  ;  asserts  the  authorshiiD  of  a  blind  Mseonides  one 
and  indivisible,  recalls  his  heroic  personages  from  the  land  of  fable  and 
shadow  to  the  substantiality  of  flesh  and  blood.  Let  boys— is  the  moral 
deduced — let  boys  read  Homer  for  his  grammar,  diction,  poetry ;  let 
men  read  him  as  revealing  an  antiquity  religious,  social,  moral ;  as  mapping 
that  humanity  which  is  the  proper  study  of  mankind. 

This  summary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views,  on  both  their  hortatory  and 
critical  side,  is  amplified  in  his  later  works.  How  is  it  sustained,  modified, 
or  contradicted,  by  the  resultant  of  Homeric  scholarship  to-day  ?  The 
historical  value  of  the  poems  is  now  cordially  accepted  ;  they  are  held 
to  occupy  the  blank  which,  thus  filled  by  them  alone,  unbrokenly  de- 
velops into  the  later  Hellenic  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of 
their  authorship  is  discarded.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  referred  incon- 
testably  to  the  minds  of  separate  creators.  The  tale  of  Troy  is  a  poetic 
creation  resting  on  no  evidence  but  the  poet's  OAvn  :  it  Avould  be  fantastic 
to  treat  it  as  a  solar  myth,  illogical  to  deduct  the  supernatural  element 
and  claim  the  residuum  as  historical.  A  Troad  city  may  have  been  cap- 
tured by  Greek  warriors,  an  Agamemnon  have  abducted  a  Briseis,  an 
Achilles  slain  a  Hector ;  further  than  this,  the  canons  of  historical 
criticism  forbid  to  go. 

Devoted  to  the  study  of  Dante,    and    quoting    him    incessantly    in    all 
2d 
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his  writings,   it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  added  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  Dantesque  literature  which  has  of  late  years  proceeded 

from  English  pens.      He  cites  him  as  a  great  ChiTrchman, 
Dante.  a   great  theologian,  a  profound   thinker  :    one  wishes   that 

he  had  lived  to  read  the  eloquent  dissertation  of  Siguor 
M.  Perini,  published  not  long  after  his  death,  to  prove  the  great  poet's 
surprising  knowledge  of  the  highest  problems  in  science.  In  his  poems 
he  alludes  to  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation,  describes  accurately 
the  origin  of  rain,  understands  the  prismatic  character  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  the  imperfect  condition  of  existing  astronomy,  he  seems 
to  have  embraced  only  those  conceptions  which  later  researches  have 
shown  to  be  correct :  the  true  theory  of  the  tides,  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  structvire  of  the  galaxy.  One 
thinks  how  eagerly  Mr,  Gladstone  w^ould  have  caught  at  facts  like  these, 
alien  to  his  own  reading,  yet  shedding  glory  on  his  idol. 

Of  English  poets  Tennyson  held  unquestionably  the  closest  place  in 
his  regard.      In  many  of  his  essays,   thought  after  thought    finds    shape 

in  Tennysonian  imagery.     In  the  Prince  Consort's  character 
Tennyson.         he  sees     "that  pure  severity  of  perfect  light"    to   which 

poor  Guinevre  came  too  late  to  render  homage  ;  extracts 
lines  from  the  same  poem  to  express  his  bewilderment  at  Macaulay's 
ineradicable  equanimity;  comx3ares  the  House  of  Lords,  biding  its  time 
for  sinister  action  against  the  Commons,  to  Modred  eyeing  Lancelot ; 
applies  William's  sneer  at  Harold  to  the  Conference  considering  the 
claiins  of  Greece,  the  last  campaigns  of  yielding  France  to  the  "ruining 
and  overthrow"  of  Arthur's  closing  fights. 

Let  us  learn  from  his  own  pen  w^hat  ^vere  the  qualities  of  this  great 
writer  ^vhicli  so  closely  enthralled  and  informed  him.  His  review, 
written  in  1859,  covers  less  than  one-half  of  Tennyson's  published 
poems,  extending  only  to  the  first  instalment  of  the  Idylls.  Within 
these  limits,  comprising  probably  the  flower  of  his  verses,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  impressed  by,  first,  the  stern  infanticide  with  which,  as  his  genius 
matured,  he  supi^ressed  those  earlier  poems  which  fell  below  his  ascending 
standard  of  perfection.  Secondly,  he  hails  him  as  the  jDoet  of  woman ;  not, 
that  is,  like  Tasso,  as  the  favourite  of  "u^omen  readers  rather  than  of  men, 
but  as  studying  and  representing  women  in  fonn,  motive,  capability. 
He  thirdly  notes  the  increasing  frequency  and  felicity  of  metaphor  and 
simile  which  mark  his  later  verses,  placing  him  with  a  somewhat  rash 
superlative  at  the  head  of  all  poets  in  his  dexterously  conceived  and 
articulately  drawn  raids  into  nature  for  appropriate  illustration  of  his 
thoughts.  Fourthly,  he  praises  his  severity  of  diction,  so  far  softening 
even  coarse  images  as  never  to  lapse  into  vulgarity,  together  w^ith  his 
chastity  of  style,  which  disentangles,  poetises,  elevates,  the  most  intract- 
able and  rude  materials  :  sees  in  him,  finally,  "  the  form  and  fashion  of 
a  true  poet ;  delicate  insight  into  beauty,  refined  perception  of  harmony, 
sympathetic  observance  of  nature,  dominance  of  the  constructive  faculty, 
and  that  rare  gift,  the  thorough  mastery  and  loving  vise  of  his  native 
tongue." 

The  value  of  the  detailed  criticism  is  subjective,  revealing  rather  the 
fashioning  of  the  critic's  taste  than  the  excellence,  patent  or  recondite,  of 
the  poet.    With  Homer  here  as  ever  on  the  brain,  he  challenges  Qi]none 
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as  classical  not  Troad,  Ulysses  as  a  restricted  fragment  from  a  cosmic 
character.  He  shows  oblivion  rather  than  disparagement  of  some  among 
the  exquisite  early  lyrical  pieces ;  the  Shakespearian  insight  of  Isabel, 
the  organlike  swell  of  the  Dying  Swan,  the  unsurpassed  music  of  the 
Lotus-eaters  and  the  Gardener's  Daughter,  the  antiphone  of  the  Two 
Voices,  the  magnificent  sermon  of  the  Palace  of  Art ;  Avhile  in  honouring 
the  "Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington"  as  "worthy  of  its  immortal 
subject,"  he  counters  the  general  consensus  which  sees  in  it  the  first  of  the 
Ijaureate's  decadent  pieces.  "In  Memoriam"  he  touches  briefly,'  refusing 
to  analyse  intrusively  that  sacred  apotheosis  of  grief.  One  penetrating 
criticism  he  offers,  that  it  is  impersonal  as  well  as  personal,  rescued 
throughout  from  egotism  as  being  the  cry  of  the  whole  human  race 
rather  than  of  the   single   mourner. 

In  dealing  with  the  Idylls  he  lay  under  a  two-fold  disadvantage  :  he 
could  but  conjecture  the  line  which  their  later  expression  was  to  follow, 
and  he  knew  the  prose  romance  only  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  compila- 
tion. The  genesis  and  growth  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  first  as  Breton 
folk-tales,  then  shaped  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  into  a  pseudo-historical 
narrative,  swollen  by  the  engraftment  of  independent  legends,  Catholicised 
by  the  late  inventions  of  San  Graal  and  the  stainless  knight  Sir  Galahad, 
had  not  passed  into  our  literary  history  at  the  time  he  wrote.  His  dis- 
cernment in  his  personages  of  consanguinity  with  Homeric  types  will 
strike  most  of  us  as  far-fetched,  nor  can  the  poems  "without  violence  be 
compacted  into  an  epic.  In  Tennyson's  sequences,  as  in  their  original  in- 
ception, they  remain  a  series  of  distinct  romances,  the  actors  connected 
by  genealogical  ties,  and  bound  up  in  a  common  lelation  to  Arthur,  To 
Aveave  the  tales  into  a  whole  would  be  to  mar  the  integrity  of  each,  as 
pearls  suifer  from  the  i^erforation  which  unites  them  in  a  necklace. 
Tennyson's  own  idea  was  rather  that  of  Spenser,  allegorical;  "by  King 
Arthur  I  always  meant  the  Sovil,  and  by  the  Hound  Table  the  passions 
and  capacities  of  a  man,"  Into  the  workmanship  of  these  splendid  pieces 
Mr.  Gladstone  enters  with  joassionate  delight ;  his  admiration  rising 
through  Enid  with  her  Griselda-like  fortunes,  Vivien,  the  Maid  of  Astolat, 
till  before  the  wonderful  interview  in  Guinevre  between  the  forgiving 
husband  and  the  repentant  wife  the  critic  melts  into  the  Avorshipper, 

His    vindication    of    Sheridan,    one    of    the    last    things     he    wrote,    is 
scrappy ;     more    like     dinner-table    talk    than    measured    contribution    to 
literary   history.      It  jirotests  'against  the  current  view  of 
him    as    a  brilliant    evanescent    meteor,   shining    out    once         Sheridan. 
for  all  iu  the  Begum  speech,  then  scattered  into  darkness  ; 
asserts   his  diligence  as   a  statesman  no  less  than  his  pi'e-cminence  as  an 
orator,  says  nothing  of  his  sparkling  comedies.     Its  motive  is  to  be  found 
probably  in  what  he  calls  the  "moral   grandeur"   of  Sheridan's   sustained 
opi)osition  to  the  Irish  Union,  at  the  head  of    a  small  minority  enfeebled 
by  Fox's  secession. 

But  of  high  and  lasting  value  is  the  prolonged  declamation  in  A\hich, 
having  knelt  before  the  shrine  of   the  first    contemporary 
English  poet,  he  lays  a  wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  its  most         Macaulay. 
brilliant  historian  and  essayist.      In  richness  of  colouring, 
effectiveness  of  grouping,  and  rhetorical  point,  this  paper  seems  to  me  the 
best  he    ever    wrote.      Steeping    himself    in    Macaulay's    Avritings,   he    liad 
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caught  .souiethinp:  of  Maeaulay's  style  ;  the  resonant  antithesis,  tlie  clatter 
of  liistoric  alhisio)i,  the  squandered  wealth  of  metaphor,  the  munificent 
prodigality  of  pi*aise,  the  measured  finality  of  peroration.  There  was  much 
common  to  the  two  men,  their  love  of  books  as  books,  body  as  well  as  soul, 
habiliment  as  Avell  as  text,  their  omnivorous  reading,  their  fluency,  their 
partisanshij:*,  their  rushing  into  talk  and  writing  as  a  physical  relief  to  the 
o'er-fraught  brain,  their  passionate  absorption  in  the  topic,  weighty  or 
trivial,  of  the  moment,  their  unbroken  }noral  rectitude.  Spots  there  are 
in  the  Macaulay  sun.  Imt  Mr.  Gladstone  moves  uneasily  in  tracing  them. 
His  dislike  of  Peel  shocks  Feel's  devoted  follower  ;  it  is  admitted  sadly  that 

he  had  not  wroiight  the  Christian 
dogma  into  the  texture  of  his  mind, 
an  operation  which  might  or  might 
not  have  been  to  him,  as  to  his  critic, 
"  a  spring  of  improvement  and  de- 
light," but  under  which  Macaulay 
would  certainly  have  ceased  to  be 
Macaulay.  His  love  of  ijolygamic 
Milton  revives  Mr.  Gladstone's  an- 
cient horror  of  the  Divorce  Coiirt ; 
liis  contempt  for  St.  Augustine  and 
sui)erficial  conception  of  Bacon  in 
the  past,  his  hatred  of  Brougham, 
underrating  of  Carlyle.  flagellation 
of  Croker  and  of  poor  Robert  Mont- 
gomery in  the  present,  grate  suc- 
cessively on  his  admirer's  nerves, 
though  we  may  thank  this  last 
merciless  vivisection  for  a  delicious 
epigram,  in  which  the  public  is  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Gladstone  "to  look  on 
and  see  the  immortal  terrier  Avorry- 
ing  the  mortal  mouse.'' 

But  his  appreciation  of  Maeaulay's 
merits  is  at  once  discriminating  and 
complete.  He  is  pronounced  unique  among  mortals  in  his  combination  of 
intellectual  with  ethical  endowments.  Their  combination  is  even  paradoxical ; 
he  Avas  at  once  splendid  and  simple,  vindictive  and  tendei*,  unsentimental 
yet  tearfully  emotional,  a  frank  Avorldling  yet  a  preua;  cheraliev.  Hia 
bounty  kept  pace  with  his  success,  his  fame  with  both.  Of  the  vices  incident 
to  authorship  he  is  categorically  acquitted,  while  to  his  fastidious  care  in 
composition  and  his  jealousy  of  solecism  and  incorrectness,  the  literature  of 
a  slipshod  generation  owes  an  ineffaceable  debt.  The  poetical  element  in 
his  teiiiperament  was  no  less  joervading  than  the  i^hetorical ;  if  his  memory 
sometimes  swamped  his  mind,  if  the  scenic  habit  of  his  genius  didled  his 
capacity  for  analysis,  if  his  preternaturally  luminous  view  of  what  he 
recognised  as  truth,  and  'the  incredible  mass  of  knowledge  which  sustained 
it,  made  him  inexorabl>'  impregnable  to  contradiction,  these  defects,  no 
less  than  his  gorgeous  qualities  of  ease  in  moAeinent,  perspicuity  of  matter, 
wealth  of  illustration,  force  of  impact,  against  which  they  Aveigh  as  dust 
in    the    balance,    constitute    his    literary    completeness.       Postei'ity    may 
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study  him  perhaps  with  some  reserve  and  scrutiny,  Avith  help  from,  rather 
than  acceptance  of,  his  sohitions  of  historical  problems.  But  study  him 
they  must  and  will ;  while  the  names  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  ring 
in  the  ears  of  civilised  men,  with  them,  though  on  a  lower  throne  and  in  a 
less  imperial  chamber,  Macaulay  will  inevitably  be  found. 

In   view  of  this  finely    appreciative  estimate    it   is  apposite  to  inquire, 
apart    from  the    didactic    value    and    self-revealing    enlightenment    of    his 
written    works,   into    the    merits    of  Mr.   Gladstone's  style. 
With  the  great  masters  of  prose  in  this  century,  Avith  De    Mr.  Gladstone's 
Quincey,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Newman,  no  one,  Ave  suppose,  Avill  "Style." 

class  him.  Diversity  of  learning,  firmness  of  grasj),  AA'idth 
of  range,  directness  of  informing  utterance,  stamp  almost  e\"ery  paragraph 
of  his  voluminous  Avriting  ;  he  is  never  taAvdry,  never  hackneyed,  never 
grandiloquent,  incongruous,  commonplace  ;  and  yet— he  is  never  eloquent  I 
Probably  no  single  passage  from  his  pen  could  rank  among  the  choice  morsels 
of  pure  prose  Avhich  Ave  cull  from  the  models  of  English  style.  His  speeches 
owed  their  transcendent  force  to  other  than  literary  merit :  dissociated  from 
the  jDcrsonality,  the  gleaming  eye,  bell-like  voice,  enforcing  gestures, 
torrential  eA^idence  of  self-couAaction,  they  flashed  forth  no  bursts  of 
rhapsody,  celestial  at  once  in  imagination,  picturesqueness,  melody,  such  as, 
in  Burke's  arraignment  of  Hyder  Ali  or  the  Chaeronea  fight  of  Demosthenes, 
made  the  hearers  gasp  and  hold  their  breath  as  in  the  presence  of  super- 
natural inspiration.  And  his  Avriting  lacked  the  instinct  or  the  leisure  for 
the  litixce  labor,  for  the  revising,  correcting,  reshaping,  perfecting  toil  on 
Avhich  inspiration  AA'aits.  Macaulay  subjected  the  headlong  transcript  of 
first  impressions  to  what  someone  calls  "terrible"  labour.  The  copyists  in 
the  Indian  Education  Office  AA^ere  able  to  pick  out  at  a  glance  any  manu- 
script of  his  from  a  pile  of  others  by  the  multiplicity  of  black  erasi\"e  blurs 
Avhich  marked  each  page.  The  proofs  of  the  blotted  copy  Avere  blotted  in 
their  turn,  until  CA'ery  line  of  text  satisfied  both  eye  and  ear,  CA^ery  paragraph 
concluded  Avitli  a  telling  sentence,  CA'ery  sentence  floAA'ed  like  running 
Avater.  With  Mr.  Gladstone  the  thought  AA^as  eA^erything,  its  framework 
less  than  secondary.  He  AA'anted  the  poetical  fastidiousness  requisite  to 
perfect  prose,  which  is  unmetrical  poetry.  Robert  Hussey  used,  to  say  of 
his  two  brilliant  contemj^orary  pupils  that  Gladstone's  compositions  AA^ere 
full  of  grandeiTr,  in  rough,  half-fashioned  dress,  Charles  Wordsworth's 
exquisite  in  workmanship,  Avitli  not  much  substance.  To  the  last  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ignored  in  his  estimate  of  others  the  magic  of  literary  elegance  AA'hen 
the  Avriter  or  the  subject  fretted  him;  thought  the  "Vie  de  Jesus"  dull, 
could  not  read  George  Eliot. 

His  OAA'ii  sentences  are  sometimes  ungainly— one  longs  to  correct 
them,  as  Tennyson  longed  to  re AA^rite  the  "  Christian  Year" — sometimes  so 
obscure,  that  many  readings  hardly  clear  them.  He  overlooks  the  AA'arn- 
ing  of  Horace — difficile  est  proprid  coimnunict  dicere,  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
troduce A'ulgar  sayings  approjjriately — if  AA^e  may  for  our  purpose  utilise 
John  Wilkes's  rendering  of  a  much  disiouted  passage.  "  It  AA'as  Prussia," 
he  says,  "  Avho  bolted";  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  hash  of  the 
Schoolmen ;  sauce  for  the  gander  illustrates  a  gra\'e  impeachment  of  the 
Pope,  Avho  is  also  said  to  enlai-ge  the  Canon  LaAA'  off  his  ouii  bat.  The 
horse  has  been  brought  to  the  AAater  so  often  that  a  ncAA^er  metaphor 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  Roman  States.    We  are  not  to  aggraA^ate 
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religious  controversies  by  "pouring  into  tliem  Cayenne  pepper."  Dr. 
Reville  on  the  book  of  Genesis  seems  to  score  one  Avlien  he  discovers  that 
Seth  had  a  son.  PatrocUis  is  button-held  by  Nestor  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Iliad.  In  his  paper  on  Tennyson,  he  lauds  the  power  of 
puiging-  out  vulgarity  from  ideas  ordinarily  tinged  ^\ith  it  as  an  incom- 
municable privilege  of  genius  ;  he  has  not  in  these  cases  exercised  it. 
An  extensive  list  might  also  bo  framed  of  strange  Avords  used  by  him, 
not  defensible  on  the  ground  of  their  i:)eculiar  appositeness :  clerisy, 
consiitutive,  clamant,  theurgiv,  actuation,  may  possibly  be  found  in 
dictionaries;  hardly  ciiinalisDi,  inerrahility,  transelemental,  henotic, 
chcirotony,  illogic,  inequalitarian,  x)tochocracy.  He  sometimes  airs  quota- 
tions "which  are  not  apt  or  new ;  facilis  descensus,  etc.  ;  nee  vigci 
quicquani,  etc.,  twice  if  not  three  times;  sic  vos  non  vohis ;  P.P.,  clerk  of 
this  parish  ;  the  hackneyed  line  from  Wordsworth's  Ode.  I  think  it  is 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  who  says  that  a  faiuiliar  extract  may  be  gracefully 
imbeddetl  in  a  sentence,  but  is  aggravating  in  inverted  commas.  His 
written  compositions,  to  sum  up,  are  virile,  practical,  convincing,  always 
imj)etuous,  often  brilliantly  imaginative,  sometimes  prophetic,  sometiiues, 
though  rarely,  sermonic ;  crammed  with  priceless  knowledge,  instinct 
with  life  -  long  cultui-e — but  his  phrases  are  not  inevitable,  his  tonic 
resources  not  flexible,  his  prose  not  melodious  or  rhythmic,  his  style 
in  no  sense  classical. 

Mr.    Gladstone's    quality    as     a    theologian    has    been    treated  in    this 
volume  by  an  able  pen  ;  but  the  side  of  him  which  I  am  called  upon  to 
delineate  will  be    marred     by  incompleteness    unless  some- 
A  Critic  of       thing  may   be  said,   less  as  to  the  beliefs    which    he    had 
Theologies.        accumulated  for  his  own  consvimption,  than    as  to    his  in- 
vestigation and  judicial  estimates  of  other  forms  of  faith 
and  unfaith— unless,  that  is,  I  may  briefly  notice  him,  not  as  a  theologian, 
but  as  a  critic  of  theologies.     It  was  due  to  his  mental  constitution  that 
he  should    approach  these,    where    they    crossed    his    own,     in    a    warlike 
rather    than    a    siDeculative    spirit,    with    generous    recognition    and    inci- 
dental   accord,    but    by   invaiiable    comjjarison,    tolerant    or    hostile,   with 
his  own  imnnitable    standpoint.      From  that  fixed    centre  he   sweeps  the 
circle  of  theological  antagonism,  rides  forth  armed  as  (1)  Catholic  against 
Ultramontane ;    (2)    historical    and      dogmatic    against    individualist    and 
undenominational :  (3)  Anglican  against  Papist ;  (4)  orthodox  against  ration- 
alist.   His  "swashing    IoIoav,"    as    the    serving-man    in    Romeo    and    Juliet 
called  it,  is  dealt    at  Vaticanism,     according    to     the     law 
As  Anti-  "which  most  embitters  controversialists  against  the  deviations 

Vatican.  -which  come  nearest  to    themselves.      In    his    "  Courses    of 

Religious  Thought "  he  magnifies  the  imposing  title  of 
the  Roman  Church,  its  closely  serried  organisation,  traditional  continuity, 
note  of  holiness  through  the  devout  millions  of  adherents  whom  its 
machinery  controls  and  its  teaching  nourishes.  But  he  denounces  un- 
sparingly its  vices ;  hostility  to  modern  culture  and  mental  freedom, 
incompatibility  with  advancing  progress,  jealoixsy  of  an  unrestricted 
Bible,  tendency  to  foster  immoralitj'  in  the  States,  unveracity  in  the 
individuals,  who  imbibe  its  influence.  Finally,  in  his  tract  on  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  he  thunders  against  the  Papal  Chair,  as  forfeiting  her  ancient 
boast  of  semper  eadem,  to  unwarranted  novelties  of  faith,  to  the  assertion 
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of  temporal  avitliority  over    civil    governments  ;    as    maintaining    for    the 
first  time  in  ecclesiastical  liistory  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

Allegiance  to  his  conception  of  a  historic  Chui'ch,  and  jealonsy  of  the 
merely  personal  devotion  which  ignores  it,  comes  ont,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  almost  all  his  writings.  Leaning  with  his  whole  weight 
on  the  now  somewhat  discredited  Vincentian  Canon,  he  As  Catholic. 
postulates  the  acceptance  of  a  certified  body  of  truths, 
expressed  in  formal  creeds,  graced  by  sacramental  symbols,  issuing  in 
theoretically  perfect  morality,  as  established  by  universal  and  continuous 
Christian  testimony,  and  therefore  fortified  by  an  intellectual  authority 
which  cannot  be  disregarded  without  haiinful  spiritual  defect.  Yet  he 
had  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  vast  multitude  Avhom  he  groups 
under  the  name  of  "  Undenominational  Protestant,"  though  sincerely 
and  undeniably  Christian,  repudiates  this  "historic"  Adew.  He  deals 
with  them  in  his  papers  on  "Heresy  and  Schism,"  on  the  "Evangelical 
Movement,"  on  the  "Courses  of  Religious  Thought."  He  pronounced  their 
theology  unscientific,  their  intellectual  basis  unsound.  Yet  between  these 
irreconcilable  disputants,  the  independent  liljcrty-loving  dissenters  and 
the  rigid  sacerdotalist,  was  maintained  a  strong  mutual  regard.  He  sa^v 
in  English  Nonconformity  a  robust,  consistent  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  business  of  national  life.  He  saw  that 
wdien  public  politics  crossed  the  lino  of  public  morality,  the  dissenting 
pulpits  were  clamorous  for  righteousness,  justice,  mercj%  when  the  clergy 
were  too  often  silent,  or  active  on  the  other  side.  And  they  loved 
him  in  their  turn,  not  only  on  political  grounds,  or  through  pleasure  at 
his  Irish  Disestablishment,  but  recognising  religious  affinities  in  their 
common  distaste  for  Erastianism,  their  common  hatred  for  tyranny, 
respecting  even  in  early  days  his  idealism  and  earnestness  in  contrast 
to  the  cynical  opportunism  of  his  greatest  political  opponent.  And 
already  since  his  death  their  affection  for  his  memory  has  been  elo- 
quently voiced  by  one  of  the  ablest  among  their  joolitical  and  religious 
representatives. 

He  was  Anglican  as  against  Anglo-Romanist.     Nowhere  has  he  ])ut  tliis 
more  forcibly  than  in  his  loowerful  review  of   "Ward's    Ideal."      He  saw 
in    the  English    Church   the    sole    divinely  accredited  wit- 
ness to    religious    truth    within  these  realms ;     he    saw    in       As  Anglican- 
lilngiish     Romanists     a    schismatic    and    an    excised    com- 
munity.      Some    of    his  cosevals,   like  Manning   and    Hope-Scott,  went  on 
to  Rome,  some,   like  Mark  Pattison,  went  back  to   Rationalism,  but,  "the 
aged  statesman    on   his  Ilawarden   death-bed    was    still,"   saj'S   his    friend 
Mr.    Meynell,    "  the   Oxford  undergraduate  in  his  religious  attitude,  down 
even  to  the  detail  of  clinging  to  Newman's  words." 

Into  his  assaults  on  Rationalism  he  thi'e\A'  something    of  moral  indig- 
nation.     The    jDositions    he  here    assumes    mark  a    perpetually  noticeable 
limitation  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  :  he  had  never  grasped 
the  scope  and  force  of  the  scientific  demurrer  to  accepted      As  Orthodox, 
revelation.     His  paper  on  Sheppard's  Bible,  his  answers  to 
Reville  and  Huxley,     show    his    entire  unconsciousness    of    the    reflux  in 
Biblical  criticism,  the  readjustment  of  men's  attitude  towards  the  Divine 
economy  as  operative  on  the    moral  and  physical    development    of   man- 
kind,   which  becomes  imperatively  consequent  on  recent    discoveries  and 
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Faith. 


doctrines.  He  could  meet  pai-ticiilar  details,  the  swine-miracle,  the 
Mosaic  firmament,  the  cosmogonic  succession,  with  dialectic  but  nescient 
dexterity ;  the  main  assault  he  left  altogether  unopposed,  becaiise,  like 
his  old  friend  Liddon,   he  had  never   been  educated  to  understand  it. 

Its  apprehension  would  have  validated  his  criticism,  would  not  have 
impaired  his  faith.  For,  first,  his  reason  was  imx)li('it ;  his  tendency  to 
belief  was  fortified  by  moral  predisposition;  he  apiiroached 
dogmatic  statements  with  an  antecedent  presumption  in 
their  favour  supplementaiy  to  the  explicit  evidence  they 
presented.  Xewman,  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent,  has  made 
the  phenomenon  intelligible.  There  are  minds,  he  tells  us,  which  find  it 
easier  to  believe  implicitly  anything  which  they  ovght  to  believe,  than  to 

work  out  truth  independently  without 
reference  to  injunctions  which  press  on 
them  as  authoritative.  And  such  a 
mind  was  Mr.  Gladstone's ;  his  quick 
and  vigilant  conscience,  his  unbetrayed 
spiritual  experience,  saw  proof  where 
mere  intelligence  hesitated,  reasoning 
not  by  logical  rule  but  by  an  inward 
faculty. 

And,  secondly,  his  intellect  reposed 
through  life  on  the  teaching  of  the 
great  doctor  to  Avhom 
he  owed  in  boyhood  his  Bishop  Butler, 
equipment  for  metaphy- 
sical and  theological  research,  and  to 
Avhom  he  turned  in  his  decay  for  the 
riaficti))i  of  his  latest  change, — "A  te 
pruicipiimi,  tihi  desinef."  He  had 
learned  fi*om  Bishop  Butler  that  the 
guide  to  practical  wisdom,  moral  action, 
I'eligious  belief,  is  probable  or  presumji- 
tive  evidence  ;  that  where  the  affirma- 
tive chance  of  truth  predominates  over 
the  negative,  we  are  bound  to  follo^v 
its  preponderance.  Absolute  scientific 
certainty  cannot  exist,  since  even  if  a  demonstration  as  presented  to  iis  be 
intrinsically  perfect,  possibility  of  error  lurks  in  the  fallible  human  faculty 
which  approj^riates  it.  Virtual  certainty  exists  in  the  domain  of  "necessary 
matter,"  where  doubt  is  excluded  and  irrational.  There  remains  a  prob- 
able region,  into  which  doubt  must  enter,  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
understanding  to  compare  and  distinguish  favourable  and  unfavourable 
evidence,  and  to  believe  or  reject  as  the  confirming  evidence  is  in  excess 
or  in  defect;  and  this  is  the  region  of  intellectual  belief.  Walking  by  this 
rule,  he  had  trained  himself  to  measure  evidence,  expecting  sxifficiency  not 
j^erfectness  of  proof ;  had  found,  as  he  believed,  sufficient  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  righteous  self -revealing  God,  of  the  binding  force  of  Gospel  dogmas, 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  truths  at  once  supported 
by  external  witness  and  satisfying  deepest  needs.  His  "  Butler  Studies " 
formed  the  last  sustained  effort  of  his  pen,  and  he  flung  into  them  all  his 
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strength.     Nothing  in  his  last  years  is  more  touching  than  this   senile  re- 
version to  the  studies  of  his  intellectual  boyhood.     Opening  the  Analogy 
in  his  college  days,  he  had  found  in  it  a  scientific  founda- 
tion for   life-long   religious   stability ;    had   laid  it  by,  with  Tlie  Setting  Sun. 
other  scholastic  equipage,  during  the  storm  and  stress  of  a 
life  full    charged  with    absorbing   labour  and    anxiety ;  and  now,    on   the 
verge  of  the  grave,  dedicated   his  new-found  leisure  to  formulate  for  his 
own  delight  and  as  a  bequest  to  other  minds  the  principles  on  which  his 
immaturity   had    been    nursed.      In   the    closely-reasoned    preface,    in    the 
defence  against  imiDugners,   in  the    skilful   analysis    of    the   chapters    and 
illuminating    commentary    on    the    text,    his    mind    leaps  the  intervening 
chasm,  and  across  threescore  years  and  ten  the  ardent  youth  of   eighteen 
years  beginning  life  joins  hands  Avitli  the  time-worn   veteran   of    eighty- 
eight  who  was  resigning  it : — 

"  Thus  when  the  sun,  preparea  to  rest, 
Hath  gained  tlae  precincts  of  tlie  west, 
Though  his  departing  radiance  fail 
To  illuminate  tlie  hollow  vale, 
A  lingering  light  he  fondly  throws 
On  the  dear  hills  where  first  he  rose." 

W.    TUCKWELL. 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

MR.    GLADSTONE   AS   LEADER   OF  THE   HOUSE  AND  REFORMER, 

1865-68. 

Causes  of  the  Defeat  at  Oxford— A  Candidate  for  South  Lancashire—"  Unmuzzled  "— 
Death  of  Pahnerston  :  An  Appreciation— Mr.  Gladstone  Leader  of  the  House— Another 
Surplus— The  Coal  Supply  Panic— Beginning  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt- 
Coercion  for  L-eland- A  New  Era— The  Reform  Bill  of  1866— The  Adullamites— The 
Second  Reading:  The  Great  "Banner"  Speech— Tlie  Division— Replying  to  an  Inter- 
ruption of  Disraeli's— Resignation  of  Earl  Russell's  Government— A  Visit  to  Rome- 
Manning's  Anxiety  to  Conciliate  Gladstone— An  Interview  with  the  Pope— Disraeli 
"Dishes"  the  Whigs— Mr.  Bright  and  the  Tea-room  Party— The  Compound  Householder 
Again— The  Reform  Bill  Passed— Mr.  Gladstone  on  Trade  Unions— Receiving  a 
Deputation  of  Trades  Unionists— Disraeli  and  Gladstone  Face  to  Face— The  Irish 
Establishment  Doomed— The  Three  Resolutions— Parliament  Dissolved. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  defeat  at  Oxford,  recorded  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX., 
had  been  dictated  by  considerations  more  purely  political  than  are 
usually  associated  with  a  learned  or  ecclesiastical  body.     Previous  contests, 

Archdeacon  Denison   notwithstanding,    had  turned  mainly 

Causes  of  the  Defeat  on    academic     problems,    theological     difficulties,    Anglican 

at  Oxford,  1865.     privileges.    This  was  hardly  surprising.     There  was  a  change 

in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  University.  The  reactionary 
movement  at  Oxford  reflected,  as  usual,  a  progressive  movement  in  the 
nation.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  settlement  of  1832  had  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers.  The  opiate  of  Palmerstonian  supremacy 
seemed  to  have  deadened  every  form  of  political  agitation,  and  to  have 
made  Lord  John  Russell's  nickname*  something  more  than  a  political  jest. 
In  fact.  Lord  John  himself,  who  had  been  so  eager  for  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  in  the  fifties,  was  content  in  1863  to  "rest  and  be  thankful;" 
and  about  the  same  time  John  Bright  admitted  sorrowfully  to  some  stout 
Liberals  whom  he  happened  to  meet  as  he  was  passing  through  Huddersfield, 
"We  shall  never  do  any  good  until  that  old  heathen  [Pahnerston]  is  out 
of  the  way." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  Baines's  Borough  Franchise  Bill  had  set 
the  question  of  Reform  once  more  upon  its  legs ;  and  it  was  hardly 
surprising  if,  to  put  it  in  his  own  Avords,  it  lost  him  the  "indulgent 
confidence"  of  his  erudite  but  reactionary  constituents.  At  the  General 
Election  of  1865,  he  continued — 

"the  cup  of  my  offences  was  full  and  running  over,  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  or  judge,  that  the  final  delinquency  Avliich  put  my  case  beyond  all  patience  and 
beyond  all  bearing  was  that  I  had  made  a  declaration  in  debate,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  the^ effect  that  if  we  were  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  our  fellow-countrymen  it  became  us  to  show  good  cause  why  our  fellow- 
countrymen  should  not  be  admitted  to  that  privilege. 

•  "Finality  Jack." 


I'hfjtQ  :  HfiV'uel  A.    U'ai/^er, 
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"  Great  was  the  horror  that  was  produced  by  that  revohitionary  declaration.  It  was  im- 
possible to  find  words  to  paint  the  violent  and  dangerous  character  of  my  opinions  without 
going  back  to  the  agitated  and  excited  period  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  I  was  told 
across  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  gentleman  wlio  [afterwards]  became  the  hero  of 
Reform  [Disraeli],  that  I  had  revived  the  doctrine  of  Tom  Paine ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
fastening  upon  me  a  relationship  to  that  now  almost  forgotten  hero  of  his  day,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  fairly  frightened  the  University  of  Oxford  out  of  returning  me  to  Parliament."  * 

So  tliat  the  £10  suffrage  whicli  had  been  the  badge  of  revohitiou  in  1832 
was  ah^eady  in  1865  regarded  in  the  same  quarters  as  the  very  basis 
of  tlie  Constitution  and  the  test  of  political  ortliodoxy.  But  tlie  same 
causes  wliich  had  slowly  undermined  his  position  at  Oxford  had  given 
]Mr.  Gladstone  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  labouring  classes : — 

"My  loss  of  that  much-prized  and  valued  honour,  the  representation  of  the  University, 
enabled  me  to  submit  my  name  and  character  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
great  and  distinguished  county  [of  Lancashire],  and  it  enabled  the  electors  ....  to 
return  me  to  Parliament,  upon  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  as  member  for  the  most  populous 
district  and  for  the  most  extended  county  constituency  in  England." 

JMr.  Gladstone  had  lost  no  time.     As  soon  as  his  death  in  Oxford    was 
certain,   his  soul  "u^as  marching  on  in  South  Lancashire.t     On  the  18th  of 
July,  1865,  he  was  in  Manchester,  and  made  a  great  speech 
Candidate  for  South  in    the  Free  Trade  Hall,  in  which    he    recorded  and    vin- 
Lancashire,  1865.    cheated   the   long    roll    of    Liberal  meastu^es :    "the    eman- 
cipation of  Roman    Catholics ;    the   removal  of  tests   from 
Dissenters  ;  the   emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  the  reformation  of  the  Poor 
Law ;   the   reformation  ....  of  the  Tariff ;    the   abolition    of   the    Corn 
Laws ;    the    abolition    of    the    Navigation    Laws ;    the    conclusion    of  the 
French   Treaty ;    the    laws   which   have    relieved    Dissenters    from    stigma 
and  almost  ignominy,  and  which  in  doing  so  have  not  weakened,  but  have 
strengthened,  the  Church  to  which  I  belong." 

But    the    most    memorable     part  of     his     speech     is    that     in    which, 
tearing    himself    painfully    from    his    past,    he      exults,    almost    fiercely, 
in    his    newly -found    freedom.      A    deputation     from    South    Lancashire 
had  asked  him  to  stand  several  years  Ibefore.      He  therefore  began:  "At 
last,  my  friends,  I  am  come  among  you — and  I  am  come,  to 
"Unmuzzled."       use  an   expression  Avhich  has  become  very  famous,  and  is 
not    likely    to    be    forgotten,    I  am  come  among  you   '  un- 
muzzled.' "     Then,  after  a  noble  declaration  of   unalterable  attachment  to 
his  University,  t  he  proceeded  : — 

"  But  don't  mistake  the  issue  which  has  been  raised.    The  University  has  at  length,  after 

*  Speech  at  Ormskirk,  December  19th,  1867. 

t  "I  will  remind  you  of  the  remarkable  song  used  during  the  late  struggle  in  America — the 
song  of  Captain  Brown : — 

*  Old  John  Brown  is  dead, 
But  his  soul  is  inarching  on.' 

I  lay  dead  in  Oxford  ;  but  in  some  manner  or  other  I  believe  that  in  South  Lancashire  I  am 
'  marching  on.' " — Speech  at  Liverpool   on    July  19th,  1865.       Mr.   Gladstone  was   speaking 
"on  'Change"  from  a  window,  and  it  was  remarked  that  his  voice  was  heard  distinctly  in 
all  parts  of  the  "flags." 
J  See  p.  150. 
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eighteen  years  of  self-denial,  been  drawn  by  what  I  mi2;ht,  perhaps,  call  the  overweening 
exercise  of  i^ower,  into  the  vortex  of  mere  party  politics.  Well,  you  will  readily  understand 
Avhy,  as  long  as  I  had  a  hope  that  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  my  friends  might  keep  me  in  my 
place,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  abandon  them.  Could  they  have  retux'ned  me  by  but  a 
majority  of  one,  painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  at  my  time  of  life,  and  feeling  the  weight  of  public 
cares,  to  be  incessantlj^  struggling  for  a  seat,  nothing  could  Jiave  induced  me  to  quit  that  Uni- 
versity to  which  I  had  so  long  ago  devoted  my  best  care  and  attachment.  But,  by  no  act  of 
mine,  I  am  free  to  come  among  jq\x.  And  having  been  thus  set  free,  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  it  is  with  joy,  with  thankfulness,  and  enthusiasm  that  I  now,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  a 
candidate  without  an  address,  make  my  appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  South  Lancashire, 
and  ask  you  to  pronounce  upon  that  appeal.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  the 
votes  which  have  been  given  in  considerable  majority  against  me  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  except  the  fact  that  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  human  mind  can  receive,  that 
an  overpowering  sense  of  the  public  interests,  that  the  practical  teachings  of  experience,  to 
which  from  my  first  youth  Oxford  herself  taught  me  to  lay  open  my  mind— all  these  have 
shown  me  the  folly — I  will  say  the  madness — of  refusing  to  join  in  the  generous  sympathies  of 
my  countrymen,  by  adopting  what  I  must  call  an  obstructive  policy." 

On  the  same  night,  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  an  immense 
meeting  in  the  Royal  Amphitheatre  ;  his  son  William,  who 
had  just   been  elected  for  Cheshire,  being  on  the  platform,    speech  at  Liver- 
Here,  too,  he  touched  eloquently  upon  the  breaking  of  the        Poo^>  i^^^. 
tie  with  Oxford  : — 

"  If  I  am  told  that  it  is  only  by  embracing  the  narrow  interests  of  a  political  party  that 
Oxford  can  discharge  her  duties  to  the  country,  then,  gentlemen,  I  at  once  say  I  am  not 
the  man  for  Oxford.  ...  In  my  humble  and  insignificant  person,  on  the  one  hand  representing 
that  ancient  body,  on  the  other  hand  placed  now  for  manj^  years  in  the  administration  of 
the  most  responsible  offices  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  country,  I  have  honestly, 
I  have  earnestly,  although  I  may  have  feebly,  striven  to  unite  that  which  is  represented 
by  Oxford  and  that  which  is  represented  by  Lancashire," 

In  South  Lancashire  he  found  a  new  set  of  conditions — the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  the  groA\"th  of  enterprise,  the  progress  of  philan- 
thropy, above  all  the  prevalence  of  toleration  and  an  ardent  desire  for 
freedom.  He  had  clung  to  his  University  "with  desperate  fondness,"  and 
to  his  Chnrch  with  steadfast  loyalty.  But  there  could  be  no  standing 
still:  "if  the  Chnrch  of  England  is  to  live  among  lis  she  nuist  flourish  and 
she  must  grow."  When  he  turned  to  finance  and  showed  how  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  he  had  succeeded,  dviring  a  period  of  great  pros- 
perity and  elastic  revenues,  in  reducing  expenditui-e  from  seventy-two  to 
sixty-five  millions,  a  voice  came  from  the  hall :  "  That's  a  nut  for  Dizzy 
to  crack."  Such  "was  the  prevailing  opinion.  The  great  majority  of 
business  men  had  been  W'on  over  by  the  Budget  of  1853.  From  that  time 
the  middle  classes  placed  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  time 
for  desertions  had  not  come  in  1SG5.  The  enthusiasm  was  tremendous. 
People  felt,  as  one  speaker  expressed  it,  that  "  they  owed  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  University  of  Oxford,  which  in 
its  wisdom  and  in  the  superfluity  of  its  learniug  had  thought  fit  to 
dismiss  a  practical  man  from  its  representation."  The  scholar  is  often 
better  appreciated  in  the  factory  than  the  practical  man  in  the 
academy. 

The  General  Election  resiilted  in  a  victory  for  the  Whigs  and 
Liberals.      Two     Conservatives    headed     the     poll    in    South    Lancashire; 
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but    Mr.    Gladstone    ^vas   elected  third.      Lord    Palinerston.    whose    health 
had  long  been  failing,  died  on  the  IStli  of  October.      The  bearing  of  this 
event  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  may  be  inferred  from 
Death  of  Palmer-    the  correspontlence  of  Dean  Churcli  :— 
ston,  1865.  ,, -„r      ,  ,     ^    -r^  , 

We    have    lost    Palmerston.      AVliile   he    lived    there    was   a   tacit 

understanding    that    no    internal    battles    of    consequence    were    to    be 

fought   o''   great    issues  raised.      He  was   like   a  great-grandpapa    to  the   English  political 

world,  whose   age  was   to  be   respected,  and    whose    vivacity,   spirit,   and  tact  saved  him 

from  the  fate  of  old  men.  Now  he  is 
gone,  and  no  one  knows  what  is  coming. 
.  .  .  The  great  interest  is  to  see  how 
Gladstone  will  comport  himself.  It  is  an 
awful  time  for  him.  The  'heart  of  all 
Israel  is  towards  him.'  He  is  very  great 
and  very  noble.  He  has  been  the  one 
man  who  has  done  any  effective  Avork 
in  government  lately.  But  he  is  hated 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  he  is  loved. 
He  is  fierce  sometimes,  and  wrathful, 
and  easily  irritated  ;  he  wants  knowledge 
of  men,  and  speaks  rashly,  and  I  look 
^\  ith  some  trembling  to  see  Avhat  will 
come  of  this  his  first  attempt  to  lead  the 
Commons,  and  to  prove  himself  fit  to 
lead  England."  * 

The  antithesis  between  the  pa.st 
and  the  future  leader  comes  out 
in  a  brief  note  Avritten  by  Lord 
Houghton  to  his  wife :  "I  sat  by 
(iladstone  at  the  Delawares'.  He 
was  very  much  excited,  not  only 
about  ])()litics,  but  cattle-plague, 
china,  and  everything  else.  _  It  is 
indeed  a  conti'ast  to  Palmerston's 
Ha  !  ha  !  and  laissez  faire." 

At   the    begiiniing    of  the    fol- 
lowing   year    it    fell    to    the    ncAV 
Leadei"  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  move  that  an  addi-ess  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  praying  hei- 
Majesty  to   give  directions    for  a 
monument  to  be  erected*  in  the  collegiate  chiu-ch  of   Saint    Peter,    AVe.st- 
minstei",  to  the  memoiy  of  Loril   Palmerston.      "  It    Avas    his    happy  lot," 
said    Mr.   Gladstone,    "as   Foreign    jMinister   and    as  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  to  be  closely  ass(K'iated  Avith  that 
remarkable   extension  of  constitutional  freedom  in  Eurojje 
Avhich  has    been    among    the  ha])py  characteristics  of  the 
present  age.     I  need  not  si)eak  of  Belgium  :  I  need  not  speak 
of  -the  Peninsula  ;    but  as  to  Italy  I  will  A-enture  to  say  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston Avas  one  of  the   first    and   most   ]n'0]jhetic  of  those  Avho  in  England 
discerned    the    groAving   and    gathering    destinies    of  that  country ;    and  I 
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believe  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  in  that  kingdom  his  name 
may  claim  a  place  by  the  side  and  on  a  level  with  that  of  her  most 
distingnished  i^atriots."  Lord  Palmerston  had  also  exhibited  a  deep  and 
luifailing  interest,  not  by  words  merely,  bnt  by  actions,  in  the  fate  of 
"  the  nnhappy  African  race,  whose  history  is  for  the  most  part  written 
only  in  blood  and  tears."  Mr.  Gladstone  tonched  on  Palmerston's  popu- 
larity in  the  conntry  and  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  indicated  in 
two  or  three  happy  sentences  the  secret  of  the  dead  statesman's  jDOwer : — 

"  All  who  knew  Lord  Palmerston  knew  his  genial  temper,  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  de- 
bates in  the  House ;  his  incom- 
parable tact  and  ingenuity,  liis 
command  of  fence,  his  delight — 
his  old  English  delight  —  in  a 
fair  stand-up  fight.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  possession  of  these 
powers,  I  may  say  I  think  there 
was  no  man  Avhose  inclination 
and  whose  habits  were  more  fixed, 
so  far  as  discussion  was  concerned, 
in  avoiding  whatever  tended  to 
exasperate,  and  in  having  recourse 
to  those  means  by  which  animosity 
might  be  calmed  down.  He  hail 
the  power  to  stir  up  angry  pas- 
sions, but  he  chose,  like  the  sea- 
god  in  the  iEneid,  rather  to 
pacify : 

"  '  Quos  ego— sed  motos  prsestat 
comiponere  fluctus.'" 

On  the  whole,  of  course, 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
either  admire  or  like  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  bnt  he  Avas  al 
most  always  ready,  in 
private  as  well  as  in  pul> 
lic,  to  recognise  his  good 
qualities.  At  first,  indeed, 
it    was     otherwise  ;     for    he 

once  told  a  friend  how  intense  was  his  surprise  as  well  as  delight  at 
Lord  Palmerston's  reception  of  the  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  The 
fii'st  time  they  met  after  i)ublication  was  in  the  House.  As  Mr.  Gladstone, 
coming  in  from  a  division,  passed  between  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the 
table,  Lord  Palmerston  seized  liim  by  the  hand  and  greeted  him  with  a 
hearty  "Well  done!" 

'  The  Ministry  was  now  reconstructed.  Earl  Russell  being  Prime  Minister, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen.  Leader  of.  the  House 
of    Conunons.     A    great    deal   of  curiosity   was  felt  and  a  Mr.  Gladstone  Be- 
great  deal    of    .'^ce])ticism   exhibited    as  to    "Sir.   Gladstone's 
((ualifications.     JN'or  did  he  himself  underrate  the  difliculties 
of  his  jjosition.      One    of   his  favourite  dicta    in    later  life 
bore    upon    leadership.        "It    is     a    difiicult    task,"    he    would    say,    "to 
lead    the  House  of  Commons,   a  more  diiiicnlt    one  to  manage  a   Cabinet 
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Council ;  but   to   lead  au    army   in    the    field    must   be    the   most    difficult 
of  all." 

Several  new  men— Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Goscheu,  and  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue— M-ere  admitted  into  the  Ministry  of  Earl  Russell ;  and  on 
December  11th  Dean  Church  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Asa  Gray  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Well,  you  will  ere  this  Lave  heard  of  the  issue  of  the  great  election 
fight.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  a  Quaker  becomes  the  'Right  Honourable'  and  sits  in 
the  Council,  only  making  an  aflirmation  instead  of  an  oath.  For  the  first  time  the  Irish 
Lord  Chancellor  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  .  .  .  But  we  have  a  Ministry  of  newer  blood 
and  more  detached  from  the  old  routine  than  any  within  living  memory.  The  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  made  up  of  much  the  same  materials,  and  Gladstone 
will  have  a  tough  job  to  keep  it  in  order.  There  never  was  a  man  so  genuinely 
admired  for  the  qualities  which  deserve  admiration— his  earnestness,  his  deep  popular 
sympathies,  his  unflinching  courage ;  and  there  never  was  a  man  more  deeply  hated 
both  for  his  good  points  and  for  undeniable  defects  and  failings.  But  they  love  him 
much  less  in  the  House  than  they  do  out  of  doors."  * 

Mr.   Gladstone's  first  business  was  finance ;    and  since  the  yield  of  the 
taxes  was  increasing  at  the  same  time  that  the  national  expenditure  was 
diminishing,   there  was  once  more  a  handsome  suriDlus  of 
Another  Surplus,    one-and-three-quarter  millions  to  be  disposed  of.     In  pursu- 
1866.  ance  of  a  commercial  treaty  just  concluded  w^ith  Austria 

it  was  proposed  to  repeal  what  remained  of  the  timber 
duties.  This,  with  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  pepper,  involved  a  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  £400,000.  With  the  remainder  of  his  surplus  Mr.  Glad- 
stone iDroposed  to  operate  ujDon  the  National  Debt. 

If  it  were  asked   why  he  did  not  continue  his  policy  of  reducing  the 

income-tax,  there  would  be  one  simple  and   sufficient  answer.    The   yield 

of  a  penny  in  the  income-tax  had  now  risen  to  £1,400,000; 

The  Coal  Supply    ^^^l  the  available  surj)lus  only  amounted  to  £1,350,000.     But 

and  the  National  in  any  case  Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  have  preferred 

^    •  the  relief  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  present  taxpayer. 

In    1864    he  was    already    busy    converting    i^erpetual    into 

terminable  annuities ;   and  it  is  evident  from  the  Budget  speech  of  that 

year   that    even   then   he   was    looking    forward   to    a    reduction    of    the 

National    Debt    as    the    true    sequel    to  his    Free    Trade    measures :    "  The 

National  Debt  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  formidable  burden,  grave  and 

serious    even    in  the    midst    of    our  wealth  and  prosperity,   and  likely  to 

become  even  more  grave    and    serious    in    its  pressure,   if    our  j^rosperity 

turned    out    to    be  less  permanent    and  less  stable  than    most  of    us    are 

disposed  to  believe."    His  attention  had  also  been  drawn  to  coal  by  the 

debates    on  the  11th  clause    ot    the    Commercial   Treaty   with   France    (in 

1860),  and  by  his  interest  in  the  Flintshire  coalfield.  +      At  the  beginning 

of  1866  Messrs.  Macmillan  sent  him  Jevons's  book  on  the  "  Coal  Question," 

in  which    that    brilliant    economist    concluded    from   geological  and  other 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church,  p.  178. 

fOn  December  30th,  1864,  a  lecture  on  the  subject  was  given  at  Mold,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  vote  of  tlianks  in  a  remarkable  speech,  in  which  he 
displayed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Flintshire  coalfield,  and 
ended  by  saying:  "There  is  nothing  which  I,  for  one,  should  contemplate  with  such  appre- 
hension as  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  its  supplies 
of  coal." 
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data  "that  we  cannot  long  maintain  onr  jiresent  rate  of  increase  of 
consumption,"  and  that  "  the  check  to  onr  progress  must  become  per- 
ceptible considerably  within  a  century  from  tlie  present  time." 

Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledged  the  bcjok  in  a  letter  dated  Windsor 
Castle,  24th  Febrnary,  186G. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  am  not  certain  whether  I  OAve  to  your  kindness  or  to  that  of  Mr. 
Jevons,  my  early  opportunity  of  perusing  his  work  on  coal;  but  I  ha\e  perused  it  with 
care  and  with  extraordinary  interest.  It  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and 
strengthens  the  convictions  I  liave  long  entertained,  but  with  an  ever-growing  force,  as 
to  our  duty  with  regard  to  the  National  Debt.  I  think  it  is  a  masterly  review  of  a 
vast,   indeed  a  boundless,  subject. 

"But  I  feel  tliat  I  have  not  the  scientific  knowledge  which  alone  would  make  me  a 
competent  judge  of  the  grave  conclusions  involved  ;  and  I  shall  look  with  the  utmost 
interest  for  other  and  weightier  opinions  upon  this  remarkable  product  of  the  English 
economic  school."* 

The  Coal  Question,  taken  up  by  Mill  as  Tvell  as  by  Gladstone,  soon 
became  a  coal  panic.  The  book  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  undoubtedly  had  an  immediate  effect  in  developing,  if  not  deter- 
mining, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  financial  i^olicy.  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  Professor  Jevons  paid  a  visit  to  London,  Mr.  Gladstone 
received  him  in  a  very  gratifying  manner — "  was  pleasant  and  communi- 
cative— in  fact,  talked  so  that  I  could  get  little  in."  t 

In  his  Budget  speech  of  1866,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  marked 
the  change  in  his  financial  policy  with  consummate  skill.  After  pre- 
paring his  hearers  by  an  exordium  of  more  than  Gladstonian  mystery, 
he  kept  them  in  suspense  for  at  least  an  hour  while  he  discussed  the 
abolition  of  the  pepper  duty  and  the  reduction  of  the  omnibus  duty  to  a 
farthing  per  mile.  But  the  grave  emphasis  laid  on  these  and  other  petty 
fiscal  changes  had  a  special  rhetorical  meaning.  It  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  great  thesis  of  the  speech,  that  the  brilliant  jDeriod  of  fiscal  revision 
was  at  an  end  and  a  new  age  about  to  begin  in  which  public  savings 
should  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
A  long  series  of  operations  upon  the  Customs  and  Reducing'  the 
Excise  duties  had  relieved  the  springs  of  industry.  The  National  Deot,  1836. 
nation  seemed  to  be  at  the  height  of  its  prosjoerity, 
and  it  was  its  plain  duty,  he  insisted,  to  face  the  question  of  the  National 
Debt.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  a  burden  which  Avould  weigh  so 
heavily  in  case  of  war  or  of  diminishing  trade  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  calamity  might  easily  come  about  should  the  country  lose  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  cheai)  production  of  coal.  It  was  idle,  of  course,  to 
attem]rt  to  put  a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal.  J  He  pro^josed,  therefore, 
to  attack  tlie  Debt,  and  thus,  so  far  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  countiy 
of    a    heavy    mortgage    before    the    time    arrived    for    the   decline    of   its 

*  "  Letters  and  Journal  of  W.   Stanley  Jevons,"  p.  218. 

t  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Forster  sent  his  wife  an  account  of  a  similar  experience : — 
"I  went  with  Gibson  to  Gladstone  at  ten,  and  talked  hard  with  him  till  almost  twelve. 
He  was  very  free  and  cordial,  and  let  me  talk  as  much  as  he  lets  anyone ;  but  he  does 
as  much  of  the  talking  as  .Johnny  does  little.  I  went  over  the  Reform  question  with  him, 
up  and  down,  and  I  tliink  lie  really  took  in  what  I  said." 

J  Though,    as  Vice-President   of  the   Board  of   Trade,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed    it 
for  I  lie  sake  of  revenue. 
2e 
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mamifacturiug  supremacy.  Tlie  attack  was  to  be  inangurated  by  two 
operations,  called  A  and  B  respectively,  which  were  based  on  the  principle 
of  converting  perpetual  into  terminable  annuities.  By  operation  A,  a. 
Savings  Bank  book  aebt  of  £24,000,000,  which  involved  a  charge  for 
interest  of  £720,000  a  year,  was  converted  into  terminable  annuities. 
These  would  terminate  in  1885,  involving  in  the  meantime  an  annual 
charge  of  £1,725,000.  By  operation  B,  further  stock  was  to  be  converted; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  that  if  his  proposals  were  accepted,  £37,000,000 
of  the  National  Debt  "would  be  cancelled  by  1888. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  carry  through 
these  changes.  The  success  of  the  Prussian  breech  -  loaders  at  Sadowa 
and  the  advent  of  Lord  Derby  to  office  in  July,  18G6,  put  an  end  for 
the  time  being  to  anything  so  humble  and  useful  as  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt.  By  the  23rd  July  supplementary  estimates  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services  had  created  a  deficit  which  Disraeli  met 
by  abandoning  the  Savings  Bank  Bill.  However,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
let  the  matter  drop,  and  in  the  following  year  (1867)  Disraeli  thought  it 
politic  to  adopt  operation  A,  the  first  and  most  important  half  of  his  rival's 
scheme.*  Mr.  Gladstone  congratulated  Disraeli  on  having  "resisted  the  temp- 
tations to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected  ; "  and  urged  that  the  efforts 
to  reduce  the  Debt  should  not  be  slackened  but  redoubled,  and  that 
Ministers  should  turn  their  eyes  not  upon  Continental  nations,  "  which 
w^ere  wasting  their  resources  on  what  was  either  idle  parade,  or,  Avorse, 
a  positive  source  of  mischief,"  but  uijon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  believed,  and  Avas  acting  on  the  belief,  that  the  true  source  and 
secret  of  future  power  lay  in  a  steady  and  rapid  reduction  of  the  Debt. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  Ireland  Avas  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
A  paragraph  had  been  inserted  in  the  Address  which  was  intended,  said 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  opjDosing  an  amendment,  as  a  solemn  denunciation  of 
Fenianism.  The  discovery  that  arms  "were  being  manufactured  and 
collected  pointed  to  a  "svidespread  conspiracy,  and  on 
Coercion  for  Ire-  the  17th  of  February  a  Bill  which  introduced  a  tempo- 
land,  1866.  rary  susijension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Irela73d 
passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses.  The  policy  of 
coercion  had  become  necessary  because  the  policy  of  conciliation  had 
never  been  carefully  conceived  or  consistently  applied.  Ireland  had 
become  a  police  state  ;  and  it  was  to  remain  over-taxed  and  rack-rented 
under  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  an  alien  Church  and  the  mundane 
economy  of  absentee  landlordism,  until  at  last  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
Prime  Minister,  too  late  for  loyalty  though  not  too  late  for  justice. 

But  Earl   Russell's  Government  had,  apart  from  Ireland,  a  task  which 

*  Gladstone's  reputation  as  a  financier  was  at  this  time  so  great  that  in  Parliament 
even  Disraeli  treated  him  with  the  utmost  deference.  Some  idea  of  the  style  and  method 
adopted  by  Disraeli  in  his  country  criticisms  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  which 
occurred  in  one  of  his  Aylesbury  speeches.  What,  he  asked,  had  Mr.  Gladstone  done  with 
the  Terminable  Annuities?  "It  was  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  which  exceeded  any  conjuring 
of  M.  Robert.  He  took  one  million  and  turned  it  into  ducks,  and  another  million  and 
turned  it  into  drakes  ;  and  for  half-an-hour  these  ducks  and  drakes  flew  cackling  about 
the  House  of  Commons,  till  at  last  we  got  ashamed  of  one  another  and  we  ordered 
strangers  to  withdraw,  and  determined  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  until  Parliament 
was  dissolved." 
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proved  beyoud  its  powers.     "  Your  hands  will  be  entirely  free.      You  are 

pledged  probably  to  no  one,  certainly  not  to  me.     But  any  Government 

now    to    be    formed    cannot    be    wholly    a    continuation ;    it  must    be  in 

some    degree    a    ucav    commencement."     So    Mr.    Gladstone 

had    "written    to    Lord     Russell    immediately     after     Lord       A  New  Era. 

Palmerston's     death.        The     "  ne^v    commencement "     was 

indicated  in  the  speech    from    the    Throne  — "such    improvements  in    the 

laws  which  regulate  the  right    of   voting    in  the  election  of  members  of 

the  House  of  Commons  as  may  tend  to  strengthen  our  free  institutions, 

and  conduce  to  the  public  welfare." 

For  many  years  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  in  a   curious  plight. 
All  parties  had  agreed  to  "  the  principle,"   i.e.  the  desirability  of   passing 
a   Bill    to    be    called    a    Reform    Bill.     But    at   this   point 
unanimity   ended.     Radicals    were    in   favour   of   manhood     Parliamentary 
suffrage.     The  bulk  of  the  Liberals  was  prepared  to  concede  Retorm. 

— what  all  genuine  Tories  and  a  section  of  Palmer- 
stonians  violently  opposed — a  downward  or  vertical  extension  of  the 
franchise.  The  General  Election  had  turned  largely  upon  this  point — 
should  the  extension  of  the  franchise  be  ver-tical  or  lateral?  "What 
says  Lord  Derby,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Disraeli  ? " 
asked  John  Bright  of  his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  and  answered : 
"  Why,  he  says  lateral  extension  of  the  franchise  is  what  is  wanted." 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1866  may  be  regarded  as  a  personal  triumph  for 
John  Bright,  just  as  the  Corn  Law  Bill  of  1846  may  be  regarded  as  a  personal 
triumph  for  Richard  Cobden,  Or,  again,  the  Bill  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  alliance  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright ;  and 
this  aspect  was  forcibly  brought  out  in  an  Aristojjhanic  summai^y  of  the 
history  of  the  measure  which  Disraeli  had  cunningly  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  the  malcontent  Whigs: — 

"  What,   then,   is    the    origin   of    this    £7  Franchise   Bill  ?      Tlie   origin    of   it    is    this : 

that     ....     the    Chancellor  of    the    Exchequer    [Mr.    Gladstone]    came    down   to    the 

House     one    fine    summer     morning    appropriated    to     one    of     those 

dreary    debates    on    the    £6    franchise    to    which    we    all    look     back    _ 

Til  ffT*j^  fti  1  Ai3.rms 
with    a  feeling  of   horror— made    a    most  remarkable  speech,  in  which         ^^    Wnie's 

lie  established  the  franchise  on  the  rights  of  man,    and    at    the    same 

time  announced  his  conviction  that  the  working  classes  of  the  country, 

on  whom  he  pronounced  a  high  panegyric,   possessed  no  share,   or  only  an   infinitesimal 

sliare,  of  that  franchise ;  the  inevitable  consequence  being  that  a  large  measure  should  be 

brought  forward,  as  an  approximation  to  the  rights  of  man,  to  confer  the  suff"rage  on  the 

working  classes.    That  speech  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  party  in  this  House — not 

a  numerous  party,   but  represented   by  great  talent — while  among  his   followers  are  men 

of  activity,   intelligence,   and  experience  in  organisation.    They  have  also  a  party  in  the 

country,   not  a  contemptible  party,   though  I    think  not  a  predominant  party;    and  from 

that  moment  this  party  has  been  at  work — working  on  the  declaration  of  the  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  -checked  for  a  moment  by  the  prudence  of  Lord  Palmerston ;    but  the 

moment  he  left  us,  instantly  a  new  character  was  given  to  the  Administration,  and  the 

consequence   has    been  the  measure  we    have    now    before    us  —  a    measure    of  piecemeal 

reform."* 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  introduced  the  subject  as  a 
branch  of  the  rights  of  man.  He  had  advocated  the  claim  of  working 
men  on  grounds  of  humanity.    "  Are  they  not  our  o^svn  flesh  and  blood  ? '" 

*  Hansard,  April  27th,  1866. 
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Such  a  principle  was  too  large  for  the  Bill.  There  was  a  dash  of  bathos 
in  the  contrast  between  jiure  flesh  and  blood  and  flesh  and  blood  limited 
by  a  £7  qualification.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  introducing  the 
measure  was  a  fine  example  of  lucid  exposition.     It  was  proposed,  he  said, 

to  raise  the  constituency  in  England  and  Wales  by  400,000 

The  Reform  Bill    from  900,000  to  1,300,000  votes.     The  total  number  of  adult 

of  iS3i.  males   Avas  5,300,000,    so  that  if    the  Bill   were   carried  the 

proportion  of  the  voters  to  the  non-voters  would  be 
increased  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  in  four.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals by  which  this  very  modest  extension  was  to  be  effected  were 
recapitulated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  follows  : — 

"The  first  is  to  create  an  occupation  franchise  in  counties,  for  houses  alone  or  houses 
with  land,  beginning  at  £14  rental  and  reaching  up  to  the  present  occupation  franchise 
of  £50.  The  second  is  to  introduce  into  counties  the  provision  that  copyholders  and 
leaseholders  within  Parliamentary  boroughs  shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that 
in  which  freeholders  in  Parliamentary  boroughs  now  stand  for  tlie  purpose  of  county 
voting,  without  any  alteration  in  the  relative  amounts  of  qualification  for  household  and 
copyhold  as  compared  with  freehold. 

"  The  third  is  a  Savings  Bank  franchise,  which  will  operate  in  both  counties  and  towns, 
but  whicli  will,  we  think,  have  a  more  important  operation  in  the  counties. 

"In  towns  we  propose  to  place  compound  householders*  on  the  same  footing  as  rato- 
paying  householders.    We  propose  to  abolish  tax  and  ratepaying  clauses. 

"  We  propose  to  reduce  £10  clear  annual  value  to  a  £7  clear  annual  value,  and  to  bring 
in  the  gross  estimated  rental  taken  from  the  rate-book  as  the  measure  of  the  value,  thus 
2)ro  tanto  making  the  rate-book  a  register. 

"We  propose  also  to  introduce  a  franchise  on  behalf  of  lodgers  .  .  .  the  qualification 
for  which  will  be  the  £10  clear  annual  value  of  apartments  without  reference  to 
furniture. 

"We  propose  to  abolish  the  necessity  in  the  case  of  registered  voters  for  residence  at 
the  time  of  voting. 

"And  lastly  .  .  .  we  propose  to  follow  the  example  set  us  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  and  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  1859,  and  sustained  and  supported,  I 
must  say,  by  a  great  many  authorities,  to  introduce  a  clause  disabling  froin  voting 
persons  wlio  are  employed  in  Governmient  yards  while  they  continue  to  be  so  employed." 

Mr.  Gladstone  urged  that  the  Bill  'wixs  liberal,  moderate,  and  safe. 
Ministers  had  remembered  that  "  the  limbo  of  abortiAe  creations  was 
peopled  with  the  skeletons  of  Reform  Bills,"  and  did  not  wish  to  add 
to  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  miscarriages.  If  they  were  accused 
of  having  done  too  little,  cheir  reply  was  that  it  Avould  liaA'e  been 
dangerous  suddenly  to  invest  the  working  classes  with  preponderating 
power.  As  for  those  "who  have  protested  almost  in  principle"  against 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  downwards — 

"I  would  beg  them  to  consider  what  an  immense  value  there  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  for  its  own  sake.  Libertj'  is  a  thing  which  is  good,  not  merely  in  its  fruits,  but 
in  itself.  This  is  what  we  constantly  say  in  regard  to  English  legislation,  when  we  are 
told  that  affairs  are  managed  more  economically,  more  cleverly,  more  effectually  in  foreign 
countries.  '  Yes,"  we  answer,  '  but  here  they  are  managed  freolj^ ;  and  in  freedom,  in  the 
free  discharge  of  political  duties,  there  is  an  immense  power  both  of  discipline  and  of 
education  for  the  people.' 

*"The  compound  householders  should  be  treated  exactly  like  the  ratepaying  house- 
nolders,"  for  "  it  is  perfectly  certain  as  an  economical  truth  that  the  rates  upon  the 
house,  though  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landloi'ds,  are  ultimately  and  truly  paid 
by  the  tenants." 
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"  "We  have  felt  tliat  to  carry  enfranchisement  below  the  present  line  was  essential  ; 
essential  to  character,  essential  to  credit,  essential  to  usefulness  ;  essential  to  the  character 
and  credit  not  merely  of  the  Government,  not  merely  of  the  political  party  by  which  it 
has  the  honour  to  be  represented,  but  of  this  House,  and  of  the  successive  Parliaments 
and  Governments  who  all  stand  pledged  with  respect  to  this  question  of  the  representa- 
tion. We  cannot  consent  to  look  upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  although  it  may 
be,  to  the  political  power  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  as  if  it  were  an  addition 
fraught  with  mischief  and  with  danger.  We  cannot  look,  and  we  hope  no  man  will  look, 
upon  it  as  some  Trojan  horse  approaching  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled  with 
armed  men,  bent  upon  ruin,  plun- 
der, and  conflagration.    We  cannot         p  

join  in  comparing  it  with  that 
monstrum  infelix ;  we  cannot 
say— 

' .  .  .  .  Scandit  fatal  is  ma- 
china  muros, 
Fceta    armis  :     mediasque    minans 
illabitur  urbi.' 

I  believe  that  those  persons  whom 
we  ask  you  to  enfranchise  ought 
rather  to  be  welcomed  as  yovi 
would  welcome  recruits  to  your 
army,  or  children  to  your  family. 
We  ask  you  to  give  within  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  just  limits 
of  prudence  and  circumsi)ection ; 
but,  having  once  determined  those 
limits,  to  give  with  an  ungrudging 
hand.  Consider  what  you  can 
safely  and  justly  afford  to  do  in 
admitting  new  subjects  and  citi- 
zens within  the  pale  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary constitution ;  and,  having 
so  considered  it,  do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  perform  the  act  as  if  you 
were  compounding  with  danger 
and  misfortune.  Do  it  as  if  you 
were  conferring  a  boon  that 
will  be  felt  and  reciprocated  in 
grateful  attachment.  Give  to  these 
persons  new  interests  in  the  Con- 
stitution, new  interests  which,  by 
the  beneficent  processes  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  Providence,  shall 

beget  in  them  new  attachment ;  for  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Throne,  the 
institutions,  and  the  laws  under  which  they  live  is,  after  all,  more  than  gold  and  silver, 
more  than  fleets  and  armies,  at  once  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the  safety  of  the  land." 


I'hotu  :    FriidrUe  iiifl    Wntiij.   lucent  Street. 
KOEERT    LOWE    (VISCOUNT    SHERBKOOKE). 


The   Bill  was  not  favourably  received.     Sedition  began   at  once  in  the 
Liberal  ranks.       Lowe    commenced    that  famous    series  of    speeches  which 
placed'  him  for  a  single    session  in  the  very  first  rank   of 
Parliamentary  debaters  ;  and  Hoisman,  though  little  better  Tlie  AdaliamitES. 
than   a   windbag,   achieved    foi"    the    time    being    a    similar 
vogue.      To   Horsman   belongs  the   distinction    of  priority — for  he  at  once 
denounced  the  Bill  as  another  ))()litical    fraud  and  Parliamentary   juggle ; 
and  the  still  greatei-  distinction  of  eliciting  frx)ni  Bright  what  Mr.  (Jladstcme 
regarded    as    amo)ig    the    most     successful     of    Parliameutaiy     witti«isms. 
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Bright,  wlio  gave  the  Bill  his  support  as  a  simiDle  and  honest,  though 
inadequate  measure,  said  that  Horsmau  had— 

"retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  to  ■which  he  invites 
everyone  who  is  in  distress,  and  everyone  who  is  discontented.  He  has  long  been 
anxious  to  found  a  party  in  this  House ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  member  at  this  end  of  the 
House  who  is  able  to  address  us  with  effect,  or  to  take  much  part,  whom  he  has  not 
tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  and  his  cabal.  At  last  he  has  succeeded  in  hooking  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Calne  [Lowe.]  I  know  it  was  the  opinion  many 
years  ago  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  two  men  could  make  a  party.  When  a  party 
is  formed  of  two  men  so  amiable  and  so  disinterested  as  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen, 
we  may  liope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in  Parliament  a  party  perfectly  harmonious  and 
distinguished  by  mutual  and  unbroken  trust.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  it  is 
impossible  to  remove.  This  party  of  two  is  like  the  Scotch  terrier  that  was  so  covered 
with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail."  * 

Lowe  followed  in  a  masterly  speech,  in  which  he  made  great  play  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  very  infelicitous  reference  to  the  Trojan  Horse.t  It  was 
disfigured,  however,  by  a  rather  coarse  attack  upon  the  disfranchised 
■working  classes  :  "If  you  want  venality,  if  you  want  ignorance,  if  you 
want  drunkenness  and  facility  for  being  intimidated  ....  do  you  go  to 
the  top  or  the  bottom  ? "  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  post- 
Ijoned  until  April.  In  the  Easter  recess  the  Conservative  party,  meeting 
£it  the  residence  of  Lord  Salisburj',  decided  to  oppose  the  Bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  country  to  support  the 
Government,   and  at    a  great  demonstration    in    Liverpool,   on  AjDril    5th, 

jNIr.  Gladstone  jiledged  Lord  Russell   and  his  colleagues  to 

Burning  stand  or  fall  by  Reform.     The  constantly  growing  capacity 

the  Boats.         of  the  working    classes  had  come  to  constitute    "not  only 

a  fitness  but  in  a  moral  sense  a  right"  to  the  franchise. 
The  Government  felt  its  responsibility,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  amid 
a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm — 

"  We  stake  ourselves — we  stake  our  existence  as  a  Government — and  we  also  stake  our 
political  character  on  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  in  its  main  provisions.  You  have  a  right  to 
expect  frona  us  that  we  should  tell  you  what  we  mean,  and  that  the  trumpet  which  it  is 
our  business  to  blow  should  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  Its  sound  has  not  been,  and,  I 
trust,  will  not  be,  uncertain.  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon — we  have  broken  the  bridge,  and 
burned  the  boats  behind  us." 

On  the  12th  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill  in  a  closely  reasoned  speech  of  great  eloquence.  After  exjiosing  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  which  had  been  put  into  print  by  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  he  showed  the  reasonableness  of  the  claim,  of  the 
working  classes,  Avho  actually  suffered  from  a  smaller  rej^resentation 
than  had  been  accorded  to  them  viiider  the  system  that  had  prevailed 
before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  : — 

"  Neither  must  the  House  forget  that  since  1832  every  kind  of  beneficial  change  has  been 
in  operation  in  favour  of  the  working  classes.  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  religious 
influences  were  more  active  than  in  the  period  I  now  name.    It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 

♦Bishop  Wilberforce  wrote  at  the  time  about  "Gladstone's  new  Commandment,"  which 
was,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  AduUamy." 

t  The  quotation,  it  has  been  suggested,  probably  came  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind 
because  it  was  in  a  part  of  the  ^neid  which  he  always  knew  by  heart,  having  recited 
it  as  a  boy  at  Eton  on  the  Fourth  of  June. 
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say  that  since  that  period  tlie  civilising  and  training  powers  of  education  have  been  not  so 
much  improved,  as  I  might  almost  say,  brought  into  existence  as  far  as  the  m.ass  of  the 
people  is  concerned.  As  regards  the  Press,  an  emancipation  and  an  extension  have  taken 
place  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  I  will  not  believe  that  the  mass  of 
gentlemen  opposite  are  really  insensible  to  the  enormous  benefit  that  has  been  effected  by 
that  emancipation  of  the  Press,  when  for  the  humble  sum  of  a  penny,  or  for  even  less,  news- 
papers are  circulated  fi-om  day  to  day  by  the  million  rather  than  by  the  thousand,  in  numbers 
almost  defying  the  powers  of  statistics  to  follow,  and  carrying  home  to  all  classes  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  accounts  of  public  affairs,  making  them  feel  an  interest  in  the  transaction  of 
those  affairs,  and  containing  articles  which,  I  must  say,  are  written  in  a  spirit,  with  an  ability, 
with  a  sound  moral  sense,  and  with  a  refinement  that  have  made  the  penny  Press  of  England 
the  worthy  companion — I  may  alinost  say  the  rival — of  those  dearer  and  older  papers  which 
have  long  secui-ed  for  British  journalism  a  renown  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the  world. 
By  measures  relating  to  labour,  to  police,  and  to  sanitary  arrangements.  Parliament  has 
been  labouring,  has  been  striving  to  raise  the  level  of  the  working  community,  and  has  been 
so  striving  with  admitted  success.  And  there  is  not  a  call  which  has  been  made  upon  the 
self-improving  powers  of  the  working  community  which  has  not  been  fully  answered. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  working  men's  free  libraries  and  institutes  throughout  the 
country ;  take,  as  an  example  of  the  class,  Liverpool.  Who  are  the  frequenters  of  that 
institute?  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  careful,  honest,  painstaking  students  who 
crowd  that  library  are  men  belonging  to  the  working  classes,  a  large  number  of  whom 
cannot  attend  without  making  some  considerable  sacrifice.  Then  again,  Sir,  we  called  upon 
them  to  be  provident,  we  instituted  for  them  Post-office  Savings  Banks,  which  may  now 
be  said  to  have  been  in  full  operation  for  four  years  ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  .  .  . 
There  are  now  050,000  depositors  in  those  Savings  Banks.  .  ,  .  Parliament  has  been 
striving  to  make  them  fitter  and  fitter  for  the  franchise ;  and  can  anything  be 
more  unwise  and  more  senseless  than  to  persevere  from  year  to  year  in  this  plan  and 
then  blindly  to  refuse  to  recognise  its  legitimate  upshot— namely,  the  increased  fitness 
of  the  working  classes  for  the  exercise  of  political  power?  The  proper  exercise  of  that  power 
depends  upon  the  fitness  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it.  That  fitness  you  increase  from  day 
to  day,  and  yet  you  decline,  when  the  fitness  is  admitted,  to  give  the  power." 

Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  keep  the  Trojan  Horse  on  all  fours,  and  carried 
the  Avar  into  the  enemy's  country  by  imi)eaching  an  analogy  "svhich  Lowe 
had  drawn  from  Herodotus  and  the  Hyperboreans.  Lowe,  replying  on 
April  20th,  the  seventh  night  of  the  debate,  made  another  brilliant 
speech,  in  which  he  argued  that,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  principles,  since  all 
were  of  one  "flesh  and  blood,"  this  Bill  would  lead  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  all.  He  added  "one  more  excerpt"  from  the  story  of  the 
poor  old  Trojan  Horse,  after  which  he  promised  that  the  noble  animal 
should  be   "  turned  out  to  grass  for  the  remainder  of  its  life." 

This   debate,  among  the  greatest  in  our  Parliamentary  annals,   and,  in 
spite    of   classical    quotation,    one    of    the    most    laassionate — for    Disraeli's 
impertui'bable    coolness    only    inflamed    the    vehemence    of 
his   great  rival — was    concluded   on    tlie   morning    of    April     Disraeli's  Final 
20th.      Disraeli     made     a     last     insidious     apjDeal     to     the  Speech, 

prejudices  of  the  Whigs  and  Aveak-kueed  Liberals.  He 
taunted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Avith  his  "  pilgrimages  of 
passion,"  and  Avith  his  speech  at  the  Oxford  Union  Society  in  1832,  * 
and  accused  him  of  luiA'ing  become  a  confederate  of  Bright  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "Americanising"  oiu*  institutions.  What  AV^ould  be  the  sequel 
to  this  Bill  if  passed?— 

/'There  will  be  no   charm  of  tradition;    no  prescriptive    spell;   no   families   of  historio 

*See  p.  130. 
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lineage ;  none  of  tnose  great  estates  round  which  men  rally  when  liberty  is  as;sailed  ;  no 
statesmanship;  no  eloquence;  no  learning;  no  genius.  Instead  of  these  you  will  have 
a  horde  of  selfish  and  obscure  mediocrities,  incapable  of  anything  but  mischief,  and  that 
mischief  devised  and  regulated  by  the  raging  demagogue  of  tlie  hour." 

Rising  at   one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  wind-up  the  debate,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   touched,    in    two    famous     passages,    the    high-water    mark    of    his 
impetuous  eloquence.      In  the    first  of    these   he    spoke    of 
The  "Banner"     his   relation  to  the  Liberal  party;    and  it  is    surely  won- 
Speech.  derful  that,  with  his  leadership  scarcely  established,  when 

a  great  majority  was  melting  away  before  his  eyes,  when 
he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  malice  of  inferior  rivals,  when  he 
could  not  but  be  stung  by  the  defection  of  men  on  whose  support  he  might 
fairly  have  counted,  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  a  strain  the  torrent 
of  eloquence  should  have  been  directed  by  a  sense,  not  of  the  loerfidy  of 
the  few,  but  of  the  loyalty  of  the  many. 

"  My  position,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the  Liberal  party,  is  in  all  points  the  opposite  of  Earl 
Russell's.  ...  I  have  none  of  the  claims  he  possesses.  I  came  among  you  an  outcast 
from  those  with  whom  I  associated,  driven  from  them,  I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary  act,  but 
by  the  slow  and  resistless  forces  of  conviction.  I  came  among  you,  to  make  use  of  the 
legal  phraseology,  in  formd  pauperis.  I  had  nothing  to  offer  you  but  faithful  and 
honourable  service.    You  received  me,  as  Dido  received  the  shipwrecked  ^neas — 

' .    .    .    Ejectum  littore,  egentem 
Excepi,' 

and  I  only  trust  you  may  not  hereafter  at  any  time  have  to  complete  the  sentence  in 
regard  to  me— 

'  Et  regni,  demons,  in  parte  locavi.' 

You  received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence,  generosity,  and  I  may  even  say  with  some 
measure  of  confidence.  And  the  relation  between  us  has  assumed  such  a  form  that  you 
can  never  be  my  debtors,  but  that  I  must  for  ever  be  in  your  debt." 

The  note  of  apology  and  gratitude  for  the  past  is  quickly  followed 
by  the  note  of  defiance  for  the  present,  and  of  confidence  in  the 
future :^ 

"  But,  Sir,  we  are  assailed  ;  this  Bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  peril,  and  the  Govern- 
ment along  with  it.  We  stand  or  fall  with  it,  as  has  been  declared  by  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Russell.  We  stand  with  it  now;  we  may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If 
we  do  so  fall,  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall  rise  with  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  measure  with  precision  the  forces  that  are  to  be  arrayed  against  us  in  the  coming 
issue.  Perhaps  the  gi-eat  division  of  to-night  is  not  the  last  that  must  take  place  in  the 
struggle.  At  some  point  of  the  contest,  you  may  possibly  succeed.  You  may  drive  us 
from  our  seats.  You  may  bury  the  Bill  that  we  have  introduced,  but  Ave  will  write 
upon  its  gravestone  for  an  epitaph  this  line,  with  certain    confidence    in    its  fulfilment— 

'  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibiis  ultor.' 

You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great  social  forces  which 
move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and  which  the  tumult  of  our  debates  does  not 
for  a  moment  impede  or  disturb — those-gi-eat  social  forces  are  against  you ;  they  are  mar- 
shalled on  our  side  ;  and  the  banner  Avhich  we  now  carry  in  this  fight,  though  perhaps 
at  some  moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking  heads,  yet  it  soon  again  will  float  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  and  it  will  be  borne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  perhaps  not  to  an  easy,  but  to  a  certain  and  to  a  not  far  distant  victory." 


.v.>>^\' 
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The  division  was  taken  amid  a  scene  of    tremendous  excitement,  and 

when  the  figures,   giving  a    bare    majority    of    five    for    the  Government, 

"were  anuoimced,  the  joy  of  the  Tories  and  their  Adullam- 

Tiie  Division.  ite  allies  was  loud  and  demonstrative.  Lowe  waved  his 
hat  in  trinmphant  circles,  and  a  spectator  noticed  that 
4iis  white  hair  shone  brighter  than  silver,  and  that  his  complexion  had 
deepened  into  something  like   "bishop's  purple." 

Two  minor  incidents  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  about  this 
remarkable  debate.  The  first  illustrates  the  sharpness  of  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  leaders  who  Avere  now  beginning  to  cross  swords 
on  an  equal  footing.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  drawn  an  argument  from  the 
more  democratic  municipal  franchise,  in  which  the  woi'king  men  numbered 
224,000.  Was  not  that  a  dreadful  state  of  things  ?  "  Yet  there  had  been 
no  exi)losion  of  class  feeling,  nor  any  attempt  to  confiscate  i^roperty, 
nor  any  fulfilment  of  the  terrible  evils  predicted  by  the  Conservative 
party  in  1835,  the  party  who  occupied  the  seats  of  lion,  gentlemen 
opposite." 

Here  Disraeli  interposed:    "Where  were  you  sitting  then?" 

Mr.  Gladstone :  "  If  such  questions  are  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  benches  of  that  party  ;  but  I  was  not  one  of  those 
who  supported  the  argument.  Where  w^as  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
sitting  at  that  time?  He  was  not  sitting,  indeed,  for  he  did  not  sit  at 
all ;  but  he  was  standing  somewhere  or  other  in  the  interests  of  the 
*  Mountain,'  far  above  the  benches  behind  me." 

The  other  incident  is  related  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gregory, 
tnember  for  Galway — a  brilliant  Adullamite  : — 

"  On  the  21st  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  magnificent  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  stigmatised  that  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  who  were 
about  to  vote  for  Lord  Grosvenor's  amendment  as  '  depraved  little  men.'  '  Yes,'  added 
Bie,  laughingly,  '  and  TrapoKeKo/xufVa  ("  crooked ")  also.'  The  same  evening,  at  Lady  Walde- 
^rave's  party,  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  It  quite  gave  me  pleasure,  when  we  were 
dividing,  to  think  I  had  in  the  other  Lobby  a  sympathiser  in  one  respect,  in  love  and 
remembrance  of  Ai'istophanes.'  I  replied,  'I  was  so  pleased  at  hearing  an  old  friend 
quoted,  that  I  did  not  mind  the  delinquencies  you  imputed  to  us  ;  but  I  hardly  think 
the  word  TropaxeKom/itVa  is  well  expressed  by  "crooked";  I  believe  it  refers  to  coins  "badly 
struck." '    To  this  he  assented,   but  insisted  that  '  crooked '  conveyed  the  meaning." 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  political  excitement  was  still  intense, 
the  doorkeeper  put  into  Gregory's  hands  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  : — 

"  April  30th,  '66. 
"Dear  Mr.  Gregory,— I  thought  a  little  about  the  proper  mode  of  rendering  the  word 
erapaKiKoixixtva,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  term  best  fitted  to  convey  the  meaning  was 
"misbegotten,"  corresponding  closely  as  it  does  with  'mis-struck,'  or  'struck  awry,'  the 
oneaning  of  the  Greek  word  in  its  first  intention.  But  such  a  translation  was  evidently 
inadmissible,  so  I  adopted  one  which  was  simple,  and  seemed  near  enough  to  the  mark. 
I  am  open  to  your  criticism,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  I  did  not  proceed  in  the  matter 
Sightly,  and  that  I  am  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  attempting  in  any  way  to  represent 
or  render  Aristophanes."  * 

There  were  only  two  courses  left  open  to  a  Government  pledged  to 
fleform.      It  must  resign  or  persist  in  endeavouring  to  carry  its  scheme. 

*  Autobiography  of  Sir  William  Gregory,  pp.  244,  245, 
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Resignation  of  Earl 
Russell's  Govern- 
ment, 1866. 


The  second  alternative  was  adopted,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  A 
Hedistribution  Bill  was  passed  without  opposition.  Several  amendments 
^vere  defeated,  withdrawn,  or  accepted.  But  the  struggle  was  inglorious 
if  not  humiliating ;  and  when  an  amendment  proijosed  by  Lord  Dunkellin, 
which  substituted  rating  for  i-ental  as  the  basis  for  the  borough  franchise, 
W'as  carried,  the  Government  determined  to  resign. 

At  first  the  Queen  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  her  Ministers, 
feeling  that  a  change  would  be  dangerous  on  the  eve  of  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.  But  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  resolved 
that  resignation  was  the  only  honour- 
able course,  though  they  did  not  I'e- 
commend  a  dissolution, 
on  account  of  "the 
apath>'  of  the  south  of 
England "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform.  They 
decided  ujion  retirement,  because  they 
could  onl>'  remain  in  office  by 
yielding,  and  if  they  yielded  they 
would  •"incur  just  rejoroach  on  the 
part  of  the  ijublic  as  having  aban- 
<loned  their  iji'ii^t'ipl*^''  '^ii<^l  forsaken 
their  measures  on  light  and  insufficient 
ground."  *  The  fall  of  the  Ministry 
seems  to  have  at  last  roused  the  Lon- 
doners. Meetings  were  held  in  Trafal- 
gar Square,  and  on  June  28th  thousands 
•of  Reformers  mai'ched  in  ijrocession  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  house  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  absent,  but 
Mrs.  Gladstone  and  other  members  of 
t/he    family    apj^eared  on    the    terrace, 

not,  as  the  Times  suggested,  to  "receive  an  ovation"  from  "persons  of 
the  loAvest  class,"  but  at  the  request  of  some  police  officers,  who  thought 
that  if  they  would  appear  the  crowd  would  disperse  quietly  and 
rapidly. + 

In    October    and    November    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gladstone    were    in  Rome. 
Manning  got   wind   of  the  visit,    and  wrote   to   Mgr.   Talbot  : — 


Photo:  Pierre  Petit,  Parit, 
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"Gladstone  is  coming  to  Rome  in  October;  shoir  hi»i  all  the  Jcindness  you  can.  I 
am  anxious  about  him.  He  has  been  driven  and  goaded  into  extremes,  and  may  become  very 
dangerous.  But  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  silent  about  Rome  and  the  Temporal  Power. 
And  lie  has  been  helping  us.  He  stayed  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning  to  support 
■our  clause  for  the  workhouse  children  at  my  request,  and  would  have  spoken  if  there  had 
been  need." 


*  Cf.  Walpole's  Life  of  Earl  Russell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414.  In  another  letter  to  tlie  Queen, 
elated  June  9th,  Lord  Russell  said  he  "  would  ill  serve  your  Majesty's  interests  and  those 
of  the  country  if,  by  any  premature  concession,  he  were  to  expose  his  own  character 
and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  loss  of  public  Gontidence."  After  his  resignation  Lord 
Russell  began  to  withdraw  from  jjoHtkal   life. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Dally  News,  June  30th   18GG. 
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And  again, 

"  Gladstone  is  7nuch  softened.  He  fully  holds  that  the  Holy  Father  must  be  independent. 
Bui  his  head  is  full  of  schemes.  I  think  he  will  do  nothing  hostile.  Towards  us  in 
England  and  towards  Ireland  he  is  the  most  just  and  fargoing  of  all  our  public  men."  * 

Grotesque  accounts  of  conversations  with  the  Pope  during  this  visit  to 
Rome  were  published  by  the  Covriere  ItaUano  and  other  newspapers. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  already  tottering,  and  it  was  said 
that    Mr.    Gladstone  had    sy)npathetically    discussed    the   various  places— 


I'LLLIXG    DOWX    THE    HYDE    PARK    KAILINUS. 

including   Ireland— where  the   Pope   might  find  refuge  if   driven  from  the 

Vatican.      These   absurd  reports  were   denied  at   the  time 

An  Interview      and  forgotten ;    but  when    tAvo  years    later  Mr.    Gladstone 

with  the  Pope,     proposed    to    disestablish    the    Irish    Cluuch    he   found    it 

^^^^-  necessary  again   to  deny  publicly  "that  when  at   Rome  I 

made  arrangements  with  the  Pope  to  destroy  the  Church 

Establishment  in   Ireland,   with  some  other  like  matters,   being  myself  a 

Roman  Catholic  at  heart." 

Three  other  Cabinet  Ministers  were  in  Rome,  and  had   audiences  with 


*  Mr.  Purcell's  Life  of  Manning,  vol.   ii.,  p.    378.      There   had   been   a  renewal  of  inter- 
course between  Gladstone  and  Manning  in  1861. 
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the  Pope.     So  had  Mr.  Gladstone,  seated  on  a  stool  in  front  of  his  Holiness. 
The  Pope  is  believed  to  have  collated  his  impressions  afterwards  as  follows : — 

He  liked  but  did  not  understand  Mr.  Gladstone. 

He  understood  but  did  not  like  Mr.  Cardwell. 

He  liked  and  understood  Lord  Clarendon. 

He  neither  liked  nor  understood  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Lord  Derby  was  now  Prime  Minister,  but  Disraeli  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
what  followed.  He  sa^v  that  the  agitation  in  London  and  the  great  towns  of 
the  North  was  a  real  agitation,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
Reform  could  not  be  long  postponed.  Now  that  the  Hyde  "Dishing"  the 
Park  railings  had  been  pulled  down,  why  should  not  Reform  Whigs,  1867. 
be  carried  by  the  Tories  ?  Only  a  man  whose  loolitical 
conscience  ^vas  a  blank  could  have  tried ;  only  a  man  whose  political 
courage  was  an  unlimited  quantity  could  have  succeeded.  Divested  of  the 
one  and  invested  "with  the  other,  Disraeli  usurped  Radicalism,  dished 
Whiggism,  and  educated  Toryism.  Prom  that  time  the  Conservative  party, 
having,  in  Lord  Cranborne's  words,  "borrowed  the  ethics  of  the  political 
adventurer,"  and  having  learned  at  the  approi3riate  moment  to  sink  its 
prejudices,  ceased  to  be  "  stupid."  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  unprepared  for  this 
sudden  piece  of  strategy,  and  during  the  whole  session  of  1867,  he  was, 
comi^aratively  speaking,  under  a  cloud,  apjpalled  by  his  rival's  successful 
audacity,  "aAved  by  his  diabolical  cleverness."  Besides,  as  Lord  Houghton 
pointed  out,  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  had  been  a  genuine  collapse  ;  and 
the  "  real  fervour  of  conviction  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  shown,  though 
it  had  won  him  the  attachment  of  300  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  insjaired  horror  among  the  historical  and  retrospective  Liberals. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  the  Reform  question  remained,  Disraeli  could  not 
be  said  to  have  been  governing  with  a  minority ;  and  as  the  Reform 
"  Resolutions  "  with  which  he  opened  the  session  of  1867  w^ere  of  a  perfectly 
innocuous  type,  and  as  the  "  Ten  Minutes  "  Bill  which  was  substituted, 
under  pressure,  was  at  first  mild  and  intricate  and  unworkable,  the 
leader  contrived  to  let  his  followers  down  gradually.  Of  the  first  proposals 
Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  said  (at  Liverpool,  October  14th,  1868)  tliat  they 
would  actually  have  "narrowed  and  lowered"  the  influence  of  the  working 
classes.  "  True  100,000  working  men  would  have  been  enfranchised  ;  but 
there  w^as  another  provision,  under  the  name  of  the  dual  vote,  which 
would  have  "  doubled  in  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  of  this 
country  the  votes  of  300,000  persons."  Disraeli's  great  object  was  to  pass 
such  a  Reform  Bill  as  would  be  a  useful  advertisement  for  himself  and 
his  party  at  the  General  Election,  which  could  not  be  far  distant ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  essential  to  agree  with  the  majority. 

A  biograi)hy  which  attempted  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  session  of  1867 
would  probably  be  tedious  and  certainly  inaccurate.  In  any  case,  Disraeli 
played  the  first  part.  lie  was  the  obliging  manager.  It  was  not  a  civiestion 
which  should  "decide  the  fate  of  Ministries;"  it  was  "not  for  the  weal 
of  England  that  this  settlement  should  be  delayed."  Accordingly,  wlien 
Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  system  of  checks  and  "fancy  franchises"  as 
a  system  of  frauds,  Disraeli  genially  invited  the  Opposition  to  reform  his 
Reform  Bill — "act  with  us  cordially  and  candidly;  you  will  find  on  our 
side  complete  reciprocity    of    feeling."      Earl    Russell    and    Mr.    Gladstone 
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were  positively  alarmed  at  the  facilities  offered.  The  former  recalled  a 
saying  that  "  the  concessions  of  the  Whigs,  which  were  once  concessions 
to  intelligence,  were  now  concessions  to  ignorance  "  ;  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
noted  with  alarm,  "when  the  Bill  reached  its  final  shajje,  that  a  few  thousand 
agricultitral  labourers  would  be  enfranchised  under  it  1  *  When  the  Bill 
went  into  Committee,  Mr.  Gladstone  joroposed  to  bind  the  Committee  by 
Instructions.  Forty  or  fifty  Liberals  and  Radicals,  including  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant  Duff  and  Professor  FaTvcett,  objected  to  the  policy,  and  formed  a 
Cave  which  was  compared  to  the  cave  of  the  Adullamites.  In  consequence, 
Mr.  Gladstone  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  leadership,  thovigh  he 
"would  still  be  ready  to  serve  when  a  suitable  occasion  presented  itself. 
But  the  Tea-room  party,  as  they  were  called,  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it, 
and  soon  repented  of  their  independence.  On  the  22nd  of  April  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  out  on  the  subject  at  Birmingham  : — 

"I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that  since  1832  there  has  been  no  man  of  the  official  rank 

or  class   who    has   imported    into   this  question    of    Reform    so    much  of    earnestness,    so 

much  of  zeal,  as  has  been   imported  during  the  last  two  years  by  the 

present  leader   of  the   Liberal  party.      Who  is  there   in  the  House   of 

^/jl   ^^^'^^   ^^^    Commons    who      equals      him     in     the     knowledge     of     all     political 

Party  questions  ?     Who   equals    him    in    earnestness  ?      Who    equals    him    in 

eloquence?    If    these   gentlemen,   who    say    they    will    not    follow  him, 

have    anyone  who  is    equal,   let    them   show  him.      If  they  can  point 

out  any  statesman  who  can  add  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  stature  of  "Mr.  Gladstone, 

let  them  produce  him." 

He  compared  the  action  of  the  Tea-room  party  to  that  of  a  coster- 
monger  and  a  donkey  upsetting  a  great  exijress  train,  and  treated  it 
as  a  revival  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  thrown  out  the  Liberal 
Government  and  "  an  honest  and  an  acceptable  Bill."  In  a  few  days 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  persuaded  that  he  was  the  real  and  only  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party.     From  that  time  there  was  no  open  mutiny. 

As  the  spring  advanced  the  debates  became  warmer  and  warmer.  In 
May  that  difficult  and  mysterious  personage,  the  Compound  Householder^ 
made  his  appearance  again.  On  the  11th  of  that  month 
The  Compound  Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  angry  speech  to  a  provincial 
Householder  again.  (^Igp^itation  about  "the  absurd,  preposterous,  and  mis- 
chievous distinctions  of  personal  rating "  contained  in 
the  Bill.  If  they  were  carried  he,  for  his  part,  would  not  passively 
accept  the  law,  but  would  endeavour  by  all  legitimate  means  to  alter 
it.  Disraeli  referred  to  this  in  the  House  by  an  allusion  to  "spouters 
of  stale  sedition."  However,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  way.  In  spite  of 
Lowe's  desperate  appeal  to  "  the  gentlemen  of  England  with  their 
ancestry  behind  them  and  their  posterity  before  them,"  personal  payment 
of  rates,  the  last  "■  principle  "  upon  which  Disraeli  pretended  to  stand,  was 
practically  abolished.  The  change  came  about  as  follows.  The  Liberals 
had  been  denouncing  the  refusal  of  a  vote  to  the  compounders  as  a  thing 
almost  too  wicked  for  words.  Ministers  were  equally  emphatic  and 
apparently  equally  determined  that  the  one  principle  which  they  had 
not  abandoned  should  be  maintained.     One  night  the  House  had  emptied, 

*  The  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  carried  without  any  mandate  from  the  country,  is  certainly 
a  good  illustration  of  the  valuelessness  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  check  upon  constitu- 
tional changes. 
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as  usual,  at  tlie  dinner  lioiu\  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  at  abont  nine  o'clock.  There 
seemed,  he  said,  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Avhether  compound 
householders  should  have  votes.  He  himself  had  no  strong  views,  but  the 
Opposition,  it  appeared,  had.  The  question  was  of  little  importance,  and 
for  the  sake  of  expediting  his  Bill  he  was  quite  ready  to  accommodate 
the  Opposition.  About  an  hour  later  the  House  began  to  fill.  Most  people 
were  highly  amused  by  the  way  in  Avhich  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thrown  over 
his    colleagues.      Not    so    Mr. 


He  was  furiously 

and   thundered   at 

of     his 


Gladstone, 
indignant, 
Disraeli's 
own  Bill.* 

On  July  15th,  after  bitter 

and  indignant  speeches  from 

C  r  a  n  b  o  i'  n  e 

The  Reform  Bill    and  Lowe,  the 

Passed,  1367.       Reform    Bill 

passed  its 
Third  Reading  and  a  month 
later  received  the  Royal  As- 
sent. For  the  time  being 
Disraeli  was  triumphant ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  boasted 
that  he  would  "hokl  down" 
his  rival  "for  twenty  years." 
For  the  next  few  months, 
indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas 
comparatively  subdued.  On 
August  8th  he  A\'rote  to  a 
correspondent  in  New  York 
adinitting  that  his  attitude 
had  been  wrong  in  the 
struggle  between  North  and 
Sotith  ;  "  yet  the  motive  was 
not  bad." 

Parliament  assembled  on 
November  19th  on  account  of 
a  proposed  Abyssinian  expedition, 
becoming  very  dangerous,  and   Mi 


WERNETH    MECHANICS     INSTITUTE,    OLDHAM. 


The   agitation   in   Ireland,   was    again 
Gladstone  asked  for   a   declaration  of 
policy  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Laud  Tenure.      He  also  (juestioned  the  em- 
ployment of  Indian  troo]js  in  Abyssinia.      But  Mrs.  Disraeli  Avas  very  ill^ 
and    Mr.    Gladstone   chivalrously    abstained   from    political 
hostilities.     He  was  already  i)repaiing,  however,  for  a  new       Speeches   in 
and    victorious    campaign.     .The    first    note    was   strvick   on   Lancashire,  1867. 
December  18th,  when  lie  oi)ened  a  mechanics'   institute  at 
VVerneth,     a    suburb    of    Oldham,     and    made     three     speeches    on    that 
one   day.      An   address    was    presented    to  him    by  the    mayor,    aldermen. 


*  Cf.,  for  the  history  of  the  1867  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone's  .speech  at  Liverpool 
October  14th,  18(58.  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  out  his  views  completely  in  1869  by  the  Poor  Rate 
Assessment  and  Collection  Act  (32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  41). 
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and  bui'gesses,  putting  education,  the  condition  of  Ii'eland,  and  national 
expenditure  as  the  foremost  questions.  As  to  Ireland  Mr.  Gladstone 
said:  "We  must  not  get  on  the  high  horse  and  say  Ave  will  entertain 
no  questions  "with  regard  to  the  measures  of  i^elief  until  what  is  called 
Fenianism  is  extinguished.  No  ;  Avhen  you  attack  social  evils,  don't 
attack  them  in  their  manifestations,  but  attack  them  in  their  roots  and  in 
their  causes."  The  increase  of  expenditure  "was  to  be  deplored  and  resisted, 
"because  public  economy  is  associated  with  public  virtue,  and  because 
extravagance  in  public  establishments  is  associated  with  bribery  and  the 
extension  of  political  vices."  As  to  education,  he  said,  speaking  in  the 
evening,  that  he  entertained  a  sanguine  hope  that  "  what  we  called  the 
religious  difficulty,"  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  popular 
education,  "  might  be  got  over."  He  would  not  discuss  in  detail  the 
means  by  which  "an  equal  system"  might  be  formed,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  Bill  introduced  in  the  previous  year  by  Bruce  and  Forster, 
further  considered  and  matured,  would  offer  a  i3ractical  basis  on  which 
they  might  hope  to  proceed. 

Many  disclosures  damaging  to  Trades  Unions  had  been  made  before 
Commissioners    recently    appointed.       Mr.    Gladstone    told    the    people    of 

Oldham  that  he  would  speak  out  freely  on  the  svibject.    "  The 
Trades  Unions,     name   of  trades  unions  has  within  the  last  six  or  twelve 

months  come  under  a  shade  darker  than  any  that  has  rested 
upon  it  for  a  long  time."  In  the  first  place,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  the  association  of  "working  men  in  general  is  desirable— much  was 
to  be  said  for  it  and  nothing  against.  But  Avhat  of  strikes?  A  strike,  he 
said,  involves  interference  with  contracts  and  diminishes  the  total  fund  of 
wealth  for  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  increase  the  work- 
ing man's  share  of  that  fund ;  and  it  was  in  one  way  "  of  enormous 
advantage  to  society,"  because  "  of  all  the  stimulants  and  incentives  to 
amendments  in  machinery,  none  are  equal  to  strikes.  .  .  .  Finally,  I 
think  every  sensible  man  will  feel,  as  it  used  to  be  said  of  comiDctition 
in  railways,  by  making  new  lines,  that  the  threat  of  competition  was 
better  in  many  respects  than  the  making  of  new  lines,  so  it  may  be  that 
the  threat  and  the  fear  of  a  strike  will  do  more  good  than  a  strike, 
and  lead  to  mutual  concessions  which  the  strike  itself  would  fail  to 
achieve." 

With  rules  in  restraint  of  industry  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  in  a  very 
summary   fashion,       "  I    shall  venture  to    say  with    great    deference,  but 

with  great  confidence,  that  all  rules  in  restraint  of  labour 

Rules  in  Restraint  and  industry  made  by  any  union,  association,  or  authority 

of  Industry.       whatever   are   bad    from   beginning  to  end."      He  gave  as 

instances  rviles  prohibiting  women  and  children  from  com- 
peting with  men,  rules  limiting  apprentices,  and  rules  prohibiting  piece- 
work.   In  short — 

"The  -whole  attempt  to  reduce  labour  to  a  uniform  standard,*  to  make  all  men  equal,  to 
bring  the  good  labourer  dovna.  to  the  level— I  -won't  say  of  the  -worst,  but  of  the  middling 
labourer— is  the  greatest  injury  that  the  -worst  enemy  of  the  labouring  class  could  -wish  to 
have  inflicted  upon  it.      The  best  condition  of  things  for   the  labouring  classes  is  that  in 

*  It  -was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gladstone  after-wards  that  a  minimum  need  not  mean  a 
uniform  rate  of  -wages. 
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which  it  shuU  be  easiest  for  the  able  or  the  diligent  man  to  rise  out  of  them.  That  is  the 
state  of  things  most  honourable  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  that  is  the  state  of  things 
that  will  keep  life  and  warmth  and  vigour  and  energy,  and  the  spirit  of  progress,  of  im- 
provement, of  duty  and  of  honouraljle  competition  alive  among  its  members." 

jVIr.  Gladstone  Avelcomed  every  extension  of  niaeliinery.  He  liked 
to  hear  of  orders  being  sent  abroad,  because  we  should  never  get  on 
if  foreign  nations  did  not  keep  "treading  on  our  heels."  It  was  a  speech 
of  remarkable  courage.      Seldom  does  a  democratic  leader  on  the  eve  of 

a  great  campaign  think  it  his  duty 
to  couA^ey  an  inipalatable  warning 
to  a  large  section  of  newly  enfran- 
chised voters. 


rlwto  :  a.   TF.    Wilxon  and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 
HAWARDEN    CASTLE,    l-KOM    THE    SOUTH-WEST. 


Mr.  Gladstone  spent  the  Christmas  at  Hawarden.  As  he  was  watching 
the  felling  of  a  tree  a  splinter  fleAV  into  his  eye,  causing  foi-  some  time 
much  pain  and  incouAenience.  By  the  ord  of  February.  lcS()8,  lioAvever. 
he  AA^as  able  to  giAc  \\w  \'illagers  a  Peiniy  Reading  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

On  January  14th,  18G8,  a  meeting  of  trades  unionists  AA^as  held  at  Bell  Inn, 
Old   Bailey,  to  consider   ^Ir.  Gladstone's  speech   at    Oldham 
and  S(mie  correspondence  arising  out  of  it.      Mr.  Gladstone   Action  ofTrades 
"had  offered    ""  either  to  receiA^e  and  consider  any   Avritten     Unionists,  1868. 
document   in   answer  to  Avdiat  I  liaA'e  said,  or  to   hear  any 
arguments  from    persons    Avho   might    be    appointed    by     such    a,    meeting 
as  is   intenderl,   and  freely  to  conAcrse   Avith  them   in  a  fiien(!ly  spirit  as 
2f 
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men  wlio  have  a  common  object  in  view,  under  tlie  condition,  however, 
tliat  they  would  be  good  enough  to  select  and  state  those  proiDositions  of 
mine  which  they  might  consider  to  call  for  animadversion."  He  denied 
liaving  made  any  speech  "denunciatory  of  trades  unions";  indeed,  at 
Oldham  he  Jiad  stated  that  "  unions  of  working  men  were  rather  to  be 
commended  than  otherwise."  The  meeting  decided  that  it  was  most 
imiDortaut  that  all  misunderstandings  should  be  removed  between 
themselves  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  "Erroneous"  was  there- 
fore substituted  for  "denunciatory,"  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  deputa- 
tion should  be  selected  to  interview  Mr.  Gladstone.    Eight  delegates  were 

chosen,  among  them  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  George  Potter, 

A  Deputation  to    and    the    ineeting  took  place  on    Tuesday,   February  18th. 

Mr.  Gladstone,      j^^^^  ^jig  artisans  who  had  come  to  instruct  Mr.  Gladstone 

found  that  they  were  mere  children  in  his  hands.  Even 
on  questions  relating  solely  to  trades  vuiions,  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be 
teacher  rather  than  pu.pil.  One  passage  in  the  discussion  excited  great 
attention.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  : — 

"  I  believe  there  are  rules  among  masons  to  the  effect  that  the  stone  which  is 
quarried  may  not  be  'dressed,'  as  it  is  called,  in  the  quarry  itself,  but  must  be  taken  to 
the  place  where  it  is  put  in  the  building.  Now,  is  it  possible  as  a  matter  of  reason  to 
denounce  too  strongly  such  a  rule  as  that  ?  It  is  a  rule  worthy  of  savages.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Corn  Law  a  bit  worse  than  that.  It  is  waste  of  human  labour.  It  is 
refusing  to  make  God's  gifts  go  as  far  as  He  intended  them  when  you  requii-e  labour 
to  be  done  in  accoixlance  with  such  a  useless  regulation.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  a  trade  union  regulation  or  not."  (Mr.  Potter  and  some  other  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion, "No.")    "I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

It  turned  out  that  this  was  a  regulation  made  by  a  number  of  local 
branches,  and  affecting  18,000  or  20,000  masons,  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
substantially  right.  The  incident,  Avhich  was  reported  in  the  daily  press, 
illustrates,  if  it  did  not  actually  prompt,  a  witticism  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Robert  Lowe  and  also— very  much  less  plausibly— to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself:  "  Depvitation  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  many 
"but  not  signifying  much." 

The  delegates  went  away  greatly  pleased  with  their  reception.  "Mr. 
Gladstone,"  said  Mr.  Potter,  a  few  days  afterwards,  "had  met  the  deputa- 
tion like  a  statesman,  and  had  stated  his  own  vicAvs  in  an  honest  and 
straightforward  manner."  On  one  point  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  complete 
satisfaction.  "I  have  not  a  word  to  say,"  he  declared,  "against  regu- 
lations imposed  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  social 
considerations." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  not  only  the  real  but  also  the  titular  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord  Russell  had  formally  announced  his  resignation 
at  Christmas.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  his  attachment  and  regard  in  an 
affectionate  and  courtly  letter :  "  So  long  as  you  have  been  ready  to 
lead  I  have  been  ready  and  glad  to  follow.  ...  I  trust  the  remainder 
of  my  political  life,  which  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  to  be  very  long, 
may  be  passed  in  efforts  which  may  have  your  countenance  and  ap- 
proval." At  the  end  of  February  Lord  Derby  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship, and  Disraeli  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen  and  at  once  formed  an 
Administration.  Thus  the  two  great  contemporaries,  natural  opponents, 
born  leaders,  became  almost  simultaneously,  by  an  appropriate  coincidence, 
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the  formal  and  acknowledged  rulers  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  English  political  Avorld  tends  and  wishes  to  be  divided.     The  comment 
of   Lord    Chelmsford — who,   as  Mr.    Russell    observes,*   had 
been   "abruptly    dismissed"    from    the    Chancellorship    by   The  Rivals  Face 
Disraeli — upon   the    new   Ministry  was    very  brief.      "  The  to  Face. 

old  Government  "was  the  Derby  ;    this  the  Hoax." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  Avas  not  long  to  be  "hoaxed"  or  "held  doAvn." 
He  was  consolidating   his  forces  for  a  grand   attack.     On  Marcli  18th  the 
signal  was   given  by   an  outburst  of   social  activity.      Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Gladstone  entertained   a   distinguished  company    Preparing  for  a 
at  Cai'lton  House  Terrace  and  afterwards  held  a  large  re-  spring, 

ception,    which   Avas   attended    by    the    Premier    and   Mrs. 
Disraeli.      On  the  following  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Earl  Granville, 
Chichester  Fortescue,  Brand,   Bright,  CardAA^ell,  and  a  feAV  others  met  at 
their  leader's  house  to  discuss  the  future  policy  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  result  of  this  consviltatiou  Avas  soon  to  appear.     On  February  19th 
a   Church  Rates  Abolition    Bill,   introduced   by  Mr.   Gladstone,  had   been 
read  a  second  time  after  an  important  speech  from  its  promoter,  in  AAdiich 
he  hinted  his  coiiA^iction  that  the  Irish  Establishment  had 
completed  its  term.      On  March  16th,   in   a  debate  on  the    The  Irish  Estab- 
state   of   Ireland,   he  Avas  more  explicit ;    for  he  expressly  lishment  Doomed. 
referred  to  his  speech  on  Mr.  DillAvyn's  motion  in  1865,  and 
reaffirmed  the  oj)inion  then  for  the  first  time  expressed  in  public — that  the 
Irish  church  "  as  a  State  Church,"  must  cease  to  exist.     And  he   added 
eloquently — 

"  If  we  be  prudent  men,  I  hope  Ave  shall  endeavour,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  contingencies  of  a  doubtful  and  possibly  dangerovis  future.  If  we  be 
chivalrous  men,  I  trust  we  shall  endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  stains  Avhich  the  civilised 
world  has  for  ages  seen,  or  seemed  to  see,  on  the  shield  of  England  in  her  treatment  of 
Ireland.  If  we  be  compassionate  men,  I  hope  Ave  shall  now,  once  for  all,  listen  to  the  tale 
of  woe  Avhich  comes  fi-om  her,  and  the  reality  of  which,  if  not  its  justice,  is  testified 
bj  the  continuous  migration  of  her  people — that  we  shall  endeavour  to 

'  Raze  out  the  Avritten  troubles  from  her  brain, 
Pluck  from  her  memory  the  i"ooted  sorrow.' 

But,  above  all,  if  we  be  just  men,  we  shall  go  forward  in  the  name  of  truth  and  right, 
bearing  this  in  mind — that  Avhen  the  case  is  proved,  and  the  hour  is  come,  justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied." 

On  March  23rd,  after  his  consultation  Avith  the  leading  members  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Gladstone  gaA'e  notice  of  three  Resolutions,  the  first  declaring 
the   necessity  for    the    disestablishment  of   the  Church    of 
Ireland,    the    second    the    exi)ediency    of    suspending    the        The  Three 
•exercise  of  i^ublic  patronage  in  connection  Avith  the  same.  Resolutions,  i£C8. 
and  the  third  i)raying  that  her  Majesty  AA'ould  be  graciovisly 
■disposed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the  tem- 
poralities    of     the     Irish    Church.       It     is   amusing     to    trace     Disraeli's 
contortions.    Should  he  accept  the  ncAV  policy  and  earn  the  friendship  of 
Rome,  or  appeal  to  Protestant  prejudices?    He  must  "quiz"  the  Irish  crisis 
somcho^\^      Briglit  compared    him  to  Addison's  mountebank,  Avho  offered 
to  sell  i)ills  to  the  country  jK'oplc  Avhieli  Avould  be  A^ery  good  against  earth- 
<iuakes.       But  Avhen  almost  siuniltaneously   the  Roman  Catholics  refused 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  p.  196. 
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his  offers  and  his  enemy  eanic  out  of  ambnsh,  Disraeli  had  to  declare  him- 
self against  Disestablisliment ;  and  a  mild  amendment  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Resolutions  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Stanley,  son  of  the  ex-Premier,  and 
Foreign  Secretary. 

On  March  30th  the  debate  began.  Mr.  Gladstone  first  asked  that  the 
Resolutions  be  read,  and  then  spoke  eloquently  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  failure  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  *  Disraeli's  reply  was  very 
feeble,  but  one  sentence  indicates  the  quarter  in  which,  after  balancing 
chances,  he  had  determined  to  look  for  votes  : — "  The  High  Church 
Ritualists  and  the  followers  of  the  Pope  have  been  long  in  secret 
combination,  and  are  now  in  open  confederacy."  The  policy  was 
amplified  in  an  elaborate  letter  dated  "  Hughenden  Manor,  Maundy 
Thursday."  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  optimism  was  jvistified  and  his  opjjor- 
tunism  successful.  The  attack  upon  the  Irish  ChurcJi  recalled  the  Whigs 
and  wavering  Liberals.  Lowe,  "emerging  from  his  cave  or  some  more 
cynical  habitation,"  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  favour  of  the  Resolutions, 
and  Lord  Russell,  waiving  his  preference  for  concurrent  endowment,  gave 
them  his  moral  supjiort.  Stanley's  amendment  was  defeated 
by  331-270,  and  the  first  of  the  Resolutions  carried  by  The  First  Resclu- 
830  to  265.  Disraeli  refused  to  resign,  saying  that  he  had  tion  Passed. 
advised  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the  autumn. 
Meanwhile,  to  the  intense  indignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  proposed  to 
continue  in  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  full  of  confidence,  and  had  already 
begun  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  measure,  as  a  published  letter  to 
Lord  Westbury  cleai'ly  shows. 

The   Government    suffered   defeats   almost  daily.      Mr.   Gladstone's  Sus- 
pensory Bill,  to  i)revent  for  a  limited  time  any  ncAV  appointments  in  the 
Church    of    Ireland,    passed    the    House   of    Commons,    but 
was    thrown    out    by    102    votes    to    97    in    the    House    of    The  Suspensory 
Lords,    and    the    door   was    thus    opened    to     ecclesiastical  ^^^^• 

jobbery.     It  was  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  fault  that  during  its 
last  days  the  Church  which  he  had  set  himself  to  purify  was  allowed  to 
forget  the  aether  in  order  to  choke  itself  in  dust  and  bury  itself  in  the  earth. 

Disraeli's  idea  of   giving  a  charter  to  a  Roman  Catholic  University   in 
Ireland  had  been  hastily  dropped.     It  had  offended  friends  without  pro- 
pitiating enemies.     The  success  of  the  Abyssinian  Exijedition  was  the  one 
bright  spot    on  the    Ministerial    horizon,  and   even    that    was  spoiled    by 
stagy  extravagance.    Napier,  said  Disraeli,  had  hoisted  the  standard  of  St. 
George  upon  the  mountains  of  Rasselas,  and  had  "  led  the  elephants  of  Asia 
bearing   the    artillery  of    Europe  over  broken  passes    which    might    have 
startled  the  trapper  and  appalled  the  hunter  of  the  Alps." 
Tawdry  braggadocio  !    Yet  this,  with  a  tasteless  affectation        Parliament 
of  royal  favour,  was  all  that  Disraeli  had  to  furnish  him     Dissolved,  i868. 
against    the    coming    elections.       On    July    31st    the    last 
Parliament    elected   under  the  Reform    Bill    of    1832    was    prorogued,    and 
the  Golden  Age  of  Liberalism  began  to  dawn. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 


*  For  the  peroration  see  pp.  503-4. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

MR.    GLADSTONE   AS   AN    ORATOR. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Fh'st  Budget  Speech— Some  Specimens  of  his  Eloquence — His  RetiremeDfc 
in  1875— His  Intervention  in  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  Debates— Turning 
upon  Sir  William  Harcourt — A  Reminiscence  of  1877 :  A  Supreme  Oratorical 
Triumph— The  High- Water  Mark  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Oratory  :  The  Bradlaugh 
Debates — The  Speeches  Introducing  the  Home  Rule  Bills— Piloting  the  Second  Bill 
through  Committee—"  Drawing  Gladstone  " — His  Magnanimity— Bantering  Mr. 
Chamberlain — His  Memorial  Eloquence — His  Last  Speech  in  the  House— His  Elo- 
quence compared  with  Pitt's— His  Action— His  Sarcasm— Lashing  Mr.  Chaplin— Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  Compared  as  Orators — Mr.  Gladstone's  Superiority  to  all 
Rivals— His  Delightful  Causeries—A  Master  of  Every  Weapon  of  Parliamentary 
Warfare. 

RARELY  in  biograpliical  history  is  it  possible  to  trace  tlie  career  of 
a  great  orator  to  the  springing  board,  of  a  particular  speech.  It 
has  been  shown  how  the  fame  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  delivered  before  the  Oxford  Union,  filled  all  the  colleges  ; 
how,  report  of  it  being  carried  to  Clumber,  the  Duke  of  NeAvcastle 
made  a  note  of  so  promising  a  young  man,  and  when  the  General  Election 
ensued,  his  Grace  "selected"  him— Mr.  Gladstone,  even  in  1832,  was  nice 
in  his  distinction  of  words,  and  would  not  admit  "nominated" — as  candi- 
date for  his  pocket  borough  Newark. 

The  attention  Mr.  Gladstone  commanded  in  the  mimic  senate  of  Oxford 
was  instantly  bestowed  upon  him  at  Westminster.  The  long-accepted 
assertion  that  his  maiden  speech  was  on  the  question  of  slave  labour  in 
the  West  Indies  is  disposed  of  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Nevertheless,  the 
speech  delivered  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1833,  on  the  slave  question,  being 
a  more  elaborate  performance,  and  dealing  with  a  larger  subject,  seems  to 
have  obscured  memory  of  the  earlier  effort  even  among  contemporaries 
present  at  both.  It  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  others  dealing 
Avith  the  topics  of  the  day.  His  speech  in  the  Don  Pacifico  debate,  in 
the  session  of  1850,  planted  his  steadily  advancing  footsteps  in  the  first 
rank  of  Parliamentary  orators  and  debaters.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
then,  as  in  later  years,  he  set  himself  to  wrestle  with  what  was  not 
yet  known  as  the  "jingo"  spirit.  A  further  coincidence  to  be  noted 
in  this  speech  is  his  use  of  the  phrase  Peace  with  Dignitj^  which  many 
years  after  found  perhaps  unconscious  echo  in  the  more  famous  phrase 
Peace  Avith  Honour. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Budget  speech,  forerunner  of  a  series  aaIiosc  brilliancy 

was  equalled  only  by  the  substantial  benefits  accruing  to  the  nation  from 

the  schemes  they  unfolded,  was  delivered  on  the  18th  of 

Tlie  First  Budget  April,  1853.     It  Avas  a  masterly,  far-reaching  scheme,  dealing 

speecii.  q^^^  boons  to  all  classes  by  the  magic  manipulation  of  AA'liat 

at  the  outset  was  a  trifling  surplus  just  exceeding  £800,000. 

The  speech  occupied  fiA^e  hours  in  the  deli\^ery,  an  ordeal  cheerfully  borne 

by   the    entranced    audience.      AVhen   the   still    young    Chancellor  of   the 
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Exchequer  resumed  his  seat  the  prolonged  cheering  from  both  sides  assured 
him  of  triumph.  "  These  are  our  proposals,"  he  said,  in  the  peroration 
then  inevitable  with  any  important  speech  from  either  front  bench  : — 

"They  may  be  approved,  or  they  may  be  condemned,  but  I  have  this  full  confidence* 
that  it  will  he  admitted  that  we  have  not  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  ;  that  we  have  not  concealed  those  difficulties  either  from  ourselves  or 
from  others ;  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  countei-act  them  by  narrow  or 
flimsy  expedients ;  that  we  have  prepared  plans  which,  if  you  adopt  them,  will 
go  some  Avay  to  close  up  many  vexed  financial  questions,  which,  if  not  now  settled, 
may  be  attended  with  public  inconvenience  and  even  with  public  danger,  in  future 
years,  and  vmder  less  favourable  circumstances;  that  we  have  endeavoured  in  the  plans 
we  have  now  submitted  to  you  to  make  the  path  of  our  successors  in  future  years  not 
more  arduous,  but  more  easy;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  while  we  have 
sought  to  do  justice  to  the  great  labour  community  of  England,  by  furthering  their 
relief  from  indirect  taxation,  we  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  put  one  class 
against  another.  We  have  felt  we  should  best  maintain  our  own  honour,  that  we  should 
best  meet  the  views  of  Parliament,  and  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  by 
declining  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction  between  class  and  class,  by  adopting  it  to 
ourselves  as  a  sacred  aim  to  diffuse  and  distribute  the  burdens  Avith  equal  and  impartial 
hand.  We  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  by  proposals  such  as  these  we  contribute, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  but  to 
knit  the  various  parts  of  this  great  nation  yet  more  closely  than  ever  to  that  Throno 
and  to  those  institutions  under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live." 

Citations  from  his  speech  on  moving  the  Resolutions  on  which  the 
Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  was  subsequently  based,  and  from 
that  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  will  testify  to  tho 
empyrean  heights  at  which  his  eloquence  soared  when  he  was  deeply 
moved.  The  first  of  these  speeches  wrs  delivered  on  March  13th,  186S  ; 
the  second,  on  introducing  the  Lan..  Bill,  on  February  15th,  1870.  On 
the  Irish  Church  resolutions  he  said : — 

"There  are   many  who  think  that    to  lay  hands   upon  the  National  Church  Establish 
ment  of  a  country  is  a  profane  and  unhallowed  act.    I  respect  that  feeling,  I  sympathise 
with  it,  while  I  think  it  my  duty  to  overcome  and  repress  it.    But  if 
it  be  an   error  it   is  an  error  entitled  to  respect.      There  is  something   Tte  Irish  Churcll. 
in  the  idea  of  a  national  establishment  of  religion,  of  a  solemn  appro- 
priation of  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  for  conferring  upon  all  who  are  ready  to  receive  it 
what  we  know  to  be  an  inestimable  benefit  ;  of  saving  that  portion  of  the  inheritance  from 
private  selfishness,  in  order  to  extract  from  it,  if  Ave  can,  pure  and  unmixed  advantages 
of  the  highest  order  for  the  population  at  large,   there   is  something  in  this  so  attractive 
that  it  is  an  image  that  must  always  command  the  homage  of  the  many.    It  is  somewhat 
like  the  kingly  ghost  in  Hamlet,  of  Avhich  one  of  the  characters  of  Shakespeare  says:— 

'  We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  shoAv  of  violence; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  bloAvs  malicious  mockery.' 

But,  Sir,  this  is  to  view  a  religious  establishment  upon  one  side  only,  upon  what  I  may 
call  the  ethereal  side.  It  has  likcAvise  a  side  on  earth.  .  .  .  The  Church  Establish- 
ment, regarded  in  its  theory  and  in  its  aim,  is  beautiful  and  attractive.  Yet  Avhat  is 
it  but  an  appropriation  of  public  property,  an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour  and 
of  skill,  to  certain  purposes,  and  unless  these  purposes  are  fulfilled  that  appropriation 
cannot  be  justified.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  Ave  must  set  aside  fears  Avliieh 
thrust  themselves  upon  the  imagination,  and  act  upon  the  sober  dictates  of  our  judg- 
ment. I  think  it  has  been  shoAvn  tliat  the  cause  for  action  is  strong— not  for  precipi- 
tate action,  not  for  action  beyond  our  ]ioAvers,  but  for  such  action  as  the  opportunities 
of  the  times  and  the  condition  of  Parliament,  if  there  be  but  a  ready  Avill,    Avill  amply 
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and  easily  admit  of.  If  I  am  asked  as  to  my  expectations  of  the  issne  of  this  struggle 
I  begin  by  frankly  avowing  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  have  entered  into  it  unless  I 
believed  the  linal  hour  was  about  to  sound — 

'Venit    summa   dies   et   ineluctabile  fatum.' 

The  issue  is  not  in  our  hands.  What  we  had  and  have  to  do  is  to  consider  well 
and  deeply  before  we  take  the  first  step  in  an  engagement  such  as  this ;  but,  having 
entered  into  the  controversy,  there  and  then  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men,  and  to  use 
every  effort  to  remove  what  still  remain  of  the  scandals  and  calamities  in  the 
relations  which  exist  between  England  and  Ireland,  to  make  our  best  efTorts,  at  least, 
to  fill  up  with  the  cement  of  human  concord  the   noble  fabric  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  following  is  the  final  passage  of  his  speech  on  introducing  what 
proved  to  be  a  succession  of  Irish  Land  Bills : — 

"If  I  am  asked  what  I  hope  to  eifect  by  this  Bill,  I  certainly  hope  we  shall  effect 
a     great    change    in     Ireland.     But    I     hope     also,     and     confidently     believe,     that    this 

change  will  be  accomplished  by  gentle  means.  Every  line  of  the  measure 
Irish  Land.  has  been  studied  with  the  desire  that  it  shall  import  as  little  as  possible 

of  shock  or  violent  alteration  into  any  single  arrangement  now  existing 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  done.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  much  to  be  improved  on.  Wha-^  we  desire  is  that  the  work  of  this  Bill  should 
be  like  the  work  of  Nature  herself,  when  on  the  face  of  the  desolated  land  she  restores 
what  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  wild  and  savage  hand  of  man.  Its  operations,  we  believe, 
will  be  quiet  and  gradual.  We  wish  to  alarm  none;  we  wish  to  injure  no  one.  What 
we  wish  is  that  where  there  has  been  despondency  there  shall  be  hope ;  where  there 
has  been  mistrust  there  shall  be  confidence ;  where  there  has  been  alienation  and  hate 
there  shall,  however  gradually,  be  woven  the  ties  of  a  strong  attachment  between  man 
and  man.  This  we  know  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  The  measure  has  reference  to 
evils  which  have  been  long  at  w^ork.  Their  roots  strike  far  back  into  bygone  centuries. 
It  is  against  the  ordinance  of  Providence,  as  it  is  against  the  interest  of  man,  that 
immediate  reparation  should  in  such  cases  be  possible.  One  of  the  main  resti-aints  of  mis- 
doing Avould  be  removed  if  the  consequences  of  misdoing  could  in  a  moment  receive  a 
remedy.  For  such  reparation  and  such  effects  it  is  that  we  look  from  this  Bill ;  and 
we  reckon  on  them  not  less  surely  and  not  less  confidently  because  we  know  they  must 
be  gradual  and  slow ;  and  because  we  are  likewise  aware  that  if  it  be  poisoned  by 
the  malignant  agency  of  angry  or  of  bitter  passions,  it  cannot  do  its  proper  work.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  hope  of  its  entire  success,  it  must  be  passed — not  as  a 
triumph  of  party  over  party  or  class  over  class ;  not  as  the  lifting  up  of  an  ensign 
to  record  the  downfall  of  that  which  has  once  been  great  and  powerful — but  as  a 
common  work  of  common  love  and  goodwill  to  the  common  good  of  our  common 
country.  With  such  objects  and  in  such  a  spirit  as  that,  this  House  will  address  itself  to 
the  work  and  sustain  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Government.  And  my  hope,  at  least, 
is  high  and  ardent  that  we  shall  see  our  work  prosper  in  our  hand,  and  that  in  that 
Ireland  which  we  desire  to  unite  to  England  and  Scotland  by  the  only  enduring  ties— 
those  of  free-will  and  free  affection — peace,  order,  and  a  settled  and  cheerful  industry 
will   diffuse  their  blessings  from  year  to  year,  froiu   day  to  day,   over  a  smiling  land." 

When  the  Parliament,  fruit  of  the  General  Election  in  February,  1874, 
met  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  decimated  and  disheartened  Liberal 
members  were  summoned  by  the  customary  circular  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  promptly  folloAved  by  the  first  of  tA\'o  famous  letters  to 
"  My  dear  Granville,"  in  which  the  defeated  chief  announced  that  "at  my 
age  I  must  reserve  my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  at  no  distant  time."  This  is  one  of  the  first  public  re- 
ferences to  advancing  years,  as  compelling  thoughts  of  retirement,  used  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  in  his  sivtj'-fourth  year.  Twenty  years  later,  again 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  charge  of  a  hotly  contested  measure, 
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the  refereiice  in  slightly  vaiied  foini  became  habitual,  "At  my  time  of 
life"  was  a  phrase,  Avritten  or  spoken,  constantly  in  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  spring  of  1874  Mr.  Gladstone  deliberately 
contemplated  retirement  from  the  political  arena,  a  decision  formally  anfl 
finally  communicated  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  IStli  of  Jaiuuiry,  1875.  At 
the  opening-  of  the  session  of  1874,  the 
oratoi-  who  for  more  than  a  quaiter  of 
a  century  filled  a  foremost  place  in  the 
assembly,  almost  ostentatiously  eschewed 
it.  Occasionally  he  looked  in  at  ques- 
tion tinte,  but  was  careful  by  minute 
details  of  dress  and  conduct  to  indicate 
the  casual  nature  of  his  appearance.  He 
ditl  not  advance  along  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition Bench  beyond  the  modest  end 
aligned  with  the  Sjzieaker's  footstf)oL 
Avhei'e  ex-Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury- 
and  former  Laider-Secretaries  blush  un- 
seen. He  invariably  brought  Avitli  him 
not  only  stick  and  gloves,  but  his  hat, 
which,  for  the  first  time  within  memory 
of  members  of  less  than  thirty  years' 
standing,  he  wore  whilst  the  Speaker 
Avas  in  the  chair. 

This  abstention  from  daily  attend- 
ance, made  all  the  more  striking  the 
orator's  sudden  sA\"oop  down  upon  the 
House  with  all  his  ancient  fires  ablaze. 
The  incursion,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July,  1874,  when  younger  mem- 
bers were  beginning  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  leaving  town,  chanced  in 
connection  with  the  Public  Worship  Re- 
gulation Bill.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Tait,  introduced  the  measui-e 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  through  which 
it  qiiietly  passed.  When  it  came  down 
to  the  Commons,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney,  the  Government  suddenly,  tniex- 

pectedly  develo]x>d  a  keen  inten^st  in  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  personally  espoused 
its  cause,  describing  it  in  a  memorable  phrase  as  "designed  to  put  down 
Ritualism."  Sir  William  Harcourt,  anticipating  a  line  of  conduct  taken 
at  an  etjuallj'  late  period  of  a  session  twenty-four  years  later,  joined 
hands  across  the  table  with  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone  entered 
the  lists  armed  with  that  shea  I"  of  resohitions  which  had  for  him  at- 
traction as  irresistible  as  the  "  thi'ee  courses."  As  in  those  July  days, 
when  the  town  A\as  Fading  luider  stress  of  a  i)rolonged  season,  he  stood 
at  the  table  fulminating  with  flashing  eyes  and  magnificent  gestures 
against  the  Bill  thus  strangely  favoured,  it  was  i)erceived  that  the  old 
lion  was  not  dead  nor  even  sleeping.  Not  long  had  the  new  members  been 
kept  waiting  for  a  taste  of  the  great  orator's  quality. 


LOKl)    (J KAN  villi;. 


(From  the  Stafne  in  the  //ow-sra  of  Parliament, 
by  Hamo  Thornvcroft,  R.A.) 
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Personal  interest  his  reappearance  gave  to  the  debate  Avas  heiglitened 
by  the  attitude  of  an  old  lieutenant,  whose  knightly  spurs,  one  of  the 
ex-Premier's  latest  gifts  to  his  colleagues,  still  shone  with  the  gloss  of 
At  this  new  turn  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal  party,  there 
some  niai'ked  courtesies  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  observed  with  amused  interest  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ex-Solicitor-General  publicly  hailed  the  Conservative  Premier 
leader  of  this   House  who  is  proud  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

of  whom  the  House  of  Commons  is 
proud."  ••  AVe  may  well,"  he  con- 
tinued, swinging  about  to  turn  his 
back  upon  his  old  chief  sitting  at- 
tentive at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bench,  "  leave  the  vindication  of 
the  reputation  of  this  famous  as- 
sembly to  one  who  will  well  know 
lioAV  to  defend  its  credit  and  its 
dignity  against  the  ill-advised 
railing  of  a  i-ash  and  rancorous 
tongue." 

That  there  might  be  no  doubt  as 
to  Avho  was  thus  assailed.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  proceeded  to  reply 
to  'Sh:  Gladstone's  siDcech,  pouring- 
contumely  and  scorn  on  its  erudi- 
tion, its  wide  and  intimate  ac- 
tiuaintance  with  the  dark  places  of 
canon  law.  He  would  have  none 
of  such  subtleties,  insisting  on  ar- 
guing the  question  on  the  ground 
of  common  sense  and  common  law. 

This  scene  iiappened  on  a  Friday. 
It  was  half-past  ten  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam rose,  an  hour  at  which,  when 
debate  is  interesting,  the  House  is 
accustomed  to  present  a  crowded,  even  hilarious,  appearance.  Nothing 
the  white-necktied  gentiy  opposite  had  ])artaken  of  at  dinner  gave  them 
such  keen  enjoyment  as  this  belabouring  of  the  ex-Premier  by  one  of  his 
own  young  men.  Mr.  Gladstone  bided  his  time.  It  came  five  daj^s  later, 
when  Sir  William  Harcourt  attempted  to  reply  on  those 
very  lines  he  had  scornftdly  deprecated.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  doAvn  upon  him  with  crushing  rapidity  and  force. 
"  I  confess,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  happiest  debating 
efforts,  "  I  greatly  admire  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  " — the  House  was  qxiick  to  note  the  significance  of 
this  distant  mode  of  reference  to  a  former  colleague — "  has  used  his 
time  since  Friday  night.  On  Friday  night  he  was,  as  he  says,  taken 
by  surprise.  The  laAvyer  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  so  Avas  the  professor 
of  laAV  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  laAvyer  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  had  nothing  to  deliver  to  the  House  except  a 
series  of  propositions  on  Avhich  I  will  not  comment  ....  Finding  that  he> 
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has  delivered  to  the  House  most  extraordinary  propositions  of  law  and 
history  that  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination,  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  has  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  four  or  five  days  in  better 
informing  himself  upon  the  subject,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  come  down 
to  this  House,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  display  and  develop  the- 
erudition  he  has  thus  rapidly  and  cleverly  acquired.  Human  nature  could 
not  possibly  resist  such  a  temptation,  and  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  has 
succumbed  to  it  on  this  occasion." 

In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  proposing  a  public  funeral 
to  Mr.   Gladstone,   Mr.   Arthur  Balfour  finely  said — 

"  I  suppose  each  one  of  us  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  watch  any  part 
of  his  wonderful  career  must  have  in  his  mind  some  particular  example  which  seems  to- 
him  to  embody  the  best  and  the  greatest  excellences  of  this  most  excellent  member  of 
Parliament.  The  scene  which  comes  back  to  my  mind  is  one  relating  to  an  outworn 
and  half-forgotten  controversy,  now  more  than  twenty  years  past,  in  which,  as  it  happened,. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  placed  in  the  most  difficult  position  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to> 
occupy — a  position  in  which  lie  finds  himself  opposed  to  the  united  and  vigorous  forces  of 
his  ordinary  opponents,  but  does  not  happen  at  the  moment  to  have  behind  him  more 
than  the  hesitating  and  somewhat  timid  sympathy  of  his  friends.  On  this  particular- 
occasion  I  remember  there  was  one  of  those  preliminary  Parliamentary  debates— I  ought 
to  say  series  of  debates — which  preceded  the  main  business  of  the  evening.  In  this  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  to  speak  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times,  and  it  was  not  until  hour 
after  hour  had  passed  in  this  preliminary  skirmish  in  a  House  hostile,  impatient,  and 
utterly  wearied,  tliat  he  got  up  to  present  his  case  with  that  conviction  that  he  was 
right  which  Avas  his  gi'eat  strength  as  a  speaker  in  or  out  of  tlie  House.  I  never.  Sir,, 
shall  forget  the  impression  that  speech  left  on  my  mind.  As  a  mere  feat  of  physical) 
endurance  it  is  almost  unsurpassed;  as  a  feat  of  Parliamentary  courage,  Parliamentary 
skill.  Parliamentary  endurance,  and  Parliamentary  eloquence,  I  believe  it  will  always 
be  unequalled." 

The  episode  which  thus  dwelt  in  the   memory  of   the    Leader    of   tho 
House  in  the  session  of  1898  dates  back  to  the  session  of  1877.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  called   from  his  retirement  by    the    irresistible    cry 
that    Availed    over    the    blood-stained    jolains    and    harried         A  Notable 
hamlets   of    Bulgaria,   resumed    constant    attendance    tipon         Triumph, 
the    House    of    Commons.      In    spite  of    Lord   Hartington's 
official  position,   he  inevitably   resumed  the   real  leadership  of  the  Oppo- 
sition.    His  return  was  viewed  with  mixed  feelings  on  the  benches  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker.     There  was  an  vindercui-rent  of  feeling  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  Lord  Hartington,   who,   in   obedience  to  the  call  of  duty, 
had,  at  a  time  of  apparently  hopeless  depression,   undertaken  the  leader- 
ship.    He  had  fulfilled  his  part  patiently,   Avith  a  certain  massive  dignity. 
For    the    lost    Leader,    Avho    had    voluntarily,    in    the    hour    of    defeat, 
abdicated,  noAV  to  come  back  and  supersede  the  nominal  Captain  of  the 
Opposition  was  a  condition  of  things  that,  naturally  and  projoerly,  grated 
on  the  feelings.      Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Avliil.^t  the  .sight  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone storming  in  the  van  had  the  efi'ect  of  closing  up  the  ranks  of  the- 
Ministerialists,   it  further  disorganised  a  political  party  whose  most  con- 
spicuous quality  is  not  cohesion. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  read  at  the  table  the  text  of  the  Five  Resolutions- 
he  proposed  to  move,  the  slight  cheering  on  the  Opposition  benches  made 
more  marked  the  ominous  silence  that  brooded  ovei-  tliat  riunrter  of  the 
House.     The  Resolutions  expressed  general  dissatisfaction  Avith  the  conduct 
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of  tlie  Ottoman  Porte,  and  declared  that  until  guarantees  on  belialf  of 
the  subject  populations  Avere  fortheoniing,  Turkey  should  be  deemed  to 
have  lost  all  claim  to  receive  either  the  material  or  moral  support  of  the 
British  Crown.  At  this  time  of  day  the  idea  of  the  British  CroAvn 
proposing  to  extend  either  material  or  moral  support  to  the  Sultan  is  so 
remote  from  actuality  that  the  mere  suggestion  is  startling.  It  was  very 
different  in  the  spring  of  1877,  when,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  since  admitted, 
he  and  his  political  friends,  at  the  time  supported  by  the  preponderance 
of  public  opinion,  were  "putting  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse."  Not  for 
the  first  time  in  his  political  career,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  twenty  years  ahead 
of  public  opinion.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  then  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  perceiving  the  disintegrating  possibilities  of  the  Five  Resolutions 
moved  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  cheerfully  set  apart  a  day  for  their 
consideration.  Ko  sooner  was  this  done  than  Sir  John  Lubbock,  then 
ranking  as  the  safest  of  Liberals,  was  put  up  to  give  notice  to  move  the 
previous  question. 

This  happened  on  the  30th  of  April,  1877.  A  week  later,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  moving  the  Resolutions,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  down  to  find 
the  House  peopled  as  it  only  is  on  rare  occasions.  Outside,  at  the  gates  of 
Palace  Yard,  a  crowd,  long  waiting  his  coming,  hailed  with  ringing  cheer 
the  man  A^iio  had  already  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of  the  masses  by  the 
magnificent  orations  in  which  he  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  hapless 
Bulgaria.  There  Avas  no  echo  of  the  applause  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  accordance  with  ordinary  usage,  as  soon  as  questions 
were  over  Mr.  Gladstone  Avould  have  risen  and  commenced  his 
speech.  Before  he  found  his  opportunity  much  happened,  irritating, 
embarrassing,  fatal  to  any  but  the  supremest  orator.  First  of  all  Sir 
George  (then  Mr.)  Trevelyan  rose  from  below  the  gangway  and  asked 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  objection  to  vary  the  terms  of  his  second 
resolution.  The  Ministerialists,  shreAvdly  jjerceiving  in  this  the  sign  of  an 
arrangement  betAveen  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  perturbed  friends,  riotously 
cheered.  The  hilarious  demonstration  AA'as  rencAAed  AA'hen,  Mr.  Gladstone 
assenting,  Lord  Hartington  thresv  in  his  lot  AA'ith  the  Resolutions  and 
adA'ised  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  AAithdraw  his  amendment. 

The  Ministerialists,  assembled  in  large  numbers  and  in  high  spirits  in 
expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone  flouted  by  his  OAvn  party,  did  not 
conceal  their  mortification  at  the  unexpected  turn  of  events.  The  modifica- 
tion of  the  second  resolution  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  AA'as  merely 
verbal.  It  Avas  a  golden  bridge  built  AAitli  the  object  of  enabling  the 
Leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  cross  over  and  join  the  man  AA'liom  a  Aveek 
earlier  they  had  ti'ied  to  slay  AAith  a  stony  stare.  There  folloAved  a  scene 
that  might  AA^ell  burn  itself  into  the  generous  memory  of  the  young 
member  for  Hertford,  Avhom  at  the  time  none  thought  to  see  in  the  seat 
of  the  Leader.  WhencA^er  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  table  AA'ith  intent 
to  open  his  speech,  ConserA'ative  gentlemen  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Bentinck  ("Big  Ben")  rose  in  succession. 
AA^ailing  themseU'es  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  they  managed  to  harry 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  fully  half  an  hour.  So  surely  as  he  stood  at  the  table, 
one  or  other  —  at  one  moment  all  three  —  Avere  on  their  feet,  rising  to  a 
point  of  order.  If  there  had  been  marshalled  behind  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
united  and    enthusiastic  body  of   folloAvers,  this  badgering  Avould  hardly 
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have  been  possible.  A  burst  of  angry  iudignation  would,  at  any  rate, 
have  materially  shortened  it.  As  it  was,  he  stood  practically  alone  in 
his  whole-hearted  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Bulgarians.  Warned  by 
the  growing  murmur  out  of  doors,  his  former  colleagues  found  it  expedient 
not  to  range  themselves  in  open  opiDosition  to  him.  But  at  least  they 
would  not  support  him  with  their  cheers. 

It  was  seven  o  'clock  Avhen,  the  resources  of  obstruction  exhausted,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  joermitted  to  embark  upon  his  speech.  Beyond  the  irritation 
ixnd  exliaustion  attendant  upon  this  baiting,  he  was  handicapped  by 
the  period  of  the  sitting  now  reached.  A  slight  acquaintance  Avith  the 
House  of  Commons  enables  one  to  realise  the  difference  between  rising 
ito  deliver  an  important  speech  at  five  o'  clock  in  the  afternoon  and  having 
the  opportunity  postponed  till  seven  o'clock.  These  accumidated  difficulties 
anade  greater  the  triumph  that  followed.  The  orator  spoke  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  right  through  the  dinner-hour,  a  period  ordinarily  fatal 
to  the  most  entrancing  eloquence.  At  the  beginning  the  vmruly  conduct  of 
members  opposite  was  renewed.  Gradually,  as  he  proceeded,  the  spell  of 
his  oratory,  the  fire  of  his  righteous  indignation,  overcame  everything. 
When  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  Speaker  rose  to  submit  the  first 
Resolution,  it  was  some  moments  before  the  latter  could  make  his 
voice  heard  above  the  tumult  of  cheers  that  filled  the  House.  Two 
■days  after  the  Resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table,  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  division  made  by  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  tinctured  by  despondency,  produced  a  list  of 
-eighty-nine  members  who  were  certain  to  follow  him  into  the  division  lobby, 
seven  being  marked  as  wavering.  On  the  eve  of  the  division,  Mr.  Gladstone 
■contributed  another  speech,  his  rising  now  being  greeted  by  prolonged 
•cheering  from  the  Opposition.  When  the  figures  were  announced  it  appeared 
that  223,  practically  the  full  muster  of  the  Opposition,  had  gone  with  liun 
into  the  division  lobby.  Rarely  in  Parliamentary  history  has  such  a 
victory  been  won  by  any  orator  against  overwhelming  odds. 

This  narrative  goes  some  way  in  the  direction  of  sustaining  Mr.  Balfour's 
view  that  here  Ave  have  the  climax  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary speaker.     For  my  part  I  am  disposed  to  fix  uidou 
The  Bradiaugh     the  Bradlaugh  debates  as  the  ejDoch  upon  which  the  future 
Debates.  historian  will  dwell  Avitli  fullest  aj)preciation.     There  Avere 

connected  with  it  circumstances  almost  terrible  in  their 
intensity  and  pathos.  Mr.  Gladstone's  siDceches,  his  AA'ritings— as  finally 
illustrated  in  that  noble  document  his  last  Avill  and  testament — and  aboA^e 
all  his  daily  life,  testified  to  his  devotional  habits  of  mind,  the  spirituality 
of  his  character.  Mr.  Bi^adlaugh's  admission  to  the  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  claimed  for  him  by  the  electors  of  Northami^ton  AA'as  challenged 
•on  the  specific  ground  that  he  did  not  belicA'^e  in  the  existence  of 
Almighty  God.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  in  any  intelligent  human  being  was 
a.s  shocking  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  it  Avas  inexplicable,  not  to  say  unnatural. 
It  proA^ed  too  much  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  and 
Sir  John  Gorst.  They  entered  upon  a  crusade  against  the  atheist  as 
iimtiring,  as  implacable,  as  any  acliieA'ement  of  the  ancient  Inquisition. 
By  the  side  of  the  avoAved  atheist,  facing  these  stvirdy  Christians,  stood 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

Apart  from  personal  convictions  and   predilections,  the  course  adopted 
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by  liini  as  Premier  involved  enormous  sacrifices.  The  Fourtii  Party  and  the 
Conservative  Opposition,  who,  with  the  significant  exception  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  John  Hollcer,  joined  in  tlie  protest  against  the  claim 
to  make  affirmation,  were  not  alone  in  their  repugnance  to  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh.  As  successive  divisions  showed,  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  followers, 
fresh  from  the  polls  where  victory  had  been  won  by  the  glamour  of  his 
name,  jjroved  contumelious.  Soon  there  was  presented  the  curious  spectacle 
of  the  Premier,  nominal  captain  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  retiring, 
so  to  speak,  to  a  back  seat  when  the  Bradlaugh  question  in  its  many 
phases  came  up,  leaving  the  leadership  of  the  House  to  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  In  this  opening  session  of  the  Parliament  of  1880-5,  the 
Liberal  party  suffered,  in  connection  with  the  Bradlaiigh  affair,  a  blow 
from  which  the  Administration  never  Avholly  recovered.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew 
the  price  he  paid  for  doing  what  he  held  to  be  right.  But  then,  as  six 
years  later  when  he  was  faced  with  the  Home  Rule  problem,  he,  not 
counting  the  cost,  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

The  peculiar  and  painful  difficulties  of  the  situation  brought  out  in 
fuller  force  the  splendour  of  his  oratorical  gifts.  "  I  liave  no  fear  of 
atheism  in  this  House,"  he  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  brought  in  after  tlirce  years' 
wrangling  around  the  Bradlaugh  question  : — 

"Truth  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  however  little  our  feeble  vision  may 
be  able  to  discern  the  means  by  which  God  may  provide  for  its  preservation,  we  may  leave 
the  matter  in  His  hands.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  firm  and  coui'ageous  application  of 
every  principle  of  equity  and  of  justice  is  the  best  method  we  can  adopt  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  influence  of  truth.  I  must  painfull}'  record  my  opinion  that  grave  injury  has 
been  done  to  religion  in  many  minds— not  in  instructed  minds,  but  in  those  which  are 
ill  instructed  or  partially  instructed,  and  which  have  large  claims  on  our  consideration— in 
consequence  of  steps  which  have  unhappily  been  taken.  Great  mischief  has  been  done 
in  many  minds  through  the  I'csistance  oflered  to  a  man  elected  by  the  constituencj'^  of 
Northampton,  which  a  portion  of  the  people  believe  to  be  unjust.  When  they  see  the 
profession  of  religion  and  the  interests  of  religion  ostensibly  associated  with  what  they  are 
deeply  convinced  is  injustice,  they  are  led  to  questionings  about  religion  itself.  Unbelief 
attracts  a  sympathy  which  it  would  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and  the  upshot  is  to  impair 
those  convictions  and  that  religious  faith  the  loss  of  wliich  I  believe  to  be  the  most  in- 
expressible calamity  which  can  fall  either  upon  a  man  or  upon  a  nation." 

The  lofty  tone  of  this  exquisite  passage  pervades  all  the  long  series 
of  contributions  to  a  memorable  and  prolonged  debate.  Almost  his  noble 
eloquence  achieved  the  desired  end.  The  overwhelming  majority  against 
which  through  three  years  he  struggled  to  do  justice  to  ix  man  whose 
views  were  abhorrent  to  him  was  finally  reduced  to  three.  After  this 
Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  the  combat.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  take  his  seat  as  member  for  Northampton  with  the  tacit 
•consent  of  a  powerful  Conservative  Ministry,  unchallenged  by  the  party 
which,  four  years  earlier,  had  hounded  him  out  of  the  House  and  hustled 
him  down  the  stairway  into  Palace  Yard.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  on  his 
<leath-bed  when  news  came  to  liim  that  the  House  of  Commons,  under 
Conservative  i)redominancy,  had,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  erased 
from  the  order  book  the  resolution  carried  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  declaring  that  "  Charles  Bradlaugh,  having  taken 
the  oath,  is  as  dead." 

When,  in  the  early  days  of  18SG,  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  crown  his 
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The  Home  Rule 
Debates, 


'■  My  time    of   life "  lacked   only 

For  a  man  Avliose  life  for  half  a 

incessant  labonr    it  would  have 

content    to    make    the    round   of 

Mr.    Gladstone    in    his    seventy- 


task  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland  by  bestoA\  ing  Home  Rule  ui^on  the  country, 
he  Avas  long  jjast  the  age  at  which,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  man's  life  is 
but  labour  and  sorrow, 
thi'ee  years  of  fourscore, 
century  had  been  one  of 
sufficed  if  he  had  been 
his  ofticial  duties  as  easy  as  possible, 
seventh  year  deliberately  undertook  ^vliat  was  peihaps  the  most  arduous 
task  even  of  his  wonderful  career.     Here  agaiu,  as  hapijened  in  the  case 

of  his  duel  Avith  Mr.  Disraeli's  Govern- 
ment on  the  Eastern  Question,  had  he 
been  backed  by  a  united  party  his 
load  would  have  been  greatly  lightened. 
His  first  direct  movement  on  the  path 
of  Home  Rule  Avas  marked  by  the 
breaking  uj)  of  his  Cabinet,  the  disin- 
tegration of  his  party,  the  severing  of 
life-long  friendships,  and  the  bursting 
aiound  him  of  a  storm  of  contumely 
that  must  have  been  startling  even  to 
his  long  and  varied  exijerience.  The 
thanes  fled  from  him.  His  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  Avere  those  of  his  oavu 
household.  But  he  abated  not  one  jot 
of  heart  or  hojie. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1886,  in  a  speech 
that,  measured  by  the  clock,  bccuijied 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  deliA'ery,  and 
Avas  a  marA^el  of  lucid  exposition,  cogent 
ai'gument,  and  lofty  appeal,  he  unfolded 
his  scheme  for  endoAA'ing  Ireland  Avitli 
Home  Rule.  The  disclosure  hastened 
and  extended  the  desertions  froiu  his  flag.  He  deliA^ered  another  great 
speech  on  the  Second  Reading.  But  the  cause  AA^as  hopeless.  Returned  at 
the  General  Election  in  December,  1885,  Avith  a  majority  only  tAAO  votes 
short  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  ConservatiA^es  and  Parnellites,  he  saAV 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  throAAai  out  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  albeit 
the  Irish  Nationalists  A^oted  AAdth  him  to  a  man. 

This  Avas  more  than  defeat.  It  AA'as  a  rout.  It  resulted  in 
exckisiou  from  office  for  six  years,  a  iDcriod  he  occu])ied  in  preparing 
for  fresh  efforts.  When,  as  he  avoAved  at  Oxford,  speaking  on  the  eve 
of  the  session  of  1878,  his  purpose  day  and  night,  Aveek  by  week,  month 
by  month,  Avas  to  counterwork  Avhat  he  believed  to  be  the  purpose  of 
Lord  Beacousfield  in  the  Eastern  Question,  he  embarked  upon  Avliat  proved 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  memorable  oratorical  campaigns  in  Midlothiaii. 
Faced  in  the  summer  of  1892  by  the  prospect  of  a  General  Election  upon 
Avhicli  depended  his  last  hope  of  carrying  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  he  once 
moi'e  turned  his  face  nortliAvard,  carrying  the  fiery  cross  over  the 
Border  on  to  the  familiar  battle  ground  of  Midlothian. 

Those  priA'ileged  to  accompany  him  in  earlier  canijjaigns,  Avatching  his 
I)rogress  through  this  closing  scene,   recognised   the  ilift'erence  Home  Ride 
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had  wrought  in  the  popular  attitude  towards  the  member  for  Midlothian. 
Crowds  still  peopled  the  halls  where  he  spoke— at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or 
adjacent  centres  of  population.  But  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  seethed 
around  him  in  1879,  preluding  the  great  victory  of  1880,  was  not  now 
paralleled.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  had  Liberalism  suffered  on  account 
of  Home  Rule  more  grievously  than  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  have  been  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  he  was  successful 
in  disguising  apprehension,  and  his  eloqiience  was  as  full  as  ever  of 
fire  and  inspiration.      The   only  notable  effect  of  popular   apathy  was  to 
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redouble  the  zeal  with  which  he  apjilied  himself  to  preach  the  crusade. 
"Too  small!  too  small!"  he  said,  sloAvly  shaking  his  head  Avhen  the  final 
result  of  the  jjoll  giving  him  a  majority  of  forty  Avas  communicated  to 
him  in  the  library  at  Dalmeny,  That  was  the  onlj-  cry  approaching 
despair  that  issued  from  his  lips. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1802.  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask 
leave  to  biing  in  a   ncAv  Home  Rule  Bill,   a  measure  Avitli  whicli  he  had 
interwoven  the  sad  experience  of  the  preceding  six  years. 
As  in   1880,  it  was  a   great    speech,    delivered    to  a   magni- The  New  Home  Rule 
ficent    audience.      At   six  o'clock  in  the   morning   members         Bill,  1892. 
came  down  struggling  for  seats.     As  soon  as  the  Sti-angers' 
Galleries    were    open,    noble    lords    fouglit    for    places    as    if    the    Peers' 
Gallery    were    the    pit    entrance    of    a    transpontine    theati-e.      For    the 
2g 
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second  time  in  Parliamentary  history  attempt  was  made  to  enlarge  tlie 
accommodation  of  the  House  by  tilling  up  the  floor  space  with  rows  of 
chairs.  Driving  through  a  cheei'ing  multitude  at  the  gates  of  Palace 
Yard,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Liberal 
party  upstanding  and  loudly  applauding.  He  "was  in  fine  form,  beaming 
with  hope.  For  two  hours  and  a  quarter  he  kept  the  audience  entranced. 
Having  expounded  the  details  of  his  measure,  he  laid  aside  his  notes  and, 
turning  to  the  House,  taking  in  all  quarters  in  the  pleading  glance  of 
moist  eyes,  he  besought  members  to  lose  no  time  in  stamping  and 
sealing  the  deed  that  should  efface  the  loiig-standing  animosity  between 
sister  islands.  For  himself  he  never  "would  be  a  party  to  bequeathing 
to  his  country  a  continuance  of  the  heritage  of  discord  handed  do"vvn 
from  generation  to  generation  through  seven  centuries.  "  It  would  be  a 
misery  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  voice  broken  Avith  emotion,  "if  in  these  closing 
years  of  my  life  I  had  omitted  any  measures  possible  for  me  to  take 
towards  upholding  and  promoting  "what  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  not  of 
one  party  or  of  another,  but  of  all  parties  and  all  nations  inhabiting  these 
islands.  Let  me  entreat  you,"  he  added  in  last  words,  spoken  in  Ioav  but 
clear  voice  that  vibrated  through  the  hushed  audience,  "'if  it  ^vere  with 
my  latest  breath  I  would  entreat  you,  to  let  the  dead  bury  its  dead.  Cast 
behind  you  every  recollection  of  bygone  evils  ;  cherish,  love,  sustain  one 
another  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  in  the  times  that 
are  to  come." 

A  marvellous  achievement  this  leading  of  a  forlorn  hope  burdened 
v.'ith  the  weight  of  more  than  fourscore  years.  Old  age,  long- 
kept  at  bay,  Avas  beginning  to  show  signs  of  the  inevitable  victory. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  hour  the  Premier  betrayed  physical 
distress,  and  his  voice  through  long  passages  grew  hoarse.  But  for 
intellectual  achievement,  oratorical  force  and  beauty,  this  sijeech,  with 
its  long-sustained  peroration,  will  bear  comparison  "with  some  of  his 
earlier  and  otherwise  unapproachable  efforts. 

The  almost  nonagenarian  Premier's  connection  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1892  was  not  confined  to  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  great  speeches,  "SA'orthily 
culminating  in  a  splendid  oration  moving  the  Third  Reading.  He  took  charge 
of  the  measure  in  committee,  jjiloting  it  through  dangerous  reaches  with 
unwearied  solicitude,  infinite  skill.  His  fame  as  an  orator  has  a  tendency 
to  eclipse  his  repiitation  in  the  less  florid  field  of  the  debater.  In  this 
he  was  unequalled,  save  perhaps  by  Mr,  Chamberlain,  His  only  fault  was 
excessive  readiness  to  exi)lain.  So  superabundant  was  his  energy  even  in 
the  last  session  of  his  Parliamentary  career  that  he  could  not  sit  quiet  and 
rest  if  twittering  or  cawing  from  whatsoever  inconsiderable  uest  invited 
him  to  3oin  in  the  conversation. 

It  was  a  study  of  this  generous  weakness  that  had  given  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  his  earliest  oijening.  To  "draw  Gladstone"  was  the  first,  most 
sedulously  practised  duty  of  the  nascent  Fourth  Party.  Had  Lord 
Randolph  and  his  merry  men  had  Disraeli  to  deal  "with,  the  Fourth 
Party  Avould  have  been  unknown  to  fame.  As  Mr.  Horsman  and 
Mr.  Beutinck  discovered,  there  was  little  use  in  butting  heads  against 
the  stone  wall  of  Disraeli's  imperturbability.  When  they  girded  at 
him  he  had  a  way  of  folding  his  arms  and  assuming  a  far-away  look  that 
was   fatally  chilling.     Mv.    Gladstone,   in  the  i^lenitude   of  his  power,   was 
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anybody's  game.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  and  Sir 
John  Gorst  reduced  to  a  science  the  art  of  cunningly  recruiting  him  in 
the  service  of  obstruction.  Quite  inferior  persons,  like  Mr.  Wartou, 
sometime  member  for  Bridport,  and  Sir  (then  Mr.)  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett, 
were  equally  successful.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  able  to  practise  more 
self-restraint,  and  had  treated  with  contempt  attacks  that  had  really  no 
importance,  Mr.  Wartou  would  never  have  secured  a  colonial  judgeship, 
aaor  would  the  Anglo- American  who  in  the  1880-5  Parliament  represented 
Eye  have  become  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  a  knight  to  boot. 

Had  anyone  of  less  exuberant  power  been  in  charge  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  the  session  of  1886,  it  would  not  have  occuiDied  eighty-two 
days  in  passing  its  successive  stages.  On  the  Third  Reading  Mr.  Gladstone 
mentioned  that  459  speeches  had  been  made  in  committee.  "An  awful 
roll,"  he  said,  unconscious  that  for  its  accumulation  he  personally  was 
largely  responsible.  His  continuous  presence  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
interrupted  only  by  the  time  necessary  for  a  hasty  meal,  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  biggest  bore  knew  that  if  the  benches  on  both  sides 
emptied  at  his  rising  he  would  have  an  eager  audience  in  the 
Prime  Minister.  If  he  spoke  long  enough  he  might  peradventure  succeed 
in  bringing  the  right  lion,  gentleman  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  local  news- 
papers it  would  be  seen  how  "the  Prime  Minister  rose  to  reply"  to 
tiim.    At  any  rate  he  would  try;   and  so  speech  droned  along. 

Doubtless  at  the  base  of  this  inconvenient  habit  of  listening  and  this 
fatal  readiness  to  be  drawn  into  debate  was  natural  courtesy.  Whether 
in  public  or  in  private  Mr.  Gladstone  instinctively  jiractised  those  habits 
of  courtesy  we  truly  call  old-fashioned.  If  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  duly  elected  representative  of  a  constituency,  thought  he 
had  something  to  say  on  a  question  before  the  House,  he  should  be 
listened  to,  perhaps  the  more  punctiliously  because  of  the  unconcealed 
indifference  of  others  to  pay  attention.  If  he  was  in  error  on  a  matter 
of  fact  or  nuiddled  in  his  argument,  it  was  only  polite  to  put  him  right. 

Few  public  men  have  been  more  bitterly   reviled  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
None  has  left  in  his  speeches  fewer  traces  of  reprisal.     During  the  1880-85 
Parliament,    when    it    became    a    painful    and    reluctantly 
avowed  necessity  to  bring  in  a  Coercion  Bill,   the  personal    Mr.  Gladstone's 
bearing  of  the   Irish  members  towards  the  statesman  who     Magnanimity. 
had     disestablished     an     alien    Church     and    freed     Irish 
land   was    simply   atrocious.        It    remained    unparalleled   in    public    life 
until    the    schism    of  Committee-room    Xo.    15   turned    tlieir  sAvords    ujdou 
each    other.      It    was    too  much    for    Mr.    Bright,    whom    a    modified    ex- 
perience   of    the    same    character    drove    into    the    enemy's    camp.      Mr. 
Gladstone    never   by    word,    sign,    or    act    disclosed    remembrance    of    the 
insults   heaped  upon  him.     One  of    the  most  blatant  of  his  assailants  in 
the  1880    Parliament  was,   in   the  session  of   188G,   received  as    a  guest  at 
Hawarden,  and  for  the  remaining  term  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliamentary 
life  was  dignifted  by  reference  in  debate  as  "  my  hon.  friend."    The  same 
magnanimity    marked    his    bearing    towards    the    sundered    friends     who 
thwarted  his  darling  purpose  and  made  possible  in  his  despite  the  long 
existence  of  a  Conservative  Government.    He  never  made  response  to  the 
bitter    attacks    of  the    Duke    of   Argyll,   which  towards  the   end,   having 
the    excuse    of   failing  health,    Mr.    Bright  more    than    once    echoed.      lie 
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never  spoke  of  Lord  Hartington  save  in  tei-ius  of  affectionate  regard.  He 
took  an  opportunity  in  tlie  very  heat  of  debate  on  the  Home  Rnle  Bill 
to  pay  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  son  of  the  most  active,  the  most 
capable,  and  the  most  implacable  deserter  from  his  flag,  a  generosity 
shortly  after  repaid  by  the  father  likening  him  to  King  Herod  on  the 
eve  of  his  awful  and  well-earned  fate. 

Only  once  did  he  yield  to  what  to  ordinary  mankind  must  have  been 
the  daily  temptation  to  turn  and  rend  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  Avas  an 
occasion  the  delight  of  ^^hich  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  those  present. 
It  hajipened  in  the  last  session  of  the  first  Salisbury  Parliament,  through- 
out which  the  seceders  from  Mr.  Gladsto]ie's  Cabinet  of  1886  somewhat 
embarrassingly  insisted  on  their  right  to  share  with  him  and  his  more 
faithful  colleagues  the  privilege  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  From 
this  coign  of  vantage  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  one  of  his  sharply 
pointed  speeches,  rapturously  cheered  by  the  Conservative  party 
opposite.  It  was  designed  deeply  to  wound  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  possibly 
in  other  moods  it  might  have  had  the  effect.  By  happy  chance,  instead 
of  striking  the  old  chief  between  the  shoulder  blades,  it  tickled  him  in 
the  midriff.  He  literally  came  up  smiling,  and,  regardless  of  eticiuette, 
turning  his  back  upon  the  Speaker,  he  bent  over  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  pro- 
vokingly  benevolent  face,  with  possibly  just  a  flash  of  malice  in  the 
gleaming  eyes  as  he  probed  him  to  the  ciuick.  It  was  not  often  he 
indulged  in  this  light  sword  play.  The  speech,  bubbling  through  a  con- 
tinuous roar  of  laughter  and  cheering,  showed  him  perfect  master  of 
this  branch  of  the  orator's  art. 

Amongst  the  most  difficult  phases  of  Parliamentary  oratory,  certainly 
tlie  one  marked  by  fewest  successes,  is  the    duty  of  lamenting  the  great 
dead.      From    time    to    time     it    happens    that     the    two 
As  a  Memorial     front    benches    in    both    Houses    are    called    upon    to    join 
Orator.  j^^     lamenting     the     passing     away    either    of     a    former 

colleague  or  of  someone  illustrious  outside  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  very  elaboration  of  preparation  militates  against  the 
impulse  and  movement  of  true  oratory.  The  HoiTse  is  crowded  ;  the  scene 
is  stiffly  set ;  each  speaker  has  his  cue,  and  is  conscious  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  something  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
how  at  one  such  time  Mr.  Disraeli,  exceptionally  diffident  of  his  own 
resources,  "  conveyed  "  the  exordium  of  a  French  orator,  and  with  boldly 
slight  alteration  moulded  it  to  his  current  need.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  run  through  the  brief  list  of  Cabinet  and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  of 
the  present  day  to  whom  the  lot  of  public  lamentation  has  fallen  and 
discuss  their  manner  of  accomplishing  their  task.  None  had  longer  experi- 
ence or  a  wider  variety  of  topic  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  None  approached 
the  perfection  of  his  style. 

Comparatively  early  in  his  Ministerial  career  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
second  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  news  reaching 
it  of  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  w^as  in  this  speech  that  he 
quotes  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  lines  that  have  already  been  cited 
in  these  pages.*  This  musically  melancholy  verse,  first  tuned  by 
Scott  at  the  bier  of  Pitt,  nnirmured  again  through  the  Hoiise  of 
Commons  when,  on  a  bright  summer  day  in  1898,  it  once  more  adjourned, 

*  See  p.  83. 
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a  Parliamentary  man  as  great  as  Pitt  having  answered  to  the  old  Lobby 
cry,  "Who  goes  home?" 

Less  than  two  years  after  Peel's  death,  Mr,  Gladstone  joined  in  tlier 
tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Avho  had  died 
during  the  recess.  There  is  one  passage  in  this  speech  worth  quoting,  not 
only  as  an  example  of  this  phase  of  his  oratory,  but  as  presenting  in  the- 
concluding  sentences  a  characterisation  which  with  curious  minuteness- 
and  fidelity  fits  himself : — 

"While  many  of  the  actions  ot  his  life,  Avhile  many  of  the  qualities  he  possessed,  are  iin- 
attainable  by  others,  there  are  lessons  -which  vre  may  all  derive  from  the  life  and  actions  of 
that  illustrious  man.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another  subject  of  the  Crown  to  perform 
services  so  brilliant  as  he  performed.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another  man  to  hold 
the  sword  which  was  to  gain  the  independence  of  Europe,  to  rally  the  nations  around  it, 
and  while  England  saved  herself  by  her  constancy,  to  save  Europe  by  her  example.  It 
may  never  be  given  to  another  man,  after  having  attained  such  eminence,  after  an  un- 
expected series  of  victories,  to  show  equal  moderation  in  peace  as  he  had  shown  great- 
ness in  war,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  internal  and 
external  peace  for  that  country  which  he  had  so  served.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another 
man  to  laave  equal  authority  both  with  the  Sovereign  he  served  and  with  the  Senate 
of  which  he  was  to  the  end  a  venerated  member.  It  may  never  be  given  to  another 
man  after  such  a  career  to  preserve  even  to  the  last  the  full  possession  of  those  great, 
faculties  Avith  Avhich  he  was  endowed,  and  to  carry  on  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  State  with  unexampled  regularity  and  success,  even  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life.  These  are  circumstances,  these  are  qualities,  which  may  never  occur 
again  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But  there  are  qualities  which  the  Duke  of  "Wellington 
displayed,  of  which  we  may  all  act  in  humble  imitation.  That  sincere  and  unceasing  devotion 
to  our  country ;  that  honest  and  upright  determination  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
on  every  occasion  ;  that  devoted  loyalty  which,  while  it  made  him  ever  anxious  to  serve  the- 
Crown,  never  induced  him  to  conceal  from  the  Sovereign  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the- 
truth ;  that  devotedness  in  the  constant  performance  of  duty ;  that  temperance  of  his  life, 
which  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  give  his  mind  and  his  faculties  to  the  services  he  was- 
called  on  to  perform;  that  regular,  consistent,  and  unceasing  piety  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished at  all  times  in  his  life  :  these  are  qualities  that  are  attainable  by  others,  and  these 
are  qualities  which  should  not  be  lost  as  an  example." 

The  humble  imitation  recommended  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  mid* 
century  was  closely,  if  xuidesignedly,  follovved  by  him  throughout  his  life. 
In  the  speeches  delivered,  whether  in  the  Lords  or  Commons,  when  proposal 
was  made  to  honour  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  public  funeral  and  a  memorial 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  was  heard  no  more  exact  and  comprehensive 
appi'eciation  of  his  character  than  is  found  in  his  own  portraiture  of  the- 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.   Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  differing  sharply  at  all  points  of  their- 

public    and   private    life,   were    oddly  alike    in   the  manner  of   their  final 

exit    from   the    House   of  Commons.     In  the  case  of  both 

Last  Speech  in  last  speeches  only  a  small  inner  circle  of  colleagues  was- 
tiie  House.  aware  that  never  again  woidd  the  speaker  stand  at 
the  table  of  the  House.  It  was  from  the  morning 
newspapers  the  public  learned  that  the  old  familiar  friend  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  thenceforAvard  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  From  the  same  source 
of  information  came  the  news  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resigned  the  Premier-* 
ship.  It  is  true  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  1st  of  3Iarcli,  1894,  there- 
had  been  rumours  of  intended  resignation.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  lately 
returned  from  Biarritz,   where  he  had  spent  a    recess  which  lightened  ;*. 
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session  opening  on  the  31st  of  Jannary  in  one  year,  closing  on  the  5th  of 
March  in  the  next.  It  was  said  that  his  eyesight  was  failing,  and  that  he 
had  resolved  to  go.  When  on  the  1st  da,f  of  March  he  briskly  entered 
from  behind  the  Speakers  chair,  his  appearance  was  closely  scanned.  It 
did  not  suggest  a  broken-down  physique,  nor  did  the  speech  that  followed 
indicate  failing  mental  power. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  occasion  personal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
sitting  was  a  critical  one.  The  House  of  Lords,  not  satisfied  Avith  having 
earlier  in  the  long  session  thrown  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  wrecked  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  had  laid  roiigli  hands  on  the  Parish  Covmcils  Bill. 
"  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? "  What  attitude  would  Mr.  Gladstone 
assume  under  this  fresh  rebuff,  this  new  nullification  of  the  action  of  the 
people's  representatives  ?  The  Radicals  below  the  gangway  Avere  eager 
for  war.  Now  or  never  was,  in  their  ojjinion,  the  time  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  Would  Mr.  Gladstone  give  the  signal  for  the 
battle  ? 

The  Parish  Councils  Bill  had  come  back  to  the  Commons,  and  the  business 
of  the  sitting  was  to  consider  the  Lords'  amendments.  A  ringing  cheer,  an 
unmistakable  battle-cry  from  the  Ministers,  greeted  the  veteran  captain  as 
he  stood  at  the  table.  He  seemed  to  respond  Avlien  in  the  opening  sentence 
he  emphatically  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  process  of  sending  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  backward  and  forward  between  the  two  Houses  had  continued 
long  enough.  The  fierce  outburst  of  cheering  evoked  by  this  declaration 
died  away  when,  loAvering  his  note,  he  went  on  to  shoAV  that  the  Lords' 
amendments  to  the  Bill,  though  serious,  affected  only  isolated  clauses.  It 
would  therefore  be  better  not  to  complete  the  wreck  of  the  session  by 
dropping  this  Bill,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  it  was  left  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  Radicals,  spoiling  for  a  fight,  heard  this  decision  in  moody  silence. 
But  the  master  hand  knew  how  to  touch  the  lyre  evoking  at  will  its 
stormiest  nuisic  :— 

"  The  fact  is  that  these  amendments  and  the  treatment  of  several  Bills  of  great  im- 
"portance  whicli  tliis  House  has  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  after  unexampled  labour  raise 
a  question  of  the  gravest  character.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  very  old  question.  .  .  . 
We  have  come  to  a  more  acute  stage  of  the  controversy.  The  question  is 
■whether  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  merely  to  modify  but  to  annihilate  the  whole  -work 
of  the  House  of  Commons— work  which  has  been  performed  at  an  amount  of  sacrifice  of 
time,  labour,  convenience,  and  perhaps  health,  biit  at  any  rate  an  amount  of  sacrifice 
totally  unknown  to  the  House  of  Lords.  We  have  not  been  anxious  to  precipitate  or 
unduly  to  accentuate  that  crisis.  We  have  been  desirous  to  save  something  from  the 
wreck  of  this  session's  work.  We  feel  that  this  Bill  is  of  such  value  tliat  upon  the  whole, 
great  as  we  admit  the  objections  to  be  to  the  acceptrmce  of  these  amendments,  the 
objections  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  are  still  graver,  and  we  desire  to  do  nothing  which 
would  lead  to  its  rejection.  We  are  compelled  to  accompany  the  acceptance  with  the 
sorrowful  declaration  that  differences  not  temporary  or  casual  merely,  but  differences  of 
conviction,  difterences  of  prepossession,  differences  of  mental  habit,  difterences  of  funda- 
mental tendency,  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  appear  to 
have  reached  a  development  in  the  present  year  such  as  to  create  a  state  of  things 
of  which  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  in  our  judgment  it  cannot  continue.  .  .  . 
Without  presuming  ".to  judge  of  motives,  without  desiring  or  venturing  to  allege  imputa- 
tions, I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  state  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  indisputable  facts. 
That  issue  which  is  raised  between  a  deliberative  assembly  elected  by  the  votes  of  more 
than  six  millions  and  a  deliberative  assembly  occupied  by  many  men  of  virtue,  by  many 
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men  of  talent— of  course  with  considerable  diversities  and  varieties — but  not  so  elected,  is 
a  controversy  which  when  once  raised  must  go  on  to  its  issue.  It  has  been  long  post- 
poned. T  rejoice  to  say  it  has  been  postponed  in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  that  discretion,  circumspection,  reserve  in  the  use  of  enormous  privileges  which  the 
House  of  Lords  on  various  occasions  in  my  recollection — in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  in  the  time  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  others— has  used.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  the  epoch,  the  days  of  that  reserve  and  circumspection,  may  be  gone  by.  I  won't 
abandon  all  hojie  of  it.  But  I  must  say  of  the  present— I  do  not  like  to  say  that  the 
situation  is  intolei-able,  because  it  is  a  hard  and  may  seem  a  dictatorial  word.  But  I 
think  gentlemen  opposite  must  leel  as  I  feel,  that  in  some  way  or  other  a  solution  will 
have  to  be  found  for  this  tremendous  contrariety  and  incessant  controversy  upon  matters 
of  high  principle  and  profound  importance  between  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  those  who  fill  the  nominated  Chamber." 

Noble  lords  crowding  the  Peers'  Gallery  looked  down  on  a  stirring 
scene.  Below  the  gangway  members  rose  to  their  feet  waving  hats  and 
wildly  cheering.  The  outburst  was  renewed  when  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tiiuied : — 

"  It  is  not  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  this  subject. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  itself  a  party  in  the  case.  But  I  have  no  difficulty  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  issues  that  have  been  raised 
between  the  two  Houses.  We  take  frankly,  fully,  and  finally  the  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  a  final  judge  in  its  own  case,  and  I  am 
by  no  means  anxious  to  precipitate  proceedings  of  that  kind,  however  they  may  be 
invited  by  an  impatience  most  natural  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  No  doubt.  Sir, 
there  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  which  must  in  the  last  resort  decide.  Happily,  we  are  all  of  us  sufficiently  trained 
in  habits  of  constitutional  freedom  to  regard  that  authority  as  absolutely  final.  The 
time  when  that  judgment  is  to  be  invited  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to 
be  invited,  constitute  questions  of  the  gravest  character  which  the  executive  Government 
of  the  day  can  alone  consider  and  decide." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  speech,  which  occupied  in  delivery  just 
half  an  hour,  that  indicated  intention  on  the  part  of  the  tired  warrior 
to  make  his  helmet  a  home  for  bees.  Looking  back  upon  it,  one  recognises 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events  a  farewell  note.  "For  me,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  dropping  his  hands  and  retiring  half  a  pace  from  the  brass-bound 
box  that  through  sixty  years  had  suffered  so  much  at  his  hands,  "my 
duty  terminates  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  it  is 
really  impossible  to  set  aside  —  that  in  considering  these  amendments, 
limited  as  their  scope  may  seem  to  some  to  be,  we  are  considering  a 
part,  an  essential  and  inseparable  part,  of  a  question  enormously  large,  a 
question  that  has  become  profoundly  acute,  a  question  that  will  demand 
a  settlement,  and  must  at  an  early  date  receive  that  settlement  from  the 
highest  authority." 

Mr.  Disraeli's  last  speech  was  delivered  late  at  night.  He  left  the 
House  just  before  the  adjournment,  varying  his  ordinary  practice  by 
walking  down  the  floor  and  passing  out  into  the  Lobby,  instead  of  taking 
the  usual  Ministerial  way  out  behind  the  Speaker's  chair.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
having  made  an  end  of  speaking,  sat  down  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
happened,  as  if  no  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  l^een  just  accomplished,  as  if  to-morrow  he  would  be  back, 
taking  his  accustomed  part  in  the  business  of  the  House.  He  stayed  for 
the  debate  and  the  divisions,  and  then  walked  out  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  to  come  back  never  more. 
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In  his  masterly  study  of  Pitt,  Lord  Rosebery  writes  : — 

"  His  eloquence  must  haA'e  greatly  resembled  that  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
fascinated  two  generations,  not  merely  in  pellucid  and  sparkling  statement,  but  in  those 
rolling  and  interminable  sentences  which  come  thundering  in  mighty  succession,  like 
the  Atlantic  waves  on  the  Biscay  an  coast — sentences  which  other  men  have  neitlier  the 
understanding  to  form  nor  the  vigour  to  utter.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  lacked  the 
variety  and  the  melody,  the  modulation  of  mood,  expression,  and  tone  which  lend  such 
enchantment  to  the  longest  efforts  on  the  least  attractive  subjects  of  his  great  successor." 

Not  perceiving,  certainly  not  applying,  the  similitude,  Mr.    Lecky,  in   his 
"  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  incidentally  confirms  it  :— 

"  Pitt  had  every  requisite  of  a  great  debater :  perfect  self-possession ;  an  unbroken  flow 
of  sonorous  and  dignified  language ;  great  quickness  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  and 
especially  of  reply ;  an  admirable  gift  of  lucid  and  methodical  statement ;  an  extraordinary 
skill  in  arranging  the  course  and  symmetry  of  an  unpremeditated  speech ;  a  memory 
singularly  strong  and  singularly  accurate.  No  one  knew  better  how  to  turn  and  retoi't 
arguments,  to  seize  in  a  moment  on  a  weak  point  or  an  unguarded  phrase,  to  evade  issues 
Avhich  it  Avas  not  convenient  to  press  too  closely,  to  conceal  if  necessary  his  sentiments 
and  his  intentions  under  a  cloud  of  vague,  brilliant,  and  imposing  verbiage." 

Without  accepting  the  testimony  of  the  spiteful  contemporary  who 
said  Pitt  spoke  as  if  he  had  a  mesh  of  worsted  in  his  mouth,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  voice. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  or  better  managed  organ 
than  that  which  sounded  in  many  keys  through  more  than  sixty  years 
of  English  public  life.  Its  range  was  marvellous,  as  Avas  testified  by  his 
command  and  final  subjection  of  the  unruly  multitude  that  gathered  to 

hear  him  at   Blackheath.     A  later  occasion  Avhen  he  OA'er- 
On  the  Platform,    came    AA'liat    appeared    to    ordinary    mankind     insuperable 

difficulty  happened  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  Midlothian 
campaigns,  Avhen,  in  the  Market  Hall  at  Edinburgh,  he  addressed  a 
croAvd  ecxual  to  the  population  of  a  hamlet.  The  vast  square  was  so 
densely  laacked  that  fainting  men  and  AA'omen  Avere  passed  OA^er  the 
heads  of  the  croAvd  toAAards  the  door  as  if  they  Avere  ijortmanteaus. 
Absolute  stillness,  broken  noAv  and  then  by  a  simultaneous  roar  of 
applause,  testified  to  the  orator  s  command  OA'cr  the  remotest  recesses. 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  happily,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  absolutely 
the  easiest  place  in  the  AAorld  to  speak  in.      On  ordinary  occasions  it  Avas 

not  necessary  for  Mr.    Gladstone  to  raise  his  voice  above 
In  the  House.      con\"ersational  pitch.      But    he    kncAA'  how,   at   the    proper 

moment,  to  fill  the  Chamber  Avitli  the  music  of  uiolifted 
tones  full  and  strong  as  the  peal  of  an  organ.  Ea^cu  to  look  at  him 
"NA'lien  in  the  full  flood  of  oratory  Avas  an  inspiring  sight.  His  eyes 
gleamed  with  marvellous  light.  Every  muscle  of  his  mobile  face  AA'as 
in  action.  Each  turn  of  successiA'e  sentences— and  his  sentences  were 
exceedingly  sinuous — had  its  api^ropriate  gesture.  His  gestures  AA^ere  not 
the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least  eifectiA^e,  element  of  his  great  speeches. 
They  had  the  charm  and  variety  of  naturalness.  Hr.d  it  been  possible  to 
bring  the  cinematograph  in  operation  AA-hilst  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  deliA^ering 
one  of  his  speeches  on  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  or  the  Bradlaugh  business, 
he  AA^ould  liaA^e  been  amazed,  even  incredulous,  in  vIcaa'  of  the  result.  Cm  ran, 
who  in  the  ferAour  of  liis  speech  used  occasionally  to  bend  doAA'n  till  he 
scratched  the  floor    Avith  his  finger-nails,   once    ijublicly  thanked    God    he 
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liad  no  gestures.  Mr.  Gladstone  doubtless  was  ignorant  of  the  frequency 
and  occasional  furiousness  of  his.  Mr.  Disraeli's  self-congratulation  that 
between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  there  stood  so  substantial  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  old  story.  A 
favourite  action  in  the  frenzy  of  argument  'v\'as  to  hold  out  his  left 
hand  palm  upward,  and  beat  it  with  his  right,  the  resounding  clap  some- 
tiines  drowning  the  sound  of  the  very  word  he  desired  to  emijhasise. 
In  the  same  mood  lie  banged  the  brass-bound  box  with  a  violence  that 
threatened  dislocation  of  the  finger  joints. 

For  the  most  part  Mr.  Gladstone's  oratory  swept  on  in  stately,  now 
and  then  tumultuous,  flood,  pitched  on  levels  of  loftiest  heights.  Intensely 
earnest  about  everything,  big  or  little,  he  had  no  time  for  toying  with 
topics.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  he 
was  devoid  of  humour.  His  gift  of  sarcasm,  though  not  often  indulged  in, 
"vvas  supreme.  Better  still,  and  more  often  in  iise,  Avas  his  banter.  To 
Mr.  Chaplin  the  House  of  Commons  has  often  been  indebted  for  ebullitions 
of  this  humour.  The  late  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  was  another  member 
who  undesignedly  endeared  himself  to  the  House  by  the  irresistible  temp- 
tation his  interposition  in  debate  proved  to  bring  Mr.  Gladstone  up  in 
his  lighter  mood.  A  brilliant  flash,  more  than  usually  scorching,  delighted 
the  House  in  the  fustigation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  already  mentioned. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  that  scene  is    to  be    found    some    dozen    years 
earlier.     It  was  eai-ly  in  the  session  of  18~7.  when  Mr.   Gladstone,  his  back 
to  the  wall,   was  fighting  almost  single-h.uided  for  down- 
trodden   Bulgaria.         The    hostile    feeling    of    the    Minis-      Bantering  Mr. 
terialists  was  at  fever  height,   the  situation  being  as  yet  Chapim. 

unrelieved  by  any  comforting  rally  of  his  own  friends. 
On  this  particular  night  he  rose  to  call  attention  to  a  despatch  addressed 
during  the  recess  by  Lord  Derby  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  then  British  Minister 
at  Constantinople.  The  House  was  croAvded  from  floor  to  topmost  range 
of  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  Members  not  able  to  find  seats  on  the  floor 
flocked  into  the  side  galleries.  A  crowd  stood  at  the  bar  attentive  through 
the  hour  Mr.  Gladstone  fulminated  against  the  Government  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  iniquities  of  the  Turk.  In  ringing  voice  and  with  indignant 
gestures,  he  called  upon  Ministers  definitely  to  state  Avhether,  after  all 
the  cruel  Avrong  the  Turk  had  wrought  during  the  last  tAvelve  months, 
it  Avas  possible  that  Christian  England  should  still  be  bound  by  the 
Treaty  of  1856  bolstering  itp  the  Porte. 

An  angry  speech  from  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  AVar,  Avrought  the  Jingoes,  numerically  A^astly  predominating  the 
audience,  to  a  pitch  of  passion  approaching  frenzy.  Mr.  Chaplin  fitly 
expressed  this  in  an  acrimonious  speech.  Binding  a  gloAving  eyeglass 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  addressing  him  personally,  enforcing  his  i)oints  Avith 
animated  gestures,  the  Squire  of  Blankney  rode  upon  the  AAdiirhvind  and 
directed  the  storm. 

"At  the  right  lion,  gentleman's  door."  he  said,  pointing  across  the 
floor  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  turning  round  to  meet  the  frantic  cheering 
of  friends  behind  him,  "lies  the  Avhole  responsibility  of  the  European 
crisis."' 

Mr.  Chaplin  always  amused  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  even  this  hard 
.saying  did  not  disturb  the  smiling  equanimity  Avith  Avhicli  he  sat  regarding 
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the  heated  orator.  But  there  is  a  point  at  which  forljearance,  contemptuous 
or  magnaiiiiuous,  halts.  Mr.  Chaplin,  intoxicated  with  the  quite  unusual 
cheering  that  punctuated  his  remarks,  presently  passed  that  i3oint.  "As  a 
man  of  honour,"  he  said  with  accusatory  forefinger  pointing  at  Mr, 
Gladstone,  "  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  the  right  lion,  gentleman." 

Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  to  his  feet  with  catapultic  speed  and  force.  From 
a  seat  behind  him  at  the  same  moment  rose  Colonel  Muir,  who  appealed 
to  the  Speaker  to  say  how  much  further  these  i^ersonalities  were  to  be 
carried.  "I  also  rose,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "to  ask  whether  I  am  to  be 
instructed  by  an  lion,  member  as  to  what  is  the  only  course  I  may  take 
as   a  man  of  honour." 

It  was  a  peculiarity  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  never  varied  throngli  the  long 
succession  of  scenes  above  Avliich  his  mighty  figure  towered,  that  once  on 
his  feet  he,  under  whatever  provocation,  instantly  regained  self-command. 
To  see  him  when  he  leaped  up  at  the  last  touch  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  lash, 
his  eyes  blazing  in  his  terrible  white  face,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  break  forth  into  tempestuous  speech,  his  body  rocked  by  angry 
gestures.  Here  he  was  standing  at  the  table  with  arms  hung  limply 
doAvn,  putting  a  question  of  order  to  the  Speaker  in  quiet  conversational 
tone. 

The  Speaker,  thus  apiDcaled  to,  ruled  Mr.  Chaplin  out  of  order.  He 
straightway  withdrew  the  offending  expression.  But,  he  hotly  added,  now 
or  at  any  more  convenient  time  he  would  have  pleasure  in  giving  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  an  oiDportunity  of  defending  himself. 
"Move!  move!"  cried  members  behind.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
sitting  opposite  acted  on  the  gentlemen  of  England  of  that  day  much  as 
a  red  flag  "U'aved  in  his  face  stirs  an  infuriate  bull  in  the  arena  at  Madrid. 
Carried  away  by  the  tumult,  Mr.  Chaplin  bellowed — the  word  is  historically 
Parliamentary — "  I  beg  to  move  that  tliis  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Mr.  Gladstone  having  already  spoken  in  the  debate  "s\'as  precluded  by 
the  rules  of  the  House  from  further  contributing  to  it.  Mr.  Chaplin's  motion, 
being  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  raised  a  new  question,  upon  which 
members  ^vho  had  spoken  earlier  in  the  sitting  might,  if  they  pleased, 
deliver  their  souls.  A  wilder  shout  of  applause  went  np  from  the  IMinis- 
terialists.  It  was  instantly  stilled  by  discovery  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
standing  at  the  table.  "  I  beg  to  second  the  motion,"  he  said  in  the  same 
quiet  voice  that  had  marked  his  previous  utterances. 

The  cheers  broke  forth  afresh,  this  time  from  the  Opposition  benches. 
Rarely  had  such  quick  dramatic  movement  taken  place  in  Parliamentary 
debate.  In  the  ordinary  course  some  other  member  Avould  have  seconded 
the  motion,  the  Speaker  "would  have  risen  to  put  it  from  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  intorposed.  That  would  have 
been  a  tame  performance  compared  with  this  promiit  picking  up  of  the 
glove  almost  before  it  had  touched  the  floor. 

When  the  cheering  was  hushed  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  a  low  voice, 
evidently  agitated  by  profound  emotion,  protested  against  the  insulting 
language  addressed  to  liini.  After  a  little  while  he  began  to  take  a  calmer, 
juster  view  of  the  real  value  of  such  turgid  talk.  He  lapsed  into  his 
own  familiar  manner  "vvlien  dealing  with  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  jieal  after 
peal  of  laughter  rose  from  the  crowded  House  as  he  lashed  the  irate  orator 
with  the    finest,   though  not  therefore   the  least  painful,   cords   of  irony. 
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He  ended  in  a  nioi^e  serious  mood,  with  a  noble  peroration,  recalling  to 
the  House  the  gravity  of  the  question  out  of  which  this  i^ersonal  incident 
had  arisen. 

Some  time   before  his  death   Mr.  Bright,   talking  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Charles   McLaren,   made    a    shrewd    criticism  of    Mr.    Glad- 
stone's   style    of    oratory.        "Peoi^le   say   my    mind    is   too     Gladstone  and 
subtle,"  Mr.  Gladstone  had  remarked  to  his  old  friend  with   ^"giit  compared. 
an  air  suggesting  complaint  that  the    charge  was   unjust. 
"  I    don't    know  what    you    mean    by     subtle,"    Mr.    Bright    had    replied. 


INTEllUUPTED. 


"but  I  know  what  other  people  mean  by  it.  Here  is  the  chart  of  an 
argument.  There  are  three  or  four  i:>rominent  headlands.  I  dAvell  on 
them  at  length,  and  so  do  you.  But  you  go  into  all  the  little  creeks  and 
bays  and  inlets,  and  enlarge  on  them  Avith  equal  detail  and  elaboration, 
instead  of  bringing  out  the  great  promontories  of  your  argument  forcil)]>% 
and  so  your  audience  lose  sight  of  them.  When  you  use  so  many  small 
ai'guments,  people  think  you  have  no  big  ones.  Those  are  not  the  argu- 
ments that  convince  peopk>.  I  leave  out  the  little  creeks  and  dwell  on 
the  projecting  headlands  only.  If  I  can  convince  a  hearer  on  one  of 
them,  I  have  got  him.     But  you  dwell  on  small  and  great  arguments  alike." 
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There  is  iiiucli  truth  iu  this.  It  was  a  constitutional  infirmity,  the 
fruit  of  excessive  intellectual  capacity.  Observing?  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his 
ieet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  confronting  a  difficulty  suddenly  sprung 
ujDon  him,  one  understood  how  the  habit  grew.  Cautious  by  tempera- 
ment, subtle  in  distinction  of  the  meaning  of  words,  having  in  stock  an 
illimitable  quantity,  he,  as  he  i^roceeded,  saw  pitfalls,  morasses, 
stone  walls  non-existent  to  ordinary  vision.  The  involutions,  paren- 
theses, modifications  of  his,  on  the  average,  prodigiously  long  sentences, 
were  divagations  designed  to  get  round  or  burrow  under  these,  per- 
haps, imaginary  dangers.  Listening  to  him,  one  has  often  won- 
dered Avliere,  on  sea  or  land,  a  i^articular  sentence  "would  finally  end. 
The  closest  attention  Tvas  not  equal  to  following  all  its  tortuous 
turns.  But  Tvhen  read  in  print  it  was  perceived  that  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
least  did  not  lose  his  "way.  Whilst  he  spoke  he  was  thinking  out  the 
position.  Being  on  his  legs,  he  must  need  fill  up  the  interval  with  words. 
These  —  "  a  cloud  of  vague,  brilliant,  and  imposing  verbiage  " — were  spun 
out  till  his  active  mind  had  arrived  at  a  decision  uiDon  the  precise  line  to 
take.  Often  at  critical  moments  of  foreign  or  home  policy  he  has  been 
suddenly  assailed  with  an  awkward  question.  An  ordinary  Minister  thus 
cornered  would  take  advantage  of  the  formula  that  permits  him  to  ask 
for  notice.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  stooped  to  that  expedient.  He  answered 
forthwith,  sometimes  at  considerable;  length,  and  "with  apparent  wealth  of 
detailed  information.  But  if  he  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  take  the 
House  into  his  confidence,  no  embarrassment  to  the  Ministry  followed 
upon  his  reply.  The  embarrassment  was  rather  with  the  questioner, 
who,  straining  his  attention  to  follow  the  meaning  and  catch  the  cohesion 
of  the  well-ordered  sentences  welling  in  easy  flood  from  the  lips  of  the 
Premier,  was  painfully  conscious  of  temporary  brain  paralysis.  He  could 
not  in  the  thicket  of  words  see  a  ray  of  light  on  the  situation  he  had 
submitted.  He  had  evidently  missed  a  link,  and  Avould  find  it  all  right 
when  he  read  in  the  morning  papers  a  verbatim  report  of  the  answer. 
Studying  that,  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  had  talked 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  had  positively  said  nothing.  Which  was,  indeed, 
his  purpose. 

"  The  only  difference  between  him  and  me,"  said  Mr.  Bright  in  the 
conversation  already  quoted  from,  "is  that  he  takes  twice  as  long  to  say 
a  thing  as  I  do,  and  that  he  says  twice  as  many  things."  Mr.  Bryce 
■carries  on  this  personal  comparison  from  another,  perhaps  more  impartial, 
point  of  view.  "Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,"  he  writes,  "were  neither  so 
■concisely  telling  as  Mr.  Bright's,  nor  so  finished  in  diction.  But  no  other 
man  among  his  contemporaries— neither  Lord  Derby,  nor  Lowe,  nor  Mr. 
Disraeli,  nor  Bishop  Wilberforce,  nor  Bishop  Magee — deserved  comparison 
with  him.  And  he  rose  superior  to  Mr.  Bright  himself  in  readiness,  in 
variety  of  knowledge,  in  persuasive  ingenuity.  Mr.  Bright  required  time 
for  preparation,  and  was  always  more  successful  in  alarming  his  adver- 
saries and  stimulating  his  friends  than  in  either  instructing  or  convincing 
anybody.  31r.  Gladstone  could  do  all  these  four  things,  and  could  do 
them  at  an  hour's  notice,  so  A'ast  and  well-ordered  was  the  arsenal  of 
his  mind." 

This  is  sound  criticism  admirably  put.  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  before 
him  the  task    of   delivering    a    speech    on    the    intricacies    of   a    Budget 
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scheme  or  the  clauses  of  an  epoch-making:  Bill,  sketched  out  in  advance 
the  general  line  of  his  argument  and  illustration.  But  some  of  his  jnost 
striking  and  successful  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
delivered  on  the  sjDur  of  the  moment  without  a  note  of  preparation. 
Nothing  in  the  long  and  luminous  array  of  his  House  of  Commons 
speeches  was  more  delightful  than  his  Tuesday  or  Friday  evening 
caiiseries  towards  the  end  of  his  Parliamentary  career.  At  that  time 
private  members  still  had  these  nights  at  their  disposal,  and  were  able 
to  utilise  them  for  the  discussion  of  miscellaneous  questions.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, coming  back  probably  after  a  morning  sitting,  would  sit  listening, 
obviously  without  settled  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  debate.  Someone 
accidentally  struck  a  chord  of  memory  or  association,  and  he  was  on  his 
feet  discoursing  the  most  winning  eloquence. 

As  Mr.  Balfour  aptly  said  in  his  speech  proposing  a  public  funeral, 
from  the  conversational  discussion  appropriate  to  committee  work  up 
to  the  most  sustained  eloquence  fitting  some  high  argument  and  some 
great  historic  occasion,  every  weapon  of  Parlia)uent  warfare  was  wielded 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  ^vith  the  sureness  and  ease  of  perfect,  absolute,  com- 
plete mastery.  On  whatever  theme  he  spoke,  upon  whatever  occasion, 
he  poured  out  his  very  self  upon  his  audience.  It  was  a  great  soul,  a 
lofty  mind,  an  instrument  incapable  of  striking  a  mean  or  faulty  note. 
Through  his  long  life  and  close  association  with  the  House  of  Commons 
he  bestowed  upon  it  by  his  speeches  a  boundless  store  of  intellectual 
delight.  Rarer  guerdon  still,  he,  by  his  very  presence,  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  pure  life,  his  lofty  aims,  distinctly  elevated  the  tone  of  the 
assembly. 

"  His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council  hall 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempest  lour 
For  ever  silent ;  even  if  they  brolce 
In  thunder,  silent ;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke   among  you,   and  the  Man  who  spoke  ; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve   the  hour, 
Nor  palterd  with  Eternal  God  for  Power." 

-  Henry  W.  Lucy, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR.    GLADSTONES    FIRST   PREMIERSHIP,    1868-1874. 

The  Issues  at  the  General  Election :  Taxation  and  Finance ;  The  Condition  of  Ireland ; 
Land  and  Church — A  Great  Election  Address — Financial  Policy  of  the  Conservatives- 
Decay  of  Economy— Charged  with  Promoting  Popery — Co-operation — Local  Taxation— 
A  Campaign  of  Calumny— Tory  Democracy— Justice  to  Ireland  the  Main  Issue — 
Defeated  in  South  Lancashire  but  Elected  for  Greenwich— The  New  Ministry- 
Conciliation  for  Ireland— The  Irish  Church— Report  of  a  Royal  Commission— Im- 
possibility of  Reform— The  Disestablishment  Bill  Introduced— A  Sop  for  Irish  Land- 
lords—The Surplus— The  Bill  Passed— Mr.  Bright's  Fling  at  the  House  of  Lords- 
University  Reform— Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinets— A  Meeting  with  Jowett— The  Irish 
Land  System— Irish  Grievances— Ulster  Tenant  Right— The  First  Irish  Land  Bill— 
The  Elementary  Education  Bill— IMi'.  Gladstone  on  the  Franco-German  War  and 
European  Politics— The  Protection  of  the  Pope— Release  of  Fenians— Civil  Service 
Reforms— Woolwich  Dockyard  Closed— Foreign  Affairs— The  Ballot— The  Match-Tax 
— Army  Purchase — Home  Rule — A  Great  Speech  at  Blackheath — Sir  Robert  Collier's 
Appointment — The  Ewelme  Case — Republicanism — The  BaUot — The  Alabama  Claims — 
The  Licensing  Act — Archaeology — The  Irish  University  Bill- The  Government  Defeated— 
Disraeli  refuses  to  take  Office— More  Misfortunes— Contemplating  the  Abolition  of  the 
Income-Tax — Parliament  Dissolved, 

THE  Ministry  wMch  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  after  the  General  Election  of 
1868,   the    greatest   Peace    Ministry  of   modern    times,   exhibits    in    its 
measures  and  its  acts,  in  its  legislation  and  its  administration,  a  harmony, 
a  nnity,  and  an  individuality  "U'hich  are  never  observed  in 
ciiaracteristics  of  collective  bodies  except  when  they  are  controlled  by  a  master 
tbe  Ministry.      hand  and  are  subordinated  to  a  master  mind.     In  one  sense 
the  narrative  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life  up 
to  this  point  is  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  policy  of  his  first  Ministry. 
In  a  more  immediate  and  determinate  sense  that  policy  dates  from  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1868.      In  South  Lancashire  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  before  the 
jjeople  in  broad  outline  the  great  reforms  Avhich  he  afterwards  proposed 
and  carried  through  Parliament.     He  alone  among  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
England  was  equally  great  as  an  administrator,  a  Parliamentary  debater, 
and  a  jDlatform  orator.     It  is  on  the  platform,  when  he  comes  into  direct 
touch  with  the  people,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  most  freely ;   and  if  his 
speeches    in    the    autumn  of    1868  are    among    the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  English  politics,   they  deserve  equal  weight  and  consideration 
in  any  attempt  to  estimate  his  personality. 

The  appeal  to  the  country  Avas  made  and  decided  on  three  main  questions 
— the  history  of  the  last  Reform  Act,  public  economy,  and  the  Irish  question. 
On  the    first,   Disraeli's    contemptible    opportunism    offered 
The  Issues  at     ^^    easy    target.      On    the   last   two    it    was    necessary    tc 
the   General       educate  and  win  over  the  people.     Mr.   Gladstone  lost  no 
Election,  1868.     time    in     opening    the    campaign.      In    his    first     speech- 
delivered    at    St.     Helens    on    August    5th  —  he    carefully 
selected  the  ground  on  which  the  great  battle  Avas  to  be  fought  and  won. 
There  was  "the  vital  qtiestion  of  taxation  and  finance,"  the  question  as 
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to  what  should  be  the  scale  of  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  estimates  of 
the  country  in  its  regular  service  : — 

"It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  I  have   to  record   the    fact  that   .since  the  change   of 
Government  which  took  phice  two  years  ago,  with  no  sufficient  justifi- 
cation that  I  am  aware  of,  under  no  pressure  from  the  country  or  the       Taxation  and 
House  of  Commons,  her  Majesty's  present  advisers  have  thought  it  their  Finance, 

duty  to  adopt  measures  and  make  proposals  by  which  a  sum  of  little 
less    than    three   millions    a    year    has   been  added  to  the   permanent  expenditure  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Gladstone  advised  the  electors  to  invite  Conservative  candidates 
to  go  into  this  subject  "very  much  at  large, 

and  to  explain  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  your  satisfaction,  w^hy  it  is  and  wherefore 
that  after,  for  a  series  of  five  or  six  years,  a  Liberal  Government  of  this  country — 
which  certainly  was  not  supposed  to  be  fanatically  economical— had  found  the  means 
of  continually  operating  some  reduction  in  the  charges  and  burdens  of  the  country, 
why  it  is  that  upon  the  accession  of  what  is  called  a  Conservative  Government 
to  power,  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  the  tide  has  turned,  and  that  from  month  to 
month  almost,  as  new  estimates  are  produced,  every  estimate  and  every  charge  made 
upon  you  is  in  advance  over  and  is  in  excess  above  those  that  had  preceded  it." 

But  even  the  question  of  economy  faded  into  insignificance  before 
what  was  at  that  jiuicture  the  question  of  paramount  importance,  namely, 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  respect  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone recalled  the  "painful  sensations "  with  which,  shortly  Ireland, 
after  becoming  a  member  of  Earl  Russell's  Cabinet,  he 
together  with  his  colleagues  became  acquainted  with  those  particulars 
which  joroved  to  them,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  that  there  was  no  choice 
but  to  ask  for  the  susi^ension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  so  place  in 
abeyance,  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  principal  guarantee  of 
personal  liberty.  Many  Irish  emigrants  had  served  as  officers  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  they  Avere  known  to  be  returning  in  large  numbers 
"with  the  design  of  lighting,  if  they  could,  tlie  flame  of  civil  war  in 
Ireland."  The  original  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland 
w^as  for  six  months  only  ;  but  it  had  now  been  renewed,  not  causelessly, 
for  three  years.  The  Tory  Government  might  congratulate  itself  on  the 
"  tranquillity  "  of  Ireland  ;   not  so  the  Opposition  : — 

"We  have  looked  at  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  with  very 
different  views.  Do  not  conceal  from  yourselves  this  fact,  that  when  you  have  arrived 
at  the  point  at  wliich  you  are  compelled  to  place  the  guarantees  of  personal  libertj-  in 
abeyance,  you  have  arrived  at  a  point  only  one  stage  removed  from  civil  war  .  .  .  We 
thought  it  was  our  duty  to  look  in  the  face  this  dark  fact  of  Irish  discontent  .  .  .  AVe 
asked  ourselves  whether,  in  this  formidable  state  of  things,  we  stood  clear  in  the  face 
of  the  Irish  people  and  of  the  world  ;  whether  the  laws  and  institutions  which  prevail  in 
Ireland  arc  such  as  ought  to  prevail ;  whether  they  are  such  as  in  the  face  of  national 
danger  we  should  ourselves  think  proper  or  be  bold  enough  to  maintain.  If  they  are, 
maintain  them  by  all  means,  maintain  them  at  all  hazards,  though  even  civil  war  or 
foreign  war  should  blaze  throughout  the  land ;  but  if  they  are  not,  then  don't  wait  for 
the  moment  of  civil  war  or  of  foreign  war— nay,  more,  do  not  wait  to  continue  from  year 
to  year  the  painful,  the  ignominious — I  would  almost  say,  the  loathsome  — process  of 
suspending  personal  liberty  in  order  to  keep  large  poi'tions  of  the  Irish  people  down  by 
force;  do  not  be  content  with  such  a  policy  as  this,  Imt  set  right  your  laws  and  ijistitutions. 
And  when  you  have  set  them  right,  then,  with  a  just  confidence  in  the  Almighty  God 
Avho  rules  the  affairs  of  men,  you  may  abide  whatever  is  in  store." 

2h 
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The  Ii'isli  question  had  many  branches,  but  the  two  principal  ones  for 
the  consideration  of  the  coniinp,-  Parliament  would  relate  to  the  land  and 
the  Church.  As  to  Irish  land,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  with  a  sincere  desire  and  determination  to  secure  to  the  Irish 
cultivator,  "than  whoiu  no  man  is  more  tenderly  attached  to  the  soil 
on  which  he  is  born,"  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  enable  him  "to 
pursue  his  lot  and  his  career  in  the  land  where  the  Almighty  has  ordained 
that  he  should  be  born,  instead  of  looking  for  a  home  across  the  Atlantic." 
This  security  must  be  given  "  with  the  fullest  regard'  to  the  rights  of 
property."  Mr.  Gladstone  was  proceeding  gradually  to  religious  tenures 
when  an  impatient  person  called  out   "Irish  Church!" — 

"A   friend  in   the   extremity  of   the   room   calls  out  the    'Irish  Church,'  and  I  assure 

him    that   lie    only   anticipated    me    by  one   single   moment.      But   as    he    has   said   '  The 

Irish  Church,'  I  will  read  you  a  few  words  from  the  writint^s  of  a  very 

The  Irish  Church    t^istinguis'ned  and  eminent  man,  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  who  I  believe 

says    as   follows  : — '  We    talk    of    "  Irish    bulls,"  but  the  words   "  Irish 

Church"  are  the  greatest  bull  in  the  language.    It  is  called  the  Irish 

Church  because  it  is  a  church  not  for  the  Irish.'     I  cannot  deny  that  proposition  of  Lord 

Lytton's ;   I  wish  I  could.    A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  myself,  I  should  be  very 

glad  indeed  if  my  Irish  fellow-countrymen  were  disposed  to  take  the  same  view  of  matters 

with  me ;  but  they  are  not.    I  cannot  constrain  them,  and  I  must  consider,  while  I  would 

exact  a  jealous  regard  for  our  rights  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 

any  other  religious  body,   I  must  ask  myself  whether  we  have  paid  the  same  regai'd  to 

the  rights  of  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people." 

A  Commission  which  had  been  sitting  had  incubated  a  scheme  for 
reforming  the  Irish  Church  ;  u]3on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  "  You 
cannot  make  bricks  "without  straw,  and  you  cannot  take  the  breeks  off  a 
Highlander.  There  are  many  things  impossible,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  reform  of  the  Irish  Church. '  Still  there  were  jjlenty  of  Conservative 
candidates  abroad  who  would  sell  the  electors  plans  of  Irish  Church 
Reform— as  many  as  they  liked  to  buy — "  for  the  moderate  price  of  their 
political  support."  But  these  schemes  of  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church 
were  like  the  razors  that  Avere  carried  to  a  certain  fair,  with  respect  to 
which  the  mau  who  had  them  said  they  ^vere  not  made  to  shave,  but 
they  Avere  made  to  sell.  The  experiment  proposed  was  not  uew  ;  it  had 
been  tried  before : — 

"  We  tried  it  in  1S33.  In  1833  we  cut  off  ten  bishops,  and  we  pitched  them  out  of  the 
carriage  to  the  wolves,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  Russia  it  sometimes  happens,  I  am 
told,  that  a  carriage  going  post  over  the  plains,  with  a  number  of  horses  to  draw  it  at 
full  gallop,  is  pursued  by  a  herd  of  wolves,  and  the  common  practice  is  to  cut  off  now 
one  horse  and  then  another,  turning  them  loose  from  the  traces,  in  the  hope  that  the  wolves 
will  fasten  upon  them  and  allow  the  carriage  to  escape.  That  is  the  way  we  did  with 
the  ten  bishops  in  1833,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  wolves  fed  upon  those  ten  bishops; 
but  they  are  now  in  full  course  again,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Commission  that  has  been 
sitting  is  going  to  I'ecommend  a  repetition  of  the  very  same  experiment,  not  on  so  liberal 
a  scale,  but  they  are  going  to  advise  that  we  should  throw  overboard  four  bishops,  in 
the  hope  that  the  wolves  will  be  satisfied  for  a  short  time  by  devouring  their  carcases- 
Now,  I  don't  want  to  throw  over  bishops  at  all.  I  am  for  letting  every  religious  communion 
have  as  many  bishops  as  they  please,  or  as  their  reasonable  necessities  require,  of  which 
they  must  be  the  ultimate  judges.  But  rely  upon  it,  I  don't  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
the  day  for  changes  of  this  kind  is  gone." 

In  short,  there  were  only  tAvo  plans  :  that  to  Avliich  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
committed  himself  and  the  party,  and  that  toAA^ards  Avhicli  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
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been  manoeuvriug  in  the  spring— nntil  lie  decided  to  plump  for  the  Anglican 
vote — when  he  said  that  he  had  a  great  objection  to  levelling  down, 
but  none  to  levelling  up,  "  You  have  but  two  jilans  really  to  choose 
between,  and  you  must  make  yoiu-  option.  You  ^xi\\  either  have  to  take 
■away  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  as  we  recommend,  or  else  you  must 
build  np  some  others  beside  it,"  Iz  would  be  objected,  of  course,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Establishment  Avould  involve  the  reproach  of  "  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  My  answer 
rto  that  is  this :  We  are  combined  irrespective  of  religious  persuasion 
for  the  purpose  of  recognising  and  acknowledging,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  and  working  out,  a  design  which  is  founded  on  ])rinciples 
of  natural  and  civil  justice,  such  as  all  Christians— naj^  such  as  all  men — 
ought  to  acknoAvledge." 

On    October   2nd    Disraeli    issued    an  address    to  the  electors  of  Bucks 
on  the  transient  efforts  of  the  philosopher  and  the  sectarian.     He  would 
take     upon     himself    to    guard    the     Irisli     Establishment 
l^ecause    "the  connection  of  religion  Avith  the  exercise    of  Disraeli  Champions 
political    authority    is    one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  the    the  irisi  Church. 
t'ivilisation  of  man."      A  week  later  came  the  counterblast 
from  Hawarden,   a  formidable  document  Avhich  shall  bo  given  nearly  in 
full,  not  only  because  it  was  in  itself  characteristic  of  the  man  and  Avorthy 
of    the    statesman,     but    on    account    of   another    jjeculiar 
feature.     The  promises  were  few,  and  they  were  performed,    a  Great  Election 
Disraeli     folloAved    the    usual    rule,    and    sowed    his    seed      Address,  1863. 
strictly  Avith  a   vieAV   to  the  General  Election,      His  rival 
looked    through    and    forAvard    to    the    time    Avhen    liis  hoiK'ful    projects 
should  proA'e  good  on  the  Parliamentary  threshing-floor.      The  manifesto 
begins  as  foUoAA's : 

"TO    THE    ELECTORS    OF    SOUTH-WEST  LA^X'ASHIRE. 

"  Gentlemen, — From  you,  the  electors  of  the  South-western  Division  of  the  County  of 
I^ancaster,  I  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  trust  which  was  conficled  to  me  in  1865,  in  a  manner 
■demanding  from  me  iieculiar  gratitude,  by  the  Constituency  of  the  entire  Southern 
Division. 

"  I  then  came  before  you  as  the  advocate  of  a  policy  of  trust  in  the  people,  tempered  by 
prudence,  and  averse  to  A'iolent  and  hasty  change. 

"In  the  spirit  of  that  profession,  I  was  a  party  in  1806  to  proposals  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  whicli  I  thouglit  the  smallest  that  could  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  un- 
enfranchised classes,  and  which  were  studiously  limited  in  order  if  possible  to  disarm 
jealousy,  prejudice,  and  fear. 

"We  were  met  by  an  opposition,  not  indeed  as  direct,  but  yet  as  persevering  and  detri- 
mental, as  Avas  ever  offered  to  any  measure.  At  length  a  point  was  reached  at  whicli  tlie 
Government  of  Earl  Russell  found  that  the  resignation  of  their  offices  appeared  to  be  the 
iuost  l)ecoming  method  l)y  Avhich  they  could  secure  the  early  triunij)!!  of  Reform. 

"We  resigned  accordingly.  The  result  Avas  that  the  opijonents  of  reduction  in  the 
franchise  took  office,  and  found  themselves  compelled  l)y  the  public  sentiment,  after  much 
vacillation,  to  make  proposals  on  that  subject  which,  though  not  only  narrow,  but  strongly 
(reactionary  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  presented  to  Parliament,  issued  in  the  passing 
of  a  measure  larger  and  more  democratic  than  the  Bill  which,  in  1866,  Ave  Avere  told,  by 
the  highest  authority,  Avould  reduce  our  institutions  to  the  pattern  of  the  American  Republic. 

"From  the  extensive,  though  unequal,  enfranchisement  which  has  thus  been  secured 
for  the  people,  past  experience  and  all  present  signs  lead  me  to  anticijiate  increased  strength 
for  our  institutions,  and  a  more  vigoi'ous  marchj  both  of  legislative  and  administrative 
policy.  ... 
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"  The  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  especially  among  the  classes  of  the  greatest  activity  anrl 
enterprise,  has  led,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  to  a  diminished  watchfulness,  outside  the 
walls    of    Parliament,    respecting    the    great    and    cardinal   subject    of 
Public  Economy      economy  in  the  public  charges,  and  the  relation  between  the  income  of 
the   State  and  its  expenditure.     I  earnestly  desire  that  the   paramount 
interest    of  the    lately    enfranchised    classes    in    thrifty    administration 
may     operate    powerfully    to    bring    about    a    change.       This    tendency   cannot   but   be 
strengthened  by  the  present  decline  of  the  permanent  revenue,  and  by  the  addition,  since 
the  present  Government   took    office,   of  three  millions  (in  round  numbers)  to  the  public 
charges,  apart  fi'om  the  demands  of  the  Abyssinian  War.     This  increase  has  extended  not 
less  in  the  civil  than  in  the  military  and  naval  departments.    In  my  opinion  it  has  not 
been  justified  either  by  the  wishes  of  the  country  or  by  the  demands  of  the  public  service. 
"I  perceive,   with  satisfaction,  that  attention  has  of  late  been  increasingly  directed  to 
the  local  charges  of  the  country.     Their  amount,  the  manner  of  their  incidence,  and  the 
means  provided  for  their  administration  and  control   appear  to  demand  careful  consider- 
ation.   It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  just  and  politic  to  allow  to  ratepayers,  by  the  principle 
of  representation,  a  control  over  coiintj'  expenditure." 

A   paragraph  on  Primary  Education  followed.    Mr.   Gladstone  referred 

to  the  two  principles  laid   down  by  Lord  John   Russell  in  1839  on  behalf 

of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government — that  it  Avas  the  desire  of  her  Majesty 

that  the  rights  of  conscience   "  should  be  respected,   and  that  the  youth 

of  the  country  should  be  religiously  brought  up."    Further 

Primary  legislation  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  first  of  these 

Education.         jDrinciples,    and    in    order    to    enforce    it    the    State    must 

resign  the  responsibility  of  teaching  in  its  primary  schools 

the    creed    of    a  sect  at  the    expense    of    the    nation.      The  address  then 

proceeds : — 

"At  this  time  one  question,  or  group  of  questions,  overshadows  all  the  rest.  The  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  actual  temper  of  no  small  portion  of  its  people  towards  the  Throne 
and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imperatively  demand  the  care  of  all  public  men, 
and  of  all  good  citizens,  who  would  seek,  not  merely  to  live  by  expedients  from  daj  to  day, 
but,  looking  onwards  into  the  future,  to  make  provision,  as  far  as  human  means  avail,  for 
the  strength,  concord,  and  stability  of  the  Empire. 

"The  object  of  a  truly  Liberal  policy  is  by  equitable  but  decided  measures  to  make  the 
name  of  law  in  Ireland  respected  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain  ;  to  make  it  respected  by  making 
it  loved  ;  and  to  create  this  attachment  by  creating  in  the  national  mind  the  conviction 
that  law  is  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy ;  the  friend  of  every  class,  but  especially  of  those 
classes  which  have  the  greatest  need  of  its  protection. 

"  The  present  House  of  Commons  has  four  times  been  called  upon  to  suspend  the  Act  for 
securing  personal  liberty  in  Ireland ;  but  it  has  not  forgotten  the  work  of  improvement 
in  that  country. 

"  In  1866,  the  Government  of  Earl  Russell  addressed  itself  to  one  absolutely  vital  portion 
of  this  work,  by  introducing  a  Land  Bill,  for  securing  to  tenants  the  value  of  their  im- 
provements, which  the  obstruction  of  the  Ministers  now  in  power  prevented  from  passing 
into  law. 

"But  this  year,  those  Ministers,  rightly  judging  that  the  necessity  of  coercion  did  not 
impair  the  obligations  of  justice,  very  deliberately  proposed  a  policy  for  Ireland ;  did  not 
shrink  from  the  questions  of  Education  and  Religion ;  asked  to  establish,  at  the  charge 
of  the  Exchequer,  a  Roman  Catholic  University;  and  declared  their  readiness  to  recognise 
the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  Ireland  by  a  great  change  in  the  status  of  the  un- 
endowed clergy  of  that  country,  provided  always  that  the  Established  Chvirch  should  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity.  In  this  statement,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I  have  adhered 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  language  which  they  used. 

"  We  thought  that  Ministers  had  mistaken  alike  the  interests  and  the  convictions  of  the 
country.  We  refused  to  open  a  new  source  of  discord  through  the  establishment  by  the 
State  of  any  denominational  university.     We  repudiated  the  policy  of  universal  endowment. 
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But,  agreeing  with  the  Government  that  the  subject  was  ripe,  we  proposed  a  counterplan 
of  disestablishment  of  the  existing  Church,  with  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  property 
and  to  vested  interests,  but  without  establishing  any  other  Church,  and  Avith  a  general 
cessation  of  State  endowments  for  religion  in  Ireland." 

Then    came    an    indictment    of    the    Irish    Chnrcli.       "  Every    argnment 

which  can  now  be  nsed  in  favour  of  civil  estabhshment  of  religion  is  a. 

satire  on  the    existence  of  this   Church.''      It  Avas   not  sur- 

Tlie  Irish  Church,  prising  that  the  relative  number  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 

had  declined  since   the    repeal    of  the    Penal  LaAvs.      The 

Established  Church  was  the  Church  of  a  minority  of  the  nation.      But  its 

members  Avere  not  the  poor ;    they  Avere  the  rich,   the  Avell -educated,   the 

poAA^erful.     Its  funds  AA^ere    misappropriated.     Its  existence  Avas  a  standing 

memorial    of   the    oppression    of    the    past.       Its    constitution    embittered 

theological  controA-ersies,  and  brought  the  polemical  spirit  into  politics. 

"  In  the  removal  of  this  Establishment,"  the  address  continues,  "  I  see  the  discharge 
of  a  debt  of  civil  justice,  the  disappearance  of  a  national,  almost  a  world-wide  reproach, 
a  condition  indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  effort  to  secure  tlie  peace  and  content- 
ment of  that  country ;  finally,  relief  to  a  devoted  clergy  from  a  false  position,  cramped 
and  beset  by  hopeless  prejudice,  and  the  opening  of  a  freer  career  to  their  sacred 
ministry    .... 

"In  the  manner  of  proceeding,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  governed  by  three  considera- 
tions :  a  regard  for  Irish  interests  and  feelings ;  an  enlarged  equity  towards  those  who 
would  lose  in  point  of  civil  privilege ;  and  a  careful  heed  to  the  spirit  of  equal  dealing 
throughout  the  detailed  arrangements. 

"After  all  that  these  rules  can  warrant  has  been  done,  there  may  remain  a  consider- 
able property  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  The  mode  of  its  application  can  only,  in  my 
judgment,  be  suggested  to  Parliament  by  those  who  as  a  Government  may  have  means, 
and  authority  to  examine  fully  the  provisions  now  made  by  law  for  the  various  public 
and  social  wants  of  Ireland,  and  to  compare  in  each  case  both  the  urgency  of  the 
demand  and  the  facility  of  meeting  it  with  general  satisfaction.  It  would,  however,  ill 
consist  with  the  principle  of  the  measure  for  which  we  are  now  contending,  if  tlie 
State,  having  disestablished  the  Church,  were  to  apply  its  funds  to  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  any  other  form. 

"  To  sum  up  this  great  subject— 

"Rest  as  we  are,  by  common  consent,  we  cannot.  Endowment  of  all,  after  the  events 
of  the  last  Session,  is  out  of  the  question.  Retrenchment  or  mutilation  of  the  existing 
Church,  by  reduction  of  its  spiritual  offices,  has  been  proposed  by  a  Royal  Commission  r 
but  I  do  not  learn  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  declarations  of  the  Ministry 
that  they  adopt  that,  or  indeed  any  other,  method  of  proceeding.  We  of  the  Opposition, 
Gentlemen,  have  done  our  part.  The  matter  now  rests  with  you.  One  path,  at  least, 
lies  before  you,  broad,  open,  and  well  defined.  One  policy  has  advocates  who  do  not 
shrink  from  its  avowal.  It  is  the  policy  of  bringing  absolutely  to  an  end  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  has  received  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
representatives  whom  the  nation  chose  in  1865.  For  this  line  of  action,  the  only  one 
just,  and  the  only  one  available,  I  confidently  ask  your  upproval." 

The  war  had  now  begun  in  earnest.  In  the  course  of  fiA'e  weeks,  Mr, 
Gladstone  deliA-ered  speeches  at  Warrington,  LiA^erpool,  OA'crton,  Southport, 
Ormskirk,  Wigan,  Bootle,  Garston,  Widnes,  and  Preston.  The  AVarrington 
speech  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Avhole  series. 
He  had  been  criticised  for  the  language  he  had  used  at  St.  Helen's  on 
the  subject  of  jjublic  expenditure  ;  and  a  pack  of  mendacious  financial 
jDlacards  had  been  put  about  the  country  by  the  enemy.  It  Avas  thought 
that  he  might  qualify  or  retract.  Never  AAas  a  greater  error.  "I  intend, 
on  the   contrary,  both  to  corroborate  and  to  enlarge  the  assertions  I  haA'e 
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made."        Counter-statements    had    been    brought   forward,    asserting   the 
superior  economy  of  the  Conservative  GoA'ernment  and  of  the  Conservative 
party.      First    then    for    the    policy    of    the    Conservatives 
when  in  opposition.     It  might  be  supposed  from  the  elec-  Financial  Policy  ot 
tion    addresses    that    they    had    either    done    their  best  to  the  Conservauves 
restrain  expenditure,      or  at  least  remained    silent    in  the      ^^  Oppcs.tion. 
matter.     Whereas  the  fact  was  that  of  the  questions  asked 
and  the  motions   proposed    with  a  view  of  forcing  the   Government  into 
a  higher  expenditure,  "  three-fourths,  or  perhaps  nine-tenths  .  .  .  i^roceeded 
from  the  Conservative  party  then  sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  Opposition." 
Again,  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Conservatives  in  office.     Let  them 
consider    the    ease    of    the    Abyssinian    War.      The    estimate    in    March 
was  that   it  would   cost   five   millions.     That  was   said   by 
the   Government   to  bo  an  outside   estimate,    and  the  war      And  in  Office. 
was  then  practically  at  a  conclusion.     "  But  I  am  told  that 
we    shall   have    another    bill    to    pay."     Then    there    was    a    still    graver 
question.      Three    millions    had    been     added    in    a    couple    of    years    to 
the    jDermanent    expenditure.      What    was    the    apology    for    this    rapid 
augmentation     of     the     public    charges?      "Efficiency."       But    exi^eiience 
had    shown    that,     whenever    there     is    a    disposition    to    sjjend    money, 
some    great    authority    appears    and    pronounces    that    the    services   are 
not  efficient,   and    as   soon  as  the  money  is  spent,   some   other   authority 
comes  forward  and  says  the  same ;   and  so  you  are  led  round  and  round 
in  a    delusive    circle.      Efficiency,   therefore,   was    a    plea  that    ought    not 
to  be   admitted  witliout  a  great    deal    of    careful    scrutiny.      One    of   the 
three  millions  had  been  spent  xiijon  the  Civil  Service,    and    for    this  the 
defence  which  had  been    set  up  by  the  friends    of   the  Government  was 
that  there  were  neAV  wants  which  required  to  be  met : — 

"  Of  course  there  were.  Who  supposes  that  in  a  country  that  spends  seventy  millions 
every  year,  or  sixty-five  millions— it  is  now,  J  am  sorry  to  say,  beyond  seventy — who  supposes 
that  of  that  seventy  millions  every  farthhig  is  always  applied  to  the  same  purposes?  You 
cannot  stereotype  the  wants  of  a  gr^at  empire.  New  wants  are  always  comina;  forward  ; 
but  where  there  are  neiv  want*'  pnd  where  provision  is  made  for  those  new  wants,  that 
provision  ought  to  bf  g.'-eptly  counterbalanced  by  new  economies." 

But  the  "new  wants"  which  the  Government  had  been  so  precipitate 
in  meeting  were  ^i.ot  ai'vays,  or  even  generally,  supplied  upon  these  high 
imperial  grouixds  of  efficiency  and  security.    So  far,   at  any  rate,   as  the 
civil  expenditure  wag  concerned,    "I  affirm  this,   that  they 
have    adopted    a.    system    which    Avas     once    apijlied    in    a      Making  Things 
different  sense— but  the  ijhrase  is  a  very  expressive  one—  Pleasant  all  Round. 
they   have    adopted    a    system    of   Avhat    is    caKed   making 
things  pleasant    all    round."     And    Mr.    Gladstone    drove     the    accusation 
home    by    reference  to    the  specific  case  of   a  Conservative    M.P.    Avhose 
address  to  the  electors   and  appeal  for  the   continuance  of   their  favours 
was    modelled  round  the   great   fact   that  a  public   loan   to   the   town    of 
£20,000,  Avhich  the  Government  of  Eail  Russell  had  refused 
to  remit,    had    been-  remitted    by   the    Government   of    Mr.    Decay  of  Economy. 
Disraeli  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  £2,500.     As  a  matter 
of  principle,    however,    the    blame   was    not    to   be  laid    exclusively  upon 
the    existing    Administration.      A    philosoiiliic    observer   of    public    affairs 
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both  Avithin  and  witlioiit  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  eonld  not 
but  be  sensible  of  two  truths — in  the  first  place,  that  the  i)eople  are  the 
natural  defenders  of  their  own  purses,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
vigilance  with  Avhicli  the  public  mind  had  at  some  former  periods  been 
directed  to  the  control  of  public  expenditui'e  was  then  greatly  relaxed. 
But  Avithout  the  aid  of  public  opinion  no  Government,  however  well 
disposed  to  economy,  Avould  be  able  to  keep  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  "v^'ithin  moderate  bounds. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  coulcl  have  made  the  election  turn  u]3on  public 
economy  he  would  probably  have  saved  his  ow^n  seat  in  South  Lancashire. 
But  the  Irish  question,  of  course,  overshadowed  all  others,  and  the  upi^er 
and  middle  classes  in  Lancashire,  from  ^vliich  the  county  voters  were 
drawn,  entertained  so  hearty  a  dislike  for  the  Irish  emigrants  that  they  were 
inclined  to  be  unenthusiastic  and  even  unfriendly  towards  Irish  reforms. 

Mr.   Gladstone  returned  to  the  question   again   and  again. 

Unpopularity      ^^^^  it  is  noticeable  that  in  most  of   his   platform   speeches 

of  Irish  during   this   camioaign   he  began    with  some  pojaular  topic 

Questions.         ^^^^    only    passed    on    to    Irish     questions     when    he    had 

completely  won  over  his  audience.  Thus  at  a  great  meeting 
in  the  Liverpool  Amphitheatre  on  October  14th  he  devoted  his  first 
hour  to  the  subject  of  Reform,  and  especiallj'  to  the  manoeuvres  of 
Disraeli  in  1867.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  his  description 
of  Disraeli's  Bill,  nothing  clearer  than  his  exposition  of  the  jDrocess  by 
which  the  Opposition  got  rid  of  five  principles  and  ten  objections, 
and  finally  transformed  fancy  franchises  into  household  sulfrage.  The 
Bill  was  one  thing — it  would  actually  have  reduced  the  influence  of 
the  working  classes — the  Act  Avas  ciuite  another  thing.  Nevertheless 
the  ijro visions  about  the  compound  householder,  even  as  amended, 
were  comiDlicated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  promised,  "if  he  were  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  about  to  be  elected,"  that  one  of  his  first  steps  should 
be  to  put  the  matter  right. 

A  few  days  later,  at  Leigh,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  weaving-shed 
of  the  Co-operative  Mills.  It  was  noticed  as  an  unusual  occurrence  that 
the  voters  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  to  this  meeting,  and  that 
"  the  scene  had  a  much  more    pleasing    character    in    consequence."      Mr. 

Gladstone  naturally  began  with  Co-operation,   and  his  re- 
Co -operation.       marks     upon     the    system    are    very    interesting    though 

elaborately  cautious.  He  thought  that  a  good  deal  of 
very  needless  alarm  Avas  felt  about  the  relations  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  for  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  his  country- 
men to  feel  sure  that  they  Avould  find  their  way  through  the  meshes 
and  mazes  of  that  problem  to  a  satisfactory  solution  : — 

"Gentlemen,  certainly  one  class  of  measui-es  to  which  I  look  with  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  attainment  of  that  solution  are  the  measures  which, 
without  removing  the  labouring  man  fi'om  the  class  of  labouring  men,  nevertheless  give 
him  some  of  the  sentiments  and  some  of  the  interest  of  the  capitalist.  Do  not  suppose 
from  Avhat  I  have  said  that  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  function  of  the  retail 
tradesman,  of  the  distributor  of  commodities,  can  be  either  permanently  or  beneficially 
supplanted.  That  I  do  not  believe.  I  believe  that  the  union  of  Avorking  men 
among  themselves  in  Co-operative  Societies  may  perhaps  be  highly  beneficial  as  a 
check  upon  that  more  ordinary  method  of  manufacture  through  great  capitalists,  and  of 
distribution  through  wholesale  and  retail   tradesmen ;   but    that    it    will    supplant    these 
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methods  I,  for  one.  wholly  disbelieve.  And,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  but  fair  to  say  two 
things.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  convinced  it  is  only  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  the 
labour  or  wage-earning  classes  that  Co-operation  can  be  at  all  possible  or  advantageous 
to  them  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  I  see  it  producing  locally  a  good  effect.  I  rejoice  in 
it,  mainlj'  as  a  proof  that  in  that  particular  neighbourhood  the  labouring  class  is 
greatly  advanced.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  joint-stock 
enterprise  are  serious.  I  must  own  to  you  that  although,  ever  since  my  mind  was 
given  to  commercial  subjects,  I  have  been,  I  hope,  a  pretty  steady  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  yet  I  never  have  had  that  universal  faith  in  the  principle  of 
joint-stock  as  distinguished  from  individual  agency  and  enterprise  which  I  believe 
has  been  entertained  by  many  far  greater  authorities  than  myself.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  greatest  caution  will  ever  be  exercised  by  the  labouring  classes  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  joint-stock  enterprise ;  and  I  may  add,  and  justly  add,  a 
like  hope  for  all  other  classes.  But  whenever 
joint-stock  enterprise  among  workmen  succeeds 
I  heartily  rejoice  in  it,  and  bid  them  '  God 
speed.'" 

There  was,  however,  another  plan,  free 
from  the  dangers  of  Co-operation  i)ure 
and  simple,  to  Avhich  he  Avonld  wish  an 
unqnalified  prosperity.  It  Avas  to  be 
foniid  in  those  cases  '•  Avhere  a  i>rivate 
individnal,  or  a  limited  number  of  private 
individuals  in  a  firm  eari-ying  on  their 
business  on  the  piineiple  of  private  en- 
terprise are  enabled  by  their  skill  so  to 
adjust  their  operations  and  their  accounts 
that  they  contrive  to  give  to  their  work- 
people an  interest  in  their  profits." 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  labour 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of 
Avith  hearty  and  unrestricted  ajjproA'al 
Avas  the  appointment  of  joint-boards  of 
conciliation.  This  method  had  been  pro- 
moted chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr 
produced  "most  happy  results." 

On  the  folloAviiig  day  (October  21st)  at  Southport  Mr.  Gladstone 
summed  ui)  his  financial  criticisms  Avith  admirable  force  and  breAdty  :— 

"The  increase  of  expenditure  wliich  has  taken  place  from  1866  to  1868  has  not  been  called 
for  by  any  demand  of  public  opinion.  The  !I\Iinisters  have  turned  us  from  the  ebl)ing  tide 
of  expenditure  to  the  liowing  tide  of  expenditure,  and  they  have  done  tliat  by  their  own  act, 
and  from  their  own  view,  in  despite  of  many  remonstrances  upon  points  of  great  import- 
ance from  the  Opposition,  and  without  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  people  at  large.'" 

So    far    Mr.   Gladstone   had   only  spoken  of  Imperial  expenditure.     But 
there  AA'as  a  collateral  subject— the  question  of  local  expenditure  ami  taxa- 
tion.  It  Avas  not  an  attractixe  subject.   Its  difhculty  and  com- 
plexity had,  as  he  said,  repelled  economists  and  publicists.  Local  Taxation  and 
No  one  understood  it;    it  could  hardly  be  made  to  appeal       Expendit*re. 
to  the  poinxlar  imagination.      It   Avas  simply   an   important 
public  question  Avhich  demagogues  and   oligarchs  had  consistently  avoided 
for    different     but     equally    discreditable    reasons.       The     reform    of    the 
municipal  corporations   in   1835  had   initiated  a   great  improvement  in  the 
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qiialitj^  and  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corporate  local  entei'- 
prise.  But  the  principles  of  the  Municipal  Corpoi'ations  Act  had  not  yet 
been  applied  to  the  counties,  or  even  to  London  ;  and  in  the  wretched 
mixture  of  anomalies  which,  after  three  decades  of  reform,  Avere  still  de- 
plorably numerous,  no  straightforward  policy  or  leading  principle  seemed 
yet  to  have  emerged.  It  is  not  the  least  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  many 
titles  to  a  reputation  for  the  highest  statesmanship  that  he  recognised 
the  importance  of  this  question,  found  time  even  at  the  busiest  period  of 
his  life  to  stiidy  it,  at  least  in  outline,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  and 
intellect  pushed,  or  rather  jostled,  it  over  the  line  into  the  region  of 
practical  i^olitics.  For  the  purposes  of  popular  exposition  he  selected 
one  glaring  anomaly,  and  intimated  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be 
applied.  "  Taxation  implies  representation  :  let  us  actualise  this  principle 
in  the  county  as  well  as  in  the  borough"  is  practically  all  that  he  says 
The  task  which  had  baffled  so  many,  and  which  was  shortly  to  be 
entrusted  fruitlessly  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Mr.  Goschen,  was 
presented  to  the  people  of  Ormskirk,  not  as  an  economic  and  legal  puzzle, 
but  as  a  simple  and  obvious  reform  which  had  long  been  contemplated. 

The  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Ireland  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Mr.  Gladstone's  enemies  of  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 

themselves.      His    religious    convictions    Avere  invaded ;  his 

"  A  Jesuit  in      sincerity   was    questioned  ;    his    loyalty  to    the  Church    of 

Disguise. '        England    Avas     denied ;    the   vulgar  and    the    superstitious 

Avere  informed  that  he  AA'as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  From 
the  moment  when  the  Irish  Church  Resolutions  Avere  proposed  doAA^i  to 
the  General  Election,  the  traitor  AA^as  denounced  in  the  pulpit  and 
the  Press.  On  Good  Friday  a  clergyman  in  North  Shropshire  told  his 
congregation  that  those  Avho  A^oted  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  di\asion 
on  the  Irish  Church  instead  of  voting  Avith  Mr.  Disraeli.  Adrtually  said 
"  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas."  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  deny  that  his 
policy  AA^as  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  ari-angement  with  the  Pope  :  he 
had  to  deny  that  AAdien  at  Balmoral  he  had  refused  to  attend  Avorship  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  the  elections  came  nearer,  calumnies  multi- 
plied.* He  was  accused  of  the  most  contemptible  meanness,  of  deriA'ing 
income  from  the  re  Avenues  of  a  church  at  Seaforth,  to  AAdiich  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  a  generous  and  constant  subscriber.  At  last  public  consider- 
ations forced  him  to  speak. f  No  subject  could  haA-e  been  more  distasteful. 
Even  so,  he  would  not  enter  upon  the  "  nauseous  catalogue  "  of  "  sheer  false- 
hoods." But,  as  he  explained  with  indignant  pathos,  something  nnist  be 
said.  "For  weeks  past  not  a  single  day,  not  a  single  morning,  ha\'e  I  risen 
to  open  my  letters  Avithout  finding  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  appeals 
from  all  portions  of  the  country  to  encounter  accusations  of  this  de- 
scription." His  enemies  in  the  diA^sion  seem  tc  liaAe  thought  that  they 
AA'ere  on  safe  ground  when  they  accused  him  of  trying  to  introduce  Roman 
ritual  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  someone  had  been  put  up  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  support  a  Bill  to  repress  ritualistic  innoA'ations : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  who  puts  the  question,  and  those  on  Avhose  behalf 
he  says  he  writes  it,  have  put  it  in  good  faith  ;  because,  if  we  were  to  quibble  as  to  the 

*  See  an  indignant  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Times,  November  9th,  18GS. 

t  At  Bootle,  November  13th,  18GS. 
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nieaninc;  of  the  word  Ritual  or  Ritualism,  each  man  means  something;  that  lie,  the 
individual  man,  happens  to  disapprove.  Of  course  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  dealing  with 
ambiguous  words,  any  more  than  there  is  in  passing  forged  shillings  and  half-crowns,  which 
have  no  virtue  and  are  of  no  value  whatever  ;  but  I  lay  down  these  two  principles  as  sound — 
first,  that  this  is  not  the  place  where  I  am  to  pronounce  any  censure  or  disapproval  of  any- 
thing in  the  religious  profession  or  practice  of  any  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  There  is 
a  place  for  that;  such  things  have  their  place.  Everything  is  good  in  its  place,  and  nothing 
is  good  out  of  its  jilace;  and  therefore  I  enter  into  no  fjuestion  of  religious  controversy;  but 
I  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  'the  deliberate  circulation  of  the  professions  and  practices- 
of  another  religious  communion  in  the  Church  of  England,  contrary  to  the  law  and  spirit 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  grave  and  serious  evil  to  which  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  the  State  should  be  directed,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  put 
down  by  persuasion  and  moral  means  if  it  be  possible ;  but  if  that  be  not  possible,  then  in 
the  last  resort  by  the  unbending  authority  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  gave  a  very  striking  and  very  beautiful  definition  of 
"  Ritualism  in  a  bad  sense."     "What  I  understand  by  Ritualism  in  a  br.d 
sense   is  this — whatever  in  the  sacred  and   solemn  Morshiio 
of  God  comes  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  Almighty     a  Definition  o! 
Father   and    his  Redeemer  in    Heaven    in   such    a    Avay  as        Ritualism. 
not   to  elevate  and  raise    his   feeble  faculties   towards    the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  and  supreme,  but  to  bar  him  from  it — that, 
in  my  opinion,   is  Rittialism." 

A  less  successful   attempt  to  obtain   an  ipse  dixit   from  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  made  by  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage.     He    was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  a  change  Avas  gradually  coming  ;  Female  Suffrage. 
that    large    numbers    of    women    were    attaining    economic 
independence  ;   but  he  refused  to  give  any  pledges,   and  plainly  was  not 
enamoured  of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  promulgated  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  adopted  as  a  safe    platform    subject,   with  other 
remote  changes,   by  young   Tory  democrats.     Indeed,  there  Tory  Democracy. 
is  much  truth  as  well  as  satire  in  the  contrast   Avhich   Mr. 
Gladstone  drew  between  his  own  policy  of  reform  and  the  revolutionary 
tendencies    which    Avere  beginning  to  creep    in    among    the    ranks    of   his 
opiDonents.* 

It  has  been  necessary  to  consider  at  some  length  the  principal  toi^cs  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  to  his  constituents  in  1868  because,  seen  in  the 
light  of  history,  they  do  undoubtedly  stand  out  as  his  greatest  practical 
achievement  in  public  oratory.  Here  Avas  a  statesman  thinking  aloud, 
an  orator  persuading  the  people,  an  administrator  describing  his  methods, 
a  legislator  sketching  out  a  fiA^e  years'  course  of  legislation.  And  the 
strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  Avhen  the  biographer  has  described  the 
speeches  of  the  autumn  of  1808  he  has  Avritten  the  political  history  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  five  years  Avhich  folloAved  ! 

It  Avould  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
a  A-ariety  of  topics  into  his  speeches  there  AA'as  any  lack  of  unity  in  his 
programme.  Important  as  Avere  the  questions  of  local  government, 
public  economy,  and  amendment  of  the  franchise,  they  Avere 
all  subsidiary  to  the  main  issue  of  justice  to  Ireland :—  Justice  to  Ireland. 
"  Yoxi,  gentlemen,  may,  if  you  like,  take  upon  yourselves 
the  responsibility  and  the  scandal  of  continuing  to  drag  Ireland  behind  the 
chariot  Avheels  of  Great  Britain,   as   if   she  Avere  a  captiA'e  country;    bi;t 

*  See  a  speech  at  Wigan  on  the  2.3rd  October,  1868. 
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we  will  have  no  part  of  the  responsibility."  Such  was  the  strain  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  urged  that  the  new  policy  of  conciliation  should  be 
snbstituted  for  the  old  jjoliey  of  coercion ;  and  at  times  his  enthusiasm, 
his  moral  force,  and  the  fierce  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right  bore 
down  upon  his  audience  in  resistless  torrents  of  eloquence.* 

Mr.    Gladstone    was    beaten   in    South    Lancashire,   both   the  two  Con- 
servative    candidates,     Mr.   (afterwards   Viscount)    Cross  and  Mr.   Turner, 
being    returned  by  small    majorities.       In  three  years  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
progressed  too  far  for  the  clipped  Liberalism  of  a  county  electorate.     The 
party  organisers  had  seen  the  danger,  however ;    and   Mr.   Gladstone  had 
been    nominated     for     Greenwich,    where    he     Avas    elected    by   an  over- 
"vvhelming    majority.      But    the  result  in  South  Lancashire 
Elected  for        was    a    severe    disappointment  to    him.      He  had? been    de- 
Greenwich,        ceived    by   the    enthusiasm    of     the  great,    but    unenfran- 
chised,  majority  of   the    people    in    the  district.      He    had 
told  the  electors  on   nomination  day,  in  reply  to  the  accusation  that  he 
was  seeking  another  seat — 

"  I  have  not  spoken  a  word,  I  have  not  draAvn  a  scratch  of  the  pen,  to  obtain  any  other 
seat  in  Parliament  than  yoxirs.  And  noTV  the  question  for  you  gentlemen  is,  when  the 
voice  of  the  nation  sounds  in  your  ears,  and  speaks  in  accents  which  not  even  Mr.  Turner 
or  Mr.  Cross  can  misunderstand  ...  I  ask  you  not  to  separate  yourselves  from  the  body 
of  the  nation.  You  are  part  of  England.  You  are  great ;  but  England  is  greater.  With 
England  Scotland  joins,  and  with  Scotland  Ireland." 

In  the  country  generally  the  Liberal  party  won  a  victory  which  did  not 
fall  short  of  its  leader's  enthusiastic  hopes.  Every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  returned  him  a  majority,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  the  Conservatives  would  be  in  a  minority  of  115.  "  We 
take  our  time  from  Greenwich,"  as  one  of  his  supporters  remarked.  Mr. 
Disraeli  recognised  the  situation  and  took  the  then  unprecedented  step 
of  resigning  without  awaiting  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  It  is  not 
suri)rising  that  many  personal  recollections  go  back  to  the  first  crowded 
hours  of  this  the  most  glorious  period  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life. 
We  shall  be  content  with  two : — 

"  One  afternoon  of  November,!  1868,  in  the  park  at  Hawarden,  I  was  standing  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  holding  his  coat  on  my  arm  while  he  in  his  shix't  sleeves  was  wielding  an  axe 
to  cut  down  a  tree.  Up  came  a  telegraph  messenger.  He  took  the  telegram  and  read  it, 
then  handed  it  to  me,  speaking  only  two  words,  namely,  '  Very  significant,'  and  at  once 
resumed  his  woi'k.  The  message  merely  stated  that  General  Grey  would  arrive  that  evening 
from  Windsor.  This,  of  course,  implied  that  a  mandate  was  coming  from  the  Queen  charg- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  formation  of  his  first  Government.  I  said  nothing,  but  waited 
while  the  well-directed  blows  resounded  in  regular  cadence.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
blows  ceased,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  resting  on  the  handle  of  his  axe,  looked  up,  and  with 
deep  earnestness  in  his  face,  exclaimed :  '  My  mission  is  to  pacify  Ireland.'  He  then 
resumed  his  task,  and  never  said  another  word  till  the  tree  was  down."  J 

The  other  recollection  may  be  read  in  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  on  May  22nd,  1898: — 

"  I    like  to  recall  him  as  I  saw   him  myself  thirty  years    ago    in   a   little  church    in 

*  E.g.  at  Southport,  October  21st,  1868.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  as  in  other  speeches 
during  the  campaign,, Mr.  Gladstone  again  began  to  call  himself  a  Protestant— for  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  since  1836. 

t  December  4th  was  the  exact  date. 

J  A  recollection  by  the  Right  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley     National  Eevieiv,  June,  1898. 
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another  part  of  London,  -syhen  he  had  been  suddenly  summoned  by  his  Sovereign  foi 
the  first  time  to  undertake  the  momentous  work  of  forming  a  Cabinet  that  was  to 
•direct  the  destinies  of  this  great  Empire.  I  remember  him  coming,  as  he  always  did  on 
every  emergency,  great  or  small,  to  receive  the  life  of  Christ  at  the  holy  table.  I  see 
him  now  kneeling  there.  Communicants  went  up  and  came  back,  but  he  remained 
absorbed,  evidently,  in  communion  with  his  Saviour.  He  was  there  till  the  end  of  the 
service.    He  had  lost  all  thought  of  man." 

On  December  9tli   the  new  Ministers   received  the  seals  of  office.      The 
composition  of  the  Government  is  interesting.     It  was  formed  upon  what 

may  be  called   the  theory  of  exclusion,  as  the  Government 

The  New  Ministry,  of  1880  was  formed  upon  what  may  be  called  the  theory 

1868.  of  inclusion.      In    the    December    of    1868   Mr.    Gladstone, 

generally  speaking,  only  invited  those  ujion  whose  support 
and  sympathy  he  could  rely,  to  join  his  Cabinet.  Doubtful  Whigs  like 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  Avere  left  to  hesitate  their  dislike  in  the  cold. 
Several  Radicals  and  Republicans,  among  Avhom  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
the  late  Professor  FaAvcett  soon  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  dis- 
plays of  indeiDcndence,  were  left  upon  the  flank.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  had  already  made  a  great  name  by  his 
letters  to  the  Times  on  international  la^v,  and  who  had  helped  to 
canvass  South  Lancashire  in  1865,  was  invited  on  this,  the  first  occasion 
of  his  entering  Parliament,  to  join  the  Liberal  Ministry  as  Queen's 
Advocate.    The  invitation  was  not  accepted. 

Some  of  the  chief  offices  were  assigned  with  the  intention  of  securing 
that  rigid    national  economy   "svhich    Mr.    Gladstone  had  promised  should 

be     one  of    the    first    objects    of    his  'administration.      Mr. 

leading-  Members    Lowe,  who  had  written  a  magazine  criticism  of  one  of  the 

cf  the  Cabinet.       great    Budget    si3eeclies,    and   had  thereby  created    in   Mr. 

Gladstone's  mind  a  perhaps  exaggerated  impression  of  his 
financial  po"wers,  was  created  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  appoint- 
ment was  not  popular  in  the  party.  It  seemed  too  magnificent  a  reward 
for  the  brilliant  rebellion  of  'sixty-six.  The  immediate  end  was  attained. 
Great  pressure  was  applied  from  the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  enforcing 
economy  in  the  other  departments  of  the  State.  But  Lowe  had  not  the 
Gladstonian  art  of  saving  money  without  incurring  odium.  The  same 
policy  was  followed  in  the  apiDointment  of  Mr.  Cardwell  to  the  War 
Office  and  of  Mr.  Childers  to  the  Admiralty.  Cardwell  had  been  trained 
in  the  administrative  discipline  of  Peel.  Childers  had  ingratiated  him- 
self by  careful  study  and  a  not  too  independent  advocacy  of  ijublie 
parsimony.  The  intended  reconstitution  of  local  bodies  and  reform  of 
local  taxation  was  foreshadowed  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Goselien  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  The  names  of  Forster,  Stansfeld,  and  Shaw  Lefevre  are 
also  honourably  connected  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Adjuinistration  and  with 
the  pursuit  of  public  economy.  Sympathy  with  Ireland  and  knowledge  of 
Irish  conditions  fitted  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  (who  was  created  Lord 
Carlingford  in  1874)  for  the  Chief  Secretaryship  in  an  Administration 
■whose  main  purpose  was  to  conciliate  Ireland  by  the  redress  of  her 
grievances. 

But  the  appointment  which  created  the  greatest  sensation— though  it 
produced  the  least  practical  results— was  that  of  Mr.  Bright  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Mr.  Bright  had  been  aptly  described 
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by  Mr.    Gladstone   himself    as   "the   great  standing  habitual  bugbear"  of 
the    Country    Party.      The    current    notion  was    that    the    men    who    had 
hitherto    borne    oftice    in    Liberal    Governments  were  mere 
shadows,  "  that  the  real  man  Avas  Mr.  Bright,  that  he  rode        Mr.  Bright, 
over    them     roughshod,     and     that    whatever    he     ordered 
they  had  no  lousiness   except  to  execute."  *      Long   afterwards   Mr.   Glad- 
stone explained  what  a  difficult    task    it    had  been    to    induce    the    great 
Quaker  to  take  office.     Speaking  of  '"  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  were 
required   to    induce  Mr.   Bright    under    any' 
circumstances  to  become  a    servant  of    the 
Crown,"    Mr.    Gladstone    recalled    his    first 
experience  : — 

"It  was  in  the  crisis  of  1868  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  Question,  and  wlien  especially  the  fate  of  the 
Irish  Church  hung  in  the  balance,  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  propose  to  Mr.  Bright  that  he  should  become 
a  Cabinet  Minister.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ever 
undertake  so  diflicult  a  task,  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  steadily  debated  that  sulyect,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  set  aside  the  repugnance  he  had  felt  to  doing 
anything  which  might,  in  the  eyes  of  anyone,  even  of 
the  more  ignorant  of  his  foUow-counti-ymen,  appear  to 
depart  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  lofty  inde- 
pendence of  character  which  he  had  heretofore  main- 
tained, and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  never,  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  was  for  a  moment  lowered."  t 


rhoT , 

HUGH    C.    E, 


Miiiiil  intd  F'lx,  I'lCcadillri.  W . 
CHILDERS    IN'    18G8. 


Villiers    was    con- 


There    was  one    important  omission,   but 
that    was     only    suri)rising     to    those     who 
Avere    not    behind    the    scenes.      The    name  of   Charles 
spicuous  by  its  absence. 

Speaking   generally,    the    Ministry    was    remarkable    for    its    unity   and 
homogeneity.      Most  of  its  membei's   Avere  energetic,   and  anxious    to  dis- 
tinguish    tliemseh'es.       From     the     Prime     Minister,     the 
VesuA'ius     of     the     Administration,     emanated     tlie     main    Homcgcroity  cf 
stream     of     laA'a     AAhich     poured     OA-er     Ireland,     levelling    the  Goveramem. 
or     reducing    the    rough     places     of     landlord     laA\-     and 
Protestant    priA'ilege.       But    Mr.     Gladstone    Avas    siurounded     by     minor 
yet  actiA'e  A'olcanoes,  Avhose  erui)tions,    often   ino])i)ortune  and  ineffectiA'c, 
proA'ed    in  simie    cases    more    di.-^astrous  to  the  (iovennnent   than    to  the 
"interests"  and  abuses  Avhich  they  threatened   and  attacked. 

For   the  biographer   the   great   and    overj)OAveriiig    interest   of    this.    Tur. 
Gladstone's   first   Administration,    springs   from   the    circumstance   that    ho 
had  brought  himself  to  face  the   problem  of  Irish  suffering 
and   Irish  discontent   in  a  ncAV   spirit,    that   he  introduced    Conciiiaiioi   or 
a    ncAV    system    and    a    new     policy,    Avhich    included     the  ireicnd. 

redress    of    grioA-ances  as   Avell  as    the    suppression  of  out- 
rages.     LTnhappily   it  is   to    a    large    extent    true    that,    frojn    a    ])olitical 
standpoint,  conciliation  came  too  late  to  fulfil  his  sanguine  expectations. 

*  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Bootlo,  Noveml)i'r  Kilh,  1808. 
t  Hansard.  ^larcli  2:3th,  1889. 
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When  Sir  George  Cornewall  LeAvis  wrote  on  "Irish  Disturbances  and 
Irish  Church  Questions "  in  1836,  he  could  say  that  Ireland  was  still 
clay  in  the  potter's  hand  ;  that  the  elements  of  society,  which  had  been 
firmly  fixed  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  there  still  floating  in  chaos 
and  aAvaiting  the  hand  of  power  to  fix  and  fashion  them.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  putting  aside  the  rebellion  of  1798,  there  had  been 
constant  disturbances.  The  Whiteboys  and  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  the  Oak- 
boys  and  the  Rightboys,  the  Peep-o'-Day  Boys,  •  the  Defenders  and  the 
Ribbonmen,  the  Thrashers  and  the  Orangemen,  had  all  mvirdered  and 
pillaged  within  the  memory  of  men  still  alive  when  Lewis  wrote.  A 
history  of  their  contributions  to  lawlessness  and  disorder  between  the  years 
1761  and  1836  led  that  juost  judicial  writer  (who  is  always  dry  and 
moderate,  if  not  niggardly,  in  his  generalisations)  to  express  himself  in 
terms  not  more  startling  than  accurate,  and  yet — to  the  shame  and  dis- 
grace of  intervening  Premiers — as  applicable  in  1869  as  in   1836  : — 

"For  the  last  seventy  years  Ireland    has  been  the  scene  of  constantly  recurring  dis- 
turbances ;    sometimes  consisting  only  of  the  number  of  a   few  persons,  or  the  burning  of 
a  few  houses,  and  sometimes  rising  to  general  insurrection.    Successive 
.        Governments  have  apparently  exhausted  every  means  in  their  power  to 
on  Irish  Discontent,  suppress  the  evil,   but   without    success.     The    statute    book   has    been 
loaded   with    the    severest    laws ;    the  country  has    been  covered    with 
military  and  police  ;  capital  punishment  has  been  unsparingly  inflicted  ; 
Australia  has  been  crowded  [!]  with  transported  convicts  ;   and  all  to  no  purpose.    Com- 
mittees  and  commissions  have    collected   piles   of    evidence ;    the    most   various   plans   of 
policy  have,  been  recommended  by  different  persons :    some  have  attributed  the  turbulence 
of  the  inferior  Irish  to  their  inherent  barbarism  ;    some  to  their  religion  ;    some  to  their 
hatred  of   England ;    some  to  their   want  of  education.      Much  new   legislation  has   been 
tried  and  in  vain ;    in  a  large  part  of  Ireland  there  is  still    less  security   of   person  and 
property  than    in    any  other  part    of    Europe,    except,    perhaps,    the  wildest    districts    of 
Calabria  and  Greece  :   and  tliere  are  persons  who  altogether  despair   of  establishing  per- 
manent tranquillity  in  Ireland,  and  who  think  that  it  is  an  exception  to  all  the  ordinary 
rules  of  government." 

In  truth,  through  the  spectacles  of  religious  animosity  and  racial 
distrust,  Irish  grievances  seejned  sufficiently  small,  Irish  laws  sufficiently 
just,  their  administration  sufficiently  impartial ;  and  English  statesmen, 
unfocussed  visionaries,  had  pushed  political  fatalism  so  far  as  to  conceive 
that  there  was  "an  innate  and  indelible  tendency  in  the  Irish  to  disturbance 
and  uutrage."  It  struck  Lewis  that  the  state  of  Ireland  might  be  explained 
"without  supposing  any  deviations  from  the  general  course  of  hiiman 
natiire."  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  wonder  most  at  the  lateness  of 
the  discovery  or  at  the  reluctance  of  politicians  to  make  use  of  it ;  so 
difficult  did  it  prove  to  diive  off  the  field  that  famous  theory  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  "vvlio  said,  after  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  that  "when 
the  Devil  iipon  the  Mount  did  show  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  Devil  left  out  Ireland? 
and  kept  it  for  himself." 

The  English  system  in  Ireland  was  compared  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
upas  tree  of  the  Malays,  which,  according  to  jDopular  report,  destroys  all 
animal  and  vegetable  life  within  the  circle  of  its  poisonous  influence. 
Of  its  two  great  branches,  sectarian  and  agrarian,  the  first  to  be 
attacked  and  ciit  down  was  the  Anglican  Church.  It  had  long  been 
marked  out  for  destruction    by  the  satirist   and    the    reformer.      It    had 
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not  altogether  escaped  the  censure  of  its  own  clergymen  or  of  those 
belonging  to  the  parent  church  in  England.  Two  bishops  had  abstained 
from  the  division  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  to  stop  new 
The  Irish  Church,  appointments.  Dr.  Temple  of  Rugby  had  reasoned  against 
the  Irish  Establishment.  Whately,  the  previous  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  M'ithout  admitting  that  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland 
could  be  regarded  as  a  burden  economically,  had  declared  that  its  con- 
tinuance "was  "  a  grievance  and  an  insult."  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
had  effervesced  over  the  subject: — "There  is  no  abuse  like  it  in  all 
Europe,  in  all  Asia,  in  all  the  discovered  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  all 
we  have  heard  of  Timbuctoo."  If  we  add  an  ohiter  dichim  of  the  Metro- 
politan Bishop  of  Montreal  and  a  politic  utterance  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
the  list  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  clerical  supporters,  dead  or  living,  will  be 
nearly  complete.  Yet  from  the  dexterous  way  in  which  he  conjured  with 
these  fcTV  names  at  Ormskirk*  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
l^romoters  of  Irish  Disestablishment  from  within  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
formed  a  very  considerable  minority. 

But,  clerical  feeling  apart,  how  did  the  decision  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  taken  harmonise  with  his  own  past  ?  The  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography  '* 
was  published  in  December,  1868.  It  had  been  written  in  the  previous 
September,  and  was  withheld  by  the  advice  of  friends,  among  them  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  until  after  the  General  Election.  Mr.  Gladstone's  object  in 
writing  it  was  to  rescue  his  proposal  of  Irish  Disestablishment  "from  the 
odium  of  baseness,  and  the  lighter  reproach  of  precii^itancy."  The  fourth 
edition  of  "The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church"  had  appeared  in  1841. 
In  that  book  he  recommended  the  resolute  maintenance  of  the  Church 
as  an  Establishment.  But  it  Avas  to  be  so  maintained,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  members,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  doctrine.  The  author  found,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  he  was  "the  last  man  in  a  sinking  ship."  Hence  his 
resignation  on  the  Maynooth  Question  in  1844.  Upon  this  resignation^ 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  political  penance,  his  whole  apology 
rests  : — "  I  respectfully  submit  that  by  this  act  my  freedom  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  it  has  never  since,  during  a  period  of  nearly  five-and-twenty 
years,  been  compromised."  Strange  to  say,  the  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography  " 
does  not  put  his  case  at  its  best.  Thus,  he  writes  that  he  privately  asserted 
his  freedom  at  the  formation  of  the  Russell  Ministry  in  1846 ;  he  refused 
to  give  a  pledge  to  his  Oxford  Coinmittee  in  1847 — but  of  course,  they 
did  not  publish  the  fact ;  he  said,  speaking  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  in  1851,  "we  cannot  change  the  profound  and  resistless  tendencies 
of  the  age  towards  religious  liberty."  Then,  according  to  the  Auto- 
biography, there  followed  a  long  blank,  during  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  no  public  utterances,  but  voted  steadily  against  motions  for  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  Church— on  the  ground  that  they 
were  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  until  the  speech  of  1865  no- 
thing is  recorded  except  a  private  communication  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
in  1863. 

AVitli  these  few  merely  external  notes  Mr.  Gladstone  leaves  the  account 
of  the  progress  of  his  OAvn  mind  and  passes  to  the  march  of  events  and 
the  development  of  public  sentiment.  He  vindicates  himself  completely 
from  the  absurd  charge  of   baseness,    but  only  partially  from   the    more 

*  October  12th,  1868. 
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plausible  charge  of  precipitancy.  Why  during  all  those  twenty-eight 
years  of  freedom,  would  be  the  reader's  natural  inqiiiry,  has  not  the 
author  of  "  The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church,"  and  the  disestablisher 
of  the  Irish  ChiTrch,  published  some  substantial  recantation,  some  meditated 
expression,  of  his  changed  opinions?  The  answer  is  simply  this,  that 
he  had  done  so,  and  that  the  omission  in  his  "Chapter  of  Autobiography" 
leaves  his  case  unnecessarily  weak.  In  December,  1851,  Mr.  Gladstone 
w^rote  from  Fasque,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Scottish  Episcopalian,  a  letter 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  first  public  palinode.*  Take  one  short 
passage  : — 

"  The  time  has  been  when,  as  I  think,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  look  with  utter 
aversion  on  whatever  seeined  to  impair  strictness  of  religious  character  and  profession  in  the 
State.  With  that  religious  character,  consistently  and  religiously  maintained,  it  is  hard,  we 
must  admit,  to  reconcile  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  in  maintaining  it  for  the  times  of 
which  I  speak,  the  greater  good  was  preserved  and  the  lesser  sacrificed.  It  is  not  so  noAv, 
It  is  now  so  utter  an  impossibility  to  uphold  a  consistent  religious  profession  in  the  State, 
that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  an  inconsistent  one,  and  thankful  if  it  do  not  shock  the  common 
reason  and  sense  of  justice  planted  in  mankind,  by  affecting  a  bastard  and  deceptive 
consistency." 

And  again :  "  However  wary  and  patient  we  may  be  as  to  our  question 
of  moving  forwards,  [it  is]  above  all  [our  first  duty  to]  be  careful  not  to 
move  backwards,  nor  for  one  moment  acquiesce  in  any  kind  of  tampering 
with  the  religious  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  persons  either  of  ourselves  or 
others."  And  the  practical  conclusion  is,  "  What,  then,  we  (I  mean  the 
members  of  all  independent  religious  bodies)  have  to  desire  is  to  be  let  alone, 
and  especially  not  to  be  put  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes — a  mode  of  accommo- 
dation by  no  means  out  of  favour  in  some  quarters."  Nor  did  this  letter 
pass  unnoticed  or  unchallenged.  Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth  at  once  replied 
with  a  vigorous]  protest,  declared  that  he  detected  the  germ  of  Liberation, 
and  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  seen  Mr.  Gladstone's  backsliding  as 
early  as  the  election  of  1847. 

If  we  pass  from  the  personal  to  the  public  grounds  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  all 
difficulty  at  once  disappears.  The  rapid  growth  of  Fenianism  and  the  occur- 
rence of  sensational  outrages  under  Fenian  auspices  had  directed  j^ublic 
attention  to  Ireland,  and  as  soon  as  the  search-light  was  turned  full 
tilDon  the  Establishment,  the  Establishment  Avas  doomed,  or  at  any  rate 
condemned  by  a  body  of  public  opinion  sufficiently  strong  for  the  i^urposes 
of  a  great  statesman.  A  Royal  Commission,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  appointed ;  but  its  report,  issued  after  Report  of  the  Royal 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions  had  been  carried,  fell  extremely  Commission. 
flat.  With  the  help  of  the  statistics  afforded  by  the  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Gladstone  computed  that  whereas  the  average  Anglican 
clergyman  in  England  had  £200  a  year  for  looking  after  600  souls,  an 
Anglican  clergyman  in  Ireland  had  £300  for  looking  after  350  souls.  The 
Commissioners  proposed  that  the  number  of  the  bishops  should  be 
reduced  : — 

"There  are,  gentlemen,  a  matter  of  twelve  bishops  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  first 
important  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  that  we  should  bury  four  of  them.    Not  to 

*  "A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  William  Skinner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Primus, 
on  the  Functions  of  Laymen  in  the  Church."'    Third  Edition.    London:  John  Murray,  1852. 
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bury  the  actual  men,  which  would  be  inhuman,  but  to  buiy  what  they  call  the  'corpora- 
tions.' For  you  must  know  that  every  bishop  of  a  see  and  evex-y  incumbent  of  a  parish  is 
in  law  a  'corporation  sole,'  and  four  of  these  'corporations  sole'  they  purpose  to  bury."* 

Tlie  Comniissioners  also  proposed  to  reduce  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
incomes.  But  tlie  savings  so  effected  Avere  to  be  applied  to  place  the  income 
of  all  Irish  bishops  at  £3,000  a  year,  and  to  pay  an  extra  £500  a  year  to  those 
who  happened— by  rotation — to  be  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
certainly  rather  curious,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  that  these  otherwise 
very  Conservative  Conuiiissioners  should  have  included  payment  of 
Members — one  of  the  five  points  of  the  Charter — in  their  recommendations. 
The  Commissioners  also  advised  the  suppression  of  any  benefice  where  there 
might  be  found  to  be  not  more  than  forty  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  one  instance  to  show  the  way 
in  which  the  proposed  "reforms"  Avould  Vv'ork.  He  took  the  concrete  case 
of  fourteen  benefices  in  Ireland  Avith  a  total  Anglican  membership  of  1,332 
souls.  In  each  of  these  benefices,  besides  the  incumbent  (who  was  frequently 
out)  there  was  a  curate.  The  incomes  of  the  fourteen  incumbents  added 
together  amounted  to  £8,192  a  year.  The  fourteen  curates  received,  over 
and  above  this,  1,400  guineas  a  year.  If  the  model  Establishment  jDroposed 
by  the  Commissioners  had  been  set  up,  nine  churches  and  benefices  would 
have  been  substituted  for  fourteen.  "  There  will  be  nine  curates  at  100 
guineas  a  year  each,  to  take  care  of  the  1,172  people — that  is  about  130  apiece, 
and  I  think  they  may  manage  that.  And  there  will  be  nine  incumbents 
having  nothing  to  do,  because  the  curates  will  do  it,  and  they  will  receive 
for  doing  nothing  £0,000,  or  say  £5,000  or  even  £4,000,  in  the  Church  out  of 
Avliich  all  the  abuses  will  have  been  removed." 

The  Commissioners  made  one  other  notable  recommendation: — 

"  It  is  recommended  that  a  number  of  Chapters  shall  be  suppressed,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  wherever  it  is  possible  the  parish  clerk  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  grave-digger.  I 
am  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  got  beyond  that  point.  It  is  a  great  deal  too  late  to 
save  the  Established  Chui'ch  in  Ireland  by  consolidating  parish  clerks  and  grave-diggers." 

From  facts  like  these    31r.  Gladstone  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  Irish  Establishment  by    getting 

rid  of  its  abuses :  "  if  you  take  away  its  abuses  there  will 

Reform  not        be  nothing  left."    There  remained  another    argument— that 

Possible.  the  Irish  Establishment  should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit 

of  Protestantism.    Mr.  Gladstone   examined  this  allegation 

in  the  light  of  statistics.    In  1672  Sir  William  Petty  computed  that  there 

were  in  Ireland  forty-five  Protestants  to  every  120  Catholics. 

The  Argument     Ever  since  then   "  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property  of   the 

from  country "    had    been    in    the   hands    of    a    small    minority 

Protestantism.     ^^^(;iqj,  ^he  name  of  supporting  Protestantism.     There  were 

also   "penal  laws."     The  "moral  screw"   was  applied.      In 

]730    there  were  forty-eight  Protestants  to  120  Roman  Catholics.    In  1784, 

after  112  years  of  pressure  and  persecution,  the  pos/tion  had  considerably 

amended.      There    were    then  sixty  Protestants  to  120  Roman  Catholics. 

Then  we  began  to  relax  the  penal  laws : 

"  In    1801—1    now   quote    the    authority  of   Mr.   Musgrave,  the    historian   of   the    Irish 

*  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Newton,  October  17th,  1868.  This  is  a  locus  classicus  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  views  on  the  Irish  Church  Question. 
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Rebellion,  who  is  certainly  a  decided  partisan  of  ascendancy— in  1801,  the  penal  laws 
having  now  been  inaterially  relaxed,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  even  admitted  to  the 
elective  franchise,  I  find  that  the  Protestants  were  forty  to  120  Roman  Catholics, 
having  been  sixty  some  twenty  years  before.  We  then  went  on  and  had  further  relaxa- 
tion. We  even  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics — and  I  am  thankful  we  did— to  Parliament, 
and  in  1834  we  had  another  religious  census,  and  the  proportion  was  now  one  Protestant 
to  four  Roman  Catholics,  or  thirty  Protestants  to  120  Roman  Catholics.  Now,  gentlemen, 
in  1861  it  is  true  there  is  a  slight  improvement ;  it  is  a  fractional  improvement.  I  must 
get  another  denominator  in  order  to  exhibit  it ;  I  cannot  exhibit  it  well  upon  the 
denominator  of  120  that  I  have  got.  In  1834  the  Protestants  were  a  trifle  under  one  to 
four ;  in  1861  they  are  a  trifle  over  one  to  four — that  is  all  the  difference.  But  recollect 
what  had  happened  in  the  meantime — that  awful  famine  of  1847,  and  the  enormous 
wholesale  exportation  of  the  poorer  population — that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland — across  the  Atlantic.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  say  that,  although  casually  the 
return  of  1861  is  a  trifle  better  than  that  of  1834,  in  reality,  if  you  alloAv  ever  so 
moderately  for  the  operation  of  these  powerful  causes,  it  is  a  worse  return  than  that 
of  1831."* 

Enough  has  no"w  been  given  to  show  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  justified  and  fortified  himself  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Irish  Church.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  end 
was  attained,  and  the  proposals  by  which  the  Act  of  Disestablishment, 
"of  civil  justice,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  phrased  it,  was  finally 
passed. 

The    Bill   "to   put    an    end    to   the  Established  Church    in  Ireland,  to 
make  provision  in  respect  to  the  temporalities  thereof,  and  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth,"  was  introduced  on  March  1st,  1869, 
in  a  speech  of   three  hoiirs,  in   the    course    of   which,    on         The  Bill 
the    willing    admission    of    Disraeli,    "not    a    phrase    was    Introduced,  1869. 
wasted."    Without    denying    that    he    was    proposing    "a 
great  constitutional  change,"  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that  the  change  was 
itself  conservative  in  spirit : — 

"It  is  said  that  the  measure  we  are  about  to  introduce  will  be  adverse  to  religion. 
I  believe  it  to  be  favourable,  to  be  essential,  to  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  of 
right  on  which  every  religion  must  rest.  We  shall  point  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  shall  argue  from  the  facts  of  that  condition  that  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
have  not  been  promoted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  injured  by  our  perseverance 
in  a  system  which  reason  does  not  justify.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  we  are 
invading  the  rights  of  property.  No  possible  confidence  can  be  greater  than  that  with 
which  we  shall  meet  that  argument.  On  former  occasions,  indeed,  things  have  been 
done  by  Parliament,  under  the  extreme  pi'essure  of  the  case,  which  it  may  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  extreme  assertion  of  the  rights  of  property.  There  are  clauses, 
and  important  clauses,  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833  which  greatly  restrain 
the  abstract  theory  of  property,  and  which  I,  for  one,  am  totally  unable  to  reconcile 
with  its  general  rules.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  imputation  that  can  fairly 
be  made  against  the  measure  we  propose  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  property  l)y 
anj'  other  persons  than  those  w^ho  hold  wliat  appears  to  me  the  untenable — I  may  even 
say  the  extravagant — doctrine  that,  although  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  descent  of  property  in  the  case  of  natural  descent,  lineage  by  blood, 
yet  it  has  no  right,  when  once  the  artificial  existence  of  what  we  call  a  corporation 
has  been  created,  to  control  the  existence  of  that  corporation,  or  to  extinguish  it  even 
under  the  gravest  public  exigency.  Well,  we  shall  be  told  also  of  the  Act  of  Union; 
and  I  cannot,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to,  dissemble  that  on  a  point  which  has  been  described 
as  essential  we  propose  to  alter  that  Act.  The  Act  of  Union  has  been  altered  on 
other  occasions,   though  never  for  so  grave  a   cause  as    this ;    but   we    shall    confidently 

*  Speech  at  Newton,  October  17th,  1868. 
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contend  that  while  we  are  altering  this  particular  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union,  we 
are  confirming  its  general  purport  and  substance,  and  labouring  to  the  best  of  our 
humble  ability  to  give  it  those  roots  which  unfortunately  it  has  never  yet  adequately 
struck  in  the  heart  and  affections  of  the  people. 

"And,  lastly,  Sir,  thisfclaim  I,  for  one,  confidently,  boldly  make  on  behalf  of  the 
measure  that  we  are  introducing— I  say  we  are  giving  effect  to  the  spirit  of  a  former 
policy.  The  great  Minister  who  proposed  the  Act  of  Union  neither  said  nor  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  under  a  legislative  Union  to  maintain  the  S5'stem  of  religious 
inequality  which  he  found  subsisting  in  Ireland.  On  the  contraiy,  he  has  left  upon 
record  his  strong  conviction  that  the  countenance  and  support  afforded  from  national 
sources  to  the  Established  Church  must  be  extended  to  other  religions  of  the  counti'y. 
I  admit  that  we  pursue  religious  equality  by  means  different  from  those  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt — but  by  means,  as  I  believe,  better  suited  to  the  purpose  we  had  in  view% 
and  certainly  more  consonant  to  the  spirit,  to  the  opportunities,  and  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live." 

The  scheme  was  elaborately  complete,  and  its  exposition  abounded 
with  Gladstonian  touches.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  lapse  of  the  four 
intermittent  spiritual  jaeerages  : — 

"I  own  that  it  is  not  without  some  regret  and  pain  that  I  propose  a  provision 
which  should  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  convey  a  slight  or  disparagement  in 
point  of  dignity  to  individuals  who,  as  such,  I  believe  to  be  fully  and  amply  worthy 
of  the  honours  they  enjoy  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

Again,  in  allotting  compensation,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
"transitory"  and  permanent  curates,  upon  a  principle  appropriately 
borrowed  from  the  Superannuation  Acts  of  the  Civil  Service.  "  Private 
endowments"  were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone defined  them  as  "  money  contributed  from  private  sources  since 
the  year  1660."  This  limit  had  been  recommended  to  the  Government 
by  the  consideration  that  the  Restoration  was  really  the  period  at  which 
the  Reformed  or  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  assumed  its  proper  shape 
and  character.  This  led  the  Premier  to  an  interesting  historical  digression 
on  the  struggle  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episco])acy  in  Ireland,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  made  a  charming  reference  to  one  of  the  feAv  jJiivate 
endowments  of  the  English  Church  in  Ireland— a  case  "  of  extraordinary 
interest " : — 

"  Take  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Laracor,  the  parish  of  which  Swift  was  vicar  before 
he  was  transferred    to    the    Deanery  of   St.   Patrick's.    When    he   Avent    into    it,  Laracor 
had  a  glebe-house    and  one  acre.      He  left  it  with  a  glebe-house    and 
Dean  Swift  twenty    acres.     He   improved    and    decorated  it    in  many  ways.     It  is 

sad  and  melancholy  to  learn,  if  only  we  look  upon  this  place  as 
one  of  the  memorials  of  so  extraordinary  a  man,  that  many  of 
the  embellishments,  or  what  our  Scotch  friends  would  call  'amenities,'  of  the  glebe 
which  grew  up  under  his  fostering  hand  have  since  been  effaced.  He  endowed  the 
vicarage  Avith  certain  tithes  Avhich  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose;  and  I  doubt 
Avhether  it  is  generally  A'ery  Avell  knoAvn  that  a  curious  question  arises  on  this  bequest, 
because  a  portion  of  his  property  —  by-the-bye,  consisting,  I  believe,  of  those  very 
tithes— was  left  by  him  for  what  he  calls- 1  never  knew  the  term  to  be  used  else- 
where—'the  Episcopal  religion  established  in  Ireland.'  But  that  extraordinary  man, 
even  at  the  time  Avhen  he  Avrote  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  so  down-trodden  and 
insignificant  that  no  possible  change  could  ever  bring  them  into  a  position  of  im- 
portance, appears  to  have  foreseen  the  day  Avhen  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of 
Ireland  Avould  be  called  to  account;  because,  not  satisfied  with  leaving  the  property 
to  maintain  the  Episcopal  religion,  he  proceeds  to  provide  for  the  day  when  that 
Episcopal  religion  might   be    disestablished   and    be    no    longer    the    national    religion    of 
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the  country.  Apparently,  by  some  secret  intimation,  he  foresaw  the  shortness  of  its 
existence  as  an  Establishment,  for  he  left  the  property  subject  to  a  condition  that  in 
such  case  it  should  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor." 

One  clause  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  which,  to  use  jjlain  language,  the 
Irish  landlords  were  bribed  to  acquiesce  in  the  disestablishment  of  their 
OAvn Church.*  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  plain  man;  and  in 
this  case,  by  elaborating  and  complicating  the  transaction,  a  Sop  for  Land- 
he  succeeded  in  mystifying  his  followers  completely,  and  lords, 
even,  it  would  seem,  in  ijersuading  himself  that  this  part  of 
the  scheme  was  perfectly  legitimate.  Some  of  his  hearers  might,  he  ad- 
mitted, be  inclined  to  place  it  "  in  the  category  of  financial  puzzles."  Still  he 
thought  it  would  have  an  "  innocent  and  beneficial  bearing  upon  the  Irish 
land  question."  The  self-deception,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  com- 
plete, for  he  pointed  out  that  the  arrangement  "would  not  be  bad  for  the 
Irish  landlords,"  and  added,  "I  perceive  by  the  buzz  around  me  that  this 
portion  of  the  subject  at  any  rate  is  not  without  some  interest  to  a  great 
many  hon.  members."  It  is  hardly  an  elevating  scene  to  look  back  to — 
this  awakening  of  absentee  landlords  who  had  been  dozing  over  annuities 
to  curates — this  brisk  and  cheerful  hum  of  Makeful  worldly  avarice  which 
took  the  place  of  a  somnolent  moaning  over  a  spiritual  disaster — squires 
brightening  uj)  at  the  discovery  of  the  solid  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  the  downfall  of  their  religion,  from  the  perpetration  of  Avhat  Lord 
Carrick  had  prematurely  pilloried  as  "  the  greatest  national  sin  ever 
committed." 

The  financial  puzzle  and  the  other  operations  connected  with  Aviuding 
up  the  old  corporations    need   not    concern   us.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone calculated  that  when  all  A^ested  interests  and  necessary      The  Surplus, 
expenses  had  been  dis^josed  of,  a  sum  of  between  seven  and 
eight  millions  would  be  left.      With  regard  to  its  disposal  he  laid  doAvn 
three  jirinciples  : — 

1.  It  should  be  applied  to  Irish  purposes. t 

2.  The  purposes  should  be  non-religious. t 

3.  They  should  be  final.  No  door  should  be  left  open  to  fresh  con- 
troversy. 

The  Government  had  therefore  decided  to  apj^ly  the  Avhole  suri^lus  to 
the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamities  not  provided  for  by  the  Poor  LaAV. 
No  summary  of  the  Act,  or  cA^en  of  the  speech  in  Avhicli  Mr.  Gladstone 
interpreted  it  to  the  House,  could  do  justice  to  the  delicacy  of  its  design, 
as  no  summary  of  the  history  of  its  workings  could  do  justice  to  the 
completeness  Avith  Avhicli  it  accomplished  the  purposes  of  its  author.  In 
a  x^eroration  of  much  power  and  beauty  he  said  that  no  pains  had  been 
spared  in  framing  the  measure.  It  had  been  AA'ithout  doubt  a  task  AA^iich 
put  CA^en  his  A'ast  skill  and  ingenuity  to  a  A'ery  serious  strain  : — 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  legislation  so  exceedingly  complex  and  varied  that  I  have  no  doubt 

*  But  for  this  clause  the  historian  would  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the  hideous  thi-eats 
with  which  the  Orange  laity  greeted  the  Bill  were  so  soon  dropped. 

t  This  principle  was,  liowever,  violated  by  the  application  of  £1,000,000  of  Irish  Church 
money  to  the  commutation  of  the  Maynooth  grant  and  the  Kegiuui  Dcnum,  which  were 
annvial  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

X  In  reply  to  the  charge  of  secularisation,  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that  one-fourth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  was  by  the  old  Canon  Law  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
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there  must  be  errors,  there  must  be  omissions,  and  there  may  be  many  possible  improve- 
ments ;    and   we   shall   welcome   from   every  side,  quite   irrespective  of 
differences    of   opinion    on    the    outlines    of    the    measure,    suggestions 
e     erora  i  n.     -yyi^i^jj^  when  those  outlines  are  decided  upon,  may  tend  to  secure  a  more 
beneficial   application    of  these    funds   to  the  welfare   of  the   people  of 
Ireland.    I  trust,  Sir,  that  although  its  operation  be  stringent,   and  although  we  have  not 
thought  it  either  politic  or  allowable  to  attempt  to  diminish  its  stringency  by  making  it 
incomplete,  the  spirit  towards  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  religious  communion  in  which  this 
measure  has  been  considered  and  prepared  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  has  not  been  a 
spirit  of  unkindness." 

Here,  too,  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  for  himself — and  of  coiirse  the  measure 
was  in  the  largest  sense  his  own — was  minimising  rather  than  exaggerating 
the  truth.  It  could  fairly  be  said  that  no  living  interests  were  injured  by 
the  Bill ;  and  in  the  event  what  Mr.  Gladstone  desired  and  calculated 
happened — the  Church  emerged  a  rich  corporation.  The  generosity  shown 
to  the  landlords  who  Avere  the  natural  supporters  and  patrons  of  the  Irish 
Established  Church  was  from  this  point  of  view  highly  politic  ;  for  the 
very  process  of  disestablishment  placed  the  most  powerful  class  in  Ireland 
under  an  obligation  to  the  new  Church.  The  Premier  did  not  try  to 
under-estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  he  was  bringing  about 
in  Irish  society  : — 

"We  are  undoubtedly  asking  an  educated,  highly  respected,  and  generally  pious  and 
zealous  body  of  clergymen  to  undergo  a  great  transition  ;  we  are  asking  a  powerful  and 
intelligent  minority  of  the  laity  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  to 
abate  a  great  part  of  the  exceptional  privileges  they  have  enjoyed ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
in  making  this  demand  upon  them  we  are  seeking  to  inflict  an  injury.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  exclusively  or  even  mainly  responsible  for  the  errors  of  English  policy  towards  Ireland ;  I 
am  quite  certain  that  in  many  vital  respects  they  have  sufTered  by  it ;  I  believe  that  the  free 
air  they  will  breathe  under  a  system  of  equality  and  justice,  giving  scope  for  the  development 
of  their  great  energies,  with  all  the  powers  of  property  and  intelligence .  they  will  bring  to 
bear,  will  make  that  Ireland  which  they  love  a  country  for  them  not  less  enviable  and  not 
less  beloved  in  the  futui'e  than  it  has  been  in  the  past." 

In  a  few  eloquent  sentences  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  last  confident  appeal 
not  unworthy  of   his  measure    and  of    the  siDeech  in  which  it  had    been. 
exjDounded  : — 

"  As  respects  the  Church,  I  admit  it  is  a  case  almost  without  exception.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  country  so  gi'eat  a  change,  so  great  a  transition,  has  been  proposed  for  the  ministers  of 
a  religiovis  communion  who  have  enjoyed  during  so  many  ages  the  preferred  position  of  an 
Established  Church.  I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  in  the  Irish  Establishment  such 
a  change  appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  ruin  and  destruction.  From  the  height  on  which 
they  now  stand  the  future  is  an  abyss,  and  their  fears  recall  the  words  used  in  King  Lear, 
when  Edgar  endeavours  to  persuade  Gloucester  that  he  has  fallen  over  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
and  says: — 

'  Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell :         .. 

Thy  life's  a  miracle.' 

And  yet  but  a  little  after  the  old  man  rallies  from  his  delusion,  and  finds  that  he  has  not 
fallen  at  all.  So  I  trust  that  when,  instead  of  the  fictitious  and  adventitious  aid  on  which 
we  have  too  long  taught  the  Irish  Establishment  to  lean,  it  shall  come  to  place  its  trust  in  its 
own  resources,  in  its  own  great  mission,  in  all  that  it  can  draw  from  the  energy  of  its 
ministers  and  its  members,  and  the  high  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  that  it  teaches,  it 
will  find  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence,  an  era  bright  with  hope  and 
promise.    At  any  rate  I  think  the  day  has  certainly  come  when  an  end  has  finally  to  be 
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put  to  the  union  between  the  Establishment  and  the  State,  which  was  commenced  under 
circumstances  little  auspicious,  and  which  has  endured  to  be  a  source  of  unhappiness  to 
Ireland,  and  of  discredit  and  scandal  to  England. 

"Sir,  there  is  more  to  say.  This  measure  is  in  every  sense  a  great  measure — great  in  its 
principles,  great  in  the  multitude  of  its  dry,  technical,  but  interesting  detail,  and  great  as  a 
testing  measure.  For  it  will  show  to  one  and  all  of  us  of  what  metal  we  are  made.  Upon  us 
all  it  brings  a  great  responsibility — first  and  foremost  undoubtedly  upon  those  who  occupy 
this  bench.  We  are  especially  chargeable— nay,  deeply  guilty,  if  we  have  either  dishonestly, 
as  some  think,  or  even  prematurely  or  unwisely,  challenged  so  gigantic  an  issue.  I  know  well 
the  punishments  that  follow  rashness  in  public  affairs,  and  that  ouglit  to  fall  upon  those  men, 
those  Phaetons  of  politics,  who  with  hands  unequal  to  the  task  attempt  to  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun.  But  our  responsibility,  though  heavy,  is  not  exclusive.  It  presses  on 
every  man  who  has  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  decision  upon  this  Bill.  Every  man 
approaches  the  discussion  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  raise  the  level  of  his  vision, 
and  expand  its  scope  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  object.  The  working  of  our  Con- 
stitutional government  itself  is  upon  its  trial ;  for  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  wheels  of  legislative  machinery  were  set  in  motion,  under  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
order,  and  Constitutional  regularity,  to  deal  with  a  question  graver  or  more  profound. 
And  more  especially.  Sir,  is  the  credit  and  fame  of  this  great  assembly  involved.  This 
assembly,  which  has  inherited  through  many  ages  the  accumulated  honours  of  brilliant 
triumphs,  of  peaceful  but  courageous  legislation,  is  now  called  upon  to  addi'ess  itself  to  a 
task  which  would  indeed  have  demanded  all  the  best  energies  of  the  very  best  among  your 
fathers  and  your  ancestors.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  the  task.  Should  it  fail, 
even  the  fame  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  suffer  no  disparagement ;  should  it  succeed,  even 
that  fame,  I  venture  to  say,  will  receive  no  small  nor  insensible  addition." 

The  Second  Reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  118,  and  the  Bill  passed 
the    Commons    without    any    substantial  alteration.     The  House  of  Lords 

did  not  dare  to  reject  the  "  Church  Confiscation  Bill,"  as 
The  Bill  Carried.    Malmesbury    called    it.      But    some  important  amendments 

were  introduced.  The  Commons  refused  to  accept  them, 
and  sent  the  Bill  back.  The  Lords  determined  to  insist  upon  one  amend- 
ment (postponing  the  appi'opriation  of  the  surplus)  which  had  been  rejected 
in  the  Commons  by  222.  The  deadlock  had  become  serious,  and  Lord 
Granville  adjourned  the  House  to  consult  with  his  colleagues.  The  rest 
is  told  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary  (July  22ud,  1869)  :— 

"The  House  of  Lords  has  agreed  to  a  compromise.  Lord  Cairns  settled  it  with  Lord 
Granville.  .  .  .  Gladstone  wanted  to  thx'ow  up  the  Bill  after  the  debate  of  last  Tuesday, 
when  the  words  of  the  preamble  were  reinserted,  but  he  was  outvoted  in  his  Cabinet; 
and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Granville  told  him  that  if  he  gave  up  the  Bill  he  must  find  somebody 
else  to  lead  the  Lords.  He  must  have  intended  to  provoke  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  the  feeling  he  showed  on  this  occasion  proves,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
what  his  sentiments  are  against  that  institution." 

The  time  which  Avas  occupied  in  the  passing  of  the  measure  was  spent 
in  a  manner  fully  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment.  "  The  Bill  provided  that  no  new  interests  should  be 
created  in  the  interval  between  its  passing  and  the  actual  disestablishment, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  January  1st,  1871,  But  while  the  measure  was 
still  under  discussion,  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  thought  it  con- 
venient to  create  as  many  new  interests  as  jDossible.  New  curates  entitled 
to  compensation  were  appointed  with  astounding  rapidity,  and  the 
incomes  of  some  of  the  clergy  were  increased  with  a  liberal  hand."*  To 
treat  corruption  as  venial  was  distastefvil  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;    but  it  was 

*  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  110,  111. 
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necessary  to  be    politic,   and  to  wink  at    this   last  characteristic   wag    of 
the  ecclesiastical  tail. 

Thus    %vas    passed    the    famous    Disestablishment    scheme,    perhaps    the 
most  perfect  and  successful  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  political  measures. 
Just  as  the  speech  in  which  it  was  introduced  succeeded 
by    its    artistic   arrangement    in    making    plain    a    complex    xhe  Act  a  Monu- 
and  intricate  scheme,  so  the   Act,  concise  in  its  very  pre-    ment  of  Leg^isia- 
cision,   was  elaborately  thought    out    and    skilfully    drawn        *^^®  Genius. 
to  meet  every  possible  contingency ;   and  it  "was  mainly  the 
resolute   will    and    untiring  energy  of  its  originator  and  composer  -which 
carried  it  practically  unaltered  through  both  Houses— a  legislative  achieve- 
ment which  the  "Annual  Register,"  in  one  of  its  rare  bursts  of  eloquence, 
magnifies    into    "  the    most    remarkable    of    modern   times."       Enthusiasts 
thought    that   it   would    produce    eternal    amity   in   the  relations  of   Celt 
and  Saxon ;    and  it  is   recorded  that    a   distinguished  Irishman,  when  he 
heard  the  Royal  assent  announced,  ejaculated  :  "  Thank/jod,  the  bridge  is  at 
last  broken  down  that  has  so  long  separated  the  English  and  Irish  peoples  "  ! 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  the  Government  was  more  than  once 
embarrassed  by  the    indiscretions  of  Mr.   Bright.    On  June  lltli  the  new 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
used  some  dreadfully  unofficial  language  about  the  House    mr.  Brigbt's  Fiin*' 
of   Lords.      If    they    should    attempt    to  obstruct  or  delay     at  tne  House  of 
the    Irish    Church    Bill    "they  might  meet  with    accidents  Lords, 

not  pleasant  for  them  to  think  of."  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  the  letter  signed  John  Bright 
was  written  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  if  such  were 
the  case,  Avhether  the  Government  concurred  Avith  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  letter.  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  legitimate 
Parliamentary  art  of  saying  nothing  at  great  length.  He  admits  the 
authenticity  of  Mr.  Bright's  letter,  but  adds :  "  I  must  say  that  the 
Government  have  not  thought  it  their  duty,  and  will  not  think  it  their 
duty,  to  consider  in  detail  the  particulars  of  those  opinions.  .  .  .  There 
may  be  many  things  with  which  in  the  abstract,  as  propositions,  the 
Government  would  agree,  and  yet  which  as  a  Government  they  might 
not  think  themselves  justified  or  Avarranted  in  stating  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  a  branch  of  the  Legislature."* 

In  July  a  sharp  debate  arose  over  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Coleridge's 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  connection  with    University   felloAVships. 
Mr.    Gladstone    was    sharply    attacked    for    his  vacillations 
upon  this  subject.     Circumstances,  he  replied,  had  modified  university  Reform, 
his    policy    from    time    to    time,   though  his  opinion  about  ^^6^- 

religious  education  was  "  exactly  the  same "  as  before.t 
In  the  same  month  occurred  an  event  of  some  importance,  as  indicating 
one  aspect  of  the  Prime  Minister's  foreign  policy.  Russia  agreed  to  regard 
Afghanistan  as  a  neutral  zone.  IMr.  Gladstone's  friendliness  to  Russia 
was  perhaps  not  altogether  disconnected  from  his  sympathy  with  the 
Greek  Church. 

♦Hansard,  June  17th,  1869, 

t  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  following  year  met  with 
the  same  fate.  But  in  1871  Mr.  Gladstone  made  it  a  Government  measure  and  passed 
it  through  the  Upper  House,  in  spite  of  Lord  Salisbury's  resistance. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  energy  during  this  his  first  session  as  Prime  Minister 
was  almost  superhuman.  It  was  computed  by  some  newspaper  statistician 
that  he  was  178  times  on  his  legs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his 
speeches  occupied  about  eighty  columns  of  the  Times,  and  would,  if  placed 
on  end  in  single  column,  have  reached  to  the  toj^  of  the  Monument. 

An  account  of  the  first  session  of  his  first  Premiership  would 
be  very    incomplete   without    some   mention  of  his  Cabinet    Councils.      It 

happens    that 


Sir   Frederick 


A  Peep  into 


Pollock's    vol-    Mr.  Gladstone's 
umes    of  Per-         Cabinets. 

sonal  Remem- 

b ranees*  contain  an 
amusing  description,  en- 
tered in  his  diary  after 
breakfasting  Avith  a  com- 
municative member  of  the 
Cabinet:  "The  Lord  Pre- 
sident nominally  presided, 
and  would  take  the  divi- 
sions, if  any.  Mr.  Gladstone 
sits  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Foreign  aifairs  al- 
ways come  first.  There  is 
no  record  of  what  takes 
place,  but  the  Premier  al- 
ways writes  to  the  Queen 
an  account  of  each  Council. 
No  one  is  admitted  to  the 
room,  but  the  junior  Cabi- 
net Minister  goes  to  the 
door  if  anything  arrives — 
Gosclien  now  does  this. 
The  likeness  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville in  Vanity  Fair  arrived 
in  an  official-looking  enve- 
lope directed  to  him,  and 
was  delivered  to  him  in 
Cabinet.  It  was  handed  round,  and  for  some  moments  suspended  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Irish  Church."  In  another  part  of  his  Diary  Sir  Frederick 
asserts  that  Lowe  divided  the  Cabinet  upon  the  Latinity  of  some  words 
used  by  a  half-witted  person  in  an  exculpatory  statement  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Early  in   the    October   of    1869  Mr.    Gladstone  met.  Jowett  at   Camper- 
down    House,    Dundee,     where    both    were    guests    of    Lord    Camperdown, 
Jowett    "  had    looked    forward    with    great    eagerness    to 
A  Meeting-  witii  this  visit,   and    his    host    reports   that    he   had   never   seen 
Jowett,  1869.      iiini   so  absorbed  in  anyone.      They  talked  incessantly  for 
hours  in  the  library  and  about  the  grounds.    JoAvett  was 
very  miich  provoked   one  morning  when   Gladstone  had  insisted  on  rising- 
early  and  going   to  hear  an  Episcopal  preacher  at  Perth.     Mr.   Gladstone 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 
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at  this    time  was 


considering  the  onthne  of   his   first  Land  Bill  of    1870, 


Mr 

had 


and  Ireland  was    one  chief    topic  of    their    conversations, 
tried  to  impress  on  Jowett's   mind  that  no  one  hitherto 
the  Irish,   or  had  rightly  sympathised  with  them.     Jowett  .  . 
the  great  interest  he  had  felt  m  this   meeting.      'It  was  the 
he  said,  'that  anyone  of   such   great   simplicitj^  had  been 
position.'     It  would  be  curious    and   interesting  to  mark 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  full  of    peril 
because    the    great     statesman    was 
'so  powerful  and  unsound.'      He   ob- 
served that  Mr.   Gladstone  failed    to 
recognise    the   truth  that   the  moral 
excuses  for  political  crime  ought  not 
to    make    a    statesman    less    firm    in 
repressing  it."  *    There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  who  will   reflect  with  satisfac- 
tion   that    the    superior    educational 
advantages    which   only  Balliol    Col- 
lege,  Oxford,   could    offer  were 
temporarily     thrown     open     to 
Gladstone,  and  avIio  \\'i\\   regret 
a  statesman  so    "powerful    and 


Gladstone 

understood 

.  [spoke]  of 

first   time,' 

in  so  exalted  a 

the   sequel,   but 


thus 
Mr. 

that 
un- 


sound "  had  reached  an  age  at  which 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  make  full 
use  of  his   opportunity. 

Having  cut  down  the  first  branch 
of  the  Upas  tree  in  the  first  year 
of  his  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Gladstone 
Avas  determined  that 
the  second  year 
should  see  the  fall  of  the  second 
branch.  Accordingly,  at  the  very 
begiiuiing  of  the  session  of  1870.  he 
announced  that  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  Ireland  was  still 
"l^aramount    and  primary,"  and  ex- 


Ireland   still   to 
tlie    Fore,    1870. 


EARL     GRANVILLE. 

("Vanitij  Fair"  Cartoon.) 


pressed    his  belief   that    the    amend- 
ment of    Irish    land   teniu'e  Avould   prove    the    death-blow    to    Fenianism. 
The  Irish  land  laws,  like  the  English,  were  based  on  feudalism.     But  there 
Avas  this  important  difference.     In  England  from  of  old  the  landlord  had  led 
his  tenants  to  battle,  and  a  friendly  or  rather  patriarchal  relationship  was 
carried  down  into  peaceful  times.    The  typical  English  landlord  regarded 
himself  as  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  i)rosperity  of 
The   Irish   Land    his  tenant,  just  as  the  tenant  was  responsible   to  him  for 
System.  j^ig  rent,  his  vote,  and  the  expression  of  his  opinions.     In 

Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  feudal  times,  landlords 
and  tenants  commonly  fought  on  different  sides,  and  in  the  periods  Axliich 
followed,  political,  religious,  and  racial  antipathies  continued  unabated. 
Bvit  the  difference  between  the  land  question  in   Ireland  and  in  England 

*  Life  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  vol.  i.,  p.  408 
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cannot  be  at  all  understood  until  one  simple  x^roposition  is  grasped. 
Whereas  in  England  the  tenant  thinks  that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
landlord,  the  Irish  tenant  regards  it  as  properly  his  own.  To  his  mind 
the  cultivator,  not  the  rent-receiver,  is  proprietor.*  The  subject  race 
remembered  that  their  land  had  been  taken  by  force,  and  although 
the  law  —  excepting  in  Ulster  —  imposed  on  the  landlord  even  lighter 
duties  and  gave  him  even  more  extravagant  rights  than  in  England, t 
the  Irish  peasant  never  succumbed  to  the  error  of  confusing  la"\v  with 
justice.  Nor  was  there  the  religious  sanction  which  the  clergy  of  an 
Established  Church  —  where  that  Church  happens  also  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  majority — can  give  to  the  interests  of  its  patrons.  In  Ireland,  a 
religion  which  was  imder  the  ban  of  the  laAv  was  hardly  likely  to  give 
spiritual  support  to  the  law's  authority.  Nor  did  the  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  bring  the  necessary  reforms.  Under  a  system  of 
restricted  suifrage  and  open  voting  the  landlord  interest  kept  a  majority 
of  Irish  representatives.  True  it  is  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared 
to  do  something.  He  recognised  frankly  enough  that  the  great  work  of 
his  life  did  not  affect  Ireland,  or,  if  it  affected  it  at  all,  affected  it  un- 
favourably. "If  there  is  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  Protection,  it  is  Ireland  ;  for  Ireland  has 
not,  as  England  has,  the  means  of  finding  employment  for  her  agricul- 
tural population  in  her  manufacturing  districts."  As  a  set-off  he  made 
the  whole  cost  of  the  Irish  police  a  charge  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer ; 
and  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  police  promptly  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  was  the  one  form  of  financial  relief  that  human  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  to  benefit  Irish  landlords  at  the  same  time  that 
it  injured  Irish  tenants.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  Peel's  credit  that,  though  he 
did  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  he  found  out  what  ought  to  have 
been  done.  The  Devon  Commission  which  reported  in  1845  Avas  appointed 
by  him,  and,  acting  on  its  recommendations,  his  Government  actually 
made  a  faint  and  futile  attempt  to  give  a  measure  of  security  to  the 
tenant.  But  the  scheme  was  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  the  Irish  landlords.  J 

Mr.  Lecky  in  his  Home  Rule  days  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
view   that  all  the  worst  ills  of  Ireland  sprang  from  the  Union;    and  Mr. 

Gladstone  went  far  to  confirm  that  view  by  the  retro- 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  spect  with  which  he  introduced  his  remedial  legislation. 
Irish  Grievances.     "For   ninety-eight  years — I    may   say   for  a    century  —  we 

have  been  legislating  in  favour  of  Ireland.  During  that 
time  we  have  destroyed  the  odious  fabric  of  the  penal  laws.  We  have 
conferred  one  by  one  every  political  jDrivilege  upon  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  citizens  ....  and,  lastly,  we  have,  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  feelings 
to    large    portions  of  the    community,    extended,    I    rejoice    to    say,    the 

*  A  curious  illustration  came  quite  recently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer. 
A  tenant  applied  to  a  Land  Court  claiming  that  his  rent  should  be  reduced  under  various 
heads.  Adding  the  items  together  the  Judge  discovered  that  if  all  the  claims  were  allowed, 
a  small  sum  would  be  owing  annually  from  the  landlord  to  his  tenant;  but  when  he 
explained  this  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  claimant  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed. 

t  The  feudal  law  of  distress  had  been  strengthened  in  Ireland. 

X  See  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  "Peel  and  O'Connell,"  pp.  233,  268.  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  with 
the  views  there  expressed.     " 
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princi]ile  of  equality  to  the  religious  conditions  and  circnnistanees  of 
Ireland.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
solemnly,  "I  doubt  whether  at  this  moment,  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  materially  better,  or  even 
better  at  all,  than  it  was  before  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws."  *  It 
might  be  urged  that  Church  tithes  had  been  compoiuided  and  Church 
cess  abolished.  Workhouses  had  been  introduced.  Something  had  been 
done  to  reduce  pauperism  and  something  to  extend  education.  "  But 
Avhen  you  educate  a  people  and  give  them  an  emancipated  mind  and  a 
free  Press,  but  do  not  at  the  same  time  remove  other  causes  of  complaint 
and  grievance,  I  ask  you  whether,  so  far  from  giving  a  motive  for  con- 
tentment, you  do  not  take  the  very  course  that  is  sure  to  end  in  the 
aiTgmentation  of  every  difficulty  with  which  you  have  to  contend."  At 
any  rate,  against  this  beneficial  legislation  should  be  set  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  which  in  "a  vast  number  of  cases"  operated  as  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  improvements  executed  by  the  tenant.  But  besides 
that  Act  there  were  the  new  statutes  of  evictions— the 
Act  of  1816,  which  simplified  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  Grievances, 
the  landlord,  and  made  ejectment  easy.t 

Mr.  Gladstone,  it  must  be  added,  had  himself  supplemented  the  list  of 
Irish  grievances.  The  legislation  of  1853,  which  "  let  loose  the  springs  of 
industry"  in  England,  had  no  similar  effect  in  Ireland,  for  there  were  no 
longer  any  such  springs  to  let  loose.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
relief  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  to  the  Irish  consumer  was  an  insufficent 
pretext  for  the  extension  of  the  income-tax  to  Ireland  and  the  increase 
of  the  duty  on  whisky  by  8d.  per  gallon.  The  truth  is  that  Ireland, 
though  she  was  rnidoubtedly  the  better  for  Free  Trade,  had  not  benefited 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's i3assion  for  arithmetical  equalisation  and  financial  simplification 
had  been  extremely  unfortunate.  In  the  Avords  of  Sir  Joseph  McKenna, 
he  was  giving  a  shilling  of  relief  with  one  hand  while  he  extracted  a 
pound  of  taxes  with  the  other.  This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  an 
exaggerated  statement,  but  when  all  has  been  said,  the  stubborn  fact 
remains  that  between  1851  and  1861  direct  taxation  increased  10s.  ■2d. 
per  head  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  3s.  3d.  per  head  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Irish  agriculturist  was  heavily  handicapped  in  another  Avay.  His 
railway  rates  were  so  high,  and  his  railways  so  few  and  far  between, 
that  tiie  corn  lands  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube  were  more  accessible  to 
the  English  merchant  than  the  rich  plains  of  Mayo  and  Leitrim. 

Far  worse,    however,   in  its  social    eifects  than    the    financial    injustice 
inflicted  in  the  'fifties  had  been  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1819,  under 
which  a  ne^v  set  of  landlords,  with  the  same  powers   but 
without  the  scruples   of    the  old,  acquired  a  vast  nximber      Effect  of  the 
of    Irish    estates.      Evictions    steadily  increased.      Most    of       Encumbered 
the  tenants  in  the  south  and  west  owed  more  than  they      Estates    Act. 
could  ever  hope  to  pay.    No  amount  of  skill   or  economy 
could    imjirove    their    position    under    the    land    laws    and    the    landlord 
system.     The  evils  were  increased  by  a  sham  comjoetition  for  farms.     Bad 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  introducing?  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  February  15th,  1870. 
t  The  preamble  to  this  Act  recited  that  such   Avere  the  expenses  and  delays   of  eject- 
ment tliat  it  had  been  absolutely  useless  as  a  remedy. 
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tenants  ■\vlio  never  intended  to  pay  rent  bid  high,  took  the  farms,  and 
lived  on  them  till  they  were  evicted.  Arthur  Young  had  recommended  the 
landlords  in  their  own  interests  to  abandon  the  system  of  yearly  lettiugs, 
and  in  their  own  interests  to  give  security  of  tenure  by  granting  leases 
of  not  less  than  twenty-one  years.  But  the  landlords  of  the  Celtic 
provinces  refused  to  abandon  their  traditional  policy,  and  the  con- 
dition of  things  'v^'ent  gradually  from  bad  to  Avorse.  In  Ulster  a 
different  system,  and  with  it  comparative  prosperity,  prevailed.  There,  by 
the  custom  known  as  te^iant  right,  "not  only  the  actual  estate  and  right  of 
the  tenant,  but  also  the  goodwill  of  the  expectation  which  the  tenant 
had  that  he  "vs^ould  be  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  on  reasonable 
terms,"  were  generally  resj)ected.  A  tenant  who  wished  to  leave  his  farm 
before  the  expiration  of  his  lease  was  allowed  hy  Ulster  custom  to  sell 
his  tenant  right. 

But  the  Ulster  tenant  right  Avas  not  law^.      It  depenaeu    upon  honour- 
able feeling  and  public  opinion ;    and  it  was  not  universal  or  universally 
satisfactory    even   in    Ulster.      To    many    who    were    un- 
The  Ulster        symiDathetic,  unintelligent,  or  uninformed,  the  idea  seemed 

Tenant  Right,  simply  monstrous.  Lord  Palmerston  had  said  that  "tenant 
right  was  landlord  wrong,"  and  it  took  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
long  time  before  he  would  consent  to  any  interference  with  the  rights 
of  jiroperty.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  his  attention  had  never  been 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  Irish  land  question.  Even  in  the  year  1866 
he  was  still  indisposed  to  act.  In  that  year  Sir  Colman  O'Loughlin  and 
Sir  William  Gregory  introduced  a  very  moderate  Irish  Laud  Bill  to  dis- 
courage annual  tenancies  and  to  give  compensation  for  ejectment.  They 
persuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  at  the  Bill  ;  and  he  ran  his  eye  over 
the  lieadings  of  the  clauses.  "Why,"  he  ejaculated,  "you  Avant  to  inter- 
fere vrith  the  management  of  a  man's  own  property,"  and  added  with 
great  emphasis,  "I  T^ill  have  nothing  to  do  with  it!"  It  is  said  that 
when  in  1869  it  was  decided  to  legislate,  and  rough  drafts  were  pro- 
duced by  various  members  of  the  Ministrj-,  the  draft  Bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  not  ultimately  adopted,  was  by  far  the  most 
conservative. 

On  February  15th  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  introduced.    The  House  was  full, 

the  galleries  were  crowded.    A  keen  observer  noticed  that,  although  a  dozen 

lay  Peers  had  to  stand,  not  a  single  Bishop  was  present : — 

^St^rishL^n?^       "Last    year,   when    Gladstone    introduced   his    Irish    Church    Bill,   a 

Bill  1870  flock  of  prelates  came  down  —  '  corbies '  a  profane  member  irreverently 

called  them.     '  I  say,'  he  said  to  an  official,    '  look  how  the  corbies  are 

on  the  wing ! '      This  Land  Bill  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the 

Irish  Church  measure.    But  then  it  does  not  touch  the  clergy— only  the  people." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  lasted  for  three  hours  and  a  quarter.  His  voice 
never  failed ;  not  for  a  moment  did  he  falter  or  hesitate  except  when  a 
burst  of  cheering  compelled  him  to  pause.  "Post-time  came,"  says 
the  writer  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  "but  nobody  stirred; 
dinner-time  arrived,  but  the  dining  room  remained  empty.  When  the 
orator  had  exhausted  his  facts  and  arguments,  and  was  evidently  drawing 
to  a  close,  there  was  a  slight  movement,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  members 
glided  out  of  the  House;    but  the  mass  remained.    When,  however,  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  after  delivering  his  eloquent  and  impressive  oration,  sank 
into  his  seat,  the  chain  Avhieh  had  held  the  members  snapped,  a  volley 
of  cheers  burst  forth,  and  the  compact  body  broke  ujd  and  poured  out  of 
the  House  like  a  torrent.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  doAvn  there  were  over 
500  members  in  the  House ;  ten  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  CardAvell  was 
talking  about  Army  Reform  to  less  than  forty."  * 

This  is  no  place  for  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  measure.     Mr.  Gladstone 
pointed    out    the    fundamental    difference    between    the    land    question    in 


AN    IRISH    EVICTION'    IN    1870. 


Ireland  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  skeletons  of  the 
land  laws  bore  a  resemblance,  but  the  flesh  and  blood  with  which  they 
were  invested  were  Avholly  different.  ""  ^Yllereas  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  the  idea  of  holding  by  contract  is  perfectly  traditional  and 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  man,  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  old  Irish  ideas  and  customs  were  never  siqiplanted  except  by  the  rude 
hand  of  violence  and  by  laws  written  in  the  statute-book  which  never 
went  to  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  the  people  have  not  generally  embraced 
the  idea  of  the  occupation  of  land  by  contract ;  and  the  old  Irish  notion, 
that  some  interest  in  the  soil  adheres  to  the  tenant,  even  though  his 
contract  has  expired,   is  everywhere  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people." 


*  "  The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  by  William  White,  pp.  163,  KM. 
2  J 
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The  great  evil  to  be  remedied  was  tlie  insecurity  of  the  tenant  in  respect 
of  his  holding  ;  and  the  right  remedy  could  be  extracted  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Ulster  without  causing  any  shock  to  the  founda- 
The  Bill  Outlined,  tions  of  property.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  divided 
themselves  under  the  heads  of  acquisition  and  occupation. 
The  clauses  in  the  first  division,  and  especially  the  famous  Bright  clauses, 
proved  to  be  almost  unworkable.  In  the  second  division  there  were  four 
main  provisions,  corresponding  to  four  descriptions  of  Irish  holdings: 
(1)  those  held  imder  the  Ulster  customs ;  (2)  those  held  under  analogous 
customs  in  other  parts  of  the  country  not  having  the  same  traditionary 
authority ;  (3)  yearly  tenancies  which  enjoyed  no  kind  of  protection  from 
custom ;  (4)  tenancies  under  lease.  The  Bill  took  the  Ulster  custom  as  it 
existed,  and  gave  it  the  force  of  law.  It  also  legalised  the  other  customs, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Thus  it  was  provided  that  the  tenant 
should  only  claim  when  disturbed  by  the  act  of  his  landlord,  but  that 
he  should  not  benefit  if  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  sub-letting  ; 
that  all  arrears  of  rent  and  damages  might  be  pleaded  as  a  set-off  by  the 
landlord,  and  that  the  pleading  of  any  such  custom  might  be  barred  if 
the  landlord  chose  to  give  his  tenant  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years.  For 
tenants  at  will,  the  Bill  established  a  scale  of  damages.  But  in  the  case 
of  holdings  of  more  than  £50  the  landlord  might  exempt  himself  from 
the  scale  by  giving  a  lease  of  thirty-one  years,  and  in  those  of  over  £100 
the  parties  might  contract  themselves  out  of  it. 

Elaborate  and  not  altogether  successful  judicial  machinery  was  set 
up  for  carrying  out  the  measure.  It  was  provided  that  in  applying  the 
scale  of  damages,  the  judges  should  have  regard  to  the  injuries  done  to  the 
tenants  by  eviction,  and  also  to  the  improvements  which  they  had  effected. 
To  the  question,  "What  is  an  improvement?"  the  Premier  replied  that 
an  improvement  "  must  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land,"  and  also  that 
"it  must  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  holding." 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  did  not  claim  that  the  Bill  was  perfect,  only  that  it 
was  laboriously  and  minutely  framed  with  a  view  to  utility  and  justice. 
He  hoped  that  on  those  grounds  it  would  be  acceptable  to  landlords  and 
tenants  alike,  quoting  a  fine  saying  of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  James  I.,  that  "there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun 
that  doth  love  equal   and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish."* 

The  effect  of  the  speech  may  be  measured  by  the  division  on  the  second 

reading,  which  was  carried  by  442  to  11.     In  committee,  Mr. 

Tlie  Bill  Passed.    Disraeli  tried  in  vain  to  limit  the  compensation  for  eviction. 

The  House  of  Lords  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  few  small  but 

characteristic  "  amendments,"  and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 

1st  of  Augvist. 

The  great  object  of  the  measure  was  to  give  security  of  tenure.    The 

means    employed    were    indirect :    eviction    was  made  expensive,  and  the 

landlord    was    encouraged    to     give    long    leases     and     to 

Its  Objects        abandon  the  system  of  annual  lettings  ;  the  previous  pre- 

and  Results.  sumption  of  the  law  was  reversed :  all  improvements 
were  from  that  time  forward  to  be  presumed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  tenant,  and  it  was  for  the  landlord  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. Speaking  after  the  event,  we  cannot  pretend  to  affirm  that  the 
*  The  peroration  of  this  speech,  a  remarkably  fine  one,  will  be  found  on  page  5W. 
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Act  was  a  practical  success.  There  was  something  to  be  said  for  the 
criticism  of  an  Irish  member,  Avho  maintained  that  it  placed  the  landlords 
in  the  position  of  the  French  lady  who  said  she  could  not  give  the  fixity 
of  love,  but  only  the  security  of  friendship.  It  went  either  too  far  or  not 
far  enough.* 

Another  measure  of  first-rate  importance  was  passed  during  this  Session. 
The  Bill  providing  for  elementary  education  in  England  and 
Wales  was  introduced  two  days  after  the  Irish  Land  Bill    The  Elementary 
by  Mr.  Forster,    Based    upon    the  principle  of  compulsory  Education  Bin,  i870. 
attendance,  it  Avas  designed  to  supplement  the  Voluntary 
schools  by  Board  schools,    and   to    place    these  Board    schools    under    the 
management    of    popular    bodies    called    School    Boards,    elected    by    the 
cumulative  vote.    Many  of  its  clauses  were  a  compromise  between   State 
and  Voluntary  schools,   carried  in  the  teeth  of  Nonconformist  opposition 
with  the  aid    of  Conservative  votes.    It   was  the  beginning    of   a    course 
of   legislation  which    spread    education   among  the   people 
but  sowed  dissensions  in  the  party.      The   "  Nonconformist       Trouble  with 
Rebellion "  was  headed  by  Mr.  Miall.     You  have  led  us,  he     Nonconformists. 
said   bitterly,    on    one    occasion,    through    the    Valley    of 
Humiliation,    but    "  once  bit,    twice  shy,    and  we  can't  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  much  longer,"    This  was  too  much  for  a  Prime  Minister  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  and  popularity  : — 

"  I    hope    my    hon.    friend    will    not    continue    his    support    to    the    Government    one 
moment  longer  than    he  deems    ifc    consistent  with    his    sense    of   duty  and    right.     For 
God's  sake,  Sir,  let  him   withdraw  it  the  moment    he  thinks  it  better 
for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  that  he  should  do   so.    So  long  as    my    „,^      . 
hon.   friend  thinks  fit  to  give  us  his  support  we  will  co-operate   with         ^j.  °m^U 
my  hon.  friend   for  every  purpose  we   have    in   common  ;    but  when    we 
think    his    opinions    and    demands   exacting,   when  we    think  he  looks 
too  much  to  the    section  of    the   community  he   adorns   and    too    little    to    the    interests 
of  the  people    at   large,   we   must    then    re.collect    that  Ave    are    the    Government    of    the 
Queen,   and  that  those   who  have  assumed    the  high    responsibility   of  administering   the 
affairs  of  this  Empire  must  endeavour   to  forget  the    parts  in  the  whole,  and  must,    in 
the  great  measures  they  introduce  into  the  House,   propose  to  themselves  no  meaner  or 
narrower  object— no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  large." 

The  opposition  to  the    Education  Bill   had    only  develojied  slowly,    as 
the    different    clauses    were    subjected    one    by   one    to    analysis.      "  The 
two    great    Bills    have    been    well    received    in    England," 
wrote   Dean  Church  to  his  friend  Dr.  Asa  Gray  on  the  1st    Dean  Church  on 
of  March — "not,  of  course,  in  Ireland;  and  Ministers,  I  hear,      *^®  *^o  ^^i^^- 
are  in    high  spirits,   though,    of  coarse,   they  are    not  out 
of  the  wood  yet.    But  certainly  no  man  we  have  ever  had  has  matched 
Gladstone    in    the    grasp  and    daring,   combined    with    thorough    detailed 
knowledge,    of    his    great    legislative    constructions.      Doubtless    there  are 
powers    stronger    than    he.       But    "we    have    not    known    what    a    really 
strong  Minister  is  in  all  the  time  betAveen  him  and  Pitt.     Peel  was  A^ery 
pOAverful,     from     his     A'ery    caution,     combined    Avith    thorough    jDolitical 
integrity ;    but  he  had  not  genius  and  boldness.    Gladstone's  weak  point 
is   AAdiat  is  most    amiable    in  him,   his  strong   vein  of    sentiment.       It    is 
the  spring   of  Avhat  is  noblest    about  his  impulses  ;    but    it  is  a  perilous 

•  Hansard,  March  11th,  1870. 
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quality    too."      On    May    26tli    Lord    Shaftesbury    entered    the    following 
note  in  his  diary : — 

"Deputation  to  Gladstone  about  Education.  The  unanimity  of  the  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters— that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  them— is  striking  and  consolatory.  Gladstone 
could  now  settle  the  question  by  a  single  word.  But  he  will  not.  He  would  rather,  it 
is  manifest,  exclude  the  Bible  altogether  than  have  it  admitted  and  taught  without  the 
intervention  and  agency  of  catechisms  and  formularies." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  wrong  about  the  Dissenters  but  right  about  the 

Prime  Minister,  who  did  not 
like  the  details  of  the  measure. 
This  we  have  on  the  best 
authority ;  for  in  a  very  in- 
teresting criticism  of  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Forster 
^^'ritten  sixteen  years  later,  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  that  "  Forster 
undoubtedly,"  in  reference  to 
the  Education  Act,  "  became, 
in  some  sense,  the  scapegoat  of 
the  Government,"  and  added : 
'"I  do  not  know  that  I,  per- 
sonally', can  relieve  him  from 
much  of  his  responsibility.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  exi)lained  that 
his  own  views  on  the  matter 
were  "by  no  means  identical" 
with  those  of  Forster.  "  But  I 
am  not  aAvare  that  I  ever  had 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  the 
]  proceedings,  either  to  differ 
from  the  proposals  which  Avere 
made  to  me  by  Lord  Ripon  and 
him  conjointly,  or  to  press  upon 
them  any  proposal  of  my  own. 
My  responsibility  is  that  of  con- 
currence rather  than  of  author- 
shijD.  It  might  have  been 
otherwise.  For,  if  we  had  been 
dealing  with  a  tabula  7'asa,  I  should  have  preferred  the  provisions  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Act,  framed  by  Lord  Young,  which  give  to  the  local 
School  Board  a  free  discretion  with  regard  to  denominational  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  in  any  way  share  the  objection,  which  I 
think  Forster  entertained,  to  a  law  which  should  permit 
a  strict  limitation  of  the  State-aided  as  well  as  of  the 
rate-aided  teaching  to  secular  education."  * 

When    the    Parliamentary    session    was   drawing  to    its 


Fluito  :  Maull  and  Fox,  Piccadilln, 


EDWARD    MIALL. 


Outbreak  of  the 

Franco  German 

War,  1870. 


close,  all  interest  in  domestic  i^olitics  was  suddenly  eclipsed  t 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  struggle  which   was  to  change  the  face  of  Europe 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  September,  1888. 

t  "  At  a    quarter    pas-t   four  to-day    a    Cabinet    box    was    handed    down  the    Treasury 
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and  alter  the  balance  of  power  more  ajipreciably  than  any  since  the 
famous  campaign  of  Wellington  and  Blticher  piit  an  end.  not  indeed  to 
the  military  supremacy  of  France,  but  to  the  arbitrary  dictatorship  of 
Napoleon. 

"  The  unclouded  skies  of  a  glorious  July  seemed,  at  the  commencement  of  that  month 
only  to  reflect  an  equally  cloudless  tranquillity  on  the  face  of  Europe.  .  .  .  But,  before 
one  week  of  the  month  had  passed,  the  storm  burst  upon  the  Avorld.  First  came 
diplomatic  mutterings,  for  wiiich  a 
few  days  only  were  allowed.  Then 
followed  the  ring  of  weapons  making 
ready  for  the  encounter,  and  the  tramp 
of  armed  men.  On  the  2nd  of  August, 
in  the  insignificant  affair  of  Saarbriick, 
the  Emperor  of  the  F'rench  assumed  a 
feeble  offensive.  On  the  4th,  the  Prus- 
sians replied  energetically  at  Wissem- 
bourg.  And  then,  what  a  torrent,  what 
a  deluge  of  events  !  In  twenty-eight 
days,  ten  battles  were  fought.  Three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  sent  to 
the  hospitals,  to  captivity,  or  to  the 
grave.  The  German  enemy  had  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  France 
over  a  distance  of  150  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  had  stretched  forth  every- 
where as  he  went  the  strong  hand  of 
possession.  The  Emperor  was  a  pri- 
soner, and  had  been  deposed  with 
general  consent ;  his  family  wanderers, 
none  knew  where  ;  the  embiyo,  at 
least,  of  a  republic,  born  of  the  hour, 
had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire, 
while  proud  and  gorgeous  Paris  was 
awaiting,  with  divided  mind,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  conquering  monarch 
and  his  countless  host." 


So  wrote  an  anonymous  re- 
vieAver  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Edinhurgli  Recieic.  He 
saw  that  "every  joint  of  the 
compacted  fabric  of  Continental 
Europe"  had  been  unset,  that  there 
whose    positions     and     jjrospects     had 


LORD    SHAI-'TESBUKY. 


Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  War. 


as    well    as    in 


was  "  not  one  considerable  State 
not  been  "funda- 
mentally modified  between  the  5th  of  August  and  the  5tli 
of  September."  The  anonymous  writer  Avas  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  article,  "the  only  one  ever  written  by 
me  Avhicli  was  meant   for  the    time    to    be    in    substance, 

was  inspired  by   "motives  of  public  duty."* 

He  opened  it,  and  looking  along  to  us,  said — with  an  accent  I 
shall  never  forget — '  War  declared  against  Prussia.' " — Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duffs 
"Notes  from  a  Diary"  (July  15th,  1870),  vol.  ii.,  p.  15:3.  Similar  words  are  used  by  Archbishop 
Tait,  who  visited  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  hearing  the  news.  "  Shall  I 
ever  forget,"  he  writes,  "Gladstone's  face  of  earnest  care  when  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby  T' 
—Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,   vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

*  These   motives    "both  led  to  its  composition  and  also  prevented  me  from  divulging 


form  anonymous," 
Bench  to  Gladstone. 
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The  article  has  a  political  as  well  as  an  individual  interest.  Being 
anonymous,  it  represents,  as  no  official  speech  could  represent,  the  spirit 
and  the  aims  of  the  English  Government,  which  was  at  this  time  almost 
as  Gladstonian  as  that  of  Prussia  "svas  Bismarckian.  It  is  only  possible 
to  bring  out  one  or  two  of  the  salient  points.    Mr,  Gladstone  saw  in  the 

general  situation  some  grounds  for  legitimate  satisfaction. 
Belgium  Saved.     The  integrity  of  Belgian  territory  had  been  preserved  and 

guaranteed  by  the  skilful  and  vigorous  action  of  Lord 
Granville ;  and  material  for  equal  congratulation  existed  in  the  case  of 
a  still  smaller  State  which  had  been  affected  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"France,  as  was  natui-al,   found  it  needful,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  withdraw 

her   troops   from   Rome ;    the  decrepit  structure  of  the  Pope's  Civil  Government,   on  the 

removal  of  its  prop,   immediately  began  to  totter.    "We  may  now  pro- 

„    .     ^  ^,      „       ,    nounce  it  level  with  the  ground ;   there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  hope  or 
End  of  the  Papal        ,  ...  4.       i.-  i  m  i     *-u     j  i         •.. 

Government         ^    ^^^  restoration,  and  possibly  the  day  may  come  when  it  may 

be  generally  believed  that  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 

Popedom  has,  in  its  ulterior  results,  been  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful 

among  aU  the  great  and  fruitful  consequences  of  the  war." 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  already  reason  to  fear  from  some  published 

Bismarckian    expressions    that    Prussia    intended    to  revive    "  the  old  and 

cruel  practice  of  treating  the  population  of  a  civilised  European  country 

as   mere   chattels "    by    adding    Alsace  -  Lorraine    to    the    German   Empire. 

"  We    still  trust  that  Covint  Bismarck  has  misrepresented 

Mr.  Gladstone      ^is    country.      But    if  [not],   then  we  must   take    leave    to 

Deprecates  Annex-  say  that  Germany  will  yet  have  to  prove  her  civilisation 

ation.  i^y.  gQj^g  other    means   than  by  boasting  that  six,  or  that 

six   hundred,  letters    have    been  T\'ritten  in  good  Sanscrit 

by  the  soldiers  of  her  army  to  their  friends  at  home." 

Such  a  policy  would  only  be  in  keeping  with  that  Avhich  had  been 
pursued  at  the  acquisition  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  when  a  Danish  as  well  as 
a  German  population  Avas  included  within  the  new  frontier.  There  seemed 
small  promise  that  the  phlegmatic  German  would  prove  a  safer  deposi- 
tory of  European  military  supremacy  than  the  mercurial  Frenchman. 
"Between  the  piety  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  we  believe  never  failed 
him  during  the  Danish  transactions,  and  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Confederation,  which,  M^hatever  else  it  may  have  been,  has  not  been 
Pharisaical,  Ave  are  sore  put  to  it  to  decide  whether,  in  the  administration 
of  its  great  prerogative,  Germany  will  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Europe.    We  may  hope,  but  Ave  cannot  A'enture  to  affirm." 

In    dealing    Avith    Austria,   AAdth    its    unsolved  and  insoluble  difficulties, 

Mr.  Gladstone  exhibited  insight  as  aa'cII  as  foresight,   accurate  knowledge 

as  well  as  political  sagacity.    His  analysis  of  her  difficulties, 

Austria's  Diffi-      racial,  religious,  and  economic,  might  with  f cav  alterations 

culties.  pass    more    than    a    quarter    of   a    century   later.      In    the 

effort  to  overcome  these  difficulties  "  she  has  right  on  her 

side  ;   for  her  ancient  capital  and  throne  form  the  best  and  most  natural 

centre  for  the  AA'hole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.     That  they  should 

the  autliorshi])."  See  note  in  Gleanings,  vol.  iv.,  p.  257.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  known 
the  distinctiveness  of  his  own  style  he  would  have  realised  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  anonymity.  The  autliorship  was  disclosed  in  a  few  weeks  by  journalistic 
enterprise. 
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be  broken  up  into  tlie  minute  subdivisions  indicated  by  their  specific 
varieties,  would  be  good  neither  for  Europe  at  large,  nor  for  the  great 
Eastern  question  ;  nor  above  all  for  themselves,"  Carried  away  by  his 
sympathies,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  usual,  became  hopeful  and  Ponstructive : — 
"Something  in  the  nature  of  a  Federal  monarchy,  with  a  balance  of 
power  resembling  that  which  has  been  established  in  the  American  Union 
by  the  great  war  of  1861-5,  is  probably  the  adjustment  best  suited  to  her 
case ;  and  to  the  best  result,  be  it  what  it  may,  we  trust  that  she  may 
gradually  feel  and  find  her  way." 

The  XJolitical  lesson  for  Great  Britain  is  drawn  in  two  sentences,  which 
deserve    the    attention   of    that    most    unreflecting   of   sensationalists,  our 
modern  patriot  of  the  music-hall:  "While  everything  com- 
bines to  make  us  safe,   everything  also  combines  to  make    Lessons  for  Gur- 
us harmless.    To  judge  from  recent  experience,  the  relative  selves. 
share  of  maritime  force  in  aggressive  Avarfare  is  dwindling  : 
and  we  are  a   Power    essentially,    incurably   maritime."     As  regards   the 
Colonies,  we  had  learnt  that  the  secret  of  free  autonomy  was  a  specific 
both  for  the  vigorous  well-being  of  the  dependency  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire.*     We  Avere  beginning  to  regard  the  Empire  in  India  as   "a 
moral  trusteeship,"  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  those  over  Avhom 
we  ruled.    The  doctrine  of  Imperial  land-grabbing  seemed  to  be  discredited, 
and  with  the  "avidity  for  material  extension"  had  been  lost  its  customary 
allj^,  "a  preternatural  and  morbid  sensibility."    Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  see 
that  the  comparative  freedom  of  English  opinion  at  that  time  from  the 
vice  of  jingoism  and  the  lust  of  territorial  aggrandisement  was  due  far 
more  to  his  own  unexampled  influence  and  personal  ascendancy  than  to 
"  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  which  has  cut  her  off  by  that  streak 
of  silver  sea.  .  .  .  partly  from  the  dangers,  absolutely  from  the  temptations, 
which  attend  upon  the  local  neighbourhood  of  the  Continental  nations." 

Thus  led  on,  Mr.  Gladstone  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  ideal— that  ideal 
which  he  had  sketched  out  in  the  Don  Pacifico  debate,  and  Avhich  he  now 
saAV,  or  thought  he  saw,  on  the  way  to  realisation  : — 

"  Certain  it  is  that  a  new  law  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  liold  of  the  mind,  and 
coming  to  sway  the  practice,  of  the  world  ;  a  law  which  recognises  independence,  which 
frowns  upon  aggression,  which  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  blood.y  settlement  of  disputes, 
which  aims  at  permanent  and  not  temporary  adjustments ;  above  all,  which  recognises, 
as  a  tribunal  of  paramount  authority,  the  general  judgment  of  civilised  mankind.  It 
has  censured  the  aggression  of  France ;  it  will  censure,  if  need  arise,  the  greed  of  Germany.' 
'  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarxivi.'  It  is  hard  for  all  nations  to  go  astray.  Their  ecumenical 
council  sits  above  the  partial  passions  of  those  who  are  misled  by  interest,  and  disturbed 
by  quarrel.  The  gi-eatest  triumph  of  our  time,  a  triumph  in  a  region  loftier  than  that 
of  electricity  and  steam,  will  be  the  enthronement  of  this  idea  of  Public  Right  as  the 
governing  idea  of  European  policy ;  as  the  common  and  precious  inheritance  of  all  lands, 
but  superior  to  the  passing  opinion   of   any." 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  interesting  remarks 
at  a  public  ceremonial  in  connection    Avith  the  Workmen's    International 

*  Curiously  enough  Mr.  Gladstone  explicitly  separated  the  case  of  Ireland  from  that 
of  the  Colonies  :— "  As  regards  the  three  kingdoms,  the  policy  of  Parliament  is  aimed  at 
making  them  a  perfectly  compacted  body,  and  raising  them  to  the  highest  level  of  intelli- 
gence and  civil  energy.  Ireland,  our  ancient  reproach,  can  no  longer  fling  her  grievances 
in  the  face  of  Great  Britain." 
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Exhibition,  in  which  he  compared  Irish  and  English  manufactures.  The 
Irish,  he  thought,  showed  more  taste.  Competition  was  needed  to  bring 
out  the  best  qualities  of  Englishmen  as  manufacturers.  In  the  same 
month  Mr.  Dean,  M.P.  for  Queen's  County,  enclosed  a  memorial  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Stradbally,  asking  for  such  diplomatic  intervention  as 
might  secure  to  the  Pope  enough  of  temporal  sovereignty  to  protect  him 

in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties.    Mr.  Gladstone  -svrote 

Protection  for     in  reply  from  Downing  Street  on  November  30th,  that  the 

tue  Pope.         English  Government  had  not  interfered  and  did  not  propose 

to  interfere  with  the  civil  government  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  "But  her  Majesty's  Government  consider  all  that  relates  to 
the  adequate  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  and  to  his  personal 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions,  to 
be  legitimate  matter  for  their  notice.  Indeed,  without  waiting  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  actual  necessity,  they  have,  during  the  uncertainties  of 
the  last  few  months,  taken  upon  themselves  to  make  provision  which 
would  have  tended  to  afford  any  necessary  protection  to  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff."  The  publication  of  a  letter  which  was  intended 
to  soothe  Irish  Romanism,  had  the  effect  of  alarming  English  Protestantism, 
and  a  month  later  there  came  the  usual  inquiry,  this  time  from  the 
Birmingham  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Association,  whether  the  report 
was  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Free 
Church  Presbytery  of  Scotland  also  expressed  "  apprehensions."  On 
the  other  hand,  no  satisfaction  was  given  to  the  opposite  camp.  The 
Roman  Catholic  newspapers  made  unfavourable  comments. 

In  the  middle    of    December,  Mr.    Gladstone  acceded  to  a  petition   for 
the  release  of  Fenian  convicts  on  condition  that  they  left    and    did   not 

return  to  the  United  Kingdom.  "That  decision,  they  are 
Release  of  Fenians,  well    aw^are,    is    in    accordance    with    strong    opinions    and 

compassionate  feelings  very  widely  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
but,  happily,  not  displaying  themselves  in  any  popular  agitation  or  any 
turbulent  demands,  such  as  would  render  compliance  inconsistent  with 
the  due  authority  of  Government." 

With  the  year  1871  we  reach  the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  the 
Administration.      Mr.    Gladstone    was    still    projecting    reforms  ;    but    the 

country  showed  signs  of  "vv^eariness  and  uneasiness,  and  the 

The  Turning-point  House    of  Lords    plucked    up    courage.      Mr.    Disraeli   and 

Readied,  1871.      Lord    Salisbury    became    hopeful    and    aggressive,    and    it 

was  found  more  and  more  difficult  to  turn  Bills  into  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  loss  which  the  Government  had  sustained  by  the 
defection  of  the  Nonconformists  was  followed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  by  the  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bright,  whose 
health  had  completely  broken  down. 

In  many  quarters  administrative  reforms  had  awakened  a  disreput- 
able dissatisfaction.  It  is  a  maxim  of  those  who  govern  according  to 
the  strict  principles  of  opportunism,  and  for  the  good,  not  of  the 
governed,  but  of  the  ruling  body,  that  it  is  safer  to  protect  and 
indulge  privileged  classes  than  to  invigilate  over  the  interests  of  a  nation. 
From  the  day  that  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  office  this  important  maxim 
had  been  consistently  and  persistently  violated.  One  by  one  the  regular 
lines  down  which  illustrious    families    had    shunted    incapable    sons  were 
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being  closed    to    private  traffic   aud    thrown    open    to  public   competition. 

In    the    midsummer    of    1871,   by   an    Order    in    Council    of 

the    preceding    year,    all    entrance    aj^pointments    in    the       civil  Service 

Civil  Service — the   Foreign   Office,   Diplomatic   Service,   and  Reform. 

jjosts  requii'ing  i)rofessional  knowledge  excepted — had  been 

thrown  ojien  to  ability  and  merit,  so  far  as  those  qualities  can  be  measured 

by  public  examination. 

An  attempt  Avas  also  made  to  reduce  the  expenditure  and  improve  the 
efficiency    of    State    departments.     Mr,    Gladstone's    OAvn    theories    on    the 


DOWNING    STREET,    SHOWING    MU.    GLADSTONE'S    OFFICIAL    KESIDENCE. 

subject  had  been  expounded  dui'ing  his  election  campaign  to  the  burgesses 
of  Warrington  in  the  lollowing  very  remarkable  language  :— 

"  Individuals,  and  knots  and  groups,  and  even  classes  of  men,  have  a  constant, 
quick,  unsleeping  interest  in  feeding  themselves  upon  the  pi'oduce  of  the  public 
industrj'.  The  natural  counterpoise  to  that  perfectly  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  classes  is  in  the  vigilance  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  by  the 
public  sentiment  operating  vigorously  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  pul)lic  servants,  and  professional  men,  and  particular  classes  on  the  other,  to 
struggle  in  particular  for  their  own  interests,  that  the  equilibrium — a  fair  and  just 
balance— is  maintained.  But  if  the  public  go  to  sleep,  the  other  power,  gentlemen, 
never  goes    to   sle:'p.     On    the    contrary,   it    watches    for    its    opportunity.    There    is   not. 
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speaking  generally,  a  single  class  of  pei-sons  interested  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes  that 
is  not  very  naturally  awake  to  consider  what  opportunities  it  may  have  of  improving 
its  position.  And,  unfortunately,  there  is  this  unhappy  circumstance  inherent  in  the 
condition  of  a  public  servant,  that,  whereas  the  man  who  pursues  other  branches  of 
industry — when  he  improves  his  position,  for  instance,  in  a  matter  of  commerce  or  of 
manufacture— a  man  who  increases  the  produce  of  the  soil,  a  man  who  increases  the 
produce  of  the  loom,  or  of  the  forge,  or  of  the  mine,  in  improving  his  own  social 
position,  improves  the  position  of  other  people.  But,  unhappily,  when  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes  improve  their  own  position,  I  do  not  well  see 
how  the  consequence  is  to  be  avoided,  that  they  n\ay  in  many  cases  improve  it  rather 
at  the  expense  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  say  that 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  any  stigma  upon  them.  I  believe  that  this  country  is  as 
well  served  and  as  honestly  served  as  any  country  ever  was.  Nay,  more,  I  will  say 
this :  it  has  been  my  happy  fortune  to  know  in  the  public  service  and  in  the  civil 
service  of  this  country  many  men  who  have  rendered  the  labour  of  their  nights  and 
days  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  with  a  spirit  as  disinterested  and  as  noble  as 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  station  of  life  or  any  period  of  the  world,"  * 

Tlie  Admiralty  was  at  that  time  iii  a  state  of  rusty  antiquity.  Mr. 
Childers  set  to  work.  He  concentrated  the  Fleet,  reduced  a  surplus  of 
unemployed  clerks  and  dockyard  hands,  and  laid  down  some  common- 
sense  rules  for  promotion  and  retirement.f  Among  other  changes 
involved  by  these  administrative  reforms  was  the  closing  of  the  dock- 
yard at  Woolwich.  It  was  a  step  which  had  only  the 
Woolwich  cold  commendation  of  a  public  advantage  to  recommend 
Dockyard  Closed,  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  constituents.  In  the  January  of 
1871.  2871    a     petition    was    extensively    signed    in    Greenwich, 

calling  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resign,  because  he  had 
betrayed  the  generous  confidence  of  the  electorate  :  "  Our  trade  has 
completely  departed,  our  dockyards  are  silent — a  fact  of  which 
Russia  seems  cognisant — and,  in  a  "word,  your  ill-timed  and  miserable 
economy  has  converted  this  old  historic  place  into  a  scene  of  pauperism 
and  disorder."  If  its  English  had  been  a  little  better,  the  petition 
might  have  been  drafted  by  Disraeli.  Shortly  afterwards  a  notice 
of  a  meeting  was  posted  in  a  few  of  the  Greenwich  public-houses. 
The  circular  was,  of  course,  fabricated  by  the  Tories,  and  this  made 
the  last  sentence  especially  piquant:  "We  respectfully  yet  firmly 
demand  the  restoration  of  our  much  abused  trust." 

A  week  afterAvards  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  Greenwich,  and 
resulted  in  a  free  fight.  During  the  first  hour  a  gang  of  sixty  roughs 
dominated  the  proceedings  and  carried  resolutions  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Then  the  majority  asserted  itself,  and  the  roughs  were  ejected. 
For  the  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  busy  to  defend  himself  before  his 
constituents. 

The  course  of  the  Franco-German  War  involved  the  Government  in 
many  difficult  and  delicate  questions:  "Scarcely  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
indeed,  passed  without  them— upon  which  we  had  to  consider  nice  matters 
for    intervention  —  I    mean    intervention    by    request   and    expostulation." 

*  October  12th,  1868. 

t  Great  saving  was  eflfccted  by  the  supersession  of  ineffective  and  useless  vessels.  The 
fleet  at  home  was  strengthened.  Two  turret  ships,  to  be  "the  most  powerful  afloat," 
were  laid  down  in  1869.  The  reduction  of  the  fleets  and  armies  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire,  carried  out  by  Childers  and  CardweU,  had  been  one  of  the  planks  in  the  South 
Lancashire  platform. 
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At    the    instance    of    Germany,    and    in    the    interests    of    hiimanitj',    the 
English  Government   tried,    for    some    time    in    vain  but    eventually  with 
success,   to    induce  the    Powers    to    sanction    the   principle 
that    wovmded   soldiers  might    be   carried  through  neutral    Foreign  Affairs. 
territory.*    MeanAvhile  Prince  Bismarck,  intent  on  conciliat- 
ing Russia,  had    begun    to    show  coolness    towards   England,  in  order  to 
give    proofs    of    friendship    to    his    new    ally.       At     first     this    coolness 
Avas    difficult    to     understand ;     but     the     terms     of     the    compact    were 
soon  made   clear.     In  the  middle  of  November  Russia  suddenly  issued  a 
circular  repudiating  an  important  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
1856.      England,     Italy,    Austria,    and     Turkey    protested.  Russia  Repudiates 
Bismarck    cleverly    proposed    a    conference,    to    "vvhich    all     tiie  Black  Sea 
parties  agreed ;    iDut    it  was  plain  that  he  had  purchased       Clause,  1871. 
the   non-interference    of    Russia    in    his  own  designs  upon 
the    integrity    of    French    territory    by    promising    to    allow    Russia    to 
build  and  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Black    Sea.    The    conduct    of  England 
was    not    very    dignified.    We    had    no    interests   to   justify   us   in   going 
to    war.      As    it    was,   we    made    an    ineffective    protest,    and    accepted 
Bismarck's     proj)osal     for    a    conference    which     simply    registered     and 
ratified  the  violation  of  the  Treaty. 

There    were    many    attempts    to    drag     England     into     the     war.      A 
memorandum  was  signed  by  the  English  Comtists  and   other   influential 
publicists    in    favour   of   intervention.    M.   Guizot  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Mr,   Gladstone — it  was  published  in  the     England's  inter- 
Times,    and     occupied    four    columns— entreating     him    to  vention  Kequested. 
step    in   and    save    Prance    in    consideration   of   ^vhat   she 
had    done    for    civilisation    and    liberty.      But    the    English    Government 
would    not    budge    from    its    attitude    of    neutrality.      If    a    point    was 
stretched  in  favour  of  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathies 
lay,    it    was    only    in    the    expression    of    an  earnest    desire    "that    the 
extreme  measure  of  bombardment  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  against 
a  magnificent  and  beautiful  city." 

Surviving  the  criticisms  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  levelled  against  his  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  quickly 
provided  the  House  of  Commons  with  Avork  for  the  Session.      The  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Act  was  repealed,  University  tests  were  abolished.     A  Bill  to 
establish  secret  voting  (the  Ballot  Bill)  passed  the  House  of  Commons  and 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.    But  in  the  following  year 
the  Peers  gave  way  on  the  main  amendment,  which  would    Tiie  Ballot,  1871. 
have  made  secret  voting  optional,  and  the  measure  (which 
had    been    introduced   by  Mr.  Forster)    received  the  Royal  assent  during 
the  Session  of  1872. 

In  this  year  (1871)  the  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  reached 
the  lowest  xDoiut  it  had  touched  since  1858.  A  special  vote  of  credit  for 
£2,000,000  had  been  taken  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  ;  but 
there  was  a  large  surplus,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  encouraged  to  carry  out 
the  abolition  of  Army  Purchase,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions.  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
his  Bud  get,' estimated  a  large  deficiency  for  the  coming  financial  yeai%  "which 
he  proposed  to  meet  by  adding  a  penny  to  the  income  tax,  by  increasing  the 
succession  duties,  and  imposing  halfpenny  and  iDcnny  stamps  upon  match- 

*  In  this  instance  Luxembui'g. 
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boxes.       Mr.    Lowe  thought  that    every  box    should  be    allowed   to  wear 
the  motto  "  Ex  luce  lucellum."     The  tax  was    justifiable ;    for  the  trade 
is  a   badj  one,  and   matches   are    a  commodity  in  which  a 
The  Proposed      decrease  of  consumption  would  be    a    positive   advantage. 
Match  Tax,  1871.    g^t  ^j^e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  conciliatory ; 
and  his  Latin  could  not   save  the  tax  from  unpopularity. 
The  match-manufacturers  blazed  with  indignation.    The  processions  of  their 
wretched  match-girls  attracted  public  sympathy  and  alarmed  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  a  very  few  days  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the  proposal 
wovild  be  withdrawn. 

Not  so  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Purchase  System.     While  that 
system  existed,  effective  re-organisation  of  the  army  was  impossible.      It 
had    become   necessary,   as  Mr.  Gladstone    put  it,    for  the 
Abolition  of  Army   nation  to  buy  back    its    own    army  from  its  own  officers. 
Purchase,  1871.      The  House  of   Lords,   duly  subordinating  the  temptations 
of  patriotism  to  the  claims  of  wealth,  passed  a  Resolution 
with    the    object    of    putting   the    obnoxious   measure    out    of   the   way, 
without  actually  rejecting  the  Bill.      But   Mr.   Gladstone   was   not    to   be 
thwarted.      He    had    thrown    open    the    Civil    Service    by    an    Order    in 
Council,  and  he  determined  to  operate  on  the  army  by  cancelling  a  Royal 
Warrant.     There  was   a  scene   of   great  excitement  in  the 
Cancelling  a       House  of  Commons   on  the   20th    of   July,    1871,    ^vlieu   he 
Eoyai  Warrant,     explained    how    he    had    suiDerseded    the    House    of    Lords 
in  language  Tvhicli  would  have  led  one  to  believe  that  he 
was    apologising    for    some    unnecessarily  pedantic  observance  of  constitu- 
tional usage.     After  pointing  out  that  any  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
might  still  move  the  Second   Reading  and  other  stages  of   the  measure, 
he  proceeded : — 

"That  being  so,  I  have  to  remind  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  question  of  Ai'my 
Purchase  is  a  question,  which,  not  by  the  Constitution  merely,  which  assigns  to  the 
Executive  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  Army,  but  by  the  action  of  statute,  is  taken 
out,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  By  statute  it  is  enacted  that  only  such 
terms  of  purchase  as  it  may  please  her  Majesty  to  allow  by  Royal  Warrant  shall  be  per- 
mitted. The  effect  of  that  enactment  is  that  the  existence  of  Purchase,  so  far  as  its  legislative 
basis  is  concerned,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  action  of  the  Executive  Government ;  while  so 
far  as  concerns  the  indemnity  to  those  who  have  paid  prices  for  commissions,  that  portion  of 
the  subject  belongs  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"Nevertheless,  the  matter  being  one  of  so  much  magnitude  and  interest,  the  Government 
w^ould  not  have  thought  it  reasonable  or  competent  for  them  to  take  any  important  or  vital 
step  with  respect  to  Purchase  without  having  recourse  to  the  opinion  of  that  House.  That 
opinion  we  obtained  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  and  after  long  debates  the  judgment 
of  the  House  was  pronounced  fagainst  the  continuance  of  Purchase,  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  legislative  measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Proceeding 
from  there  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  measure  conveyed  to  the  other  House  and  to  the 
country  the  judgment  of  the  House  on  the  point  so  fully  and  absolutely  that  in  that  respect 
there  was  nothing  to  desire,  and  the  Executive  Government  felt  that  it  was  no  longer 
incumbent  on  them  or  required  of  them  by  any  consideration  of  public  convenience  that  they 
should  again  solicit  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  declaration  which  they  had  obtained  in  the 
most  authentic  manner. 

"  This  being  so,  with  the  view  we  entertained  of  the  illegality  of  over-regulation  prices, 
and  with  the  declaration  before  us  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  those  over-regulation  prices 
could  not  be  put  an  end  to  except  by  the  extinction  of  Purchase  as  a  system,  the  Government 
resolved  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  take  the  decisive  step  of  cancelling  the  Royal  Warrant 
under  which  Purchase  was  lesal. 
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This  executive  act,  bold  and  niastei'fnl  in  substance,  subtly  constitutional 
in  form,  wholly  beneficial  in  its  consequences,  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  '"It  was,"  said  an  able  jDublicist,  "dictated  by  an  exclusive 
regard  for  the  public  advantage,  and  so  decisively  approved  by  the  public 
voice  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  vote  of  censure  upon  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons."  As  a  rebuff  to  the  jjretensions  of  heredity,  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  device  by  which  the  repeal  of  the  Papei- 
Duty  was  carried.     A   prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  used  to   checkmate 


Photo  :    Vtih'iitine  ft}ul  ^ons,  liuiidee. 
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the  Peers.  That  the  action  was  bold  and  high-handed  cannot  be  disputed. 
It  may  yet  form  a  precedent  to  the  democratic  statesman  of  the  future 
for  extinguishing  the  i)owers  of  the  hereditary  Chamber.  That  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  decisive  step  in  that 
direction  is  indicated  b>'  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Whitby  *  at  the 
end  of  August  in  reply  to  a  resolution  passed  at  Leeds  xvpow  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing  to  consider  the  Ballot  Bill.  He 
regretted  both  the  vote  and  the  grounds  of  the  vote,  "nor  do  I  less 
regret  its  consequences ;  for  I  am  mindful  of  the  signal  services  shown 
to    have    been  rendered   to   this  country  by  its   nobles    ...    .as  well  as 

*  For  which  town  his  eldest  son  was  now  a  member 
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of  the  serious  difficulties  wliicli  other  countries  have  experienced  in 
providing  means  for  the  discharge  of  tlie  functions  now  intrusted  to  it  by 
the  Constitution." 

On  the  2nd  of  September  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a  meeting  at  Whitby, 
at  which  he  spoke  of  the  criticisms  that  w^ere  being  passed  on  the  Govern- 
ment  by    the  Press :    ' '  Sometimes  reading  an  article  in  a 
A  Reply  to  the    newspaper,  I  might  almost  suppose,  after  reading  through 
Press.  {^11  interminable  catalogue  of  the  follies  and  crimes  I  have 

committed,  that  I  must  be  little  less  than  a  monster;  but 
the  people  of  this  country,  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  Press  worked 
with  freedom  and  immense  despatch,  know  also  that  it  requires  to  be  read, 
especially  at  times  and  seasons,  with  some  reserve  and  reflective  judgment, 
and  it  is  to  the  people  I  look  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Press  if  the  Press 
goes  wrong."  The  metropolitan  newspapers  had  been  more  severe  than 
the  provincial.  In  London  class  interests  were  concentrated.  There  wealth 
Tvas  all  powerful ;  and  "  wealth  has  taken  desperate  offence  because  the 
Government  has  recommended  to  Parliament  that  power  in  the  English 
Army  should  no  longer  be  the  prize  of  wealth  but  the  reward  of  merit." 
Mr.  Gladstone  advised  the  people  of  Whitby  to  beware  of  a  tendency  to 
express  which  he  coined  the  world  "alarmism,"  and  he  protested  against 
"  a  petty,  peddling,  narrow  policy  of  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,"  a  policy  Avhicli  was,  he  feared,  becoming  fashionable.  This 
speech  alarmed  Lord  Houghton.  He  called  it  a  "high  mountain"  speech, 
and  wrote  to  expostulate  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  some  of  his  expres- 
sions about  property.  He  thought  public  men  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
private  riches.  Only  the  demon  of  demophilism  Avould  deprecate  indi- 
vidual fortunes.  Were  they  not  the  reserves  of  public  wealth?  Mr. 
Gladstone  replied  cautiously:  "I  do  not  agree  with  everything  you  say." 

From  Whitby  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  Thornes  House,   near  Wakefield, 
the  residence  of  his  old  Eton  friend,  Mr.   J.   Milnes  Gaskell.     The  Liberal 
Association   of  Wakefield  presented  him  Avith  an  address. 
Free  Trade,        Mr.    Gladstone    in    his    reply    dwelt    with    regret  upon  the 
commercial    policy    of    other    nations.      France     had    "de- 
nounced "    the  Commercial    Treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.   Cobden  in  1860 ;    in 
our    Colonies,  too,  there  were  strong    tendencies  to  the  exploded  system 
of  Protection;  and  even  in  America,   "though  it  has  a  strong  Free  Trade 
party,  the  prevalence  of   those    opinions    is   by   no   means    assured,"    Mr. 
Gladstone    maintained   that    although    much    had    undoubtedly  been  done 
by   the  steam-engine  and   the  telegraph.   Free  Trade  had  been  the  main 
agent  in  raising  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  its  extraordinary 
position  of  supremacy  : — 

"  I  apprehend  that  I  am  stating  the  matter  very  moderately  if  I  put  it  thus :  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  our  population  has  increased  somewhere  about  25  or 
30  per  cent,  while  our  trade  in  the  same  period  has  increased  at  a  ratio  of  something 
certainly  not  much  under  400  per  cent." 

In  the  month  of  September  Mr.  Gladstone  was  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.     The  chief  event  since  his 
Irish  Home  Rule    last  speech  had  been  the  unopposed  retiuni  to  Parliament 
1871,  of    Mr.    Butt,    the    leader    of    the    Home    Rule    party    in 

Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  of  interest  as  the  first 
and  last  in  which  he  opposed  the  principle  of  Home  Rule. 
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"  Has  Ireland  great  grievances?  "What  is  it  that  Ireland  has  demanded  from  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  refused?  So  far  as  my  research  has 
gone.  ...  I  have  seen  nothing,  except  that  it  is  stated  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  fish  in  the 
seas  that  surround  Ireland,  and  that  if  they  had  Home  Rule  they  would  catch  a  great 
deal  of  these  fish.  But  there  are  fish  in  the  sea  which  surround  England  and  Scotland. 
England  has  no  Home  Rule  and  Scotland  has  no  Home  Rule.  But  we  manage  to  catch 
the  fish." 

Further,  if  Home  Rule  were  established  in  Ireland,  what  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  ?  Surely  these  had  equal  claims.  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  no  ex- 
ceptional remaining  Irish  grievance  except  in  regard  to  University  educa- 
tion. For  that,  unfortunately,  no  demand  had  been  put  into  practical 
shape ;  still  he  was  desirous  of  legislating  on  the  subject.  One  passage 
is  emphatic : — 

"  Can  any  sensible  man,  can  any  rational  man,  suppose  that  at  this  tinae  of  day,  in 
this  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  going  to  disintegrate  the  great  capital  institutions 
of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind 
and  crippling  any  power  we  possess  for  bestowing  benefits  through  legislation  on  the 
country  to  which  we  belong?  One  word  more  only  on  the  subject,  my  Lord  Provost,  and 
it  is  this  :— People  say  that  we  have  tried  to  conciliate  Ireland,  and  that  we  have  failed. 
I  do  not  admit  that  Ireland  is  not  going  to  be  conciliated,  but  I  must  say  this— we  must 
always  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  higher  law  to  govern  the  actions  of  Parliaments  and 
of  politicians  than  the  law  of  conciliation,  good  as  that  law  may  bo.  We  desired  to  con- 
ciliate Ireland ;  Ave  desired  to  soothe  her  people.  We  desired  to  attach  her  to  this  island 
by  the  silken  cords  of  love.  But  there  was  fi  higher  and  a  paramount  aim  in  the  measures 
that  Parliament  has  passed.  It  was  to  set  itself  right  with  the  national  conscience,  with 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  and  with  the  principles  of  justice." 

Oddly  enough  the  last  part  of  his  speech,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  country  for  legislation  and  the  inadequacy  of  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  them,  indicated  the  true  argument  for  Home  Rule — the 
need  of  devolution.  This  argument  he  never  met;  indeed,  he  admitted 
before  sitting  down  that  "if  it  be  possible  for  Parliament,  withoiit 
breaking  up  its  vigour  and  unity  of  action,  and  its  paramount  authority, 
to  arrange  to  readjust  its  machinery  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  greater 
facility  and  expedition  in  the  despatch  of  those  large  portions  of  its 
business  which  are  either  local  or  social  or  noii-j)olitical,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  Avill  be  matter  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  to  the  communities  of  the  three 
kingdoms."  * 

A  very  difficult    task   lemaiued.      Mr.   Gladstone  had  still  to  quell  the 
disaffection  of  his  own  constituents  at  Greenwich.    He  had 
not  addressed  them  since  his  return  in  1868.     Covered  hust-    The  Biackheath 
ings  were  erected    in    the    north-eastern   corner  of   Black-       Speech,  1871. 
lieath,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  people  gathered  on  a  cold 
Saturday   afternoon  in  October  to  listen  to  the  "apology."     "There  was 
something  dramatic,"  wrote  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene— 

"  in  the  intense  silence  which  fell  upon  the  vast  crowd  when  the  renewed  burst  of  cheering 
with  which  he  was  greeted  had  subsided.  But  the  first  word  he  spoke  was  the  signal  of  a 
fearful  tempest  of  din.    From  all  around  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  rose  a  something  between 

*  September  2Cth,  1871.  On  the  same  day  Disraeli  was  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Hughenden  Agi'icultural  Society.  He  was  in  high  spirits.  The  barley  was  bright, 
the  oats  were  golden,  and  "the  sunny  slopes"  were  "ripe  and  rich  with  succulent  fruits." 
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a  groan  and  a  howl.  So  fierce  was  it  that  for  a  little  space  it  might  laugh  to  scorn  the 
burst  of  cheering  that  strove  to  overmaster  it.  The  battle  raged  between  the  two  sounds, 
and  looking  straight  upon  the  excited  crowd  stood  Mr.  Gladstone,  calm,  resolute,  patient. 
It  was  fine  to  note  the  manly  British  impulse  of  fair-play  that  gained  him  a  hearing  when 
the  first  ebullition  had  exhausted  itself,  and  the  revulsion  that  followed  so  quickly  and 
spontaneously  on  the  realisation  of  the  suggestion  that  it  was  mean  to  hoot  a  man  down 
without  giving  him  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself.  After  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  said 
to  have  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Of  course  at  intervals  there  were  repetitions  of  the 
interruptions.  When  he  first  broached  the  dockyard  question  there  Avas  long,  loud, 
and  fervent  groaning ;  when  he  named  Ireland  a  cry  rose  of  '  God  save  Ireland  ! '  from 
the  serried  files  of  Hibernians  that  had  rendezvoused  on  the  left  flank.  But  long  before 
he  had  finished  he  had  so  enthralled  his  audience  that  impatient  disgust  was  expressed  at 
the  handful  who  still  continued  their  abortive  efforts  at  interruption.  When  at  length  the 
two  hours'  oration  was  over,  and  the  question  was  put— that  substantially  was,  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  cleared  away  from  the  judgment  of  his  constituency  the  fog  of  prejudice 

and  ill-feeling  that  unquestionably  encircled  him 
and  his  Ministry— the  affirmative  reply  was  given 
in  bursts  of  all  but  unanimous  cheering,  than 
Avhich  none  more  earnest  ever  greeted  a  political 
leader." 


The  speech  "was  not  an  elaborate 
and  detailed  defence  of  his  measures^. 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  fonr  import- 
ant Bills  bronght  forward  during  that 
session  had  failed  to  be  passed  into 
law.*  But  he  knew  that  it  was  with 
administration  rather  than  legislation 
that  the  Gl'een^^-icll  mind  was  occupied, 
and  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  un- 
poi3ular  topic  of  dockyard  economies. 
These  he  clefended  A\'ith  much  vigour, 
explaining,  ho^^'ever,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  the  discontented  Tory 
rabble,  that  out  of  a  total  of  5.000  dis- 
charged dockyard  labourers,  4,000  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  previous  Con- 
servative Mmistry  before  leaving  office. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  famous  speech  is  destined  to  survive 
the  memories  of  those  who  heard  it.  But  even  in  the  Blackheath 
oration  there  is  one  passage  which  will  bear  quotation  ;  for  it  carries 
a  characteristic  Avarning  against  the  vast  expectations  and  promis  f 
social  reformers  : — 

"  I  will  say  they  are  quacks ;  they  are  deluded  and  beguiled  by  a  spurious  philan- 
thropy. Let  the  Government  labour  to  its  utmost;  let  the  Legislature  labour  days  and 
nights  in  your  service  ;  but  after  the  best  has  been  attained  and  achieved,  the  question 
whether  the  English  father  is  to  be  the  father  of  a  happy  family  and  the  centre  c*  a 
united  home,  is  a  questioia  which  must  depend  mainly  upon  himself.  And  those  who 
promise  to  the  dwellers  in  towns  that  every  one  of  them  shall  have  a  house  and  garden 


ISAAC    BUTT. 


*  The  Scotch  Education  Bill,  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  the  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  Bill— an  admirable  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen,  by  which  the  rates  would 
have  been  consolidated  and  divided  between  owner  and  occupier— and  Mr.  Bruce's  Licensing 
Bill,  introduced  on  the  same  fatal  day  as  the  Local  Government  Bill,  the  day  from, 
which  electioneering  experts  dated  the  decline  of  the  Government. 
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in  free  air,  with  ample  space  ;  those  who  tell  you  that  there  shall  be  markets  for 
selling  at  wholesale  prices  retail  quantities — I  won't  say  are  impostors,  because  I  have 
no  doubt    they  are  sincere  ;    but  I  will  say  they  are  quacks." 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  Blackheath  speech  might  give  the 
Administration  a  fresh  lease  of  popularity.  The  metropolitan  press  was 
mollified.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  The  Conservatives  ^von  several 
successes  at  the  bye-elections,  and  the  flames,  of  discontent,  fanned  by 
failure,  blazed  up  afresh.  On  November  24th  "  A  Whig "  wrote  from 
Brooks's  Club  to  inform  the  editor  of  the  Times  about  the  Liberal  dis- 
contents and  their  causes  : — 

"  Conservative  reaction  is  very  small,  but  Liberal  discomfort  is  very  great.  All  that 
the  Liberal  party  with  a  majority  of  eighty  or  one  liundred  ask  is  a  quiet  life ;  but 
that  is  not  allowed  us.  .  .  .  During  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  seen  a  want 
of  tact,  of  true  liberality,  of  good  taste,  of  good  manners,  of  consideration  for  the  per- 
manent officials  (who,  after  all,  are  the  true  executive),  of  sympathy  with  pviblic  opinion, 
of  common  sense  in  treating  questions  of  the  day,  that  has  worn  out  our  patience  and 
made  us  angry  and  hostile.  The  unfortunate  match-tax,  the  illogical  income-tax,  the  ill- 
timed  closing  of  the  dockyards,  the  Admiralty  scandals,  the  losses  of  the  Captain  and 
the  Megcera,  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  and  Mr.  Reed,  the  story  of  the  good 
anchors  and  the  bad  biscuits,  the  universal  discontent  of  all  Government  clerks  and 
officials,  the  threatened  increase  in  the  succession  duty,  the  threatened  taxes  on  land, 
the  impossible  Licensing  Bill,  the  startling  exercise  of  prerogative,  the  hopeless  per- 
sistency in  the  Ballot  Bill,  the  inconceivable  obstinacy  of  combating  the  public  demand 
for  the  preservation  of  Epping  and  the  New  Forests  and  the  Thames  Embankment 
.  .  .  .  these  and  other  petty  economies  have  been  so  cleverly  devised  as  to  rub  up 
everyone  the  wrong  way,  from  '  the  lord  in  his  drag  to  the  chummy  on  his  moke,'  as 
the  sporting  papers  express  it.  Everybody's  corns  have  been  trodden  on,  a  skeleton  dis- 
covered in  everyone's  cupboard." 

In  the  spring  of  1872  two  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  appointments  were 
challenged  in  Parliaiuent,  and  the  Government  narrowly  escaped  censure. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  of  1871  provided  that  four  paid  judges  should  be 
added  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Piivy  Council,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  overtake  its  arrears  of  Colonial  Appeals.  One  of  these  vacancies 
proved  difficult  to  fill.  Three  English  jiidges  refused  it. 
Sir  Robert  Collier's  The  Government  determined  that  Sir  Robert  Collier  (Lord 
Appointaient,  1872,  Monkswell),  then  Attorney-General,  should  be  appointed. 
To  give  him  the  necessary  qualification  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Hatherley),  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  divided  responsibility,*  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  vacant  Puisne  Judgeship  in  the  Court  of  Connuon  Pleas. 
There  he  sat  for  a  few  days  and  was  then  appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  opposing  the  vote  of 
censure  Mr.  Gladstone  took  uji  high  constitutional  ground  : — 

"What  do  you  intend  to  be  the  relation  between  the  Legislature  in  time  to  come 
and  the  judges  of  the  land  ?  At  present  you  are  strictly  restrained  from  interference, 
except  in  one  most  solemn  and  formal  manner.  You  are  not  to  tamper  with  the 
question  whether  judges  are  in  this  or  in  that  particular   assailable.     You    are    not   to 

*  "  February  1st,  1872.— Frank  Doyle  the  other  day  said  that  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Chancellor  and  Mr,  Gladstone  in  the  recent  appointment  of  Collier  to  the 
judgeship  in  the  Privy  Council,  so  as  to  make  each  individually  innocent,  reminded  him 
of  Sterne's  story  of  the  Abbess  of  Andouillet  and  the  novice,  when  dividiiag  between 
them  the  pronunciation  of  the  naughty  words  used  to  make  the  obstinate  mule  get  on," — 
Sir  F.  Pollock's  "  Personal  Remembrances,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  £38. 
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inflict  upon  them  a  minor  punishment.  You  have  never  thought  it  wise  to  give 
opinions  in  critici.^m  or  in  reprobation  of  their  conduct  wlien  they  have  casually  gone 
astray.  Once  in  my  life— I  will  not  say  to  which  poition  of  the  dominions  of  her 
Majesty  I  refer— it  has  so  happened  to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, to  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  conduct  of  a  judge  wlio  had  miost  rashly  and 
culpably  reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  a  Legislature,  and  had  undoubtedly  exposed 
himself  to  our  severe  reproof.  But  what  view  did  we  afterwards  take  of  the  matter? 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  act  was  not  an  act  with  respect  to  which  it 
would  be  right  to  ask  Parliament  to  address  the  Crown  for  his  removal,  it  was  not 
an  act  of  which  hostile  notice  should  be  taken  at  all.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
you  will  venture  upon  breaking  down  that  fence  which,  by  your  own  wisdom — it  is 
not  by  any  external  power— prevents  you  from  intermeddling  with  the  character  of  the 
judges  by  means  of  votes  which  dare  not  aim  at  their  removal,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  have  a  certain  tendency  to  lower  their  character  and  to  impair  their  credit 
and  authority?" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find   anywhere    a    more    admiiable    exposition 

of    the  relationship    whieli  ought    to    exist    between  the  Legislature  and 

the    Judicature.      Not    less  effective    Avas    his    defence    of    the    particular 
appointment : — 

"What  are  the  presumptive  rights  of  an  Attorney-General?  He  has  a  presumptive 
right*"  to  be  appointed  to  the  oflice  of  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  he  is  perfectly  eligible, 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper,  and  he  might, 
even  have  looked  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  as  that  to  which  he  might,  as. 
Attorney-General,  be  advanced  without  any  intermediate  stage  of  probation ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  we  have  appointed  a  man  who  presumably  must  be 
regarded  as  having  something  more  to  recommend  him  than  mere  fitness  for  the 
office  to  which  he  has  been  advanced.  Is  the  House  aware  what  the  practice  has 
been  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  an  Attorney-General? 
Since  the  Revolution,  avc  have  had,  I  think,  fifty-four  Attorney-Generals,  and  out  of 
that  number,  deducting  those  who  died  and  those  who  retired,  more  than  one-half 
have  been  promoted  at  once  either  to  the  oflice  of  Lord  Chancellor,  or  of  Lord  Keeper, 
or  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  or  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  That  is  the 
elevation  or  the  promotion  to  which,  in  practice,  the  Attorney  General  of  this  country 
has  been  able  to  look." 

But  plain  men  did  not  like  Mr.   Gladstone's  fine  distinctions    between 
jvidicial  status  and  judicial  experience  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Collier  i 
nor    coidd   they  in    the    comiianion   "scandal"  be    induced 
— to  borrow  one  of    Mr.    George  Russell's  happy  phrases—       The  Eweime 
"to  appreciate  the  difference  between  membership  of  the    "  Scandal, '  1872. 
University    of    Oxfoitl    and    membership   of    the    Convoca- 
tion   of    Oxford."    It  should  be  said  that  the  Rectory  was  offered  to  an 
Oxford  man,   and  refused,  before  Mr.   Gladstone  thought  it   necessary  to 
"qualify"  a  Cambridge  clergyman.     A  great  deal  of  annoyance  and   bad 
feeling  was  excited.     "  I  never  could  luiderstand,"  Avrote  a  Christ  Church 
contemporai^y  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  181)1,   "why  W.  E.  G.  Avas  anxious  to 
give  Eweime  to  Mr.  Harvey.      It  was  absiud  to   say   that   there  Avas  no 
Oxford  graduate  fit  for  the  Rectory." 

Diu'ing    these    years    the    movement    for    the    disestablishment    of    the 
Church    of    England    had    been    groAviiig   in    strength,   and    Mr.  Gladstone 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  before  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act. 
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was    constantly    subjected    to  pressure    by   a    strong    section    of   liis    sup'- 

portei's.      The  Premier  ^vas  Avatclifiil    antl  luieasy.     In  his 

The  Church  of     Adew  the  chief  danger  to  the  Cliurcli  lay  in  its  tendency 

England.  ^q  comprehensiveness  and  Erastianism,      Tavo  years  earlier 

Dean   Stanley  had  admitted  a  Unitarian  minister   to    the 

Holy    Communion.      A    note    by    Bishop    Wilbei'force    of    a    couA'crsatiou 

with  Mr.  Gladstone  shoAvs  the  strength  of  the  Premier's  prejudices : — 

"Talked  of  'Westminster  Scandal' — the  'right  name.'  Of  little  import  when  merely 
Stanley's  eccentricity ;  but  the  Bishops'  speeches,  especially  Bishop  of  Salisbury's. 
'  How  difficult  with  temper  of  House  of  Cominons  to  maintain  Church,  if  such  the 
internal  voice !  No  organic  change  will  be  made  whilst  I  am  in  power.  But  that 
may  be  a  short  time.'"  * 

Another,  dated  Hawarden,  September  3rd,  1872,  gives  a  similar  impression  : — 

"  To  early  church  with  W.  E.  G.,  as  lovable  as  ever.  .  .  .  Talk  with  Gladstone  on 
Athanasian  Creed ;  for  no  violence  ;  would  keep  all  possible  ;  suspects  it  as  only  a  preliminary 
of  attack  on  Prayer-Book." 

The  early  seventies  Avere  years  of  great  legislatiA'e  actiA^ty ;  and  the 
reforms  AA^iich  Avere  actually  accomplished  encouraged  hopes  of  more 
sweeping  and  rcA^olutionary  changes.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ready,  if  necessary, 
to  resist  a  fundamental  change  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  Avas  actually 
called  ui)on  to  resist  a  moA^ement  for  a  far  more  fundamental  change  in  the 
British  Constitution.       The  oA^erthroAV  of  the  French  Empire  had  led  to 

a  revival  of  Republicanism  in  England  ;  and  a  small  group 

Republicanism  in    of  able  men,  among  Avhom  Sir  Charles  Dilke  AA^as  conspicuous, 

England.         endeaAoured  by  lectures  and  speeches  to  bring  the  question 

into  the  region  of  practical  politics.  Some  proposals  brought 
forAvard  in  the  House  of  Comiiions  in  1871  had  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  defend  the  Civil  List  and  protect  SoA^ereignty  itself  against 
a  reduction  of  its  endoAvments.  He  suggested  that  in  considering  the 
emoluments  of  the  CroAvn  and  the  grants  made  to  the  Royal  Family,  the 
House  of  Commons  should  also  "  look  at  the  A^aluable  acquirements  made 
by  the  people  in  the  parks  of  London  and  the  jjarks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Avhich  liaA^e  been  dcA'oted  for  every  practical  purpose  to  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  What  Avould  be  the  income  of  the  CroAvn  if  the  parks  in 
London  AA'ere  cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  the  parks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  Avere  laid  out  for  the  erection  of  villas — that  is,  if  this  land  had 
been  used  by  the  CroAvn  for  years  past  as  it  Avould  liaA^e  been  used  if  it 
had  belonged  to  private  contractors  ?  In  that  case,  I  think  a  million  a 
year  Avould  have  been  no  immoderate  estimate."  From  the  economic  he 
passed  to  the  political  defence.  "But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  a  A'ery 
uarroAV  vicAV  of  the  case  to  take.  There  is  a  much  deeper  and  a  much 
broader  question  involved.  The  competent  support— not  the  laA^sh  and 
extra\'agant,  but  the  competent  and  becoming  supiDort — of  the  CroAvn  and 
Royal  Family  is  an  important  part  of  our  political  system.  It  is  not 
the  money  paid  back  from  the  CroAvn  lands  into  the  Exchequer  that 
forms  the  equivalent.  That  equivalent  is  the  political  benefit  and 
blessing  that  Ave  enjoy. "t 

*Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.,  p.  367. 

t  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  13th,  1871. 
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Perhaps    the    most    revohitionary    measure  for  vrhich  Mr.   Gladstone  is 
resi3onsible    is   tlio  Ballot    Act,    i^assed,    as  we  ha^e  already    said,   in   the 
year    1872.*     It     was    indeed    the    natural    and    necessary 
corollary  of  household    suffrage,   for   it   afforded    the    j^oor    The  Ballet  Act, 
and      dependent      voter      the      only      possible      protection  ^872. 

against  the  influences  of  jiroperty.      In  Great  Britain  the 
most   sensible  effect  of  the  measure  was  the  comparative  order  which  it 
introduced  into  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections.     But  in  Ireland  it 
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struck  at  the  I'oot  of  the  political  jioAver  of  the  landlords ;  the  influence* 
of  Roman  priests  displaced  that  of  Anglican  ixiisons,  and  from  this 
time  the  Irish  representatives  tended  to  represent  the  Irish  jDCople  instead 

*  Mr.  Bright,  avIio  often  spoke  bluntly  whiit  Mr.  Gladstone  tliought,  said,  when  the 
Peers  at  last  gave  way:  "The  House  of  Lords — which  seems  to  be  almost  the  last  refuge 
of  political  ignorance  and  passion — the  House  of  T^ords  has  consented  to  the  establishment 
of  vote  by  ballot,  by  which  jierfect  security  and  independence  will  be  given  to  every 
elector." 
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of  the  oTvners  of  the  &oih      The  cry  for  Home  Rule  began  to  be  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

To  this    year    also    belongs    a    great    moral    achievement.      During    the 
Civil  War  in  America,  the  English  Government  had  permitted  privateers, 
built  and  armed  for    the    Southerners    by    private    firms    in    England,    to 
escape   from  English  i^orts  and   prey  upon   Northern  vessels.      A  Conser- 
vative Government  had  the  credit  of  commencing    the  negotiations  which 
led   to    the   submission  of  the  American  claims  (called  the 
The   Alabama      ^ /«?)«>»  a  claims  after  the  most  successfid  of  the   privateers) 
Claims,  1S72.       to  an  international  Court  of  Arbitration.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  had  all  the  discredit  and  unpopularity  of  carry- 
ing through  the  negotiations,  of  submitting  to  the  unfavourable  a^vard  of 
the  Geneva  Court,*  and  of  paying — out  of  current  revenue — in  satisfaction 
aiitl  final  settlement  of  all  claims,  the  sum  of  about  three  and  a  quarter 
millions    sterling.      In    1880    Mr.    Gladstone,    discussing    the    possibility   of 
international     disarmament,     referred    to     the    Alabama    case     in     these 
memorable  words  : — 

"  Xeed  I  [say]  that  the  dispositions  which  led  us  to  become  parties  to  the  arbitration 
on  the  Alabama  case  are  still  with  us  the  same  as  ever:  that  we  are  not  discouraged; 
that  we  are  not  damped  in  the  exercise  of  these  feelings  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
amerced,  and  severely  amerced,  by  the  sentence  of  the  international  tribunal ;  and  that, 
although  we  may  tliink  the  sentence  was  harsh  in  its  extent  and  unjust  in  its  basis',  we 
regard  the  fine  imposed  on  this  country  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  moral 
value  of  the  example  set  when  these  two  great  nations  of  England  and  America,  which 
are  among  the  m.ost  fiery  and  the  most  jealous  in  the  world  with  regard  to  anything  that 
touches  national  honour,  went  in  peace  and  concord  before  a  judicial  tribunal  to  dispose  of 
these  painful  differences,  rather  than  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  responsible  statesmen  not  in  office  would 
liave  recognised  the  great  service  conferred  upon  the  nation,  or  at  least  have 
stood  aside  while  the  clouds  of  popular  indignation  burst  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  preferred  to  "  ride  on 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm."  In  a  celebrated  speech  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  he  appealed  to  the  working  classes  of  England,  to  their  pride  in 
"belonging  to  an  Imperial  country,"  and  i3rophesied^this  w^as  a  couple 
of  months  before  tlie  aA^ard — that  "  the  time  Avas  at  hand— at  least  it  Avould 
not  be  long  distant— Avhen  Englaud  would  have  to  decide  betAveen  national 
and  cosmopolitan  piinciioles."  Those  Avho  heard  the  cheering  might  ha\'e 
foreseen  the  approaching  change  in  the  balance  of  parties ;  those  who 
pondered  the  sentiment  might  perhaps  have  speculated  about  the  future 
IDossibility  of  "  Peace  with  Honour." 

The  unpopularity  of   the  Government  AA'as  increased  by  the  Licensing 

Act    of    1872.     Before  that    year    no    publican    AAas  compelled  to  close  his 

premises,  except  for   an  hour  betAAcen  one  and  tAA'o  o'clock 

.  The  Licensing  Act,  in  the  morning,   CA'en  in    London    and    those    large    toAAnis 

1S72.  Avliich  had  adopted  the    Pixblic    House  Closing  Act,  Avhile 

elseAA'here  public-houses  might  be  kept  open  all  night  long. 

The  Act  fixed  midnight  as  the  closing  hour  for  London,  and  ele\'en  o'clock 

for  the  rest   of  England,   giAing    the    magistrates    discretionary  poAver  to 

substitute    any    other    closing   hour    betAveen    ten    and   twelve.       Further, 

.  *  Issued  en  the  14th  of  September,  1872. 
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partly  by  endorsement  clauses,  partly  by  improved  police  regulations, 
the  Act  made  ordeily  management  of  licensed  houses  a  little  less  im- 
probable. Lastly,  it  pnt  some  check  upon  the  multiplication  of  licences. 
This  excellent  but  inadequate  measure  Avas  soon  represented  as  the 
crowning  iniquity  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  carried  amid  violent 
protests,  which  were  revived  at  the  General  Election,  and  conveniently 
forgotten  Avlien  the  friends  of  the  licensed  victuallers  returned  to 
poAver.* 

The  vigour  of  Reform  was  nearly  exhausted.  "  As  time  advanced  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  extravagance  was  being  substituted  for 
energy  by  the  Government.  The  unnatural  stimulus  Avas  subsiding.  Their 
paroxysms  ended  in  prostration.  Some  took  refuge  in  melancholy,  and  their 
eminent  chief  alternated  between  a  menace  and  a  sigh.  As  I  sat  opposite 
the  Treasury  Bench  the  Ministers  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  marine 
landscapes  not  very  iTuusual  on  the  coasts  of  South  America.  You 
behold  a  range  of  exhausted  volcanoes.  Not  a  flame  flickers  on  a  single 
pallid  crest.  But  the  situation  is  still  dangerous.  There  are  occasional 
earthquakes,  and  eA''er  and  anon  the  dark  rumbling  of  the  sea."  Such  is 
the  brilliant  picture  of  the  situation  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  dra.Avn 
with  rich  if  excessiv^e  colouring  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
month  of  April,  1872.t 

But   the   Premier    did    not   allow    political   troubles   to    monopolise    his 
attention.    On  the  3rd  of  December  a  paper  upon  a  cinieiform  inscription 
containing  a  Chaldaean  account  of  the  Deluge  AA'as  read  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.     Mr.  Glad-       a  Speech  on 
stone  Avas  among  the  audience,  and  joined  in  the  discussion.       ArciiEeoiojy. 
One  of  the  speakers  hrd  seized  the  occasion  to  appeal  for 
Government    assistance ;     but    he    did    not    receive    much    encouragement. 
There  is  one  side  of  the  question,  said  Mr.   Gladstone,   Avhich  must  ncA'er 
be  OA'erlooked :     "It    has  been  the  distinction  and  pride  of  this  cfnnitry 
to  do  very  many    things    by  iudiA'idual    elTort  AA^hich    in    other    countries 
Avould  only  be  effected  by  Avhat  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  call   'the  Amlgar 
expedient  of  applying    to    the    Consolidated    Fund,'  or  AA'hatever  in  those 
other    countries    corresponds    to  that    Avell-knoAAn    institution."     Then  Mr. 
Gladstone   turned  to  archaeology,  and  gave  some  interesting  details  about 
one  of  his  favourite  diA'ersions  : — 

"The  life  that  I  lead  at  present,  and  a  certain  period  of  my  life,  has  been  extremely 
barren  of  results  in  matters  such  as   those  with  which  you  are  conversant  to-night.    But 

*  See,  for  a  brilliant  appreciation  of  this  and  other  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, a  pamplilet  by  the  present  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  written  in  1874 
and  entitled  "Five  Years  of  Liberal  Policy  and  Conservative  Opposition."  Mr.  Brodrick, 
referring  to  the  electoral  tactics  pursued  by  those  who  should  have  known  better  in  the 
electoral  campaign  of  1874,  asked  indignantly:  "Is  it  consistent  with  reason  or  justice, 
or  the  very  rudiments  of  political  morality,  or  any  principle  but  the  blindest  party  spirit, 
that  magistrates  and  ministers  of  religion,  and  country  gentlemen,  knowing  that  excessive 
drinking  is  a  shame  and  curse  of  this  country,  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  checking 
it  by  legislative  regulation,  and  seeing  the  improvement  which  the  Licensing  Act  has 
wrought  in  public  order  and  decency,  should  join  with  drunken  mobs  in  vilifying  the  late 
Government  for  doing  that  which  any  other  honest  Government  must  have  done,  and 
which  the  Conservative  Opposition  had  been  striving  to  force  upon  it?" 

t  At  Manchester,  April  3rd. 
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at  those  periods  when  I  was  in  any  degree  master  of  my  own  time,  I  have  in  my  own 
■way  dived  a  little  into  the  world  of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Almost  everything  begins  for  me 
with  my  old  friend  Homer — the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  friend  of  my  middle  age,  the 
friend  of  my  old  age— from  whom  I  hope  never  to  part  so  long  as  I  have  any  faculty  or 
breath  left  in  vay  body." 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  explain  how  "the  course  of  recent  discovery 
had  tended  to  give  a  solidity — if  I  may  use  the  expression — to  much  of 
the  old  Greek  traditions  which  they  never  before  jDOSsessed."  But  he 
ended  with  a  note  of  characteristic  caution  indicative  of  a  certain 
suspicious  fear  Avhicli  he  was  always  apt  to  entertain  for  those  who  dig 
and  rummage,  whether  in  tombs  or  libraries  or  museums.  He  had  a  latent 
feeling  that  explorations  of  that  kind  might  undermine  the  foundations 
of  belief  or  disturb  some  cherished  article  of  faith  :— 

"  I  feel  that  above  all  things  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  travelling  too  fast  in 
these  matters,  and  remember  that  it  is  a  very  slow  and  laborious  process  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  We  are  like  children  with  an  enormous  pattern  map  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  in  which,  through  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  men  like  your  President  [Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson]  and  Vice-President,  and  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  heard  to-night,  we  are 
gradually  ascertaining  the  proper  spot  for  this  or  that  particular  fragment ;  and  so,  by 
care,  adding  another  to  the  first,  we  go  on  from  point  to  point,  until  at  length,  I  believe, 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  our  forefathers  in  respect  of  the 
early  history  of  mankind — perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all  the  portions 
of  the  varied  history  of  our  race  with  reference  to  the  weighty  interests  that  are  involved, 
either  as  regards  science  or  religion." 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone  Tvrote  to  the  Spectator  about  Homer, 
On  the  21st  of  December  he  advised  the  students  of  Liverpool  College  to 
honour,  as  Homer  honoured,  freedom  of  thought,  but  at  the  same  time  Avith 
St.  Paul  "to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  He  Avarued  them  against 
that  free  thought  which  implied  irreligion,  and  Avliich  "  seems  too  often 
to  mean  thought  roving  and  vagrant  more  than  free,  like  Delos  drifting 
on  the  seas  of  Greece  without  a  root,  a  direction,  or  a  home." 

In    the    year    1873    Mr.     Gladstone,   encouraged    by  promises   of   Roman 

Catholic   support,   and    bent    upon  the    fulfilment  of    his   last    promise   to 

Ireland,  attacked  the  question  of  a  University  for  Ireland. 

The  Irish  Uni-  Rising  on  February  1.3th,  he  submitted  to  the  House,  for 
versity  Bill,  1873.  ^i^g  third  time  since  the  formation  of  his  Government, 
"jaroposals  respecting  Irish  affairs  in  regard  to  Avhich  I  say 
little  in  stating  that  they  are  vital  to  the  honour  and  existence  of  the 
Government ;  but  of  Avhich  I  may  say  also  that  which  is  of  greater 
importance,  that  they  are  vital  to  the  prosjjerity  and  Avelfare  of 
Ireland." 

The  Irish  University  Bill  Avas  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  higher 
education  Avith  the  conflicting  aspirations  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism. 
Its  promoter  did  not  disguise  the  danger  of  Ultramontane  influence  ;  but 
the  question  Avas :  "  Do  aa'c,  or  do  Ave  not  intend  to  extend  to  them  [our 
Roman  Catholic  felloAv-subjects]  the  full  benefit  of  civil  equality  on  a 
footing  exactly  the  same  as  that  on  AAiiich  it  is  granted  to  members  of 
other  religious  persuasions?"  If  not,  then  the  Government  plan  must 
be  rejected.  Certainly,  the  figures  quoted  Avere  very  remarkable.  The 
total  number  of  University  students  in  Ireland  Avas  1,179,  and  of  these 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  formed  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  population. 
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svipplied  only  about  12  per  cent.     In  one  striking  passage  the  theory  that 
Ireland  did  not  care  is   indignantly  repudiated  : — 

"Sir,  there   is  a  love   of  letters   in   Ireland.     Ii-eland  is   not   barbarous  in  mind.      She 
can  say  justly  on  her  own  behalf — 

'Nee  sum  adeo  informis ;  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi; 
Cum  placidum  ventis  stabat  mare.' 
If  only  we  will  give  her  a  tranquil  sea  in  which  to  mirror  herself,  it  will  be  in  fair  visage 
that  she  will  return  to  the  view." 

Disraeli  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  "University"  with 
an  institution  that  gives  a  coxirse  of  universal  instruction  ;  and  this 
accounts  for  one  passage  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech :  "  According  to 
the  old  Roman  law,  as  I  am  informed,  univcrsitas  and  colleghim  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  I  have  not  lived  much  in  Scotland  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  but  when  I  did  live  there  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  hear  a  Scotchman  say  to  a  friend,  '  Have  you  sent  your  son  yet  to 
Oxford  College?'  The  university  and  the  college  were  to  him  exactly 
one  and  the  same  in  idea  and  in  fact."  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed,  so  far 
as  Dublin  was  concerned,  to  sever  these  words  effectually 
one  from  the  other,  and  to  make  the  University  of  Dublin  wnat  it  proposed 
and  Trinity    College    what   he  proved  them  to    be  in  law  ^o  do. 

and  in  history  (starting  from  the  year  1311,  when  John 
Lech,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  got  a  Bull  from  Pope  Clement  V.  to  found  a. 
imiversitas  scholaruvi  in  that  city),  entirely  distinct  and  separate  bodies. 
The  new  University  was  to  be  a  teaching  as  well  as  an  exa]nining  insti- 
tution; but  it  was  to  have  no  chairs  of  Theology,  Moi-al  and  iMetaphysical 
riiilosophy,  or  Modern  History.  Another  and  less  questionable  part  of 
the  scheme  related  to  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  the  scheme  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  House  as  one  Avhicli  would  enable  the  sister  island  to  raise  herself 
to  a  height  of  cultiuc  worthy  of  the  genius  of  her  people  and  of  "those 
oldest  and  ]30ssibly  best  traditions  of  her  histoi-y  upon  which  Ireland 
still   so  fondly   dwells." 

The    speech,    though  not    by  any   means    a    great    literary    effort,    vras 
wonderfully   successful.     Mr.   Gladstone's  faith  in  his  own  scheme  seemed 
to    permeate  his    audience  and  to  attract  universal  approbation.     But  so 
soon    as    the    Bill    itself   was    more    narrowly    inspected    by    the    e>'es    of 
sectarian    jealousy,   its  chances  of    developing  into    an  Act  vanished.      It 
was,  as  the  Daily  Neus  said,  "a  feeble  comijromise "  ;   but 
Irishmen,  •  and    Irishmen    alone,    were    responsible    for    its      Its  Reception, 
destruction.      The     Protestants     of     Trinity    College,    the 
secularists    of    Belfast,    the    Roman    priests    and    prelates,    all    denounced 
it  with    vigour;    and   even    enlightened    Irish    Liberals    and  Home  Rulers 
went,    almost  tearfidly,  into  the  Opposition   Lobby.     Two  entries    in   Mr. 
Forster's    diary    describe    the  close  of    the  debate  on    the  second   reading 
— the   Government  was  beaten   by  three  votes— and  the  resignation  which 
followed  : — 

"March  11,  1873.— Gladstone  rose  with  the  House  dead  against  him  and  his  Bill,  and 
made  a  wonderful  speech— easy,  almost  playful,  with  passages  of  great  power  and 
eloquence,  but  with  a  graceful  play  which  enabled  him  to  plant  deep  his  daggers  of 
satire  in  llorsman,  Fitzmaurice  and  Co."  * 

*  "His   speech   at   the   close   of  the   debate   on  the   Irish    University    Bill,"    says   Canon 
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''March  13.— Cabinet  a--ain  at  twelve.  Decided  to  resign.  .  .  .  Gladstone  made  us  quite 
a  touching  little   speech.     He  began   playfully.     This  was  the  last  of  some  150  Cabinets  or 

so,    and   he    wished   to   say   to    his   colleagues   with  what  'profound  gratitude' And 

here  he  completely  broke  down  and  could  say  nothing,  except  that  he  could  not  enter 
on  the  details.  .  .  .  Tears  came  to  my  eyes,   and  we  were  all  touched." 

Mr.   Disraeli  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,   but  he  was  far  too  wise  to 

phick  the  ripening  but  not  yet  fully  ripened  fruit.     "  The   Tory  party," 

he  said,    "  at    the    present    time    occupies    the    most    satis- 

Disraeii  Refuses    factory  position  which  it  has  held  since  the  days    of    its 

to  Tak3  oace.     greatest    statesmen,     Mr.     Pitt    and     Lord     Grenville."    It 

had  divested  itself  of  those  excrescences   which  were  not 

indigenous    to    its    native    growth,    but    the    consequence    "  sometimes    of 

negligence,  and  sometimes  perhaps  in  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance."    He 

thought  it  would  be  remembered,  when  it  entered  vipon  a  career  which 

must  be  noble  and  was  likely  to  be  triumphant,  that  its  leader,  the  trustee 

of  its  honour  and  interests,  declined  to  form  an  ineffectual  Administration. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone,  reluctantly  enough,  resumed  office. 

At  a  banquet  a  few  days  before  the  division  on  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken  the  epitaph  of  the  Government  and 
described  the  causes  of  its  approaching  death  :— 

"  I  trust  we  have  not  been  an  idle  Government.  We  have  had  an  active  life,  and 
that  is  substantially  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  happy  life.  My  position  as  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  spoken  of.  I  feel  how  unworthy  I  am  of  that  position.  I  feel 
how  circumstances  other  than  my  own  merits  have  placed  me  there  ;  but  I  am  thankful 
to  have  been  there  at  a  period  of  the  history  of  this  country  when  it  has  been  my 
privilege  and  my  duty  to  give  the  word  of  advance  to  able  coadjutors  and  to  trusty  and 
gallant  adherents ;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  your  flag,  the  flag 
which  you  entrusted  to  my  hands,  planted  in  triumph  and  courting  the  breeze  on  the 
summit  of  those  citadels." 

But  these  achievements  had  not  been  very  popular,  and  had  not,  per- 
haps, served  the  immediate  interests  of  the  party— though  they  had 
served  the  permanent  interests  of  the  public : — 

"  It  has  been  our  fate  to  ofTend  in  turn  many  classes,  whose  interests,  real,  or  more 
commonly  supposed,  it  has  been  our  duty  to  attack." 

The  remainder  of  the  Session  of  1873  calls  for  little  notice.    The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Government  were  not  yet  over.     In  the  last  days  of  the 
Session  a  lapse  of  administrative  discipline  almost  amount- 
More  Misfortunss.  ing  to  a  scandal  was  disclosed  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office.      Mr.  Scudamore,  an  able  but  not  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy official,  was  mainly  to  blame  ;    but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  over  the  Post  Office  had  been  dangerously  relaxed. 
The    telegraphic    department    had    appropriated    to    the  extension   of   the 

MacColl,  "  converted  at  least  one  strong  opponent.  Lord  "Wemyss  (then  Lord  Elcho) 
told  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  as  they  walked  together  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  intended  to  vote  against  tlie  Biil.  After  the  division,  which  put  the  Government 
in  a  minority  of  three,  Lord  Napier  remarked  to  Lord  Elcho,  '  I  wonder,  Elcho,  that 
you  could  have  listened  to  that  speech  and  voted  against  the  man  who  made  it.'  'I 
listened  to  the  speech,'  was  the  aiisv.-er,  '  and  voted  for  the  man  who  made  it.'  Lord 
Napier,"  continues  the  Canon,  "  in  telling  me  the  story,  added  that  it  was  the  finest 
speech  he  had  ever  heard."  Sac  an  article  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
June,  1898. 


Photo:  Sumuel  A.    Walker. 
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telegraphic  system  siiiiis  of  money  Avhifli  had  been  received  by  the  Post 
Office  from  ordinary  revenue,  and  from  Savings  Bank  depositors.  Lowe, 
so  formidable  in  attack,  had  never  shown  mnch  skill  in  defence,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  was  at  his  worst.  A  day  or  two  later  one  of  his 
economies  led  to  a  "scene "in  the  House.  An  estimate  sent  in  by  Ayrton, 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  had  been  altered  at  the  Treasury  in 
both  amount  and.  destination  without  any  explanation  being  offered.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  Ayrton  disavowed  responsibility  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money,  and  in  the  most  offensive  and  ostentatious  manner 
retailed  to  the  House  what  had  been  taking  place.  One  interesting  con- 
sequence of  the  incident  was  a  remarkable  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Ministerial  responsibility.*  Another  was  that  the  Premier  reshuffled  his 
Cabinet.  Lowe  went  to  the  Home  Office.  Ayrton  became  Judge  Advocate- 
General.      Childers  retired.     Bright  re-entered  the  Ministry  as  Chancellor 

of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.      The  Premier  took  upon  him- 
Tlae  CivU  Service,   self  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

What  exactly  was  in  his  mind  was  not  at  first  known.  It 
was  said,  and  possibly,  in  ill-informed  quarters,  even  thought,  that 
these  changes  were  made  solely  to  propitiate  the  permanent  Civil  Service, 
which  was  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  scarcely  disguised 
mittiny.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  heads  of  the  Civil  Service 
did  not  like  open  competition.  Nor  is  a  policy  of  economy  popular 
at  the  best  of  times  in  spending  departments.  Nevertheless,  Childers  and 
Ayrton  might  easily  have  carried  out  their  economier;  without  provoking 
enmity  if  they  had  had  a  little  more  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
But  these  qualities  were  unfortunately  conspicuously  absent.  With 
these  exceptions,  however,  there  was  little  or  none  of  that  bitter 
hostility  to  the  Administration  which  a  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the 
Edhiburgh  Revieiv  or  of  the  public  and  private  letters  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  period  might  lead  one  to  assume.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  was  person- 
ally xmpopular  in  the  Civil  Service.  On  the  contrary,  his  ]3ublic  spirit, 
industry,  and  administrative  ability  won  him  the  respectful  admiration 
of  many  whose  conservative  tendencies  made  them  hostile  in  large 
questions  of  policy.  Moreover,  he  did  not,  like  some  less  eminent  statesmen, 
hold  aloof  from  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  With  many  of  them  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  "  I  should  unhesitatingly  say," 
■writes  one  whose  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  "that  so  far 
from  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Civil  Service,  no  man  ever  commanded 
its  confidence  so  much  as  JMr.  Gladstone ;  for  the  prosaic  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  thought  much  more  highly  of  the  public  service  than 
any  other  Minister  Avhom  I  ever  came  across." 

There  was,  undoubtedly,  another  and  a  very  much  more  important 
reason  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  knew  that  the  revenue  returns  were  very  favourable,  and  he  was 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  a  strilcing  and  dramatic 
achievement  in  the  Budget  of  the  coming  spring.  In  the  autumn  he 
began  to  make  detailed  and  searching  inquiries  into  receipts  and 
expenditure ;  and  it  was  soon  shrewdly  suspected  by  one  or  two  of 
his  most  trusted  suboi'dinates  that  the  total  abolition  of  the    income-tax 

*  July  30th,   1873,   Hansard.    The  speech  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Constitu- 
tional lawyers. 
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was  in  coiiteaiiplatioii.     As  the  figures  became  more  and  more  favourable 
Mr.  Gladstone's  excitement  grew.      Evidently  the  surplus  would  be  a  huge 
one ;    for    at    that    time    the    revenue    ^vas     advancing     by 
leaps  and  bounds.      So  far  his  idea    had    been  to  dissolve  contempiatino-  the 
after    the   Budget.      In   the    winter,   however,    he   suddenly    ^Abolition  of  the 
changed  his  mind  and  determined  to  proclaim  his  intention       income-tax. 
of  abolishing  the  income-tax  and  then  dissolve  Parliament. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  after  the  event  that  the  change  of  policy  was 
a  mistake.      An  expedition    to  Ashantee  had  still    to    await    a   successful 
ending.     A  sudden  dissolution  gave  the  advantage  to  the  party  which  was 
better   prepared ;    and    the    Conservatives    had  been    patiently    organising 
themselves    for    a    long    time    past.      But    Mr.    Gladstone's    proud    spirit 
could    not    endure  to  remain  in  office  ou  sufferance.      Ac- 
cordingly, he  dissolved  Parliament  on  the  ground  that   the  Dissolving'  Parlia- 
authority    of    the    Ministry    had     "  sunk    below    the    point       meet,  1S74. 
necessary    for  the  due  defence  and   prosecution    of    public 
interests,"  and  ended  up  an  income-tax  policy  of  twenty  years'   standing 
by  making  its  abolition  the  subject  of  an  ajDpeal  to  the  country. 

Another  consideration  may  well  have  influenced  him.  In  the  preceding 
August  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  conjunction  Avith  that  which  he  already  held  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Ti'easury,  without  duly  considering  at  the  time  whether  by 
so  doing  he  would  vacate  his  seat  at  Greenwich,  and  so  provoke  a  bye- 
election  at  which  he  might  very  probably  be  defeated.  The  question 
depended  upon  two  statutes,  one  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  other  to  the  year  1867.  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  that  a  reservation 
in  the  later  statute  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  vacating  his  seat. 
But  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  thought  otherwise,  and  the  matter 
"  Avas  at  least  sufficiently  grave  to  require  deliberate  consideration  from 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  there  was  the  risk  of  formidable  penalties 
if  he  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  when  in  point  of  law  the  seat  was 
vacant."  *  Mr.  Gladstone  became  sensible  of  the  difficulty  either  of 
taking  his  seat  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  or  of 
letting  the  Address  at  so  momentous  a  crisis  be  disposed  of  in  his  absence. 
"A  dissolution,"  according  to  the  sunnning  up  of  Lord  Selborne,  "  Avas 
the  only  escaix?,  and  I  have  never  doubted  that  this  was  the  determining 
cause  of  the  dissolution  of  January,  1874." 

Certainly  in  the  absence  of  some  strong  compulsion  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tactics  would  appear  extraordinary.  With  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  a  splendid  surplus  to  dispose  of,  he  undoubtedly 
might  have  carried  a  series  of  impoitaut  and  brilliant  financial  measures 
in  the  Session  of  1874.  It  is  always  fatal  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  an 
ebb  tide.  But  Mr.  Gladstoiie  disregarded  the  lessons  of  experience  and 
the  warning  of  the  bye  elections,  and  plunged  recklessly  into  one  of 
those  "unseasonable,  unskilful  and  precipitate  dissolutions  of  Parliament" 
upoii  Avliich  Lord  Clarendon  animadverts  in  the  commencement  of  his 
*' History  of  the  Rebellion,"  as  the  most  probable  source  of  "these  waters 
of  bitterness  we  now  taste." 

F.  W.  Hirst. 

•  Personal  and  Political  Memorials  of  Roundell  Palmer,  Earl  of  Selborne. 
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7E  are  indebted  to  a  relative  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  for  the  following 
description  of  the  statesman's  life  at  home  : — 

It  is  donbtless  trne  of  many  men  who  have  been  called  to  (ill 
important  posts,  and  the  main  part  of  whose  lives  has  been  spent  in 
the  fnll  glare  of  publicity,  that  their  pi-ivate  lives  have  been  simple, 
tranquil,  bright  Avith  family  love,  and  with  the  many  delights  of  home 
and  friendship. 

But    there    can    be  few    indeed   among  prominent    men    of  "whom  this 

could  be  so  truly   said  as  of  Mr.   Gladstone.     And  to  all  Avho   loved  and 

revered    him    this    is     a    matter    for     rejoicing.      Had    his 

Effects  of  a  Happy  home    life     been    less     happy,    we    may    be    very    certain 

Home  Life.  that  his  public  life  w^ould  have  been  far  less  vigorous, 
far  less  strenuous,  far  less  inspired  ;  his  powers  of  work 
would  have  been  reduced  by  half ;  his  buoyancy,  so  indomitable  under 
defeat,  would  have  given  way  ;  his  days  Avould  have  been  shortened  and 
his  achievements  curtailed.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  are  most  men  w^ho  live  into 
their  ninth  decade.  He  was  not  of  a  placid,  phlegmatic,  easy-going  tem- 
perament, of  the  sort  that  takes  life  easily,  and  can  bear  troubles,  especi- 
ally the  troubles  of  others,  with  equanimity.  The  French  formula  for 
longevity— "  Mauvais  coeur,  bon  estomac"— did  not  apply  to  him.  Indeed, 
in  his  case  it  was  rather  reversed ;  for  his  digestion,  though  admirably 
kept  in  order  by  gastronomic  precautions,  Avas  not  strong  by  nature, 
while  his  heart  w^as  intensely  alive  to  the  agonies  and  miseries  of  the 
world. 

With  his  naturally  "  vulnerable  temper,"  to  use  his  oavu  expression, 
and  his  sensitive,  highly  strung  nature,  he  would,  one  'may  rest  assured, 
have  suffered  more  than  another  in  body,  mind,  and  soul  amid  uncon- 
genial or  depressing  surroundings. 

It  was  by  his  hapijy  marriage,  in  1839,  Avitli  the  elder  sister  of  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  became  connected  Avith  HaAvardeu. 
His  first  visit  to  the  Castle,  as  another  Avriter  has  noted,  AA^as  in  the 
year  1835,  Avhen  he  Avas  invited  there  by  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Avhoni 
he  had  kuoAvn   at   Oxford.      As   long    as   his  father,   Sir    John  Gladstone, 
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survived,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  at  Fasqne,  Sir  John's  country  seat  in  the  county  of  Kincardine ; 
but  on  his  death,  early  in  the  fifties,  Hawarden  became  exclusively  their 
country  home. 

Mr.    Gladstone    was    deeply    attached    to    HaAvarden— more    so    rather 
than  less  because  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  position  he    occupied    there. 
Owing  to  heavy  financial  losses  that  befell   the    property 
within  a  few  years  of  his  marriage,  it  became  necessary,  A  Doutoie  Menage. 
in  order  to  keep  the    estate    together,   for    Mr.    Gladstone 
to    make    large    pecuniary    sacrifices.      He    and    his    wife    at    this    period 
undertook  the  expenses  of  the  household  ;  and  Sir  Stephen   Glynne,   the 
head  of  the  family,    who  was  unmarried,   resided  with  them. 

Most  happily  and  harmoniously  did  this  unusual  double  tnenage  Avork. 
Sir  Stephen,  the  gentlest  and  most  courteous  of  men,  respected  and 
beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Flint  for  many  years,  Avas,  of  course,  master  of  the  house,  while 
Mrs.  Gladstone  AA^as  its  mistress  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  neA^er  at  any  time 
occupied  any  other  position  than  that  of  honoured  guest.  In  one  part 
of  the  house,  it  is  true,  he  reigned  supreme — that  is,  in  his  oaa'u  study. 
For  many  years  he  occupied  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  Avith  a  northern 
aspect ;  but  in  the  year  1864  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Castle,  a  spacious 
library  Avitli  bedrooms  above  being  built  at  the  north-AA^est  angle  of  the 
house.  This  library,  like  its  j^redecessor,  Avas  ncA'er  knoAAii  in  the 
family  by  any  other  designation  than  that  of  the  "Temple  of  Peace." 
It  Avas  thus  distinguished  from  the  original  library — the  large  and 
cheerful  room,  looking  south  and  Avest,  Avitli  its  French  Avindow  leading 
into  the  garden  by  a  flight  of  steps  (a  faA'ourite  spot  for  photograxjhic 
groups).  This  room,  Avhich  is  lined  Avith  booksheU^es  on  two  of  its 
Avails,  has  ahvays  been  the  princiiDal  "living-room"  of  the  castle.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  oavu  books  have  never  intruded  themselves  into  the  Glynne 
Library,  but  filled  his  own  room  to  a  degree  best  expressed  in  the 
Avords  of  Scripture:  "pressed  doAA'n,  shaken  together,  and  running  over" 
— overfloAving  the  "  Temple  of  Peace,"  in  fact,  in  spite  of  most  ingenious 
economising  of  space,  into  the  adjoining  lobby,  Avliich  hence  acquired  the 
name  of  the  "  Chapel  of  Ease." 

True  to  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics,   IMr.  Gladstone,  having 
to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  house  in  a  limited   space  a  collection  of 
books    increasing    at    an    aA^erage    rate    of    1,000    volumes 
a    year,    devoted    to    the    question    as    thorough    and    con-    Mr.  Gladstone's 
centrated    an    attention    as    he    did    to    every    matter    he    Arrangement  of 
took    in    hand,    from    the    preparation    of    a    Budget    and      ^^^  Library, 
the   draAA"ing-up   of  an   Iiish  Land  Bill  to  the    hanging   of 
a  picture  or  the  utilising  of  the  blank  squares  of  a  sheet  of  postage  stamps. 
By  the  use  of  shalloAv  immovable  sheh^es  graduated  in  size,  of  projecting 
buttresses    capable  of    containing    books  on    three  of    their    sides    (not  to 
mention  A'arious  receptacles  on  the  floor    of   the  room),    he    contriA'cd    to- 
accommodate    something    like    ;")0,0()0    A'olumes    in  the    "Tenqjlc  of  Peace  ** 
and  the   "  Chapel  of  Ease."      Mr.   Gladstone  made  this  book-case  arrange- 
ment   the    theme    of   an    article    in    the    Aineteenth    Ceiifury,    and  in    his 
matchless    fashion    illuminated    Avith    interest    a    subject    AA'hich,    in    most 
hands,  AA'Ould  liaA'c  been  a  mere  matter  of  joinery. 
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The  transference  of  this  great  collection  of  books  to  St.  Deiniol's 
Library— at  which,  assisted  by  his  daughter  Helen,  he  worked  with  the 
utmost    energy,    placing    in    the    new    library-shelves    almost    every    book 
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with    his    own    hand  —  did.    of    course,    shear    the   "Temple  of  Peace"   of 
mnch  of   it    old    glories.      But    none    could    grudge    this  who    knew    \\ow 
long    it    had    been    his    desire    to    found    this    library    and 
present    it    to    Wales    for    the    use    of    her  students,    and 
especially  of  her  clergy.      He  used  to  hope  it  would   be  a 
specially   valuable    possession   to   the  Church    in    Wales    in 
the  event  of  Disestablishment  befalling  her.     And   nothing- 
could  have  cavTsed  him  more  gratification  than  to  knoAV  that  a  permanent 
building    to    contain  the  library  would   be  raised  as   one   of    the  nation's 
memorials  of  him. 

But  to  I'eturn  to  the  ''Temple  of  Peace."  Well  was  its  name  deserved. 
Here  everyone  was  welcome,  provided  he  observed  the  rule  of  silence  ; 
and  no  more  peaceful  shrine  for  reading  or  writing  could 
be  imagined.  The  shelves  were  open  to  all  on  condition 
of  an  entry  being  made,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose, 
of  each  volume  taken  out,  with  name  of  borrower  and 
date  of  borrowing  and  return.  Here  would  Mr.  Gladstone  be  seen, 
entirely  oblivious  of  anyone's  presence,  either  seated  in  his  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  or  of  late  years  extended  on  a  narrow  sofa,  buried  in  a 
book ;  or  writing  page  after  page  of  some  political  despatch,  without 
break  or  pause ;  or  in  the  window  by  the  door,  at  another  table,  consecrated 
to  Homer  or  to  theology,  engaged  Avith  equal  strenuousness  and  far  more 
delight   on    one  or    other  of    those    great  themes.     Here  one  was    always 
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safe  from  the  busy  linni"  of  family  or  village  affairs;  and  whatever 
plans  or  discussions  or  anxieties  Avere  in  agitation  without,  here  was  the 
reign  of  peace. 

We  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  explain  bi-iefly  the  family  arrange- 
ments' already  alluded  to.  By  a  sad  fatality,  both  Sir  Stephen  Glynne 
and  his  brother,  the  much  respected  rector  of  Hawartlen,  died  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  within  two  yeai-s  of  each  othei',  the  latter  in  1872,  in 
his  sixty-second  year,  the  former  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
The  baronetcy,  therefore,  became  extinct.  Under  Sir  Stephen's  will,  the 
Hawarden  estates  Avere  to  pass,  failing  male  lieirs  of  himself  or  his 
brother,  first  to  the  eldest  son  of  liis  elder  sister,  Mi's.  Gladstone,  fail- 
ing whom,  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  younger  sister,  Lady  Lyttelton. 

Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Stephen,  the  proi^erty,  after  due 
provision  made  for  the  Rev.  Henry  Glynne's  two  siu^viving  daughters, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone,  as 
the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Shortly  before,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  purchased  adjoining  estates,  consisting  of 
about  two  thousand  acres,  Avliich  he  lost  no  time  in 
transferring  to  his  son.  The  Avhole  of  these  arrangements  were  made 
subject  to  the  stipulation  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  were  to  have  the 
use  of  HaAvarden  Castle  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Thus,  in  her  present 
most    pathetic    double    bereavement,    reft  of    her  eldest    son    and  of    her 
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husband,  Mrs.  Gladstone  continues  to  occupy  as  her  own  home  the  beloved 
Castle    and    its    5rroinids ;     while    her    young    gr.andson,    whose    unfolding 

promise  brought  nuich  thankful  .ioy 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  years,  has 
succeeded  to  the  property. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen  presented  the 
living  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  son, 
then  a  hard-worked  curate  in  the 
l)arish  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth.  Albert 
Lyttelton,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Glad- 
stone's first  cousin  and  contemporary, 
was  for  several  years  one  of  his 
curates.  Eventually  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eldest  son  settled  with  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  new  house  which  he 
built  for  himself  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  village,  while  Miss  Glynne,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  rector,  has,  since 
her  father's  death,  lived  in  a  cottage 
ornee,  charmingly  placed  in  the  pai'k 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  Castle. 
Thus  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  have  "dwelt 
among"  their  '/own 
people."  Ever,  too,  have  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  Castle  been  opened 
Avide  to  friends  and  kindred  ;  and  who  among  them  all  can  ever  forget 
those  happy  visits  ?— whether  paid  chiring  the  height  of  some  political 
excitement,  or  during  periods  free  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  in  the 
spring  or  in  the  late  summer,  or  (as  in  long-past  days)  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  ball. 

As  at  uo  time  did  Mr.  Gladstone  occupy  the  position  of  head  of  the 
house,  his  own  daily  habits  were  little  affected  by  the  presence  even  of 
a  houseful  of  company.  For  fifty  years  and  more  it  was 
Beginning  the  Day.  his  invariable  practice  to  attend  Matins  at  the  parish 
church  every  morning  at  8.30  a.m..  regardless  of  Aveather — 
and  this  though  he  once  confessed  that  throughout  his  life  getting  u]) 
in  the  morning  was  a  specially  disagreeable  effort  to  him. 

Of  late  years  he  would  dro})  in  ou  his  Avay  at  the  rectory  to  drink  a 
cup  of  tea.  At  last,  when  both  were  well  over  eighty,  the  early  morning 
walk  became  too  severe  a  tax  upon  the  strength  of  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Glad- 
stone, and,  though  neither  would  have  consented  to  drive  for  his  or  her 
own  sake,  the  pony-carriage  was  submitted  to  by  each  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  And  finally,  they  were  persuaded  to  give  up  the  nearly  life-long 
practice,  and  to  attend  instead  a  five  o'clock  Evensong  three  times  a 
week.     This  was  continued  until  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  illness  had   begun. 

After  chiux'h  followed  the  family  breakfast,  often  enlivened  by 
brilliant  talk.  If  interesting  topics  Avere  started  the  party  Avould  linger 
long  round  the  bi'eakfast  table.  Perhaps  some  "contentious  matter" 
Avould  come  to  the  front,  and  if  the  oi^posing  party  had  tlie  courage  of 
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his  opinions  and  wonld  boldly  stand  np  to  the  veteran  of  a  hundred 
fights,  there  would  be  all  the  dexterous  sword-play,  the  rapid  cut-and- 
thrust,  the  weighty  argument,  the  incisive  repartee,  of  a 
miniature  House  of  Co)nmons  debate  ;  but  all  in  de-  Breakfast, 
lightful  good  humour.  Indeed,  while  granting  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  been  born  with  a  hot  temper,  all  who  knew 
him  at  home  will  testify  to  his  perfect  control  over  it.  Indignant 
he  might  be,  full  of  wrath  at  anything  that  appeared  to  him  base, 
cruel,  or  false— in  times  of  strain,  sensitive,  sometimes  stern  :  always 
desperately  in  earnest,  impetuous  in  speech— nay,  ijerhaps  he  might  have 
given  as  the  weakness  for  which  he  had  most  sympathy  (as  was  once 
done  by  another  man  of  somewhat  the  same  temi)er)  '"  strong  language." 
But  Avho  in  his  home  life  ever  knew  him  fail  in  courtesy,  in  self-control  ? 
Who  ever  heard  him  speak  sharply  to  a  servant  or  a  Avoman,  or  give  way 
to  irritability  or  fretfulness  ?  His  servants  loved  and  honoured  him,  and 
would  all  testify  to  his  habitual  consideration   and  kindness. 

After  breakfast  the  "Temple  of  Peace"  claimed  him;   and  he  seldom  or 
never  went  out  before  luncheon.     As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  desire  to 
utilise  every  moment  of  daylight  for  reading  and  writing 
grew  upon  him ;    and   many    were   the   expedients   resorted     The  Morning's 
to  by  Mrs.    Gladstone  to  inveigle  him  out  of  doors  before  work. 

the  best  of  the  day  was  over.     When  at  length  he   sallied 
forth,  fortunate  Avere    his    companions.     To   begin   with,    few  woods    and 
])arks,   even   of   more  imijosing  extent,  can   beat   Hawaiden  Park  and  the 
Boobery*   Wood   for  beauty.      There  is  all    the  charm  of 
unexpectedness   in  the   sudden   rising  of  the   hilly    country        Recreation. 
from  the  monotonous  flat  over  Avhich  the  traveller    drives 
from    Chester.      Very    soon    after    the    English  border    is    crossed,    Wales 
asserts  herself  as  a  land  of  romantic  hill  and  valley.      From  the  library 
Avindow  of  the  Castle   the  eye  travels   up   a   lovely   SAveep 
of    laAvn   adorned   Avitli    great    trees,    nearly    CA^ery    one   of    Tlie  Baauties  of 
AA'hich    is   lierfect   in  its   kind.      This   slope    is    croAvned    by        Hawarden. 
the    "  Old    Castle,"    the    remains    of    a    stronghold    dating 
from    the    days    of    ancient    Britain,    and    held    successively    by    Britons, 
Saxons,   aJid   Normans. 

The  AAalk.  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the  Castle  to  the 
church,  beginning  Avith  an  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  "Broad  Walk"  in 
the  garden,  is  singulailj'^  picturesque.  Emerging  from  the  garden  by  a 
door  in  the  AAall,  the  i)edestrian  finds  him.self  on  a  patliAA'ay  commanding 
a  A^aried  and  beautiful  A'iew  oAer  the  i)ark.  The  groiuid  falls  rapidly 
away  to  the  carriage  driAC  below,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  the  slopes 
ivre  coA^ered  Avith  bracken,  Avhile  magnificent  trees,  single  and  in  grouixs, 
foi'iu  the  chief  glory  of  the  scene.  The  abrupt  eminence,  croAvned  by 
the  "  Old  Castle,"  rises  on  your  left  as  you  pass  through  the  gate  ; 
and  the  line;  of  tin;  ancient  moat  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  beautiful 
])ath,  sometimes  dubbed  the  "Weg  Walk."  Avas  designed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  as  is  to  be  seen  fro^n  the  inscription  over  the  door:  "W.E.G., 
1853."  t 

*  A  corrn])t  ion  of  Bilberry. 

i'  By  an   unfortunate  error  of  the   stone-cutter   the  date  is   incori'ectly  given ;    it  should 
have  been  lHo2. 
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Nor  is  the  "  Weg  Walk "  Mr.  Gladstone's  only  title  to  fame  as  a  land- 
scape   gardener.      With   the   assistance  of   his    eldest    sou, 
Btr.  Gladstone  as  ^^'ho  still    more  excelled  in   all  such   country   pursuits,    he 
a  Landscape       planned    out  the    many    charming    walks    which  peneti'ate 
Gardezier.         ^j^g  j^ark  in  all  directions,  revealing  its  manifold  beauties, 
and    giving  endless  variety  to  walkers. 
Recollections    crowd    uijon    the    mind    of    happy   afternoons    when    Mr. 
Gladstone    Avould    at    length    tear    himself    from    his    books    and    do    the 
hoTiours  of  the  "  Lancashire  Walks,"  so  called  because  they  were  planned 
in    the    first    place    to    give    emi^loyment    to    the     Lancashire    operatives, 
thrown   out  of   work   in  the  terrible   times  of   the    Cotton  Famine   during 
the    American   Civil   War.     In    the    intervals    of    talk    upon    all    sorts    of 
topics    he  would    prove    himself    the  best  of    guides,   able    as    he  Avas    to 
tell    the  tale    of  all    the   improvements,    and   to   jioint   out   every   notable 
tree.     Mr.   Gladstone's  usual  walking  habits  wei'e  much  broken  into  when  he 
embarked   on  the   transfer  of  his  books  to  St.  Deiniol's  Library,   a  work 
that,  while  it  lasted,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  absorbed  his  energies. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  park,  near  Broughton  Brook,   is  the  scene  of  his 

famous    encounter    with    the    furious    cow,    supposed     by    some    malicious 

persons  to  be  more    or    less    legendary,   but  which    is    un- 

An  Adventure  in    deniably  an  historical  fact.     The  cow  had  strayed  into  the 

the  Park.         park,  and  had  been  enraged  by  being  piirsued  hither  and 

thither  by  her  owners.     Mr.  Gladstone,  meeting  her  on  the 

walk,   hit  at  her  with    his    stick    to    drive  her  off;    upon  which  the  coav 

promptly  charged  him  and  knocked  him  down.     Mr.  Gladstone,  aware  that 

if  he   got  up  she  Avould   infallibly  charge  him  again,   had  no  alternative 

but  to  drag   himself   backward   until   he   reached    the   shelter    of    a    tree, 

Avhere  he  had  to  remain  till  the  coav  grcAA^  tired  of  Avaiting  and  made  off. 

Mr.   Gladstone  Avas  somcAvhat  bruised  and  stiff,   and  had  to  rest  himself 

tAA'o  or  three  times  on  his  Avalk  home,   but  other Avise  Avas  in  no  Avay  the 

AA^orse  for  his  adA^enture.     On  his  return  he  said  nothing  about  it  for  some 

time,  and  many  AA'ild  Aversions  of  the  story  got  abroad. 

In    all    matters   of    AAOod-craft,   as    is    Avell   knoAvn,   Mr.    Gladstone    Avas 
keenly  interested.    A  lady,  paying  her  first  A^sit  to  HaAvarden.  and  having 
heard  much  of  his  jDroAA'ess  as  a  tree-feller,  expressed  her 
Tree-Felling.       surprise    at    finding    the     place    rather    OA'erstocked    than 
understocked  AA'ith  timber.     It  AAas,  in  fact,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  as  a  loA'er  of  trees  that  he  AAas  a  tree-feller.     He  loA^ed  CA^ery 
beautiful  tree  ;  but  he  Avas  severe  upon  those  that  were  in  process  of  decay. 
But  for  Mrs.   Gladstone,  he  AA^ould  haA^e  doomed  to   destruction  a   certain 
tree  on  the  laAvn  simply  because  it  Avas  not  AAorthy  of  its  glorious  neigh- 
bours.    Mrs.   Gladstone,  hoAA'ever,  successfully  championed,  in  this  case  as 
in  many  another,  the  cause  of  the  less  faAOured,  and  the  tree  in  question 
still  holds  its  place  among  the  rest. 

To  AA^atch  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  eldest  son  cutting  down  a  big  tree 
was  a  sight  worth  remembering.  Both  Avere  excellent  AA'ielders  of  the 
axe,  though  Mr.  W.  H,  Gladstone  perhaps  bore  off  the  highest  honours 
for  clean,  smooth  cutting.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  Avent  at  his  w^ork  as  if 
his  A-ery  livelihood  depended  upon  it ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  on 
one  of  his  rare  Avakeful  nights,  Avhat  banished  sleep  Avas  not  the  cares 
of  State,   but    the    fact  that  the  rising  of  the  Avind  disturbed  him  Avith 
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the  fear  that  a  tree  which  he  had  had  to  leave  half  cut  through  would 
be  blown  over  in  the  wrong  dii'ection. 

After   the    Avalk   would  come    the  delightful    gathering  round    the    fiv'e 

o'clock  tea-table  ;  an  hour  Avhen  new  arrivals  Avere  generally 

Afternoon  Tea.     due.     Everyone  was  put  at  their  ease  at  once  ;   none  could 

stay  at  the   Castle   without    feeling    themselves    welcomed 

by  hostess  and  host,  sons  and    daughters,   as    almost    jiart  and  parcel  of 

the  family. 

Tea-time  was  only  too  soon  cut  short  by  the  demands  of  the  post.     Dinner 

was    on    the    table    punctually    at    eight,    and    nobody    was    waited   for, 

unless    it   was    some    distinguished    stranger.      As    soon    as 

Dinner.  three  had  assembled,  Mr.   Gladstone  would  cry   "  Quorum  I 

Quorum !  "  and  march  the  little  party  in.     After  dinner,  his 

remaining  throughout  the  evening  in  the  library  was  rare ;  he  would  take 

the  freedom  of  the  guest  instead  of  properly  playing  the  part  of  the  host, 

and  Avould  disappear  into  the  "  Temple  of  Peace "  in  half  an  hour  or  so ; 

and  it  was  the  business  of  his  friends  to  start  topics  which  might  entice 

him  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  among  them.     Backgammon  would 

often  have  this  effect. 

As,  although  in  unbroken  health,  the  w^eight  of  years  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  his  desire  to  get  cpiit  of  public  duties,  and  as  he  often  expressed  it, 
"  not    to  end    his  days  in  contention,"   grew  stronger  and 
The  CraviDi;  for    stronger.     Once,  during  his  last  term  of  office,  while  walk- 
Retirement,       iug  with    a    relative,   something    was    said    to  him    of    the 
desirability    of    his  Avriting  some    notable    biography.      Ho 
replied    that   ■while    engaged    in    politics    it  was   impossible,    and   stopping 
short  he  said  with   strong   emphasis,   "You  know  I  would  get  out   of  it 
to-morrow  if  I  could." 

This  leads  us  to  note  his  keen  interest  in  many  things  outside  politics. 

Those  who  pictured  his  time  when  out  of  office  as  a  time  of  inaction,  little 

knew  the    man.      All   his    life  through  he  was    a  Avorker ; 

Politics  not  the     ^^^^    political  work  was    emphatically  not  what    he    loved 

First  of  his        best.      Indeed    for    politics,    qud    politics,    he    had    by    no 

Interests.         means    a    passion.       As    is  well  known,    the  desire  of    his 

heart  in  early  youth  was  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  it  was 

only  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  that  he  entered  upon  a 

Parliamentary  career. 

But  his  was  a  nature  of  which  the  guiding  principle  Avas  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  Avitli  thy  might,"  and  that,  for  no  lower 
motive  than  Duty  to  be  done  "  as  ever  in  [the]  Great  Task-master's  eye." 
Accordingly  he  took  up  politics  Avith  the  A'igorous  earnestness  that  ahvays 
distinguished  him  ;  though  he  only  loved  tlie  Avoi'k  Avlien  he  Avas  putting 
through  a  great  cause.  And  never  did  he  leave  office,  even  after  defeats 
that  cut  him  to  the  heart,  Avithout  finding  intense  refreshment  and 
joy  in  his  home  life,  AA'ith  its  A'ai-ied  interests. 

"  The  beloA'ed  physician,"  Sir    Andrew  Clark,   Avho   for  so  many  years 

enjoyed    and    deserved    Mr.    Gladstone's    confidence,    made 

Sir  Andr?w  Clark's    but  one  mistake  in  his  vicAV  of  his  constitution,  but  it  Avas- 

One  Mistake        ^^  great  one.      He   gave   it    as    his   oi)iiiioii   that    Avhen   Mr. 

Gladstone  retired  altogether  from  public   life  he  Avould  die 

from  AA'ant  of  the  long-accustomed  stimulus  of  political  Avork.   Mr.  Gladstone's 
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own  family  knew  better ;  and  Sir  Andrew,  liad  his  valuable  life 
been  spared  to  see  the  issue,  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge 
his  error. 

How  could  Mr.  Gladstone  miss  the 
stimuhi?  of  political  life  Avhen  there 
Avere  trees  to  cut  down.  Homer  to 
interpret,  Butler  to  edit,  old  and 
new  books  to  read,  religions  subjects 
to  treat,  St.  DeinioFs  Library  to 
create  and  arrange,  children  and 
grandchildren  to  care  for,  friends  to 
converse  with,  Hawai'den  interests  to 
promote  ?  As  soon  as  he  was  free 
from  office,  he  took  u})  some  literary 
Avork  or  other  with  enthusiastic  dili- 
gence. 

Friends  Avho  knew  him  intimately, 
both  in  public    and    in   ])rivate,   can 
testify   that     his     con- 
air.  Gladstone's      versation      was      even 
Talk.  more     brilliant,     more 

diversified,  more  de- 
lightful to  old  and  yomig.  when  he 
was  in  retirement  than  when  he  was 
in  the  thick  of  great  affairs.  At 
such  times,  his  friends  Avould  be  Avell 
aAvare  that  the  best  Avay  to   "draw" 

him  would  be  to  avoid  current  politics  altogether.  It  was  necessary  to 
be  prompt,  for  there  Avas  always  the  danger  of  his  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  pause  in  conversation  to  slip  off  to  the  "  Temj^le  of  Peace," 
Avherc  i^en  or  book  aAAaited  him.  Yet  if  one  had  the  good  fortune  to 
start  some  fi'uitful  topic,  how  great  Avas  one's  reward  ! 

And  how  Avide  AA'as  the  field  of  his  interests  and  of  his  knoAvledge  !  History 
—ancient,  modern,  English  or  foreign,  ecclesiastical  or  secular— literatm-e  in 
its  Avidest  sense,  theology  (upon  Avhich,  as  they  themseU'es  AAOuld  readily 
allow,  he  tow^ered  above  most  of  the  bishojos  on  the  bench),  biography, 
trade,  commerce— in  all  these  matters  lie  Avas  at  home,  and  to  each  and 
all  he  Avould  impart  A'ivid  charm,  ])artly  by  dint  of  his  brilliant  poAvers  of 
expression,  partly  by  his  own  keen  interest  in  things. 

His  entire  absence  of  self-consciousness,  and  the  manner  in  Avhich  he 
always  took  for  granted  the  capacity  and  sympathy  of  everyone  jjresent, 
gave  a  special  charm  to  his  conA'er.sation.  It  might  be  a  little  con- 
fusing to  a  yoinig  lady  in  her  teens  to  be  seriously  asked  on  Avhat  she 
founded  the  opinion  she  had  innocently  brought  forward  AAith  no  A-ery 
orderly  ai-ray  of  reasons  to  back  it,  or  to  the  cynical  man  of  the  world  to 
find  himself  fixcnl  by  the  eagle  eye.  and  expected  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
some  great  religious  or  ecclesiastical  argument.  But  it  Avas  fa.scinating  all 
the  same  :  and  though  the  scene  may  have  been  merely  the  family  tea- 
table,  with  tAvo  or  three  Aisitors  thrown  in,  such  talk  had  the  effect— 
and  this  Avas  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  su])reme  gifts  of  raising  people  of 
all  sorts  and   kinds  to  his  own  level  of  jnoral  since)  ity. 


sill    ANDllEW    CLARK. 
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It  iimst  not  be  supposed,  liOAvever,  that  in  his  home  circle,  or  any 
other,  he  was  always  at  high  flights  in  his  conversation.  His  intellect 
was  doubtless  great,  and  in  some  respects  subtle ;  but  there  was  to  his 
nature  what  has  often  been  noticed  in  the  greatest  men  when  they 
have  been  noble  in  character  as  well  as  great — a  child-like  side.  In  him 
there  was  niuch  that  was  in  the  best  sense  simple;  and 
His  "Simplicity."  it  was  the  simplicity  that  comes  of  a  pure  heart.  He 
delighted  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  children,  in  old 
jokes,  in  old  school  and  college  and  parliamentary  reminiscences— playful, 
minute,  and  astouudingly  accurate,  even  when  they  went  back  sixty  or 
seventy  years. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  way  of  putting  his  whole  mind  into 

wdiatever    he    was    about,   whether    small    or    great.     It    is    not    easy    to 

judge    exactly    between    the    good    and    the    harm    thence    resulting.    The 

harm  could  be  detected  in  a  certain  defective  sense  of  proportion  which 

was    characteristic    of    him,   and  which    often    caused    the 

A  Defective  Sense    matter  immediately  before  him  to  bulk    too    large   in  his 

of  Proportion.       gyg      <'  j;^^    \^^^    g^^    \y^^    blinkers    on,"    was    an    expression 

used    of    him    with    much    force   on    such    occasions.      Side 

issues,   risks,   the  feelings  of  friends,  the  ijrejudices  of  the  day,  the  lions 

in    the    path — all    would    be    either    ignored,    or    only    recognised    to    be 

thrust  aside,    when    he  had    some   great  end    immediately   in    view  ;    and 

thus  he  has    been  looked  upon   by   many  as  a  sort  of  Juggernaut,   who, 

to  attain  his  end,  would  drive  remorselessly  over  tlie  bodies  of  men. 

And  the  accvisation  is  so  far  true  that,  when  j^ossessed  by  a  great 
■conviction,  he  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  any  earthly  considerations 
whatever.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his  Juggernaut-car 
would  roll  over  his  own  personal  interests  as  relentlessly  as  over  those 
■of  others,  and  it  is  this  strong  characteristic  of  his  Avhich  makes 
those  Avho  knew  him  best  deny  that  there  was  in  him  any  "love  of 
power"  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  in  every  case  the  cause  that  he 
loved  ;    and  power  only  as  a  means  of  winning  the  battle. 

Upon    the    knotty   point    of    Mr.   Gladstone's    sense    of    humour    there 

has  been   great  difference    of  opinion,   some    asserting  that  he  had  none, 

others  that    he  had  a  great  deal.      The    fact    is    that    his 

His  Humour.  sense  of  humour,  as  another  contributor  to  these  pages 
has  noted,  was  an  uncertain  quantity ;  and  members  of 
his  own  family  have  been  known  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
beforehand  what  would  amuse  him.  The  lack  already  alluded  to,  of 
a  sense  of  proportion,  has  doubtless  to  be  taken  into  account.  Thus,  if  a 
jest  Avhich  otherwise  might  have  greatly  amused  him,  happened  to 
involve,  however  incidentally,  some  inaccuracy  of  statement,  he  would 
fix  his  whole  mind  on  this  unlucky  inaccuracy  and  fail  altogether  to 
seize  the  point  of  the  joke.  Again,  a  pleasantry  dii-ected  against  him- 
self seldom  amused  him,  and  this,  not  for  the  ordinary  reason  that  it 
wounded  his  amour  jirojj/'e  or  affronted  him.  He  was  not  thin-skinned 
in  that  sense,  for  he  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  humility,  and 
quite  free  from  pre-occupation  with  self.  But  such  a  jest  was  apt  to 
make  him  unhai)py,  and  he  would  cast  about  to  think  Avhat  he  had 
done  to  deserve  it,  to  the  great  confusion  of  face  of  the  hapless  relator, 
who  had  hoped  to  make    him  laugh.      It  must  also  be  allowed    that    he 
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"was    often    iuoi'dinately   amused   by   rather    poor    fun — such    as    children's 
hoyis  mots  and  the  like. 

On   the   other  hand,    no   one   who   heard    him    tell    anecdotes    could    for 
a  moment  doubt  his    possessing  a  faculty  as  well  as  a    sense  of  humour. 
In     choice     of    words,     in    dramatic    play    of     voice     and 
feature,    in    intense    a])preciation    of    the    point,    in    rising  His  story-telling 
to  the   climax,  he  excelled.     In   conversation   he   never  was .  .       Faculty, 
tedious,   never   heavy   in   hand.     Many  a   gi-eat    speech  can 
be    cited,    many  a    thrust    in    debate,    marked    by    tiue    wit — the    wit    of 
repartee,  of  antithesis,  of  irony,  of  sense  of  bathos.     Although  as  a  judge 
of   character    he    was    not    strong,   yet    when    the    lapse  of    time    had,   as 
it    were,    adjusted    his    focus,    he    could    most     incisively    sketch    off    the 
characters  and   peculiarities    of    old    colleagues    or    old    foes — as    when    he 
.said  of  one  of  these :   "In   attack  he  was  admirable ;    but    in    defence  as 
heljiless  as  a  beetle  on  it.^t  baek:'" 

A  very  striking  quality  in   him  was  his   elasticity.     The    text    already 
mentioned    as     one    that    dominated    his    life,     "Whatsoever    thy    hand 
findeth     to     do,     do     it     with     thy     might,"     Avas     in     him 
splendidly    combined     AAith    that    other    Christian    precept,    Elasticity  of  Ms 
"Be    not    anxious    for    the    morrow"    (R.V.).     He    worked      Temperament. 
with    the    eagerness    and    the   methodical   diligence   of    one 
who   felt  as   if  everything   depended   on   himself;   but   Avhen   he   had    thus 
done  his   very   best,    he   threw   anxiety  aside    and    never    worried    himself 
about  consequences.     Ho  might  be  deeply  grieved— that  is  another  thing  ; 
but  he  did  not  fi-et  oi'  lament  over  his  own    action    when    he    knew    he 
had    acted    to    the    best    of    his    judgment.      Thc^    reason    Avas    plain    to 
those  Avho  kne\A'  anything   of  his   inner    life.      The    OAerruling    providence 
and    loA'e    of   God    Avas    to    him    no    mere    theory,   no    cold    belief    of   the 
head  ;   it  Avas  the  motive-poAver  of  his  Avhole  being.     Thus  he  could,  Avith 
a    quiet    mind,   leaAe  consequences    to    God ;    and    thus,   A\dien    disappoint- 
ment,   defeat,   and    failure    befell    him    in    public  life,   or    sorroAV    entered 
his  home  circle,   he  never  lost   heart  or  faith 
or  hope. 

Next     Ave     Avould     speak     of     his     life-long 

habits    of    order  and    of    self-discipline.     Each 

minute    had     its    employment. 

Order  and         each    book     (of     the    many    ho 

Self-discipline,  j-ead  in  the  day)  its  ap- 
pointcul  hour,  each  papei-, 
lettei',  and  document  its  ])roper  j^lace.  He 
could  send  a  message  from  Downing  Street  to 
HaAvarden,  if  some  document  Avere  AAanted, 
Avith  directions  .something  to  this  effect:  "In 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  front  draAver  of 
my  business  wi'iting  -  table  you  Avill  find  a 
bunch  of  keys.  The  third  key  from  the  notch 
in  the  ring  Avill  open  the  loAA'est  draAA'er  in 
such  a  bureau.  In  its  right-hand  corner  you 
Avill  find  a  i)acket  tied  with  red  tai)e— docketed 
so  and  so:  take  out  the  fourth  paper  from  the  top,  and  forAvard  it." 
By  the  orderly  jnanagement  of  his  time  he  effected  an  all-round  economy 
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of  clays,  hotirs,  and  minutes  that  is  probably  unparalleled.  This  it  is 
that  explains  the  immense  auiount  of  reading^  that  he  got  through,  and 
also  his  astonishing  recollection  of  what  he  had  read.  Coupled  with  his 
financial  capacity,  his  habits  of  order  also  explain  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs.  He  once  told  a  friend  that,  having  for  many 
years  kept  strict  private  accounts  and  balanced  them  to  a  penny,  he 
found  it  unnecessary  at  last  to  keep  them  at  all. 

Among  his  rules  must  be  mentioned,  though  it  is  pretty  universally 
known,  his  Sunday  observance,  for  it  Avas  a  very  important  factor  in 
his  life.  Whatever  the  stress  of  work,  Sunday  Avas  always 
Suaday  Observancj.  kejjt  sacredly  as  the  Lord's  Day,  no  more  time  being  given 
to  business  than  Avas  absolutely  unavoidable  ;  no  secular 
books  were  read,  nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  morning  and  even- 
ing service.  A  young  secretary  once  gave  a  rueful  account  of  his  arrival  in 
Downing  Street  one  Sunday  morning  after  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  bed, 
hoping  to  find  breakfast  still  going  on,  and  of  being  immediately  walked 
off  at  a  brisk  pace  by  his  chief  to  a  rather  distant  chiirch  for  eleven 
"o'clock  service  Avithout  any  bi'eakfast  at  all !  no  suspicion  crossing  the 
Grand  Old  Man's  mind  that  anything  else  was  expected.  On  one  very 
cxcei^tional  occasion,  when  the  Budget  was  fixed  for  a  Monday,  one  of 
the  Treasury  officials  said  to  a  friend  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Gladstone 
hard  at  work  in  the  middle  of  the  i3revious  day.  The  friend  replied, 
"  Well,  I  will  ansAver  for  it  that  he  did  not  miss  church,"  and  sure 
enough  he  had  been  to  the  full  service  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  liad  only  Avorked  under  ijressure  of  sheer  necessity 
for  tAvo  and  a  half  hours  betAveen  the  services.  Apart  from  the  religious 
aspect  of  Sunday  observance,  the  boon  it  must  be  to  a  man  Avorking  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  Avorked  is  incalculable.  He  himself  attributed  to  his 
Svmdays  nuich  of  his  physical  health  and   elasticity. 

But  to  this  many  other  causes  contributed.  He  AA'as  a  living  proof  of 
the  amount  of  mental  labovir  that  may  be  got  through,  not  only  Avithout 
harm,  but  Avith  absolute  benefit  to  health,  by  dint  of  certain  simple  rules 
of  life. 

1.  Diet. — He  kept  his  sensitive  digestion  in  order  by  restricting  him- 
self to  plain,  Avell-cooked  food,  and  never  eating  Avhat  disagreed  Avith  him. 

Whatever  might  be  the  pressure  of  business  in  the  height 
His  Rules  cf  Life,   of  the  Session,  he  AA'as  hardly  CA^er  knoAA^n   to  dine  at  the 

House.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Avith  genius  all  her  own,  alAAays 
contrived  that  at  A\iiateA'er  time  betAA'een  eight  and  nine  he  might  turn 
up,  his  dinner  should  be  ready  for  him,  hot  and  dressed  to  a  turn. 
Doubtless  the  getting  aAvay  from  the  (morally  and  physically)  heated 
atmosjDhere  of  the  House  and  the  change  of  thought  and  scene  AA'crc 
distinctly  beneficial. 

2.  Wine. — Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  a  "moderate  drinker"  all  his  life. 
He  often  spoke  of  the  inordinate  quantity  of  Avine  tliat  people  AAcre 
expected  to  drink  in  his  young  days,  especially  at  election  times, 
and  the  great  difficulty  tiiere  Avas  in  eluding  the  bumpers.  As  in  other 
matters  of  diet,  he  liA^ed  by  rule  in  AAdiat  he  drank,  and  once  said  that 
as  he  grcAV  older  he  diminished  the  quantity.  The  subject  of  Avine 
interested  him  ;  he  was  fond  of  trying  different  varieties,  and  had  a  great 
liking  for  jDort.    Often  expectant  guests— especially  ladies — looking  forAvai'd 
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to  a  delightful  conversation  at  dinner,  would  be  sadly  disappointed  by 
finding  Mr.  Gladstone  launched  upon  the  topic  of  wine,  which  even  he 
could  hardly  raise  to  sublime  heights.  It  has  been  whispered  that  his 
taste  in  wine  was  not  above  criticism,  but  upon  this  point  it  Avould  be 
rash    to    express    an    opinion.* 

3.  Sleep. — Mr.  Gladstone  believed  in  the  possibility  of  forming  good 
habits  of  sleep  at  night.  He  secured  this  inestimable  boon  by  keeping 
some  book  at  his  bedside,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  and  treating 
of  something  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  subjects  occupying  his 
mind.  On  returning  from  the  House  in  the  small  hoiu's,  tired  and  excited, 
he  would  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  resort  to  this  reading  remedy,  which 
was  hardly  ever  known  to  fail  if  he  Avas  in  his  usual  health.  Until  his 
last  term  of  oflice,  when  he  had  to  husband  his  strength  more  than  ho 
had  done  befoi'e,  he  was,  as  a  riile,  downstairs  by  a  quarter  past  nine 
to  read  family  prayers. 

4.  Exercise. — When  a  young  man  at  school  and  college,  he  took  no 
great  pleasure  in  athletics ;  but,  as  all  the  woi-ld  knows,  he  ^vas  an 
enthusiastic  pedestrian,  and  a  very  fast  walker  until  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life.  Although  he  never  hunted  he  was  fond  of  riding,  but  gave  it 
up  after  a  rather  severe  fall  from  "  Firefly  "  (a  favourite  and  fiery  chestnut 
mare)  in  Rotten  Row  many  years  ago.  Shooting  he  also  relinquished 
after  the  gun  accident  which  cost  him  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  in 
1842.     Tree-cutting  he  did  not  take  to  much  before  middle  life. 

These  rules  and  habits  doubtless  were  important  factors  in  his  well- 
being  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  life-long  self-discipline,  rcdigious,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  Avas  the  most  important  factor  of  all.  His  great  brain,  as  has 
been  well  said,  appears  to  have  been  divided  off  into  compartments  ;  he 
could  turn  the  key  Tipon  one  set  of  subjects,  and  open  the  door  to 
another,  almost  at  Avill  Thus  he  never  woi-e  himself  out  by  hammering- 
all  day  long  on  one  string,  but  proved  in  his  own  case  the  great  truth 
that  in  diversity  of  occupation  and  change  of  thought  is  the  truest  rest 
to  the  mind.  When  he  took  a  holiday,  he  took  it  with  all  his  might ; 
but  inaction  was  no  refreshment  to  him.t 

The    same  self-discipline  came  to  his  rescue  in  times  of  private    as  of 
public  calamity.     He  felt  these  things  keenly,  but  at  the  call  of  duty  he 
was  ahvays  able  to  shut  them  away.     Once,  while  driving 
doAvn   to   the    House   Avith   a  friend,   allusion  Avas   made   to       How  he  bore 
the    death  of  an  old  and    valuetl    servant.     An    expression  Frivats  calamity. 
of  pain  passed  over  his  face,  and  he  said,  "Ah,  it  is  a  price 
I  have  to  joay  for  the  life  I  have  to  lead— I  must  not  allow  myself  to  dwell 
on  these  things." 

Among  the  main  causes  that  kept  him  in  such  sjDlendid  Avorking  order,  avc 

*  He  once  told  the  present  writer  that,  in  liis  younger  days,  lie  at  one  time  kept 
some  peculiar  Greek  wine  on  his  writing-table,  to  sip  while  at  his  work  ;  but  that  he 
very  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  most  unwholesome  habit  and  left  it  off.  Since  that 
time  he  never  drank  wine  between  meals.  He  said  that  if  he  had  ever  given  in  to  the 
temptation  to  use  alcohol  as  a  spur  to  the  hard-worked  brain,  he  would  have  been  lost. 

t  He  did  at  times  suHTer  from  overwork,  but  it  would  cause  internal  disturbance  or 
v.-akeful  nights  only ;  headache  was  unknown  to  him.  As  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  over- 
work declared  themselves,  he  was  kept  in  bed,  or  taken  abroad,  and  would  invariably 
and  rapidly  recover. 
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cannot  pass  over  the  loving,  vigilant  care  of  his  wife  and  children.    From 

the  moment  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Gladstone  realised  to  the  full  the  part 

she    had    to    play.       Hers    it    has    been,   not    so   much   to 

What  he  owed  to     Uo^iten  his    cares,  as  actually  to  remove  from  his  path  all 

his  Wife  and        cares    that   she    could   take   upon   herself.      And  from  their 

Children.  early    years     upwards    his     children     also    Avere     to    him 

fellow-helpers,   sources  of  joy  and   comfort.     Thus  we  end 

as  Ave  began,   with  the    family  happiness  that  had    so   much  to  do,  both 

directly  and  indirectly,  Avitli  his  long  and  glorious  career. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone's  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  Avhom  they  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two— a  little 
daughter  Avho  died  in  her  fifth  year,  in  1850,  and  their  eldest  son,  taken 
from  them  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  We  subjoin  the  names  of 
the  eight  children  : — 

1.  William  Henry,  born  June  3rd,  1840.  Married  in  1875  Gertrude, 
daiighter  of  the  twelfth  Baron  Blantyre.    Died  July  4th,  1891. 

2.  Agnes,  born  October  18th,  1842.  Married  December  27th,  1873,  Edward 
Wickham,  Head   Master  of  Wellington   College,  and  now  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

3.  Stephen  Edward,  born  April  4th,  1844.  Married  January,  1885, 
Annie,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  B.  AVilson,  surgeon,  of  Liverpool. 

4.  Catherine  Jessy,  born  in  1845,  died  in  1850. 

5.  Mary,  born  November  21st,  1847.  Married  February,  1880,  Rev.  Harry 
Drew,  now  Vicar  of  Buckley,  Flintshire. 

G.  Helen,  born  August  28th,  1849.  Late  Vice-Principal  of  North  Hall, 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

7.  Henry  Neville,  born  April  2nd,  1852.  Married  January,  1890,  Maud, 
daughter  of  Lord  Rend  el. 

8.  Heibert  John,  born  January  7th,  1854. 

William  Henry  Gladstone  sat  successively  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  Liberal  for  Chester,  Whitby,  and  East  Worcestershire  ;  and  for  a 
short  time  Avas  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  For  a  political  life,  hoAA'ever,  he 
had  little  predilection,  and  he  did  not  stand  again  for  Parliament  after 
the  dissolution  in  1885.  His  tastes  lay  in  other  directions.  He  was  an 
elegant  classical  scholar,  a  master  of  English  style,  and  an  excellent 
musician,  leaA'ing  behind  him  many  sacred  compositions.  Sir  Walter 
Parratt  Avrote  of  him :  "  His  taste  for  Church  music  seemed 
absolutely  uneiring  and  his  knoAvledge  of  the  best  music  in  all  schools 
minute.  .  .  .  Sevei-al  of  his  chants  are  in  our  selections.  .  .  .  He 
compiled  a  hymn-book.  It  is  the  only  one  I  knoAV  in  AA'hich  there  are 
no  bad  tunes." 

In  his  younger  days  he  AAas  a  Jioted  football  and  fives  player,  and 
later  on   a  deA^oted  and  fearless  Alpine  climber. 

Stei^hen  EdAvard  Gladstone,  after  some  years  spent  as  a  busy  London 
curate,  has  been  Rector  of  HaAvarden  since  1872,  during  Avhich  time  much 
admirable  parochial  Avork  has  been  done,  notably  in  proA'iding  district 
chapels,  and  not  less  so  in  multiplying  and  strengthening  the  Church 
schools,  Avhich  "  hold  the  field "_  oA^er  the  Avliole  extent  of  this  large 
parish. 
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Heury  Neville  Gladstone  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gellauder,  Ogilvy, 
and  Co.,  and  is  a  tliorongli  man  of  business. 

Herbert  John  Gladstone  was  suddenly  launched  into  public  life,  from 
the  peaceful  haunts  of  Keble  College,  where  he  was  History  Lecturer, 
in  the  exciting  days  of  1880  ;  when,  after  an  honourable  defeat  for 
Middlesex,  he  was  returned  for  Leeds,  a  seat  which  he  has  held 
ever  since.  He  was  Under-Secretary  at  the  Home  Office  in  his  father's 
last  Administration,  and  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
Government.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  an  admirable  speaker,  and  has 
made  special  study  of  Irish  and  social  questions. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S   FIRST    RETIREMENT,   1874-1870. 

Causes  of  the  Defeat— The  Situation  in  1874— Mr.  Ghxdstone  Resigns  Office— A  Forc- 
shadoAving  of  Retirement —  The  Retirement  Announced  — The  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill— The  Six  Resolutions— How  they  were  Received— Mr.  Gladstone's 
Successor— His  Private  Affairs  —  Death  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  — Mr.  Gladstone's 
Athletics— "  Is  the  Church  of  England  worth  Preserving  ?  "—An  Attack  on  Romanism 
— "  The  Vatican  Decrees  "—Manning's  Reply  and  Gladstone's  Rejoinder. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  had  undoubtedly  made  a  miscalculation  in  going  to 
the  country  with  a  promise  to  repeal  the  income-tax  *  ;  and  he  was 
surprised  and  mortified  at  the  result.  The  real  reason  seemed  to  have 
escaped  him.  To  the  working  classes  it  mattered  very  little  whether 
the  income-tax  was  abolished  or  not.  The  general  public  had  grown 
tired  of  domestic  reforms,  and  Disraeli  accurately  gauged  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment.  There  was  indeed  a  &erious  dearth  of  jingo 
material ;  but  he  had  contrived  to  divert  the  eyes  of  the  prom  Dcmestic 
country  from  the  schedules  of  the  income-tax  to  the  map  to  Foreign  Affairs, 
of   the    world,    and    more    particularly    to    the    Straits    of  •'^^'^*- 

Malacca,  where,  he  said,  the  Gladstonian  Government  had 
committed   acts  of    astounding  folly  and   ignorance  —  they  had  even  com- 
promised freedom   of  trade  Avith  China  and  Japan 

"  The  farmers  of  Aylesbury  gathered  to  dine, 
And  they  ate  their  prime  beef  and  they  drank   their  old  wine. 
With  the  wine  there  was  beer,  with  the  beer  there  was  bacca. 

The  liquors  went  round, 

And  the  banquet  was  crowned 
With  some  thundering  news  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca."  f 

Public  opinion  was  beginning  to  undergo  a  vast  change.  In  the 
previous  decade  there  had  been  little  or  no  national  interest  in  foreign 
countries.  Merchants  and  }nanufaeturers,  who  had  sijecial  knowledge 
of  foreign  markets,  kept  that  knowledge  carefully  to  themselves.  Ordinary- 
people  did  not  try  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  There  were  few  political 
upholsterers.  Even  editors  seldom  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  across 
the  Chaiuiel.  The  strength  of  England  Avas  respected  abroad.  At  home 
there  Avas  quiet  confidence,  but  no  enthusiasm  for  "stricken  fields." 
Gradually,  lioweAer,  the  miseries  of  the,  Crimean  War  faded  from  "ilie 
national  memory.  A  iicaa'  geneiation  Avas  groAving  u])  a\  ith  a  craA'ing  for 
excitement,  and  a  disposition  to  look  Avith  favour  at  the  flaming  Ijills 
of  a  theatrical  manager.  And  Disraeli  certainly  had  a  AAonderful  taste 
for  political  dis])lay.  Gladstone  had  none.  He  applied  Avhat  Pericles 
said  of  Avomen  to  foreign  politics.  "  Their  great  merit  AA^ould  be  ncA'er 
to  be  heard    of."  t.      His  feeling    is  exactly    rei)resented  by    a    description 

*  See  p.  .58U. 

+  This  squib  was  let  oil'  by  Mr.  (Jladstone  in  one  of  his  electioneering  speeches. 

t  See  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  at  West  Calder,  November  27th,  1879. 
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given  some  years  afterwards  of  the  state  of  things  which  lie  regarded 
as  ideal,  and  which  prevailed  when  the  Disraeli  Government  came  into 
power  in  1874.  "  They  fonnd  public  affairs  handed  over  to  them  in  good 
order.  There  was  no  discontent,  there  was  no  difficulty ;  care  and 
economy  had  been  exercised.  All  hectoi'ing  and  bragging  were  things 
cautiously  eschewed,  but  the  name  of  the  country  was  respected  through- 
out the  world.  Great  difficulties  with  Riissia  had  been  completely 
C'\'ercome  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  of  Lord  Granville ; 
and  though  in  America  there  was  the  payment  witnessed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  yet  in  so  doing  w^e  grounded  a  cordial  and  hearty 
friendship  with  forty  million  men  of  our  own  blood." 

The  difference  between  the  two  leaders  was  not  confined  to  foreign 
politics,  or  to  politics.  It  amounted  to  a  complete  antithesis.  It  comes 
out  in  their  rhetoric,  if  we  submit  them  for  a  moment  to  the  acrid 
judgment  of  the  satirist : — 

"  Let  Di^s^•aeli  ventilate  his  shams, 
And  sull  his  dupes  with  hollow  epigi'ams, 
Gibe   at  all  candour,  act  his  studied  part, 
And   mock  liis  friends  and  foes  with  equal  art. 
Let  Gladstone  sentence  upon  sentence  string, 
Pile  words  on  words,  on  periods  periods  llina:, 
And,  liighest  skill  which  human  power  can  reach, 
Convey  no  meaning  in  a  three  hours'  speech."* 

Before  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  Mr.  Gladstone,  following  the 
precedent  set  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  resigned  office.  At  the  sam3  time  he 
wrote  to  his  most  trusted  colleague,  Lord  Granville,  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Granvii^le, — I  have   issued  a  circular  to    nnembers   of   Parliament    of   the 
Liberal  party  on   the  occasion  of  the   opening  of  Parliamentary   business.     But  I  feel    it 
to  be   necessary  that,    while    discharging    this    duty,   I    should    explain 
.         what  a  circular  could  not  convey  with  regard  to  my  individual  posi- 
of  RetiremenT^    ^''*"^    '''^    ^^®    present    time.     I    need  not  apologise  for  addressing  these 
j^874.         '      explanations  to    you.     Independently  of  other  reasons  for  so    troubling 
you,   it    is    enougli    to    observe    that   you   have   very   long   represented 
the  Liberal  partj%   and  have  also  acted  on  behalf  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  For  a  variety  of  reasons  personal  to  myself,  I  could  not  contemplate  any  unlimited 
extension  of  active  political  service  ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  that  at  my 
age  I  must  reserve  my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of  all  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  at  no  distant  time.  The  need  of  rest  will  prevent  me  from  giving  more 
than  occasional  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present  Session. 

"  I  shovild  be  desirovis,  shortly  before  the  coinmencement  of  the  Session  of  187.5,  to 
consider  whether  there  would  be  advantage  in  my  placing  my  services  for  a  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  whether  I  should  then  claim  exemption  from  the 
duties  I  have  hitherto  discharged.  If,  however,  there  should  be  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that,  instead  of  the  course  which  I  have  sketched,  it  would  be  preferable, 
in  the  view  of  the  party  generally,  for  me  to  assume  at  once  the  place  of  an  inde- 
pendent member,  I  should  willingly  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  But  I  shall  retain 
all  that  desire  I  have  hitherto  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the  party,  and  if  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  should  think  fit  either  to  choose  a  leader  or  make   provision    ad   interim, 

*  Written  by  Thorold  Rogers  in  1872.  Compare  Robert  Lowe's  malicious  saying : 
"Putting  a  question  to  Gladstone  is  like  pulling  the  string  of  a  shower  bath." 
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with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the  present  year,  the  person  designated  would,  of 
course,  command  from  me  any  assistance  which  he  might  find  occasion  to  seek,  and 
which  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  tender." 

The  announcement  came  as  a  surprise.  And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
more  than  once  in  the  sixties  expressed  a  wish  and  even  a  determina- 
tion to  retire  in  time  to  devote  himself  to  stiidy.  Bishop  Wilberforce 
noted  in  his  diary,  May  6th,  1873:  "Gladstone  much  talking  how  little 
real  good  any  Premier  has  done  after  sixty :  Peel ;  Palmerston,  his 
work  all  really  done  before ;  Duke  of  Wellington  added  nothing  to 
his  reputation  after."  The  ex-Premier  had  no  taste  for  the  routine  of 
opposition  to  a  Ministry  which  had  been  elected  to  do  nothing,  and  which 
showed,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  laudable  anxiety  to  live  doAvn 
to  its  mission.  There  had  been  a  want  of  discipline  in  the  Liberal  party, 
due  mostly  to  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill.*  But  the 
prosjiect  of  the  loss  produced  dismay  so  widespread  that  even  the  most 
brilliant  mutineers  found  it  politic  to  affect  profound  regret  at  the 
success  of  their  own  sedition.  In  January,  1S75,  the  act  was -completed,  and 
the  resignation  announced  in  unmistakable  language.  "The  time  has,  I 
think,   ari'ived,"  Avrote  Mr.    Gladstone  once  more  to  Lord   Granville — 

"when   I  ought   to  revert  to    tlie    subject    of    the    letter    which    I    addressed    to    you    on 
March    12th.    Before    determining    whether    I    should    offer    to    assume    a    charge    which 
might    extend  over  a  length  of   time,   I   have   reviewed,   with    all   the 
care    in    my    power,    a    number    of    considerations,     both    public    and     rpr^     p  x- 
private,   of    which    a    portion,   and    these    not    by  any  means    insignifi-     announced   1875 
cant,    were   not    in    existence    at    the    date  of   that  letter.     The  result 
has  been   that  I  see  no  public   advantage   in   my  continuing  to  act  as 

the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  after  forty-two 
years  of  a  laborious  public  life,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  retire  on  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. This  retirement  is  dictated  to  me  by  my  personal  views  as  to  the  best  method 
of  spending  the  closing  years  of  my  life.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  on  which  I  have  heretofore  acted  ; 
and,  whatever  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  treatment  of  general  business,  and 
for  the  advantage  or  convenience  of  the  Liberal  party,  they  will  have  my  cordial 
support.  I  should,  perhaps,  add  that  I  am  at  present,  and  mean  for  a  short  time  tc 
be,  engaged  on  a  special  matter,  which  occupies  me  closely." 

By  the    resignation  of    its    leader  the    Liberal   party  w^as  placed  in   a 
difticulty.     No  great  question   was   before   tlie  country.     The   Government 
was    trying    to    "edify"    and    encourage    the    brewers     and     licensed    vic- 
tuallers,   and    to    discourage    the    spread    of    education,    by    small    instal- 
ments of   special   legislation   in  favour  of  the   "harassed"  interests.      But 
the    instalments  were   very   small    and    their    authors    were    very    timid. 
Under    these    circumstances,    out    of    the    many    possible    candidates    for 
the  leadei'shij)   of  the  party  in    tlu;    House  of  Commons — 
Ml'.     Bright,     Mr.    Forster,     Mr.    Robert    LoAve,    and     Lord     Mr.  Gladstone's 
Hartington — the    jmrty    decided,      without     affecting      en-         Successor. 
thusiasm    or    cieating    surprise,  to    select  the    last    named 
— while  Lord   Granville  was  recognised  as  the   titular  leader  of  the  whole 
party.     It    is    impoitant    to    remember,    in    view    of    future    events,    that 
Mr.   Gladstone's   resignation   was   quite   independent  of   Lord  Hartington's 

*  Mr.   Gladstone  intimated— too  late— just  before  the   General  Election,   his   willingucsa 
to  modify  clause  25,  in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  Nonconformists. 
2m 
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siiccessiou  to  tlio  leadership  in  the  Couinioiis.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
approved  of  the  election ;  and  a  cursory  inspection  of  Hansard  for  1875  and 
1876  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  left  Lord  Hartingtou  a  free  hand  and 
took  very  little  jiart  in  Parliamentary  debate.  His  criticism  of  North- 
cote's  finance  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule,  for  that  was  at 
the  request  of  the  party  leaders. 

Little  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  special  matter 
of   which  Mr.   Gladstone    spoke   in    Ids    letter   of    resignation.     Theological 

controversy    had    always     been     the    field     in    which    he 

The  "Special      best    loved    to     exercise    his    learning    and    his    casuistry. 

Matter. "  Even  here    his  mind   was   not    strictly   academical,   for  he 

was  not  content  to  exhibit  his  learning  and  dialectical 
skill  to  the  small  circle  of  unworldly  pedants  and  critical  specialists. 
He  would  have  liked  to  i^ersuade  the  House  of  Commons.  He  tried  hard 
in  the  session  of  1874  to  Avin  it  over  to  his  own  views  of  the  government 
of  tlie  Church  of  England.  His  failure  was  so  complete  and  conspicuous 
that  when  he  turned  his  attoitiou  to  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  he  decided  to  adopt  the  different,  but — if  popular  interest  and 
excitement  be  the  criterion  of  success — the  very  much  more  successful 
methods  of  the  pamphleteer. 

The  ParlianYentary  campaign  demands  first  consideration.  ArchbishoiD 
Tait    had     introduced    into     the     House     of    Lords     a    "Public    Worship 

Regulation  Bill,"   for  the    purpose  of  introducing  outward 

The  Public  Wor-    order  and  superficial  unity  into   the   Church.      It   was,  in 

sMp  Regulation    Mr.     Gladstone's    view,    a    "paltry,    narrow,    and    unfair" 

^^^  attempt  to  "bridle  a  particular  section  of  the  clergy."    He 

himself  wished  for  something  impossible— a  radical  reform, 
a  real  and  earnest  effort  by  members  of  all  parties  "to  decide  what,  in 
the  view  of  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  the 
principles  upon  which,  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  letter  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  can  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  progress  in  the 
Established  Church." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  was  made  when  the  Bill,  having  passed 
the  Lords,  came  down  to  the  Commons.  He  argued  against  the  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  undesirable  to  give  to  bishops— for  even  bishops 
might  be  indiscreet- the  power  of  rooting  out  local  usages  and  customs 
by  insisting  on  strict  uniformity  in  worship  where  the  rubrics  were  silent 
or  ambiguous.  Instead  of  the  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly  invited  the 
House  to  approve  the  following  Resolutions,  Avhich  give  a  good  view  of 
the  ideas  with  which  he  rushed  into  the  fray : — 

"  1.  That  in  proceeding  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Public 

Worship,  this  House  cannot  do  otherwise  than  take  into  view  tlie  lapse  of  more  than  two 

centuries   since  the  enactment  of  the  present  Rubrics  of  the  Common 

The  Six  Resolutions  Player-Book    of    the  Church   of  England  ;    the  multitude  of  particulars 

embraced  in   the  conduct  of  Divine  service  under  their  provisions ;   the 

doubts   occasionally  attaching  to  their  interpretation,   and  the  numbei 

of  points  they  are  thought  to  leave  undecided  ;  the  diversities  of  local  custom  which,  undei 

these   circumstances,  have   long   prevailed ;    and    the  unreasonableness    of  proscribing  all 

varieties  of  opinion  and  usage  among  the  many  thousands  of  congregations  of  the  Church 

distributed  throughout  the  land. 

"  2.  That  this  House  is  therefore  reluctant  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  single  bishop, 
on  the  motion  of  one,  or  of  three  persons,   howsoever  defined,  greatly  increased  facilities 
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cowards  procuring  an  absolute  ruling  of  many  points  hitherto  left  open  and  reasonably 
allowing  of  diversity,  and  thereby  tending  towards  the  establishment  of  an  inflexible  rule  of 
uniformity  throughout  the  land,  to  the  prejudice,  in  matters  indifferent,  of  the  liberty 
now  practically  existing. 

"  3.  That  the  House  willingly  acknowledges  the  great  and  exemplary  devotion  of  the 
clergy  in  general  to  their  sacred  calling,  but  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  disposed  to 
guard  against  the  indiscretion,  or  thirst  for  power,  or  other  faults  of  individuals. 

"4.  That  the  House  is  thei'efore  willing  to  lend  its  best  assistance  to  any  measure  recom- 
mended by  adequate  authority,  with  a  view  to  provide  more  effectual  securities  against 
any  neglect  of  or  departure  from  strict  law  which  may  give  evidence  of  a  design  to  alter, 
VFithout  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  spirit  or  s^^bstance  of  the  established  religion. 

"5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is  also  to  be  desired  that  the  members  of  the 
Church,  having  a  legitimate  interest  in  her  services,  should  receive  ample  protection  against 
precipitate  and  arbitrary  changes  of  established  customs  by  the  sole  will  of  the  clergyman 
and  against  the  wishes  locally  prevalent  among  them  ;  and  that  such  protection  does  not 
appear  to  be  afforded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 

"6.  That  the  House  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  concurrence  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  initiative  of  legislation  affecting  the  Established 
Church." 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  these  Resolutions  did  not  prove  at  all 
attractive    in     a     House    of     Tories,     opportunistic    Conservatives,     timid 
Whigs,    indifferent    Liberals,     and    revolutionary    Radicals. 
The    last,    as    a    writer    in    the    BritisJi    Qucu-terly    Revieiv     How  they  were 
jDointed    oiit    at    the    time,    wished    not    to    amend    but    to         Received, 
end    the    Establishment.      The    Whigs    wanted    to    keep    a 
tight    hold   on  the  clergy.      They  believed  in  roligion-for  the  people— as 
a  useful  instrument  of  order.    They  were  afraid  that  in  trying  to  mend, 
Mr.    Gladstone    would    break    the    old    kettle    miintentionally,    as    he    had 
broken  it  intentionally  in   Ireland.      Mere  cynics  sneered  at  the  religious 
fervour  of   the  Resolutions.      "  The   great  body    of   the    Tories  looked  on 
in    silent    amazement,"    and    voted     solidly    with     their    leader    when    he 
told  them   that  Mr.    Gladstone  was    attacking  Protestantism    and    trying 
to  upset  Avhat  had  been  ordered  and  settled    upon  the  best  foundations 
by  good  Queen   Bess.      Plainly  Mr.  Gladstone  was  isolated.     "  His  loyalty 
he  kept,  his  love,   his  zeal " ;  but  numbers   wrought,  and  the  Resolutions 
were  withdrawn. 

Defeated  in  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  recess,  transferred  the 
controversy  to, the  Conteniporar)/  Rcrleiv*  in  which  he  contended  for 
the  proposition  that  aa  here  external  usages  have  become 
subjects  for  contention,  and  that  contention  is  carried  to  On  Ritualism,  1874. 
issue  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  field  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily widened.  Ritualism  is  defined  as  "  the  caricature  of  the 
beautiful."      But    "  the  marriage  of    the  outward  ijervades  the  luiiverso,'' 

*  October,  1874,  "Ritual  and  Ritualism."  One  striking  passage  stands  apart,  and  is 
susceptible  of  quotation  :— "  True  indeed  it  is  that  the  tire,  meant  to  warm,  may  burn  us ; 
the  light,  meant  to  guide,  may  blind  us;  the  food,  meant  to  sustain,  may  poison  us;  but 
fire  and  light  and  food  are  not  only  useful,  they  are  indispensable.  And  so  it  is  with 
that  universal  and  perpetual  instinct  of  human  nature  which  exacts  of  us,  that  the  form 
given  externally  to  our  thoughts  in  words  and  act  shall  be  one  approjiriate  to  their 
substance.  Applied  to  the  circle  of  civilised  life,  this  principle,  which  gives  us  ritual 
jn  religion,  gives  us  the  ceremonial  of  Courts,  the  costume  of  Judges,  the  uniform  of 
regiments,  all  the  language  of  heraldry  and  symbol,  all  the  hierarchy  of  rank  and  titles, 
anil  which,  descending  througli  all  classes,  presents  itself  in  the  badges  and  the  bands  of 
Foresters'  and   Shepherds'  Clubs  and  Benefit   Societies." 
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and  the  imdesirability  of  the  extreme  should  not  bhnd  us  to  the  necessity 
of  the  mean. 

Mr.  Gladstone  found  at  the  close  of  his;  arduous  Premiership— and  this, 
no  doubt,   strengthened  him    in    his    decision    to    retire— that    his    private 

affairs  were  in  some  confusion.  His  brother-in-law,  Sir 
His  Private  Affairs.  Stephen     Glynne,    had     many    remarkable    qualities.      His 

memory — even  more  wonderful,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion, 
than  that  of  Macaulay— was  charged  with  minute  and  multitudinoiis 
details  of  ecclesiology.  He  knew  something  about  almost  every  parish 
in  England,  and  could  usually  give  from  memory  not  only  notes 
upon  the  bells  and  architecture  of  any  parish  church,  but  also  the 
position  and  size  of  the  parsonage,  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the 
approximate  population  of  the  parish,  and  even  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  railway  station.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  say  that  in  his  first 
Ministry  he  had  found  Sir  Stephen's  knowledge  very  valuable  in  filling 
up  Crown  livings.  Unfortunately,  the  baronet's  business  qualities  were 
not  eqvial  to  his  memory.  He  got  into  difficulties  early  by  trusting  an 
untrustworthy  agent.  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  rescue,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  which  have  been  set  out  in  the  preceding  chapter.*    Sir 

Stephen    Glynne    died    suddenly    on    the    17th   June,   1874, 

Deatii  of  Sir       and    Mr.    Gladstone,    on    going    into    his    affairs,   found  it 

Stephen  Glynne.    desirable  to   make   certain    retrenchments    in    his    London 

establishment.  Early  in  the  following  summer  his  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  china  were  sold  by  auction.  His  London  residence, 
11,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  was  disposed  of  about  the  same  time. 

The  need  of  comparative  repose  and  the  craving  for,  not  idleness — 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  idle— but  a  change  of  work,  afforded  another 
reason  for  retirement  from  political  life.  He  regarded  a  healthy  body 
as  necessary  to  a  healthy  mind,   and  paid  almost  as   much  attention  to 

physical    as    to    mental    recreations.     It    would,    therefore, 

Mr.  Gladstone's     be  a   grave   omission,   in   recording    the    transitions    of    his 

Athletics.  intellectual    activity    from    finance  to    Ritualism,   or    from 

Ritualism  to  Vaticanism,  to  forget  altogether  the  chronicle 
of  his  physical  recreations.  Although  not  distingviished  at  school  as 
either  a  Tvet  or  a  dry  bob,  Mr.  Gladstone  eventually  became,  in  his 
way,  a  great  athlete. t  He  always  talked  fast  and  far,  and  thought 
Avalkiug  the  best  of  exercises.  He  was  fond  of  stiff'  walks  ui^hill,  but 
never  could  look  down  a  precipice.  He  would  have  disliked  an  Alp  as 
much  as  a  dangerous  London  crossing.  He  shot,  as  we  have  seen, 
till  he  shot  a  finger  off ;  but  he  was  not  a  very  keen  sportsman. 
"  Vous  aimez  la  chasse,  mais  pas  beaucoup,"  was  the  comment  of  a 
famous  French  phrenologist.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  struck  by  the  accuracy 
of  the  interpretation.  It  Avas,  he  said,  the  exact  truth.  Strangely 
enough,  he  never  learned  to  swim.  This  is  extraordinary,  considei'- 
ing  his  splendid  chest ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  determination  and 
perseverance.  But  he  tried  repeatedly,  and  failed.  As  a  young  man, 
he    was    extremely    fond    of     the    practice     of     turning ;  I     but    at    the 

*  See  pp.  591,  593. 

t  He  played  both  cricket  and  football  as  a  boy,  and  believed  himself  to  have  been  in 
the  second  eleven  at  Eton. 

X  See    address    to  the   Turners'   Company,    February  IGth,   1877. 
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period  with  wliicli  tliis  cliapter  is  concerned,  and  for  many  years  after- 

Avards,   liis    favourite  exercise,   as  all  the  world   knows,    was    tree-felling. 

*'  My  experience,"   he   once  said,  "  is  that  the   oak,  though  very  hard,   is 

not  a    bad    tree  to  cut,    for  the    grain    breaks    off    easily, 

and    does    not    cling    to    the    axe.     Beech    is    far    tougher ;       Tree-feliing. 

that  and  ash  being  the  two  most  difficult  to  fell  of  our 

English  trees,   on  account  of  their  bending  to   the   axe.     Ash    is    subject 

to  fracture  in  felling,   and  I  have    a    splinter  of    ash    that    broke    off'    in 


WITH    UIS    A.\E    i^LUNG    OVER    HIS    SHOULDER  "  (p.   C14). 


this  way,  in  my  oAvn  experience,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
l)leasantest  timber  to  cut  is  Sjianish  chestnut,  because  it  comes  away 
so  freely,  the  grain  breaking  easily.  Yew  is  the  most  horrible  to  cut 
of  all  forest  trees."  Mr.  Gladstone's  interest  in  forestry  began  in  18(51, 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  the  fifth  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  found 
it  necessary  as  trustee  to  supervise  the  management  of  a  large  wood- 
land pro])erty.  Instead  of  trusting  to  agents,  he,  with  character- 
istic thoroughness,  straightway  applied  himself  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  forestry. 

An  interesting  account  of  ^Ir.   Gladstone  as  a  woodman  appcareil  iji  a 
Liverpocjl  i)aper  of  187f : — 
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"  Two  hours  before  a  mcetiug  at  Hawarden  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  busy  felling  trees.  For  a  portion  of  two  days  he  has  been  wielding  the 
axe  upon  a  large  tree  in  a  lane  at  the  outskirts  of  Hawarden  village,  and  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  to  the  ground  late  yesterday  afternoon.  Those  Avhosaw  him  say  that  he  went 
to  work  in  true  woodman  fashion,  with  his  braces  thrown  off  behind  Iiim  and  his  shirt 
collar  unfastened.  After  completing  his  task,  he  Avalked  home  Avith  his  axe  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  two  hours  afterwards  was  at  the  meeting,  looking  not  tired  and  weary, 
but  quite  refreshed." 

In  the  Contemporary  Revieiv  for  July,  1875,  Mr.   Gladstone  retui'ned  to 
tlieological  controversy,   which  might  now,  he   thought,    be  carried  on  in 
a  more  dispassionate  mood  :    "  The  season  is  now  tranquil : 
"Is  the  Church  of  the   furnace,   no  longer  fed    by    the  fuel  of  Parliamentary 
England  worth    contentions    among     the    higher    authorities,     has     groAvn 
Preserving  ?  '      gooj^  a^d  may  be  approached  with  safety,  or  at  least  with 
diminished    risk."       Mr.    Gladstone's    attitude    in    1874    had 
won   him  the  enthusiastic    approbation    of   the    Ritualistic  section  of  the 
Church  of  England.     He  therefore  took  this  opportunity  of  putting  him- 
self right  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  : — 

"Those  who  opposed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  in  1851,  in  some  cases  had  for  their 
reward  (as  I  have  reason  to  know)  paragraphs  in  'religious'  newspapers,  stating  circum- 
stantially that  they  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  Those  who  questioned  the  Public 
Worship  Act,  in  1874,  w^ere  more  mildly,  but  as  summarily,  punished  in  being  set  down 
as  Ritualists.  In  the  heat  of  the  period,  it  would  have  been  mere  folly  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  the  '  ticketing,'  or  classification.  Perhaps  it  may  now  be  allowed  me  to  say 
that  I  do  not  approach  this  question  as  a  partisan.  Were  the  question  one  between 
historical  Christianity  and  systems  opposed  to  or  divergent  from  it,  I  could  not  honestly 
profess  that  I  did  not  take  a  side.  But,  as  regards  ritual,  by  which  I  understand  the 
exterior  form  of  Divine  Worship,  I  have  never,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  been,  employed 
in  promoting  its  extension ;  never  engaged  in  any  either  of  its  general  or  its  local  con- 
troversies. In  the  question  of  attendance  at  this  church  or  that,  I  have  never  been 
governed  by  the  abundance  or  the  scantiness  of  its  ritual,  which  I  regard  purely  as  an 
instrument,  aiming  at  an  end ;  as  one  of  many  instruments,  and  not  as  the  first  among 
them." 

The  wi'iter  then  proceeded,  after  a  very  learned  and  well  -  balanced 
discussion  of  the  relative  exjDediencies  of  the  Northern  and  Eastward 
positions,  to  put  the  question  which  formed  the  title  of  his  article,  "  Is 
the  Church  of  England  worth  preserving  ?  "  He  thought  that  Disestablish- 
ment Avas  at  hand  unless  legislation  and  litigation  Avere  stayed.  There 
Avas  a  disposition  among  some  "to  deny  the  members  of  the  National 
Church  the  commonest  priv^ileges  belonging  to  a  religious  communion," 
and  a  rencAval  of  scenes  and  occurrences  like  those  of  the  session  of 
1874  "vvould  involve  "not  only  pain,  but  degradation."  To  avoid  mis- 
apprehension the  writer  summed  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following 
l)roi30sitions : — 

"  1.  The  Church  of  this  great  nation  is  worth  preserving,  and  for  that  end  much  may  well 
be  borne.  2.  In  the  existing  state  of  minds  and  of  circumstances,  preserved  it  cannot  be, 
if  we  now  shift  its  balance  of  doctrinal  expression,  be  it  by  any  alteration  of  the  Prayer 
Book  (either  way)  in  contested  points,  or  be  it  by  treating  ruln-ical  interpretations  of  the 
matters  heretofore  most  sharply  contested  on  the  basis  of  doctrinal  significance.  3.  The 
more  we  trust  to  moral  forces,  and  the  less  to  penal  proceedings  (which  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  exclusive  one  of  the  other),  the  better  for  the  Establishment,  and  even  for  the  Church. 
4.  If  litigation  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  remain  Avithin  the  bounds  of  safety,  it  is  highly 
requisite  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  repression  of  such  proceedings  as  really  imply 
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unfaithfulness  to  the  national  religion.  5.  In  order  that  judicial  decisions  on  ceremonial 
may  habitually  enjoy  the  large  measure  of  authority,  finality,  and  respect,  which  attaches 
in  general  to  the  sentences  of  our  courts,  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  uniform 
regard  to  the  rules  and  results  of  full  historical  investigation,  and  should,  if  possible, 
allow  to  stand  over  for  the  future  matters  insufficiently  cleared,  rather  than  decide  them 
upon  partial  and  fragmentary  evidence," 

Mr.  Gladstone's  two  papers  were  reprinted  in  a  revised  form  under  the 
title  of  "The  Church  of  England  and  Ritualism,"  The  autlior  seems  to 
have  expected  that  the  odium  theologictmi  which  had  raged  so  violently 
in  Parliament  would  abate  in  the  recess.  But  a  paragraph  in  the  first 
article  had  lit  the  flames  of  a  far  Avider  and  more  devouring  con- 
flagration. Mr.  Gladstone  was  discussing  the  question  whether  a  handful 
of  English  priests  Avere  or  were  not  engaged  in  a  hopeless  and  visioiiary 
effort  to  Romanise  the  Church  and  the  people  of  England  : — 

"At  no   time  since  the  sanguinary    reign   of   Mary  has   such   a   scheme   been  possible. 
Bvit,   if  it  had  been  possible   in  the   seventeenth  or   eighteenth    centuries,   it   would    still 
have    become  impossible  in    the    nineteenth ;    Avhen   Rome  has    substi- 
tuted for  the  proud    boast  of  semper    eadein  a  policy   of  violence  and 
change   in   faith;    when  she  has  refurbished  and  paraded  anew    every     "Komani  in°^ 
rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to  have  disused  ;    when  no  one  can 
become    her    convert    without    renouncing  his    moral  and  mental  free- 

<lom,  and  p?ocinf/  his  civil  loi/alti/  and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another ;  and  when  she 
has  equally  repudiated  modern  thought  and  ancient  history.  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue  of  her  crusades  in  England,  and  this  although  I  do 
not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of  mischief." 

Many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Roman  Catholic  friends  expostulated  with 
him  about  this  passage;  and,  as  he  afteiwards  admitted,  he  Avould,  if  he 
had  been  thinking  of  addressing  them,  have  avoided  "  the  seeming 
roughness"  of  some  of  his  expressions.  The  Roman  Catholics  at  once 
fastened  upon  the  Avords  Avliich  haA^e  been  italicised,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
Avas  called  upon  to  Avithdraw  the  imputation  Avhich  he  had  made  upon 
the  loyalty  of  a  considerable  section  of  his  fellow  subjects. 

In  the  sense  intended  by  the  biographer  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Mr. 
Gladstone  AAas  no  doubt  at  this  time  in  a  "dangerous  mood."  With 
English  Roman  Catholics  of  the  old  type,  and  Avitli  the  section  of  the  Roman 
Church  represented  by  Dr.  Dollingei-  and  Lord  Acton,  he  had  aluays  been 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  if  not  of  doctrinal  sympathy.  But  they 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  Vatican  : — 

"The  decrees  of  the  present  ^icrilous  Pontificate  have  been   passed   to  favour  and   pre- 
cipitate prevailing  currents  of  opinion   in  the   ecclesiastical  world  of  Rome.     The   growth 
of    what    is    often    termed    amongst    Protestants    Mariolatry,   and    of 
belief   in   Papal  Infallibility,  was  notorioxisly   advancing,  but,    it  seems, 
not    fast    enough  to  satisfy   the    dominant  party.      To  aim   the  deadly  Decrees 

blows  of  1854  [Decree  of   the   Immaculate  Conception]  and  1870  [Decree 
of    Papal    Infallibility]    at    the    old    historic,     scientific,    and     moderate 
school  was  surely  aji   act  of  violence  ;    and  with   this  censure   tiie  proceeding   of  1870  has 
actually  been   visited   bj^   the    fii'st   living  theologian  now  within   the  Roman    communion 
(Cardinal  Newman)." 

These  AA'ords  are  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  famous  pam]ihlet,  "The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,"  of  Avhicli  no  less 
than  150,000  copies  Avei-e  sold  in  England  alone.  A  compk^te  catalogue  of 
the  different  editions,  translations,  and  rejoinders  Avould  fill  scA'eral  pages 
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It  seemed  to  many  Liberals  that  the  author  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  had  relapsed  somehow  from  au  attitude  of 
absolute  toleration.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  Avas  succinct  and 
plain:  "  Of  what  the  Liberal  party  has  accomplished  byword  or  deed 
in  establishing  the  full  civil  equality  of  Roman  Catholics,  I  regret 
nothing  and  I  recant  nothing."  Still,  the  writing  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
was  published  in  November,  1874,  has  to  be  explained,  and  from  the 
political  standpoint  the  subjoined  passage  is  full  of  interest  and 
irnportance : — 

"  The  great  change  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  position 
of  Roman  Catholic  Christians  as  citizens  reached  its  consummation  and  came  into  full 
operation   in  July,  1870,  by  the  proceedings  or  so-called   decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

"Up  to  that  time,  opinion  in  the  Roman  Church  on  all  matters  involving  civil  liberty, 
though  partially  and  sometimes  widely  intimidated,  was  free  wherever  it  was  resolute. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  heresy  was  often  extinguished  in  blood,  but  in  every  Cisalpine 
country  a  principle  of  liberty,  to  a  great  extent,  held  its  own,  and  national  life  refused  to 
be  put  down.  Nay,  more,  these  precious  and  inestimable  gifts  had  not  infrequently  for 
their  champions  a  local  prelacy  and  clergy.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  cursed  from 
the  Papal  throne,  were  the  work  of  English  Bishops.  Stephen  Langton,  appointed 
directly,  by  some  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
birry,  headed  the  barons  of  England  in  extorting  from  the  Papal  minion  John,  the  worst 
and  basest  of  all  our  sovereigns,  that  Magna  Charta  which  the  Pope  at  once  visited  with 
his  anathemas.  In  the  reign  of  Heni-y  VIII.,  it  was  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
first  wrote  against  the  Papal  domination.  Tunstal  was  followed  by  Gardiner ;  and  even  the 
recognition  of  the  Royal  Headship  was  voted  by  the  clergy  not  under  Cranmer,  but  under 
his  unsuspected  predecessor  Warham.  Strong  and  domineering  as  was  the  high  Papal 
party  in  those  centuries,  the  resistance  was  manful.  Thrice  in  history  it  seemed  as  if 
what  we  may  call  the  Constitutional  party  in  the  Church  was  about  to  triumph  ;  first,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Council  of  Constance  ;  secondly,  when  the  French  Episcopate  was  in 
conflict  with  Pope  Innocent  XI.  ;  thirdly,  when  Clement  XIV.  levelled  with  the  dust  the 
deadliest  foes  that  mental  and  moral  liberty  have  ever  known.  But  from  Julj%  1870,  this 
state  of  things  has  passed  away,  and  the  death-warrant  of  that  Constitutional  party  has 
been  signed  and  sealed,  and  promulgated  in  form." 

The  pamphlet  drew  replies  from  Archbishop  Manning,  Dr.  Newman, 
and  many  others.     Manning,    Avriting  in  the   Neiv    York   Herald,    asserted 

that  the  publication  of  "The  Vatican  Decrees"  was 
Manning's  Reply,  the    first    event    which    had     "  overcast    a    friendship    of 

forty-five  years."  In  an  appendix  to  a  second  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "Vaticanism,"  Mr.  Gladstone  described  this  statement  as 
an  astonishing  error.  After  Manning's  submission  to  the  Roman  Church, 
their  friendship,  he  thought,  could  not  be  said  never  to  have  been 
overcast.  Manning  demanded  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an  explanation :  "  My 
act  in  1851,"  he  Avrote,  "may  have  overcast  your  friendship  for  me.  It 
did  not  overcast  my  friendship  for  you,  as  I  think  the  last  years  have 
shown."    To  this  Mr.   Gladstone  replied : — 

"11,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

"25th  February,  1875. 
"My  dear  Archbishop  Manning,— As  far  as  your  question  is  concerned,  i-eni  acu 
tetigisti.  It  did,  I  confess,  seem  to  me  an  astonishing  error  to  state  in  public  that  a 
friendship  had  not  been  overcast  for  forty-five  years  until  now,  which  your  letter 
declares  has  been  suspended  as  to  all  action  for  twelve.  I  doubt  not  you  failed  to 
perceive  that  your  inaccurate  assertion  operated  to  sustain  the  insidious  and  painful 
charges  made  against  me,  that  I  had  suppressed  my  opinions  on  the  Vatican  Council 
until  I  had  no  longer  the  Roman  Catholic   vote  to  gain  or  lose. 
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"I  wonderpfl,  too,  at  your  forgetting  that  durina;  the  forty-five  years  I  liad  been 
charged  by  you  with  doing  the  work  of  Antichrist  in  regard  to  the  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope.     In  regard  to  the  Vatican  Decrees,  I  could  do  no  worse. 

"Of  this  I  had  written  an  explanation,  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  public  discussion;  I  struck  it  out,  and  substituted  the  present 
undoubtedly  rather  enigmatical  protest. 

"In  this  explanation  I  said,  and  now  repeat,  I  am  quite  sure  you  did  not  see  the 
effect  of  your  stat anient   upon   my  honour;    also    that    the    charge   about  Antichrist    had 


earnest ;    indeed,    I    believe    I 


your 
given    and    could    give"   no    offence    as    between    men    in 
retorted  it. 

"Our  differences,  my  dear  archbishop, 
are,  indeed,  profound.  We  refer  them,  I 
suppose,  in  humble  .silence,  to  a  Higher 
Power.  We  have  both  also,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, cherished  as  wedl  as  we  could  the 
recollections  of  the  Past.  They  probably 
restrained  your  ])en  Avhen  you  lately 
wrote ;  they  have  certainly  and  greatly 
restrained  mine.  Yo\i  assured  me  once 
of  your  prayers  at  all,  and  at  the  most 
solemn,  times.  I  received  that  assurance 
with  gratitude,  and  still  cherish  it.  As 
and  when  they  move  upwards,  there  is 
a  meeting  point  for  those  whom  a  chasm 
separates  below.  I  remain  always  affec- 
tionately yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone."* 

Mr.  Pureell  illustrates  Man- 
ning's "  friendship  "  by  a  curious 
incident,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  year  1875  or  1876.  Mr. 
Cdadstone,  who  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Harley  Street,  had  in- 
vited his  old  fi'iend  Canon  Oakeley 
to  one  of  his  famous  Thursday 
breakfasts.  The  canon  intimated 
to  the  archbishop  his  desire  to 
accept.  Manning  replied:  "I 
should    i-egard    it    as    a    personal 

affront  were  any  of  my  priests  to  visit  Mr.  Gladstone."  For  some  time 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Roman  Catholic  friends  stood  aloof.  One  bishop,  who 
still  coi'responded,  was  afraid  that  it  should  be  known.  Even  Lord 
Granville's  sister,  Latly  Georgiana  Fullerton,  gave  up  her  wonted  visits. 
However-,  aftei'  a  A'ery  short  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  absorbed  in  a  new 
problem,  Avhicli  \\  as  to  bring  him  back  to  i^olitical  activity  and  power. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 


Phoio :   Elliott  and  Fry.  Baker  Street, 
ARCHBISHOP    MANNING    IN    1875. 


*  See  Mr.  Purcell's  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  477. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
MR.   GLADSTONE  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION,  1876-1879. 

The  Andrassy  Note  and  the  Berlin  Memorandum — The  Bulgarian  Massacres— Liberal 
Inaction — The  Bulgarian  Agitation — The  Blackheath  Meeting— "  Bulgarian  Horrors" 
— Russian  Intervention — The  Six  Resolutions — Blessing  the  Caucus — A  Visit  to 
Ireland — A  Turkish  Appreciation — Progress  of  the  War — A  Vote  of  Credit — The 
Berlin  Treaty — The  Cyprus  Convention — Jingoism  in  the  Ascendant — Mr.  Gladstone's 
Activity  in  Opposing  it — Omens  of  Victory — Taking  Farewell  of  Greenwich — An 
Address  to  Paupers — On  the  Way  to  Midlothian— The  First  Campaign — An  Indict- 
ment of  Tory  Extravagance — Indian  Administration — Local  Government. 

IT  would  be    difficult    to    distinguish  the    exact    moment    at    which    the 
Eastern  Question  came  into  being.    Mr.  Gladstone  himself  dated  it  from 

the   summer   of    1875.      That,   he    said,   was    the    beginning 

The  Eastern       of   the    action  of   the   Government  and    the  action  of  the 

Question,  1875.     Liberal  party  as  a  party.     "  The  Eastern  Question  began, 

that  is,  its  recent  phase  and  development,  in  the  summer 
of  1875,  and  it  immediately  assumed  great  importance."  Disturbances, 
rapidly  rising  to  the  proportions  of  an  insurrection,  broke  out  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Porte,  strong  only 
in  cruelty,  failed  to  put  down  the  revolt.  The  subject  Christians  had 
practical  sympathy  from  Servia  and  Montenegro,  Austria  was  not  sorry 
to  see  territory  riijening  for  occupation.  In  the  winter  of  1875-6  the 
Powers  proposed  concerted  action  by  what  was  called  the  Andrassy 
Note,    which  aimed  at  compelling  the  Sultan    to  put  into  effect  some  of 

his  promises  of  reform.  But  the  Beaconsfield  Government 
The  Andrassy  Note,  objected  on   "  principle "  to  any  interference   between  tlie 

Sultan  and  his  subjects.  At  last,  however,  they  agreed 
to  the  <  Andrassy  Note  at  the  instance  of  the  Turk,  who  wished  to 
have  a  friend  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

In  1876,   the  Andrassy  Note  having  failed,   the  Powers  produced  what 
they    called    the    Berlin    Memorandum.     This    was    flatly  rejected  by  the 

English  Government.     When    the  Concert   of    Europe  pro- 

The  Berlin  posed    to    coerce    Turkey,    England    practised    the    arts    of 

Memorandum,  1876.  evasion  and   delay.     When    the    three  Empires    of   Russia, 

Germany,  and  Austria  prepared  to  take  the  initiative,  our 
Conservative  Government  protested  against  this  as  separate  action.  But, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  reminded  them:*  "You  are  not  at  all  indisijosed  to 
sole  action  when  it  suits  your  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jjurchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  when,  without  consulting  anybody,  you  placed 
yourselves  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  private  company."  t 

*  See  Hansard,  July  31st,  1876. 

t  Mr.  Gladstone  had  opposed,  or  rather  criticised — for  the  Government  dispensed 
with  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
earlier  in  the  Session  ;  and  that,  without  regard  to  popularity,  for  the  scheme  was  re" 
ceived    with    what   he    called    "the    inflammatory    approval"  of    the    metropolitan    Press. 
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Englisli     action     was     fatal     to    the    Memoraiiduiii.      Di-sraeli's    almost 
fanatical    blindness    only    hastened    tiie    rnin    becavise    it    qniekened    the 
wickedness    of    a    criminal    and    crnmbling    Empire.       Good    Mussuhnaus 
were    alarmed ;    and    after    indulging    in    one    or    two    i^alace   revolutions, 
they    began    to    turn    to  massacre.      For    this  Bulgaria,    the  scene    of    an 
abortive  insurrection,  was  chosen.     There  was  little  fighting.     Men,  women, 
and  children  were   tortured   and  murdered.    But  the  Premier  laughed  at 
the  reports  of  massacres  as  "the  coffee-house  babble  brought  by  an  anonj^- 
mous    Bulgarian    to   a    consid."      The    Liberal    Opposition, 
always  tender    in    its    criticisms   of    foreign    policy,    failed     inaction  of  the 
at  first  to  give  proper   support   to    Mr.   Gladstone    in    the      Liberal  Party. 
House  of  Coinmons.     They  got  no  thanks,  only  abuse  ;  for 
Mr.  Disraeli  actually  accused  them  of  "faction,"  of  trying  to  manufacture 
party  capital  out  of  foreign  policy. 

In  August    and    September,     187G,    piiblic    opinion    in    England    began 
to  be  stirred.     Mr.  Gladstone  left  his   Homer  for  humanity,   his  theology 
for  Christianity,   and  w^as    at    once  attacked  and  insulted 
by  the  more    impudent  and    guilty  of   his  detractors.      It     The  Bulgarian 
was     said     that    a     man     who     made     use    of     the     sus-     Agitation,  1876. 
ceptibilities    of    the    country  for    the    purpose    of    getting 
back     to     office     Avas     Avorse     than     those      who     had     perpetrated     the 
Bulgarian     massacres.      When     the    Session    of     1876    closed,     Mr.    Glad- 
stone was  despondent.     He  thoiight,  as  he    said    afterwards,   in    recalling 
the    period,  that    the    Bulgarian    agitation    was    "all    up  '    for    the    time 
being:   "I  knew  it  would  revive,   and  I  thought  it  would  revive  in  the 
next    Session ;    but   I    gave    it    up    for    the    moment    iintil    I    saw    in    the 
ncAVspapers  by  accident  that  the   working    men  of   England    were    going 
to  meet  in  London  on  the  subject  of  it.     I  said  to  myself  that  moment, 
'Then    it    is    alive.'    Seeing    that    it  Avas    alive,   I   did    what  I    coidd,   and 
we    all    did    Avhat    Ave    could ;    and    AA^e    stirred    the    country  to   such    an 
extent  that  if  the  Government  had  dissol\"ed  Parliament  at  that  moment, 
I  do  not   believe    there    Avould    have    been    a   hundred    men    returned    t( 
support  its  policy." 

The   London   meeting  to  which   Mr.    Gladstone  referred  Avas  at  Black 
heath    on     the     9th    of    September  ;     his    speech    on    that 
occasion,    though    not    remarkable    in    a    literary    sense,  is    The  Biackheath 
memorable  for  tlie  marvellous  Avay  in  Avhicli  it  moA^ed  and     Meeting,  1876. 
swayed    the   audience.     Mr.    Gladstone    insisted    that   their 
paramount  object  nuist  be  the  cessation  of  the  atrocities,  and  the  absolute 
prcA^ention  of  their  repetition.     It  Avas,  he  said,  a  question  the  dimensions 
of  AA'hich    carried    it    far    out  of   the    loAver   region  of    party    differences ; 

His  speech,  February  21st,  1876,  is  a  masterpiece  of  acute  financial  and  political  reason- 
ing. "I  must  own,"  he  said  in  one  prophetic  passage,  "that  I  am  not  without  con- 
siderable fears  and  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  operation  of  this  precedent. 
.  .  .  We  are  now  to  have  a  separate  and  what  will  be  called  a  selfish  interest  of  our 
own.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  run  a  very  great  risk  in  abandoning  that  community 
and  identity  of  interest  with  the  other  Great  Powers,  wliich  we  have  liithcrto  enjoyed. 
Nor  do  I  believe  tliat  you  will  he  free  from  invidious— unmerited,  no  doubt— but 
invidious  and  inconvenient  reproaches  and  suspicions.  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure 
that  you  will  not  give  a  handle  to  any  Government  with  which  you  may  happen  to 
be  at  variance  to  use  against  you,  as  a  means  of  intrigue  and  opposition,  this  position 
which  you   liave,    I   am   afraid   unwisely,   chosen  to  adopt." 
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men  rf  all  opinions  were  earnest  in  the  cause,  and  its  first  iipliolders 
had  been  the  working  men.  The  proofs  of  the  atrocities  Avere  un- 
questionable, and  the  guilt  undoubtedly  lay  with  the  Government 
of  Turkey.  These  atrocities  ought  to  be  sto^Dped.  "  Whatever  happens, 
you  must  not  be  put  off  with  excuses  and  half-hearted,  halting 
declarations.  Whatever  we  ask  of  our  authorities,  one  thing  Ave 
must  ask  above  all— that  they  be  prompt.  It  is  the  duty  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  several  Powers  of  Europe,  to  stop  what  we  now 
denounce."  Mr.  Gladstone  invoked  a  European  Concert ;  it  had  been 
proposed  that  a  foreign  commission  representing  the  Powers  should 
control  Turkish  oijerations  in  the  provinces  ;  but  his  own  plan  was  more 
simple,  "that  all  Turkish  authorities  should  walk  out  of  the  place."  And, 
when  Turkey  Avas  left  Avitli  only  nominal  suzerainty,  "these  provinces 
were  not  destined  to  be  the  property  of  Russia,  or  of  Austria,  or  of  England, 
they  AA'ere  destined  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  themselves."  To 
secure  this  end  there  must  be  no  "mere  liolloAV  truce,  but  hearty  and 
cordial  co-opei-ation  betAveen  England  and  Russia."  "  I  am  ready  as  an 
indiA'idual  to  giA^e  the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  Russia,  Avlien  her  objects 
are  just  and  righteous,  and  to  say  in  the  name  of  God,  '  Go  on  and  prosper.'  " 
If  these  tAvo  PoAA'^ers  agreed,  Austria  and  Germany  might  surely  be  trusted 
to  join  AA^th  them.     But  besides  Austria  and  Germany  there  Avas 

"  France,  that  great  countiy  AA'hich  has  done  so  much  for  civilisation.  There  is  Italy.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  Avould  presume  almost  nayself  to  answer  for  Italy.  This  is  not  the  first 
time,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  that  I  have  had  to  meddle  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Six-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  I  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  public  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  abuses 
of  government  in  Southern  Italy;  but  let  me  render  this  justice  to  a  defunct  dynasty,  that 
it  would  be  a  cruel  sin  and  shame  to  compare  for  one  moment,  or  in  any  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  late  atrocities,  that  goA^ernment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Naples  with  the 
abominable  system  that  has  been  desolating  Bulgaria.  In  Italy  you  may  now  see,  aye,  in 
its  capital,  in  its  great  historic  city  of  Rome,  that  the  people  haA'e  taken  your  and  our  method 
of  expressing  their  opinions ;  and  from  the  very  first  outbreak  of  these  difficulties  in  the  East, 
the  sympathies  of  Italy  have  been  freely  given  to  the  oppressed." 

The    sudden  outbreak  of  the  agitation  in  September  was  due  to   the 

revelations    of    the    Daily    N'eivs    and    to    a    report     presented    by    Mr, 

Baring,    the    commissioner    sent    out    by   the    Government    to    iuA^estigate 

and  bless  the  Turks.     It  Avas  the  publication  of  this  report  AAdiich  brought 

Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  field  Avitli   "Bulgarian  Horrors  and 

"Bulgarian        the  Question    of   the    East,"    a  pamphlet    Avhich    appeared 

Horrors."  three  days  before  the  Blackheath  meeting,  and  created  a 

great  sensation.       Its   keynote  is  struck   in   these   stirring 

and  noAV  famous  sentences  : — 

"Let  us  insist  that  our  Government,  which  has  been  working  in  one  direction,  shall 
work  in  the  other,  and  shall  apply  all  its  vigour  to  concur  with  the  other  States  of  Eui'ope 
in  obtaining  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria.  Let  the  Turks 
now  carry  away  their  abuses  in  the  only  possible  manner — namely,  by  carrying  off 
themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbachis, 
their  Kaimnkams  and  their  Pashas— one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I  hope,  clear  out 
from  the  province  they  liaA'c  desolated  and  profaned  ....  If  it  be  allowable  that  the 
executive  power  of  Turkey  should  renew  at  this  great  crisis,  by  permission  or  authority 
of  Europe,  the  charter  of  its  existence  in  Bulgaria,  then  there  is  not  on  record  since  the 
beginning  of  political  society  a  protest  that  man  has  lodged  against  intolerable  misgovernment, 
or  a  sti'oke  he  has  dealt  at  loathsome  tyranny,  that  ought  not  henceforward  to  be  branded 
as  a  crime." 
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From  this  moment  to  the  Liberal  triiimpli  of  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone 
assumed,  by  his  own  express  admission,  the  I'ole  of  a  political 
agitator,  setting  himself  "night  and  day  to  counterAvork  the  purposes  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,"  For  nearly  three  years  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
humanity  struggled  for  the  mastery  with  the  official  principle  of 
I'nij)erinr)i  et  Libe7'tas — Lord  Beaconsfield's  expression,  or,  in  one  significant 
word.  Jingoism.  The  agitation,  powerfully  stimulated  by  a  National 
Conference— not  unAvorthy  of  its  name— at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1870,  at  once  produced  an  effect  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  It  brought  about  the  Conference  at  Constantinople,  at 
the  end  of  1876  and  beginning  of  1877,  and  to  this  Conference  Lord 
Salisbury  AA'ent,  carrying  with  him  the  goodAvill,  possibly  even  the 
confidence,   of   the  official  Liberal  Opposition. 

Meanwhile    Disraeli's    policy    Avas    convincing    the    Balkan    populations 
that  Russia  AA^as  the  only  friend  AA^orth  having,  the  only  State  Avhich  had 
the    will  and  the  poAAer  to  free    them  from  the  obscene  tyranny  of  the 
Turk.     The  hour  of  Russian  advance  Avas  about  to  strike 
Avhen    Mr.     Gladstone,    on    March    23rd,     1877,     Avitli    great     The  intervention 
judgment  and   foresiglit,   seized  an  opjiortunity  of  pressing     of  Russia,  1877. 
the    claims    of    Russia    on    the    consideration    of    civilised 
England,  and  by  so  doing  preA^ented,  if  the  act  of  one  man  can  be  said 
to  have  prevented,  Disraeli  from  extending  anything  more  than  "moral" 
support  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"It  is  with  something  like  shame  and  sorrow  I  confess  that  of  the  little  which  has 
been  done  for  the  Christians  of  Turkey  by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  nearly  all  is  due  to 
Ru.ssia.  The  extension  of  her  influence  over  these  races  I  should  view  Avitli  the  greatest 
jealousy  and  aversion.  To  her  it  is  not  that  the  Principalities  of  the  Danube  owe  the 
final  stage  of  erecting  themselves  into  a  single  State,  but  to  lier  it  is  that  they  owe  the 
privileges  and  rights  which  they  had  previously  obtained.  To  her  it  is  that  in  the  main  it 
is  owing  that  tlie  gallant  efl:orts  of  the  Servians — mainly  confined,  after  all,  to  a  guerilla 
warfare— resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  autonomy  or  local  freedom  of  Servia.  To 
her  in  no  small  degree  is  owing  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  for,  although 
I  rejoice  to  think  that,  through  the  beneficent  action  and  the  splendid  genius  of  Mr.  Canning, 
we  are  enabled  to  claim  a  good  share  in  the  honour  of  that  exploit,  yet  Mr.  Canning  did 
not  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  Avork,  and  another  influence  came  in— the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of   Wellington." 

On  the  24th  of  April  Russia  declared  AA'ar  on  Turkey  ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
May   Mr.    Gladstone,   following   his   usual   method  Avhen  in 
Opposition    uijon    great    occasions,    gaA'e  notice  of    Resolu-  The  Six 

tions,  six  in  all,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  strict  Resolutions,  1877. 
neutrality  and  of  promoting  the  coercion  of  Turkey  by 
means  of  a  concert  of  European  PoAAers,  At  first  the  party  AA^as  exactly 
(liA'ided.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  Avas  acting  AA^th  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the 
party  Wliips  :  and  he  has  stated,  liaA'i ng  the  list  in  his  possession,  that 
on  the  day  Avhen  peace  AA^as  made  betAveen  the  two  sections,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone agreeing  to  moAX',  instead  of  the  six.  one  simple  Resolution,  110 
Liberal  membei'S  Avere  pledged  to  Aote  Avith  .Air.  Gladstone  for  the 
Resolutions,  and  precisely  the  same  numi)er  Avitii  Lord  Hartiiigton  and 
the  Whiles  against  the  Resohttious.  Tlie  line  of  cleavage  Avas  difficult  to 
distinguish ;  families  AA^ere  diA'ided  and  cliques  split  up.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  Whigs  and  "peace-at-any-price "  section  of  the  Radicals 
formed    the    official    combination.      The  party  cri.sis   Avhile   it    lasted   was 
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acute :  "  They  are  in  consternation  at  the  Reform  Chib,"  wrote  Matthew 
Arnold  to  liis  wife  on  May  5th,  "  because,  while  most  of  the  Liberal 
party  want  to  go  A^ith  Lubbock  and  Lord  Hartington,  the  Liberal  con- 
stituencies are  jiouring  in  letters  and  telegrams  to  their  members  desiring 
them  to  vote  Avith  Gladstone.  Chamberlain  lias  organised  the  thing,  with 
the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  winning  over  Gladstone  for  future  purposes ; 
and  he  is  a  great  and  successful  organiser,"  Mr.  Gladstone  had  con- 
sented to  amend  his  Resolutions  in  order  to  conciliate  the  hesitating 
and  timid  waverers;  and  his  speech  is  a  moderate  but  effective  indict- 
ment of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government,  a  policy  neatly  summed 
up  by  one  of  its  own  members  in  the  phrase,  "moral  support"  to  Turkey. 
Coming  to   his  peroration,  Mr.  Gladstone  Avarmed  into  enthusiasm  : — 

"Sir,  there  were  other  days  when  England  was  the  hope  of  freedom.  Wherever  in  the 
world  a  high  aspiration  was  entertained  or  a  noble  blow  was  strnck,  it  was  to  England  that  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressed  were  always  turned— to  this  favourite,  this  dai'ling  home  of  so  much 
privilege  and  so  much  happiness,  where  the  people  that  had  built  up  a  noble  edifice  for 
themselves  would,  it  was  well  known,  be  ready  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  same  inestimable  boon  for  others.  You  talk  to  me  of  the  established  tradition  and 
policy  in  regard  to  Turkey.  I  appeal  to  an  established  tradition,  older,  wider,  nobler  far — 
a  tradition  not  which  disregards  British  interests,  but  which  teaches  you  to  seek  the  pro- 
motion of  these  interests  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  honour  and  justice.  And,  Sir,  what  is  to 
be  the  end  of  this  ?  Are  we  to  dress  up  the  fantastic  ideas  some  pieople  entertain  about  this 
policy  and  that  policy  in  the  garb  of  British  interests,  and  then,  with  a  new  and  base 
idolatry,  fall  down  and  worship  them?" 

The  freeing  of  the  Balkan  jirovinces  was  a  glorious  'mission  in  which 
the  civilised  Powers  might  Avell  compete.  Were  Ave  to  stand  aside,  or 
worse,  assist  the  Turk,  and  so  drive  the  Balkan  population  into  alliance 
Avith  Russia?  The  people  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria  AAcre 
seeking  not  Russia  but  freedom — deliverance  from  an  intolerable  burden 
of  AA'oe  and  shame  : — 

"But,  Sir,  the  removal  of  that  load  of  woe  and  shame  is  a  great  and  noble  prize.  It  is  a 
prize  well  worth  competing  for.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  try  to  win  it.  I  believe  there  are 
men  in  the  Cabinet  Avho  would  try  to  win  it  if  they  were  free  to  act  on  their  own  beliefs  and 
aspiration.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  say,  to  become  competitors  for  that  prize  ;  but  be  assured 
that  Avhether  you  mean  to  claim  for  jourselves  even  a  single  leaf  in  that  immortal  chaplet 
of  renown  which  will  be  the  reward  of  true  labour  in  that  cause,  or  whether  you  turn  your 
backs  upon  that  cause  and  upon  your  own  duty,  I  believe  for  one  that  the  knell  of  Turkish 
tyranny  i\\  these  provinces  has  sounded." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolution  was  defeated  by  354  to  223  votes,  the 
division  being  on  strictly  party  lines,  save  that  a  fcAV  so-called  Liberals 
of  the  Roebuckian  type  and  a  majority  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  voted 
Avith  the  GoA'crnment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  AAdiase  splendid  municipal  achicA^ements  as  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  had  brought  him  into  the  Imperial   Parliament   to  represent 

ncAA^  ideas   and    ncAV   aspirations,    AA'as    already    coming    to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,    the    front    as    an    adA'anced     Radical.      It    AA\as    under    his 

auspices  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  end  of  May,  paid  a 
visit  to  Birmingham  on  the  famous  occasion  AA'hen  the  Caucus  AA^as 
founded.  The  houses  AA^ere  decorated,  the  streets  lined  AAith  enthusi- 
astic siDcctators.  Mr.  Gladstone  AA'as  AAelcomed  by  toAvn  coimcillors  and 
played    along    the  streets   by   trades  iinion    bands.      During  his    A'isit    ho 
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made  two  speeches  on  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  discoursed  on  the 
healthy  political  life  of  Birmingham,  shown  in  its  "  external  improve- 
ments, its  education,  its  union  and  gradation  of  classes."  But  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  was  the  execution  of  the  Caucus 
jilan.  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  now  publicly  gave  his 
sanction.  Representatives  from  a  number  of  Liberal  asso- 
ciations met  at  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  federation. 
Mr.  Bright  expressed  his  opinion  that  federation  was  necessary  in  self- 
defence  against  the  trades  laiions  and  the  tacit  combination  of   the  Tory 
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vested  interests,  but  he  detested  a  programme  as  much  as  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  Mr.  Chaml)erlain.  however,  wished  to  use  the  Caucus  for  the 
agitation  of  programmes  on  which  the  Liberal  party  might  unite.  I>Ir. 
Gladstone  hoped  that  the  party  discii^line  would  never  be  so  .strict  on  the 
Liberal  as  it  Avas  on  the  Conservati\-e  side.  The  resolutions  in  favour 
of  federation  were  carried  unanimously.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Staid  Liberal  leaders  disliked  this  change  as  tending  to 
degrade  the  rejiresentative  into  a  mere  tlelegate.  Mr.  (iladstone  defended 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  carried  (nit  the  Liberal  principle  that  each 
member  of  the  Liberal  party  should  feel  himself  to  possess  a  personal 
share  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  party. 
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In   November  Mr.    Gladstone  Avas  able   to  fnlfil  a  long-cherished    wish. 

We   have    seen   lio^v   years   before    he   had    endeavoured    to    persuade    his 

friend  Hope-Scott  to  visit  Ireland,  "where  they  might  travel  quietly  and 

devote  themselves  to  acquiring  information.*    While  in  Dublin  he  made  a 

delightful   speech  recalling  the   ancient  glories   of   Ireland   and    esijecially 

those    centuries    "when    she    had    almost    a    monoj^oly    of 

In  Dublin.        learning  and   piety,  and  Avhen   she   held   up   the   truths   of 

civilisation,  of  true  Christian  civilisation,   in  Northern  and 

Western   Europe."      He   was   greatly  impi'essed    by  the    Irish  cajiital,  and 

astonished,  if  not  dismayed,  by   "  the  traffic  movement "  in  the  streets. t 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  most  of  his  visit ;  but  it  was  not  a  long  one, 

for  on  the  23rd  November  he    was  back    in  Hawarden,    giving  a  lecture 

upon    the    Eastern    Question.     To    illustrate    the    theme    that    systematic 

slander    is    the    daily    instrument    by    which    the    Turkish    Governments 

maintain    themselves,    he    quoted    an    extraordinary    account    which    had 

appeared  in  a  Turkish  newsijaper  of    "  the  man  Gladstone,    projector    of 

mischief."      The  biographer  stated    that  his    subject's    real 

A  Turkish        name  was  Grozaden,  that  he  was,  in  his  youth,  the  servant 

Appreciation  of    of  a  Bulgarian  pig-dealer,   that  as  such  he  was  naturally 

Mr.  Gladstone,     (destitute  of  all  feelings  of  humanity,  and  lived  only  to  love 

gold.      "  Gladstone's    nickname — Eyes    of    Gold,"    continued 

the  writer,    "  is    derived  from    his    covetousness    for  gold.      According    to 

the  information  vouchsafed  by  persons  who  knew  him,  he  is  middle-sized, 

has  a  yellow  complexion,   wears  a  half  beard,   and  is  thick-haired.     Only 

his  forehead  is  oioen,   it  being  a  token  of  his  mischievous  tiu'ii  of  mind. 

Owing  to  this  same  reason,  the  foreside  of  his  head  is  bald,  to  the  extent 

that  those  who  look  at  him  from  afar  take  him  to  be  scalped.     His  nose 

is  prominent  and  aquiline,   his   mouth  is  very  ugly,  like  the  words  which 

proceed  from  it,  and  when  he  shuts  it  his  two  fore  teeth  fall  one  decimetre 

beyond  the  iipper    lip.      Such    is   his    extraordinary   shape."      "Nothing," 

said  the  lecturer  emphatically,  with  some   little  want  of  humoiTr,   "  could 

be  more  absurd  than  such  a  statement." 

The    year    1878    has    many    claims    to    notoriety.      For    the    particular 

purpose  of  this    book    it  Avill  be    enough  to    point    out    that    it   was    the 

year  in  which  Jingoism  and  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  popularity 

Progress  of  the    registered  their  highest  points  on  the  political  barometer. 

War,  1878.        When    the    new    year    opened,   the  Russians    were    at    the 

gates  of  Constantinople.     Plevna,  after  an  heroic  defence, 

had  fallen  in  December.     On  January  8tli  the  Porte  opened  negotiations 

with  Russia ;   on  the    10th  the    Shipka    Pass    was    forced    and    a    Turkish 

army  made    prisoner ;    on  the  23rd  the    British  fleet  was    ordered  to  the 

Dardanelles    "to  accelerate  peace,"    and    to    look    after    British    interests. 

On    the    28th    the    fleet    entered    the    Dardanelles,   and  on    the  same  day, 

*  See  speech  at  Dublin,  ITovember  7tli,  1877,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  invitation  whicli 
had  led  him  to  apply  to  Hope-Scott  was  from  Philip  Puscy,  a  distinguished  agriculturist. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  plan  was  prevented  "  by  a  most  peculiar  and  important  circumstance  of 
a  family  nature." 

t  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  in  his  cliarming  monograph  (London,  Murray,  1898),  notes,  as  the 
only  exception  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  intrepiditj-,  liis  "nervous  vacillation"  when 
crossing  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  This  was  "partly  attributable  to  the  vast  development 
of  street  ti'aflHc  in  his  old  age,"  and  only  showed  itself  "  during  the  last  two  decades  of 
his  life." 
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receiving     fresh    instructions,     retired     to    Besika     Bay.      These    Avarhke 
oscillations  led  to  the  Avithdrawal  of  Lord  Carnarvon   from  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Derby  postponed    his    resignation    for    a    couple    of   months.      Then 
he  also    resigned  in  consequence    of  a  decision  to  call   out  the   Reserves. 
Parliament    was   assembled   early  in  order  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Staiford  Northcote,  might  pro-    A  Vote  of  Credit, 
pose  a  vote  of  credit   of   £(5.000,000  towards  increasing  the 
armaments  of  the  country.     Mr,  Glad.stone  took  the  lead  in  opposing  this 
expenditui-e,  declaring  at  Oxfoi-d  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the   most 
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(B}j  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbitry,  Agneio  and  Co.) 


indefensible  j^roposition  that  had  ever,  in  his  time,  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  Ijord  H<^aronsfield.  replying  to  this  and  other  speeches,  at 
Knightsbridge.  described  his  rival  as  "a  sophistical  i-hetorician,  inebriated 
M'ith  the  exuberance  of  his  oAvn  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical 
imagination  that  can  at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and  incon- 
sistent series  of  argunuMits  to  malign  his  o]iponents  and  to  glorify  himself." 
The  times  were  tiouljled  and  stormy.  Now  the  Russians  .seemeil  ready  to 
stop,  now  determincfl  to  persevere  in  their  march  on  Constantinople.  Every 
fresh  move  created  a  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Trade  Avas  suffering 
almost  as  if  the  country  wei-e  actually  at  war.  liut  Jingo  feelings  Avere  so 
2  X 
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strong,  especially  iu  tlie  City,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  listen  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  almost  single-handed  opposition  to  the  Vote  of  Credit,  or 
even  to  his  suggestion  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  it  should  be  postponed. 
On  the  3rd  of  March,  however,  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed. 
Then  followed  a  long  course  of  mystification  and  negotiation,  happily 
described  by  Lord  Rosebery,  so  far  as  the  English  Government  was 
concerned,  as  "a  policy  of  obscurity  enlivened  by  sarcasm."  Finally, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  "  the  two 
heroes  of  the  day,"  came  back  from  the  Berlin  Congress  bearing  in  their 
hands   "  Peace  with  Honour."  * 

By  the  Berlin  Treaty   the  Porte  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of    that    part    of    Armenia  which    was    left  to  her,    and   fully  recognised 
the    principles'   of    religious    liberty  and    equality.     Russia 
The  Berlin        acquired  parts  of  Armenia  and  Bessarabia,   and  the  Czar 
Trexty,  1878.       promised  that  Batoum  should  be  essentially  a  free  commer- 
cial port.      It  was  owing  to  the  pressure  exerted   by  Lords 
Beaconsfield    and    Salisbury    that    Macedonia    and    the    greater    part    of 
Armenia   were  preserved  for  Turkey.     "No  wonder  that,"  to  quote  from 
the  columns  of  the  Standard  late  in  the  following  year, 
Aggrandising       "  the    Sultan's  Ministers  lay  great  stress  on  the    maiuten- 
Russia.  ance  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet."    And  yet,  in  protecting 

Turkey     and     making     England    responsible    for     Turkish 
dominion.   Lord  Beaconsfield  had  succeeded  in  aggrandising  Russia : — 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  territorial  extension  of  Russia  in  Asia ;  I  think  they 
are  woman's  fears.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  her  aggressive 
tendencies  in  Asia  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  admit  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that 
there  is  some  benefit  attending  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  Armenia  from  Turkey  to 
Russia.  But  here  is  a  very  strange  fact.  You  know  that  that  portion  of  Armenia 
includes  the  port  of  Batoum.  Lord  Salisbury  has  lately  stated  to  the  country  that  by 
tlia  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  poi-t  of  Batoum  is  to  be  only  a  commercial  port.  If  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  stated  that  it  was  to  be  only  a  commercial  port,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  made  into  an  arsenal,  that  fact  would  be  very  important.  But  happily, 
gentlemen,  although  treaties  are  concealed  from  us  nowadays,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is 
an  open  instrument.  We  can  consult  it  for  ourselves ;  and  when  we  consult  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  we  find  it  states  that  Batoum  shall  be  essentially  a  commercial  port,  but  not 
that  it  shall  be  only  a  commercial  port.  Why,  gentlemen,  Leith  is  an  essentially 
commercial  port,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  people  of  this  country,  if,  in  their 
wisdom  or  in  their  folly,  they  should  think  fit,  from  constituting  Leith  into  a  great 
naval  arsenal  or  fortification."'  t 

So  much  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticisms  of  the  diplomatic  achievements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Batoum  is  not  now  a  free  commercial  port ;  and 
it  is  a  great  naval  arsenal.  The  Russian  Armenians  do  not  live  in  an 
earthly  paradise  ;  but  their  country  seems  a  heaven  compared  with  the 
hell  which  their  compatriots,  the  survivors  of  the  recent  massacres,  suffer 
on  the   other   side  of  the  border. 

But  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  did  not  stand  alone.  Hardly  had  Peace  with 
Honour  been  announced  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  new  Imperialists,  when 

*  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  London  crowd,  July  16th,  1878.  "Lord  Salisbury  and  myself 
have  brought  you  back  peace,  but  [observe  the  apologetic  "l)ut"]  a  peace,  I  hope,  with 
honour,  which  may  satisfy  our  Sovereign  and  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  country." 

t  Mr.   Gladstone's  speech  at  Dalkeith,  November  27th,   1879. 
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the  disclosure  of   a  secret  Convention  known  as  tlic  Anglo-Tnikisli  Con- 
vention,  or   the    Cyprus    Convention— on    account   of  the    worthless   bribe 
which  sealed  it— renewed    the    "national"   joy.      It  was  a 
solemn  treaty,  binding  Turkey  to  govern  well  and  England   The  Cyprus  con- 
to  protect,   enforce,    and   sanction   that    good    government.       vention,  1S78. 
But     this    work    of     supervision    was     not    to    be    imder- 
tak?n    without    a    consideration- a    vei^y    valuable    consideration    if    Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  to  be  believed.     In  the  words  of  the  Royal  Speech— the 
surprise  which  wound  up  a  Session  of  surprises— "  to  promote  the  objects 
of    this    agreement     I    have    undertaken    the     occux^ation    and     adminis- 
tration of  Cyprus."    Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  the  Convention  as  "insane," 
and  both  in  this  and  in  the  following  year  criticised  it  on  grounds  different 
indeed,  but  consistent,   solid,   and  convincing.      In  the  first  place  it  Avas  a 
gross,    though    clandestine,    breach   of    the    public    law    of    Europe.      But 
this  Avas  not  all.     The  Government   had   misused  and  abused   the  treaty- 
making   power,   and  so  had  endangered,  by  making  odious,  an    important 
and,    under    its    proper    limitatioiis,   a    useful   prerogative    of   the   CroAvn. 
The  Convention  had  been  concluded  behind  the  back  of  Parliament,   and 
in  contempt  of  the  moral  title  of  the  nation  and  its  representatives  to  be 
aware    of   the    principles    on    Avliich    a  Government    is  acting,   and  of  the 
ends  which  it  has  in  view.*    Lastly,  there   was    "the  valuable  considera- 
ation,"  the    acquisition   of  Cyprus.    A  year  later  the  word  Cyprus  could 
not  be  mentioned  on  any  platform  in  the  country  Avithout 
exciting     ui^roarious    laughter.      It    is    difficult    for    those    The  Acquisition 
AAdio    cannot    recall    that    year    to  imagine    the    exultation        °^  Cyprus, 
that    AA^ent    abroad    through    the    land    Avheu    its    virtual 
acquisition — at  a  rent — was  announced.    What,  asked  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
w^as   the  first  to  prick  the  bubble,   AAas   Cyprus  to  be  according  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  felloAV  Imperialists  ? — 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  to  be  a  naval  harbour,  better  than  the  harbour  and 
arsenal  of  Malta.  That  was  a  declaration  which,  unless  I  am  mucli  mistaken,  proceeded 
on  a  solemn  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prime  Minister.  And  not  only  so,  but  you 
were  to  have  this  wonderful  harbour  witli  great  rapidity,  for,  on  the'  28th  or  23rd  of 
July,  1878,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  promise  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  these < words: 
'By  this  time  next  year' — that  is,  July,  1879 — 'your  Lordships  will  find  that  there 'are 
ports  suflicient  to  accommodate  British  ships ' ;  that  means,  of  course,  British  ships  of 
war.  There  is  no  such  port.  There  is  not  the  slightest  pros]icct  of  such  a  port.  They  are 
not  making  such  a  port.  They  have  no  naoney  to  make  such  a  port.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  you  will  give  them  some  millions  of  your  money — that  money,  the  total  store  of 
whicli  they  have  not  much  contvibnlcd  to  increase — if  you  will  give  them  some  millions 
of  your  money,   in  time  they  will  make  a  port  there,  or  anywhere  else." 

So  much  for  the  harbour  of  Cj'prus  ;  but  it  Avas  also  to  be  a  "place 
of  arms."  It  aaiis  to  command  the  Suez  Canal,  and  guaid  the  road  to 
India.  In  Cyprus  Avould  be  stationed  "a  great  military  force  that  Avas  to 
OA'eraAve  Russia,  and  AA^as,  in  case  of  need,  to  march  across  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  Minor,  I  suppose,  by  the  aid  of  the  instrument  AAliich 
used  to  be  called  seA'en-league  boots,  and  to  intimidate  Russia  on  the 
Armenian  frontier.  Is  it,  gentlemen,  a  jjlace  of  arms?"— Mr.  Gladstone 
AA'as  addressing  the  people  of  GlasgoAv  only  eighteen  months  after  the 
Prime    Minister's    declaration— "  Well,   it    is    a  place  of    arms,   biit  it  is  a 

*  Speeches  at  Perth,  December  1st,  1S70,  and  at  Glasgow,  December  5th. 
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place,  I  believe,  only  of  tlie  arms  of  about  two  hundred  men.  They  begau, 
indeed,  with  sacrilieing  the  health  of  some  thousands  of  British  troops 
in  Cyprus ;  but  they  knew  very  well  that  could  not  be  continued. 
That  would  not  serve  on  the  hustings,  nor  would  it  serve  for  any 
other  good  i^urpose.  So,  instead  of  being  a  place  of  arms,  it  is  a  place 
in  wdiich  ^^e  have  not  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  meanest 
armament  that  ever  undertook  the  most  trivial  operation." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,   in  spite  of  the  crash  that  folloAved,  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  one  thing.     For  the  moment  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  im- 
mensely popular.     Writers  and  speakers,  who  had  to  write 
Jingoism  in  the    and   speak   before  thinking,  were  all  with  him,  captivated 
Ascendant,  1878.    y^j  \\^q  mystery  and   glamour    of    an    incomparable    actor. 
To    trade    upon    national    vanity,    to    pander    to    national 
prejudices,   to    divert    attention    from    domestic    reforms    by    a    series    of 
foreign  surprises,   to  hector   without  weakening  the  strong,   to   disregard 
the    petitions    of    the    Aveak— this    tasteless    but    not   cheap   imitation   of 
French  Imijerialism  made  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  hero  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
the    victim    of    tlie    midsummer    madness    of     1878.       Mr.     Gladstone    was 
assailed  by  anonymous  letters  of  the  most  loathsome  description  ;    he  could 
not  take  Mrs.  Gladstone  for  a  walk  from  his   own   house  ;    his  windows 
were  broken  by  the  mob  ;    on  more  than  one  occasion  he  owed  his   pro- 
tection to  the  police ;    he  was  made  the  victim  of  a  social  boycott,  which 
went    to    hitherto  luiheard-of  lengths.       "Smart"  people  refused  to  meet 
an    ex-Premier  at  dinner.     Most  extraordinary  fact  of  all,   Mr.    Gladstone 
received  no  invitation  to  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  the 
spring  of  1879. 

However,  though  it  was  not,  as  he  afterwards  admitted,  "particularly 
safe,"  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  pedestrianism  ;  and 
it  happened  that  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1878  a  literary 
pedestrian  encountered  the  great  man  and  took  a  snap-shot  portrait, 
not  over  friendly,  but  drawn  in  so  vivid  a  manner  and  Mith  so  vigorous 
a  i^en  that  it  may  be  introduced  to  supplement  the  work  of  artists 
and  photographei's  :— 

"  The  first  impression  produced  was  by  the  hat — its  inferior  condition  and  enormous 
cubical  content.  The  next  Avas  by  the  face :  the  eyes  Ave  re  cast  doAvn,  the  large  nose 
basked  placidly  beneath  ;  a  blanducss  Avreathed  every  feature,  and  seemed  heightened  to 
smugness  about  the  lips.  Then  the  clothes :  in  the  porch  (so  to  speak)  of  a  Avide 
'  stick-up '  collar,  lay  a  pronounced  and  A\'rinkled  dewlap ;  a  black  tie  with  white  spots 
was  knotted  somewhat  awry  over  the  white  shirt  front ;  the  chest  was  deep  and 
capacious,  like  that  of  a  Avell-bred  foxhound ;  the  fancy-coloured  waistcoat  that  framed 
it  drew  the  eye  like  a  shop  Avindow ;  the  coat  of  shiny  black  hung  loosely  from  the 
shoulders ;  the  trousers,  of  light  grey  Avoollen  stuff,  were  scant  about  the  ankles,  expos- 
ing the  light-coloured  hose  beneath  and  the  tops  of  the  wide,  comfortable  shoes.  One 
hand  was  gloved,  the  other  Avas  bare,  and  swung  a  Avalking-stick  rhythmically  to  and 
fro.  The  entire  figure  might  have  been  that  of  a  missionary  absorbed  in  self-congratula- 
tion over  a  draught  of  souls.  As  I  drew  near  in  passing,  however,  the  eyes  were 
raised  and  flashed  upon  me  for  an  instant.  Ah,  no  I  this  Avas  no  missionary.  Unless  eyes 
can  deceive  much  more  than  they  are  famed  to  do,  far  other  things  dAvelled  behind  those 
orbs  than  the  mild  persuasions  of  religion.  A  Avhole  universe  of  significance  was  there  : 
ambition,  rule,  mastery,  high  effort,  anger,  courage,  and  endurance— anything  Avas 
credil)le  of  them."  * 

The   part    played    by  the   "retired"  leader    in    Parliament    during    the 

*  Article  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Watson  in  the  Outlook,  May  2Sth,  1S98. 
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Sessions  of  1878  and  1879,  thongli  not  absolutely  small,  was  trifling 
relatively  to  his  nnboiuided  activity  in  the  coinitry.  His  platform 
speeches  and  addresses  duiing  these  years  woidd  probably  run  to  three 
figures  at  the  least.  Most,  indeed,  of  these  wei-e  in  con- 
nection with  the  agitation  against  Turkey ;  for,  in  the  Abnormal  Activity. 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  he  not  only  spoke  and  lectured  and  loamphleteered, 
but  "poured  letter  after  letter  into  the  newspapers,"  and  "darkened  the 
sky  with  controversial  postcards."  But  the  F^ast  was  not  by  anj-  means 
his  only  subject.  In  the  year  1879  alone  we  find  him  speaking  or  Avriting 
on  official  salaries,  on  hiring-fairs  and  their  abuses,  on  coffee  taverns  and 
Temperance,  on  School  Board  education  and  garden  cultivation,  on  Liberal 
and  Tory  finance,  and  on  the  causes  of  his  political  changes. 

There  is  no  sign,  indeed,  that  in  his  four  years  of  political  agitation 
(1876-1879)  he  drop])ed  any  of  his  interests.  Lectures  on  Homer  still 
occurred  in  his  engagements.  He  brought  out  a  handbook  to  Homer ; 
and  began  a  Homeric  dictionary  to  which  he  thought  of  devoting  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  found  time  to  track  the  use  of  the  false 
genitive  in  English  back  to  Goldsmith,  who  "  hatl  great  natural  graces 
of  style,  but  was  too  hasty  and  careless  to  carry  great  authority."  * 
The  learned  and  brilliant  criticism  of  Macaulay's  life  and  works,  sub- 
stantial essays  upon  questions  of  theology  and  periods  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  valuable  contrast  between  the  British  and  the  Ameiican  consti- 
tution, "  The  County  Franchise  and  Mr.  Lowe  thereon,"  "  Last  AVords  on 
the  County  Franchise,"  and  a  "  Postscriptum  on  the  County  Franchise,"  t 
do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  his  by-articles,  much  less  his  bypaths 
of  research  and  investigation,  during  this  period. 

In  the  early  spi-ing  of  1878  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  never  been  happy 
as  a  metropolitan  candidate,  announced  that  he  Avould  not  again  stand  for 
Greenwich.  Immediately  a  number  of  constituencies  made  desperate 
efforts  to  secure  him,  especially  pressing  invitations  coming  to  him  from 
Leeds  and  Manchester.  He  said  goodbye  to  Greenwich  l)cfoie  Christmas, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  rumour  went  about  that  he  meant 
to  stand  for  Midlothian  against  Lord  Dalkeith,  whose  father.  Taking  Farewell 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  had  been  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Glad-  of  Greenwich,  1878. 
stone's  in  the  Cabinet  of  Sii-  Robert  Peel. 

The  weakness  of  Liberalism  and  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  this    time — at   least  outside   the  narrow    limits   of    London    "  Society " 

*  Dean  Stanley  once  complained  to  a  irien'l  that  much  as  lie  had  seen  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  often  as  he  had  talked  with  him,  he  did  not  think  he  liad  ever  iiilhienced  him.  "Yes," 
he  added,  recollecting  himself,  "I  influenced  liim  in  one  matter.  I  told  him  he  ought 
never  to  use  the  word  reliable,  and  I  gave  him  my  reasons.  Some  time  afterwards  I 
met  Mr.  G.  in  the  street,  and  he  said  as  we  parted  :  "  I  liave  never  used  that  wretclied 
word  reliable  since  you  spoke  to  me  about  it."  See  Locker- Ijampson's  "My  Confidences," 
p.  348. 

t  In  the  Nineteenth  Centurrj  for  July,  1878.  In  the  "Gleanings,"  vol.  i.,  p.  193,  Mr. 
Gladstone  adds  a  footnote:  "It  was  an  inconsistency  to  write  tills  Postscript  after  my 
'Last  Words.'  But  the  soft  and  silken  cord  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  guides  his  contributors  usually  draws  them  whithersoever  he  Avill."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  easily  "drawn"  by  editors.  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  tells  us  that  the  item  which 
afforded  him  most  satisfaction  in  his  personal  accounts  was  any  profit  he  might 
derive  fi'om  his  literary  labours. 
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—have  been  much  exaggerated.  An  iUustration  may  be  drawn  from  a 
report  of  a  case  in  the  Bolton  County  Court  (March  Gth,  1879).  Two 
members  of  a  Liberal  Association  which  had  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Hawarden, 
one  a  photographer,  the  other  a  stationer,  had  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  felling 
a  tree  in  the  park,  and  hit  upon  the  idea  of  "taking"  him  in  woodman's 
costume,  axe  in  hand.  The  photograph  was  taken ;  but  the  stationer, 
receiving  no  reward,  proceeded  to  sue  the  artist  for  eight  guineas,  which 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to  as  his  share  in  the  profits.  The  court 
decided  that  there  had  been  no  contract.  It  appeared,  however,  in  the 
evidence  that  the  photographer  had  actually  received  £500  for  a  half-share 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  negative,  and  it  was  further  stated  that  an  offer 
of  £1,000  for  the  plate  had  been  made  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany and  refused.*  We  may  find  another  token  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal 
ascendancy,  in  the  "  Season  Number "  of  Vanity  Fair,  July  1st,  1879.  To 
a  capital  cartoon,  reproduced  on  the  next  page,  and  a  long  depreciation, 
is  added  one  short  sentence :—"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  the  most  popular  man 
in  England."  + 

To  the  year  1879  belongs  one  of  those  small  incidents  which  test  the 
goodness  of   a   public   man.      Arrangements  had    been    made    by   a    local 

authority  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  aged   and   infirm  people 

An  Ad3reps       in  St.  Pan  eras  workhouse.       Many  members  of  Parliament 

to  Paupers,  1379.  were  invited  to  attend,  and— if  it  so  pleased  them— address 

a  few  words  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  inmates.  In 
the  event  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only  M.P.  who  came,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  touching  than  the  homely,  kindly  way  in  which  he 
addressed,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  audience  of  unfortunate  poor  people, 
all  of  whom  were  over  sixty  years  old.  He  also  went  round  the  infirmary, 
speaking  words  of  cheer  to  the  sick  who  had  been  unable  to  hear  his 
sijeech. 

Mr.  Gladstone  left  Liverpool  for  Midlothian  on  the  morning  of 
November   24:th.      Large  crowds   assembled  to    cheer  him   at  the   stations 

—at  St.  Helen's,  Wigan,  and  Preston.  At  Carlisle  he  was 
On  the  Way  to  met  by  a  number  of  leading  Liberals,  and  left  the  train 
Midlothian,  1879.  to    receive    addresses    and    presentations    at    the    County 

Hotel.  There,  and  again  at  Hawick  and  at  Galashiels, 
he  made  short  speeches— the  skirmishes  before  the  battle,  the  preludes 
to  the  great  camjiaign. 

Not  only  the  rest  of  Scotland,  but  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
turned  its  eyes   upon  Midlothian  during  that  week.    In  the   county  itself 

the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  were  unparalleled.  Mr. 
The  First  Gladstone  was  besieged  wherever  he  went  by  inultitudes 
Campaign.         of    admirers.      At    Edinburgh,   Dalkeith,   and    West  Calder 

vast  audiences  were  amazed  and  delighted  by  the  burning 
eloquence  of  the  new  candidate  for  the  county.  The  Bulgarian  atrocities 
were  still  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  Afghan  and 

*  See  also  a  letter  to  the  Times,  March  9tli,  1879. 

+  Mr.  George  Russell,  who  was  kind  enough  to  point  out  this  (as  well  as  much  more 
that  stands  unacknowledged  in  these  pages,  though  gratefully  remembered  by  the  writer), 
added  in  a  note :  — "  Considering  that  it  was  only  a  year  after  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
triumphant  return  from  Berlin,  and  that  Vanity  Fair  was  violently  Tory,  this  struck  me 
very  forciblj'." 
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the  Zulu  Wars*  were  before  their  eyes;  and  the  people  found  the  silent 
verdicts  of  reason  and  conscience  expressed  and  expounded  Avith  fervid 
denunciations  alid  \uianswerable  arguments  by  the  greatest  of  their 
countrymen.  At  the  end  of  the  week  few  could  doubt  that  the  Beacons- 
field  Government  was  doomed  ;  fewer  still  seriously  entertained  the  pious 
hope  which  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  in  his  first  speech  that  "the  country 
would  give  to  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  the  responsible  charge 
of  its  affairs."  But  he  was  still  wavernig  between  the  fierce  light 
of  publicity  and  the  pleasures  of  academic  shade.  Just  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  Midlothian  campaign, 
when  every  morning's  ])aper  brought 
fresh  details  of  the  disastrous  " f or- 
Avard"  movement  Avhich  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  and  Lord  Lytton  were 
promoting  in  Afghanistan, t  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  at  Cambridge  spending  the 
precious  hours  of  daylight  in  the  study 
of  the  imique  collection  bequeathed  by 
Parker,  Elizabeth's  Archbishop,  to  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  used  to  tell  how  one 
evening  after  dinner  Mr.  Gladstone 
drew  him  aside  saying,  "  I  hear  there 
is  some  very  important  news  to-day, 
Fawcett.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have 
been  ()ccu])ied  all  day  in  tlie  Corpus 
Christi  Library  comparing  the  editions 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  there  with 
ours  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  have  had 
r.o  time  to  look  at  the  paper." 

Several  extracts  liaAe  already  been 
made  from  the  series  of  speeches  Avhicli 

"were    delivered    dui'ing 

The  Midlotlim,    the    first   Midlothian 

Orations.  campaign.      It   lasted 

exactly  a  Aveek,  Mr. 
f  Jladstone  staying  as  the  guest  of  Lord 
llosebery   at    Ualmeny.       It    is    imi)08- 

ttible  to  follow  the  camprugn  a\  illiout  feeling  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
fulfilling  his  promise  and  liis  ]iurpose.  He  was  attacking  the  policy  of  the 
Government  mercilessly  all  along  the  line.  It  was  no  niilk-and-Avater 
tleniuiciation  of  this  or  that  measure.  Others  might  construct  their 
*' patriotic"    and    ineffective    mosaics    of    i)raise    and     blame.       His    only 


'TUL    I'Lui'LE  S    WILLIAM       :     'I'llE 
I'AIU  "    CAKTOON. 
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*  "We  have  made  Avar  upon  tlie  Zulus.  We  have  thereUy  become  responsil>le  for  their 
territory;  and  not  only  this,  l)ut  we  are  nou-  about  to  make  war  upon  a  ehief  lyinpc  to 
the  northward  of  the  Zulus  ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  the  chief  authority  for  the 
proceedinj^s  of  the  Government  in  Afujlianistan,  has  announced  in  Soutli  Africa  that  it 
will  l)e  necessary  for  us  to  extend  our  doininious  until  we  reach  the  I'ortuguese  frontier 
to  the  nortli."— First  Midlothian  Si)eech. 

t  The  attack  on  the  British  Residency  at  Cabul  and  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari 
liad  taken  place  on  September  3rd,  1879. 
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thought  was  to  make  a  straightforwai^d  appeal  to  the  country  to  support 
the  Liberal  party  because  the  principles  and  the  administration  of  Lord 
Beaconsfieltl  and  his  followers  were  not  merely  in  i)art  misguided  or  in 
some  respects  unfortunate  or  imperfectly  tliought  out,  but  thoroughly 
depraved  and  innnoral,  because  Ministers  had  brought  shame  and  disaster 
upon  the  countrj^  because  if  continued  in  power  they  might  inflict  per- 
manent dishonour  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

He  looked  at  their  past  promises  and  their  future  policy  in  every 
department  of  statesmanship  and  i3assed  an  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion. If  we  except  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics,  his  financial  criticisms 
were  the  most  destructive  and  the  most  unanswerable.  In  this  respect 
it  was  a  Government  which  had  written  its  name  upon  history  and 
would  have  plenty  of  memorials  ;  and  of  these  "one  of  the  first,  greatest, 
and  most  undeniable  "  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  income-tax,  which  had 

been  raised  from  twopence  to  fivepence.  This  was  only 
Tory  Extravagance,  one    sign    of    Ministerial    extravagance  —  an    extravagance 

Avhich  could  not  be  traced  to  any  one  cause.  "  It  bubbles 
up  everywhere."  In  the  five  years  from  1869-70  down  to  1873-74  the 
Liberal  Government  were  able  to  present  to  the  country  five  surpluses, 
and  these  five  surpluses  in  all  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  as  much  as 
£17,000,000 ;  the  aggregate  of  the  successive  deficits  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  less  than  £6,000,000.  Then  the  Gladstonian  Administra- 
tion had  imposed  £3,000,000  of  taxation,  and  remitted  £15,400,000,  so  that 
the  balance  of  taxation  remitted  was  £12,400,000 ;  the  Tory  Government 
had  remitted  £487,000,  and  imposed  nearly  £6,000,000.* 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  financial  record  in  India,  Mr.  Gladstone  asserted, 
was   even  worse   than  his  record    at  home.    The  increase    of   expenditure 

under    Lord    Lytton    had    been    enormous  ;    and    the    only 

Indian  Adminis-    asset  of  the    Indian    taxpayer   was  the    Royal    Titles  Act. 

tration.  Never    had    a   country    paid    so    dearly  for   the    difference 

between  Queen  and  Empress.  He  would  not  analyse  what 
share  of  the  increase  might  be  due  to  the  folly  of  the  Government : — 
"  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  great  fact,  that  with  these  tremendous 
figures  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  have  not  taken  even  these  figures 
as  a  warning  against, the  setting  on  foot  of  their  most  mischievous  and, 
in  my  opinion,   most  guilty  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan." 

To  attempt  to  summarise  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Midlothian 
speeches  Would  be  quite  impossible.  In  them  may  be  found  discussions 
of  the  land  laws,  Avith  attacks  upon  the  law  of  entail  and  settlement  and 
upon  the  practice  of  inserting  covenants  in  leases  to  restrain  freedom  of 
cultivation.  Some  questions  were  treated  with  marked  moderation  and 
caution,  as  the  liquor  laws  and  Scottish  Disestablishment.  The  domestic 
questions  which  were  placed  in  the  forefront  were  the  land  laAvs,  the 
manufacture  of  faggot  votes,  and  local  government.t  County  government 
called  for   radical  reform,  as  did  also  the  system  of  imjjerial  doles  Avliicb 

*  See  a  very  brilliant  financial  speech  delivered  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Edinburgh, 
on  November  29th,  1879,  to  an  avidience  of  about  5,000.  The  sjjeech  lasted  two  hours, 
and  immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  20,000  people  in  the  Waverley  Market. 

t"Let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  these  two  great  objects  of  local  government  and 
the  land  laws  ought  now  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  thoughts  of  every  man 
who   ispires  to  be  a  legislatoi'." 
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the  Beaconsfield  Administration  had  been  steadily  extending,  in  hne  with 

a  pohcy  of  bureaucracy  and  centralisation.  But  there  Avas  another  direction 

in  Avhich  a  very   large  extension  of    local  government   might    be  applied 
with  good  results  :— 

"In  the  matter  of  local  government,  there  may  lie  a  solution  of  some  national  and 
even    Imperial  difficulties.      It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  enter  largely  while  I  am  in 

the  country  upon  the  important  question  of  the  condition  of   Ireland ; 

but  you  know  well  how  unhappily  the  action  of  Parliament  has  been 
and  Home  Rule      impeded  and  disorganised,  from  considerations  no  doubt  conscientiously 

entertained  by  a  part  of  the  Irish  representatives,  and  from  their  desire 

to  establish  what  they  term  Home  Rule.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  think 
of  Home  Rule,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  will  only  answer  you  when  you  tell  me  how  Home 
Rule  is  related  to  local  government.  I  am  friendly  to  local  government.  I  am  friendly  to 
large  local  privileges  and  powers.  I  desire,  I  almost  say  I  intensely  desire,  to  see  Parliament 
relieved  of  some  portion  of  its  duties.  I  see  the  efficiency  of  Parliament  interfered  with 
not  only  by  obstruction  from  Iinsh  members,  but  even  more  gravely  by  the  enormous 
■weight  that  is  placed  upon  the  time  and  the  minds  of  those  whom  you  send  to  repre- 
sent you.  We  have  got  an  overweighted  Parliament  ;  and  if  Ireland,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  country,  is  desirous  and  able  so  to  arrange  its  affairs  that,  by  taking  the 
local  part  or  some  local  part  of  its  transactions  off  the  hands  of  Parliament,  it  can 
liberate  and  strengthen  Parliament  for  Imperial  concerns,  I  say  I  will  not  only  accord 
a  reluctant  assent,  but  I  will  give  a  zealous  support  to  any  such  scheme.  One  limit, 
gentlemen,  one  limit  only,  I  know  to  the  extension  of  local  government.  It  is  this : 
nothing  can  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  by  any  wise  statesman  or  right-minded  Briton  to 
weaken  or  compromise  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  because  the  Imperial 
Parliament  must  be  supreme  in  these  three  Kingdoms.  And  nothing  that  creates  a 
doubt  upon  that  supremacy  can  be  tolerated  by  any  intelligent  and  patriotic  man."  * 

After  comiDleting  his  engagements  in  Midlothian  and  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Gladstone  travelled  northward  to  Tay mouth  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Breadalbaue.  On  the  way  he  took  advantage  of  a  short  stoj^page  at 
Perth  to  deliver  a  speech— with  his  hat  off,  though  snow  was  falling 
fast — in  the  open  air  outside  the  station.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  which 
took  the  form  of  preparing  a  rectorial  address  of  several  columns  in 
length,  Mr.  Gladstone  left  for  Glasgow,  where,  in  addition  to  delivering 
his  address  as  Lord  Rector  to  the  University  students,  he  made  three 
political  speeches.  At  length,  on  December  6th,  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Hawardeu,  after  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  of 
individual  achievements,  in  the  annals  of  British  political  oratory. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 

•  Speech  at  Dalkeith,  November  26th,  1879.  The  Irish  Home  Rulers,  of  course,  talked  about 
having  much  more.  Thus  on  July  11th  of  this  same  year,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  explained 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  been  sent  there  to  carry  out  a  great  object 
— "  I  may  say  it  is  nothing  less  than  to  win  the  legislative  independence  of  a  nation." 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    SECOND    PREMIERSHIP,    1880-1885. 

.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Dissolution  Manifesto— Mr.  Gladstone's  Election  Address— His  Financial 
Criticisms— The  Marylebone  Meeting— In  Midlothian  Again— Speech  at  Edinburgh— The 
Liberals  not  a  Peace-at-any-Price  Party— The  Bag-and-Baggage  Policy— An  Indictment 
of  Austria— South  Africa— Afghanistan— Questions  of  Home  Policy— The  English 
Farmer— Speeches  at  Dalkeith  and  West  Calder— Returned  for  Midlothian  and  Leeds- 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  Formation  of  a  Ministry— The  New  Administration— Lord 
Ripon  Sent  to  India— A  French  Portrait— Reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria- 
Dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question— Montenegro— The  Bradlaugh  Difficulty— A  Good 
Session's  Work  (1880)— Ireland  Coming  to  the  Front— Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill— A  Temporary  Breakdown— Coercion  for  Ireland— The  Closure— The  Coercion  BiU 
Carried— Tribute  to  Lord  Beaconsfleld— The  Transvaal— The  Irish  Land  Bill  (1881)— 
Parnell's  Test  Cases— Suppression  of  the  Land  League— Negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell 
— Resignation  of  Mr.  Forster— The  Phoenix  Park  Tragedy— Thessaly  Free— At  Cannes 
— Affirmation  Bill— Contagious  Diseases  Act— A  Cruise  with  Tennyson— Enfranchising 
the  Labourers — The  Egyptian  Imbroglio— Imperialism  and  Africa— Bombardment  of 
Alexandria — General  Gordon's  Mission — Penj-deh — Defeat  and  Resignation  of  the 
Government. 

WHEN  the  Session  of  1880  opened,  the  Government  was  still  reeling 
luicler  the  tremendous  blows  inflicted  by  the  Midlothian  campaign. 
But  a  dissolution  was  not  expected  until  the  autumn,  and  there  were  still 
hopes  or  apprehensions  that  before  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived  the 
Prime  Minister  might  revive  his  popularity  by  some  grand  Imperial 
stroke.  There  was,  however,  one  very  good  reason  for  dissolving 
Parliament :  it  was  impossible  to  disguise  much  longer  the  despei^ate 
state  of  the  finances,  and  in  particular  to  keep  in  decent  concealment 
the  real  cost  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  the  result  of  a  bj^e- 
election  at  Southwark  had  been  very  favourable  to  the  Government ;  and 
the  Prime  Minister  Avas  confident  of  again  securing  a  majority. 

Accordingly,  on  the  9tli  of  March,  to  the  general  surprise,  it  was 
announced  that  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  Budget  had  been  brought  in.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
manifesto  to  the  country  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  consisted  Dissoiutioa  Mani- 
of  an  ingenious  but  jiremature  attempt  to  make  Home  ^®^*°'  ^^^^^'  ^^^®- 
Rule  for  Ireland  the  issue.  The  Liberal  party  was  already 
beginning  to  show  a  distaste  for  coercion  ;  and  Lord  Ramsay  had  actually 
fought  a  bye-election  at  Liverpool  (unsuccessfully)  on  Home  Rule  lines.  A 
portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was,  the  Premier  said,  attempting 
to  sever  the  constitutional  tie  which  united  it  to  Great  Britain  : — 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  light  and  leading  will  resist  this  destructive 
doctrine ;  tlie  strength  of  this  nation  depends  on  the  unity  of  feeling  which  should 
pervade  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  widespread  dependencies.  Tlic  tirst  duty  of  an 
English  Minister  should  be  to  consolidate  that  co-operation  which  renders  irresistible  a 
community  educated  as  our  own  in  an  equal  love  of  liberty  and  law." 
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There  Avere  some  who  even  challeuged  "the  expediency  of  the  Imperial 
cliaracter  of  this  reahn."  If  they  Avere  allowed  to  replace  the  pi^esent 
Ministry  the  power  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Enrope  would  be 
threatened.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  left  to  defend  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Government ;  and  he  did  it  by  contrasting  his  debts  and  deficiencies 
with  the  debts  and  deficiencies  which  would  have  arisen  if  they  had 
embarked  on  one  big  war  instead  of  a  number  of  little  ones  :  "the  war 
into  which,  but  for  a  decided  policy,  we  should  have  been  drawn  would 
have  been  more  burdensome  both  to  the  taxpayer  of  our  day  and  to 
posterity." 

On  tiie  nth  of  March  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  their 
addresses  to  the  electors  of  North-East  Lancashire  and  of  Midlothian. 
Mr.     Gladstone's    address    is    buoyant    enough.      After    rejoicing    at     the 

dissolution,  though  condemning  the  sudden  interruption  of 

Mr.  Gladstones     the    Session    as    a    striking    departure     from     established 

Election  Address,   practice,    he    touches    upon    the    Prime    Minister's     "  dark 

allusions    to    the  repeal  of   the   Union   and    the   abandon- 
ment of  the  Colonies  "  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  those  who  endangered  the  Union  -u-ith  Ireland  were  the  party  that 
maintained  there  an  alien  Church,  an  unjust  land  law,  and  franchises  inferior  to  our 
own;  and  the  true  supporters  of  the  Union  are  those  who  llrmly  uphold  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament,  but  exercise  that  authority  to  bind  the  three  nations  by  the 
indissoluble  tie  of  liberal  and  equal  laws. 

"As  to  the  Colonies,  Liberal  Administrations  set  free  their  trade  with  all  the  world, 
gave  them  popular  and  responsible  government,  undertook  to  defend  Canada  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Empire,  and  organised  the  great  scheme  for  uniting  the  several 
settlements  of  British  North  America  into  one  Dominion ;  to  which,  when  we  quitted 
office  in  1866,  it  only  remained  for  our  successors  to  ask  the  ready  assent  of  Parliament. 
It  is  by  these  measures  that  the  Colonies  have  been  bound  in  atlectiou  to  the  Empire; 
and  the  authors  of  them  can  afford  to  smile  at  baseless  insinuations." 

But  the  true  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "baseless  insinuations"  Avas 
to  hide  the  eifect  of  his  own  acts.  "  To  these  I  Avill  now  begin  to  draAV 
your  attention.  With  threescore  years  and  ten  upon  my  head  I  feel  the 
irkscmmess  of  the  task.  But  in  such  a  crisis  no  man  should  shrink 
from  calls  which  his  duty  may  make  and  his  strength  allow."'  At  home 
Ministers  had  neglected  legislation,  and  aggravated  public  distress  by 
giving  continued  shocks  to  that  sense  of  security  Avhich  is  the  life  of  en- 
terprise. The  augmentation  of  public  expenditure,  the  series  of  deficits, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  new  Sinking  Fund,   Avere  all  noted  in  turn. 

In  questions  of  foreign  policy  Lord  Hartington  had  concerned  himself 
AA'ith  material  results ;  he  had  been  more  anxious  to  proA'e  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  failed  in  his  intentions  than  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
intentions  had  been  AA'rong.  "The  ascendancy  of  England  has  been 
claimed  in  circulars  but  surrendered  in  secret  CouA^entions."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone put  the  AAdiole  controA^ersy  on  a  different  and  a  higher  level  by 
contrasting  Torj-  pretensions  A\'ith  Liberal  aspirations  :  "The  AA'ord 
Ascendancy,  gentlemen,  is  best  knoAA^n  to  us  by  its  baneful  connection 
with  the  history  of  Ireland."  Hoav  far  the  GoA^ernment  had  justified  their 
so-called  ascendancy  should  be  judged  from  their  record : — 

"Abroad  they  have  strained,  if  they  have  not  endangered,   the  Prerogative    by  gross 
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misuse ; «  have  weakened  the  Empire  by  needless  wars,  unprofitable  extensions,  and  unwise 
engagements ;  and  have  dishonoured  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  fllcVring  the  island  of 
Cyprus  from  tlie  Porte  under  a  treaty  clandestinely  concluded  in  TiclMiion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  which  formed  part  of  the  international  law  of  Christendom. 

"If  we  turn  from  considerations  of  principle  to  material  results,  they  have  aggrand- 
ised Russia,  lured  Turkey  on  to  her  dismemberment,  if  not  to  her  ruin,  replaced  the 
Christian  population  of  Macedonia  under  a  debasing  yoke,  and  loaded  India  with  the 
costs  and  dangers  of  a  prolonged  and  unjustifiable  war." 

In  reply  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  lie  would  "assert  the  coequal  rip^lits 
of  independent  and  allied  Powers."  Yet  influence  righteously"  exercised 
was  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition  for  a  nation: — 

"There  is,  indeed,  an  ascendancy  in  European  Councils  to  which  Great  Britain  might 
reasonably  aspire,  by  steadily  sustaining  the  character  of  a  Power,  no  less  just  than 
strong,  attached  to  liberty  and  law,  jealous  of  peace,  and  therefore  opposed  to  intrigue 
and  aggrandisement  from  whatever  quarter  the}'  may  come ;  jealous  of  honour,  and  there- 
fore averse  to  the  clandestine  engagements  which  have  marked  our  two  latest  years." 

Before  the  Session  closed,   the  Tory  Government  had  to   wind   up   its 

accounts  in  a  Budget  (March  11th)  which— though  every  asset  was  dragged 

to  light  and  every  deficit  underestimated  or  denied — still 

Financial  Results  read    very    much    like    a    statement     of     liquidation.      A 

of  the  Govern-     summary     can     give     no     idea     of     the     complication     of 

meats  Policy,     accounts.      But    no    amount    of    financial    juggling    could 

conceal   a    large    deficit    in    the  revenue,  which  had    been 

estimated    at    £83,055,000,   but    only    realised    £80,860,000.    The   expenditure 

had  been  estimated  at  £81,153,000.    But  this  did  not  include  the   charges 

for  the  occupation  of  the  Transvaal  and  other  excesses  in  South  Africa, 

which    created    a    deficit  of   about    £5,000,000.      Nor    was  this  the   worst. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  on  his  hands  exchequer  bonds  and 

other    unfunded    debt    to    the    extent    of    about   £30,000,000.      He    hoped 

for  a  return  of  the  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  India,  and  a  contribution  from 

South  Africa  to  the  expense  of  the  Zulu  War. 

Mr.   Gladstone  did  not  welcome  the  policy  of   exacting    Imperial    con- 
tributions for  unnecessary  excesses.     On  the  following  night,  March  12th, 
he  strongly  supported  a  motion   of   Mr.   Fawcett,   that    it 
Mr.  Gladstones    "was    imjust    to    defray  out  of   the  revenues  of    India    the 
Criticisms.        whole    of    the    expenses    of   the    Afghan  War.     The    main 
result    was    clear.     The    Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer    was 
forced  to  confess  that,  after  six  years  of  Tory  government,  the  Fvmded 
Debt  had  decreased  only  from  £723,514,000  to  £710,490,000 ;  the  Terminable 
Annuities  from   £51,290,000  to  £38,208,000;    while  the  Unfunded  Debt  had 
increased  from  £1,479,000  to  £30,855,000— leaving  a  net  increase  of  £208,000. 
The  new  Sinking  Fund  was  absorbed  by  the  Government  which  created 
it — an  act  of  financial  infanticide  which  Mr.   Gladstone  treated  at   length 
a  few  days  later  in  one  of   his   Midlothian  speeches,  t    The  Government  in 
its   desperation  had  even  taken  credit  to  itself  for  the  automatic   action 
cf    the  Terminable   Annuities — that   is    to    say,  for    a  process  completely 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  Government. 

*  Cf.  the  famous  letters  of  "  Verax"  to  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  in  which 
Lord  Beaconsfteld's  attempt  to  make  the  Queen  an  autocrat  .and  the  House  of  Commons  a 
mere  registering  body  was  exposed  with  great  ability. 

t  Speech  at  Stow,  March  20th,  18S0. 
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Ou  the  16tli  of  March  the  ex-Premier  left  King's  Cross  to  enter  upon 
his    second    Midlothian    caiuijaign.      It    is    difficult,    if    not    impossible,    to 
give    any    adequate    idea    of    the    e^ithnsiasm    with    which    Mr.    Gladstone 
could  infect    audiences    of   phlegmatic    Englishmen    and    more    phlegmatic 
Scotchmen.      Yet  it  would  be  absiuxl  to  approach  the  second  Midlothian 
campaign    without    making    some    attempt.      Fortunately    a    living    and 
moving    picture    has    been    drawn    of    Mr.    Gladstone    the    orator    in    the 
March  of  this  year.      On  the  12th  a  meeting  was  held  in  Marylebone,  the 
constituency  of  which  he  was  an  elector.     The  Londoners  had  been  not 
a  little  stirred  by  the  latest  Ministerial  fiasco— a   London 
Water  Bill  ;    and  even  in  the  metrojoolis  the  Government    -me  Maryietone 
was  tottering    to    its    fall.     The    occasion    was    not    to    be    Meeting,  Marcn, 
forgotten    by  anyone  who    had    fought    his  way  into    the  ^ 

hall.      First    came    the    rush    and    the    crush    and    the    re- 
sistless   sweep    onwards ;      then     an     hour    listening    to     local    nobodies. 

"At  last  there  Avas  a  cheer  and  a  huge  commotion.  By  mysterious 
magic  a  lane  was  formed,  up  which,  craning  my  neck,  I  saw  advancing 
a  pale-faced,  slim  figure,  with  the  head  of  age  and  a  rapt  intense  gaze, 
struggling  forward  to  the  platform,  followed  by  a  simply  clothed  woman, 
who  busies  herself  in  warding  off  the  hands  of  enthusiasts  eager  to 
touch  him,   or  pat  his  back, ;  or  help  him  forward. 

"That  is  Mrs.  Gladstone,  with  the  soft  face,  high-coloured  as  a  girl's, 
and  tremulous  mouth ;  intent  on  one  thing  only  in  this  life — her 
husband.  They  step  up  to  the  platform  by  a  reporter's  stool.  A  dozen 
willing  hands  would  aid  him,  but  it  is  hers  which  grasps  his  ankle  to 
steady  him,  lest  in  his  eagerness  he  slip.  He  does  not  sit  down,  but 
exchanges  a  few  rapid  words  with  the  chairman.  She  begs  a  seat 
immediately  behind  him.  Forth  he  stands  and  begins  at  once :  '  Mr. 
Chairman.'  She  pulls  at  his  overcoat,  and  one  sleeve  comes  free.  Im- 
patiently he  stops  while  she  tugs  at  the  other  sleeve,  and  the  coat  has 
scarcely  gone  from  him  ere  he  is  flourishing  in  our  faces  the  free  hand  : 
'Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-electors  of  Marrilbotie,'  for 
so  he  called  our  parish,  doubtlessly  designedly.  Never  "  Feiiow-Eiectors 
shall  I,  an  unenthusiastic  non-i^arty  man,  forgot  those  oi  Mamibane.' 
tones.  Surrendering  myself  to  the  prevalent  sentiment, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  someone  had  touched  the  stop  of  a  mysterious 
organ  that  searched  us  through  and  through.  Two  more  sentences  and 
we  were  fairly  launched  upon  a  sea  of  joassion,  regardless  of  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  who  sat  behind  placidly  folding  her  husband's  overcoat.  In 
that  torrent  of  passion  the  petty  politics  of  the  hour  figured  as  huge 
first  principles,  and  tlif^  opinions  of  the  people  became  as  the  edicts  of 
eternity.  As  it  went  on  Ave  became  persuaded  that  the  Government, 
Avhose  resignation  Avas  then  impending,  Avere  the  most  incomjjetent  set 
of  reprobates  that  an  angry  Heaven  had  ever  sent  to  curse  a  country. 
It  grcAV  upon  us  t>3  a  marvel  Avhy  we  had  not  seen  this  earlier.  Why 
we  had  liA'ed  under  such  diabolical  ineptitude  astounded  lis  Avith  a  sense 
of  shame ;  and  ever  and  again  Avas  rolled  out  our  patent  of  nobility, 
'Fellow-electors  of  Marrilbone,'  until  we  became  enlarged,  (juickened, 
glorified  by  our  fraternity. 

"Oh  the  graces  of  tliat  speech!  'Gentlemen,  this  has  been  a  liciuid, 
aqueous  Government.    You  remember  Avhat  it  came  in  upon  ?/    '  Beer ! '  avo 
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shouted,  and  the  orator  bowed  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  smiling  consent. 
'And  you  see  what  it  is  going  out  upon?'  'Water!'  we  yelled,  remember- 
ing Mr,  Cross's  Bill  ;  and  again  he  bowed  in  acquiescence,  like  a  conjurer 
who  acknowledges  the  applause  that  greets  the  production  from  the 
breast-pocket  of  one  of  the  audience  of  the  watch  previously  fired  from 
a  blunderbuss.  In  next  day's  newspaper  this  passage  read :  '  Gentlemen, 
this  has  been  a  liquid  Government;  it  came  in  on  beer  and  will  go  out 
on  water.'  Gladstone  never  said  that:  it  is  but  a  miserable  paraphrase 
of  what  was  said— of  what  ive  said.  All  through  a  speech  of  long  tortuous 
sentences  he  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  of  apprehension  we  did  not  know 
we  possessed.  And  then  the  peroration  :  '  You  are  shortly  to  i3ronounce 
your  verdict,  you  and  the  people  of  these  isles ;  and  whatever  that 
verdict  be,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  the  true  one,  I  trust  it  will  be  clear.'  We 
leaped  to  our  feet  and  cheered  ;  decidedly  we  should  make  it  clear.  '  I 
trust  it  will  be  emphatic'  We  waved  our  sticks  and  hats  in  emphasis. 
*  I  trust  it  will  be  decisive,  and  that  it  will  ring '  (here,  Avith  a  swing 
of  the  arm  clear  round  his  neck,  and  a  superb  uplifting  of  the  whole 
frame,  he  sent  his  trumpet  voice  into  every  cranny  of  the  hall  till  it 
rang  again)  '  from  Johri  o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End,'  and  a  frantic  mass 
of  humanity  roared  themselves  hoarse  for  a  full  two  minutes.  When 
I  stood  in  the  free  air  outside  once  more,  it  seemed  somewhat  unreasoning, 
all  this  ecstasy ;  clearly  I  had  been  Gladstonised ;  and  I  voted  for  him 
at  that  election."  * 

It  was  remarked  afterwards  that  every  station  on  the  way  north  at 
which  there  was  a  stoppage  long  enough  to  give  time  for  the  delivery 
of  a  speech — at  Grantham,  York,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Berwick — 
the  Liberals  gained  a  seat. 

Tlie  second  Midlothian  campaign  began  on  March  17th,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  in  the  -Edinburgh  Music  Hall.  It  concluded  with  his 
speech  at  West  Calder  on  April  2nd.  Speeches  were  also  made  at  Edinburgh, 
Corstophine,  Ratlio,  Davidsons  Mains,  Dalkeith,  Juniper  Green,  Balerno, 
Penicuik,  Loanhead,  and  other  places. 

The    opening    speech  at    Edinburgh  will    long  be  preserved    as  one  of 

the  noblest  orations  in  the   English  language.     It  begins  Avith  a  reference 

to  the  impropriety  of    the  dissolution ;    but  on  that  head 

The   Edinburgh    he  Avill  not  dilate,  because,  speaking  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

Speech.  \^q    jg    anxious    to   go    straight    to    the    very  heart   of   the 

matter,  "and,  amidst  the  croAvd  of  topics  that  rush  upon 

the  mind,"   to  touch  upon  those  most  intimately  connected  with  the  great 

issue,  upon   the   condition,   strength,  and   honour   of  the  Empire  and  the 

duty  owed  it  by  its  citizens." 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  on  the  occasion  of  a  General  Election,  it  is  attempted 
by  the  leaders  who  are  in  power,  ami  especially  by  the  very  eminent  and  distinguished 
man  who  is  the  heart  and  soul  and  life  and  centre  of  the  Government,  to  have  this 
great  cause  tried,  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  Government,  but  upon  the  merits  of 
the  Opposition.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  that  kind  before.  I  have  always 
found  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  business  of  the  Opposition  to  challenge  and 
criticise  the  Government,  and  of  the  country  to  try  the  criticisms.  But  the  Government 
appear  to  think  that  that  process  had  better  be  reversed,   and    among    the  long    list  of 

*See  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  L.  AYatson  in  the  Oidloolc,   May  2Sth,  1893. 
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innovations  which  they  have  introduced,  perhaps  the  latest  is  this,  that  it  is  to  be  the 
demerits  of  the  Opposition,  not  the  merits  of  the  Government,  which  the  country  is 
invited  to  try." 

Tlie  trick  of  putting  the  besiegers  into  the  position  of  defenders 
was  not  likely  to  impose  upon  an  old  campaigner.  But  Mr,  Gladstone 
could  not  alloAv  one  slander  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  if  the  Liberals  were  to  return  to  power,  they  would  promptly  make 
an  end  of  all  the  engagements  into  which  the  Beaconsfield  Government 
had  entered,  and  would  lelieve  the  country  of  the  consequences  of  a 
policy  they  had  opposed  and  deplored  at  the  expense  of  its  honour  and 
good  faith. 

"Gentlemen,  a   more  baseless  fiction  never  was  conceived  in  the  brain   of  man,   for  I 
suppose  it  was    conceived    in  the   brain— I  do   not  know  that    there   is  any  otlier   organ 
that  is  capable   of  it — and  never   was  imputed  in  words  by  his  tongue 
or  by  his  faculty  of  speech.    We  have  no  power,  gentlemen,  to  relieve 
you  from  engagements   of  honour  and  good  faith  entered   into  by   the     Foreim  Policv- 
present  Government  through  a  summary  process.    However  we  may  dis- 
approve them,  however  we  may  deplore  them,  however  we  have  striven 
to  point  out— not  to  you,  for  you  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  yet,   but  to  that  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  been  perfectly  deaf  to  our  arguments— however  we 
may   have   striven  to    point  out    to    them    the    mischiefs  and  the   dangers   of    the  course 
tliey  were  pursuing,    we  must  take  the  consequences  ;    the  country  must  take  the  conse- 
(juences.      Prudence,  care,   diligence,   may  do  much  in  the  course   of  time ;    but   whatever 
good  faith  requires  must  be  accepted  and  fulfilled." 

Another  allegation  which  was  abroad  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  was 
of  a  slightly  different  character.  It  was  said  that  if  the  Liberals 
came  into  power  the  Manchester  School  was  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
country  : — 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you  a  portion  of  the  truth  upon  that  subject.    What  is  called 
the  Manchester  School  has  never  ruled  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country — never  during  a 
(Conservative     Government,     and     never    especially    dui'ing    a    Liberal 
(rovernment.     Do  not  let  me    be  supposed  to  speak  of  what  is  called   The  Liberals  not  a 
tlie  Manchester   School,   or   sometimes  the  Peace  party,    as   if  I   were    Peace-at-any-rrice 
about  to  cast  disrespect  upon  them.     Gentlemen,   I  respect  them  even  Party, 

in  what  I  think  to  be  their  great  and  serious  error.  I  think  it  is,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  like  many  errors  in  our  mixed  condition.  It  is  not  only  a  respectable,  it 
is  even  a  noble  error.  Abhorring  all  selfishness  of  policy,  friendly  to  freedom  in  every 
country  of  the  earth,  attached  to  the  modes  of  reason,  and  detesting  the  ways  of  force, 
tliis  Manchester  School— this  Peace  party— has  sprung  prematurely  to  the  conclusion  that 
wars  may  be  considered  as  liaving  closed  their  melancholy  and  miserable  history,  and 
that  the  affairs  of  the  world  may  henceforth  be  conducted  by  methods  more  adapted  to 
tlie  dignity  of  man,  more  suited  both  to  his  strength  and  to  his  wealcness,  less  likely  to 
lead  him  out  of  the  ways  of  duty,  to  stimulate  his  evil  passions,  to  make  him  guilty  btfore 
God  of  inflicting  misery  on  his  fellow-creatures.  But,  gentlemen,  no  Government  of  this 
country  could  ever  accede  to  the  management  and  control  of  affairs  without  finding  that 
that  dream  of  a  Paradise  upon  earth  was  rudely  dispelled  by  tlie  shock  of  experience. 
However  we  may  detest  war,  and  you  cannot  detest  it  too  mucli— there  is  no  war,  except 
one,  the  war  for  liberty— that  does  not  contain  in  it  elements  of  corruption,  as  well  as  of 
misery,  tliat  are  deplorable  to  recollect  and  to  consider ;  but  liowever  deplorable  they  may 
he,  they  are  among  the  necessities  of  our  condition  ;  and  there  are  times  when  justice, 
when  faith,  when  the  welfare  of  mankind,  require  a  man  not  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  undertaking  them." 

But  what    had  the    Beaconsfield  Government  done?     They  had   asked 
for   six    millions,   in    order    to    maintain    the    integrity    and   independence 
20 
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of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  Avliat  liad  been  the  resiilt  of  their  policy  ? 
Why,  the  Sultan  had  neither  integrity  nor  independence.  He  Avas  liable 
to  interference  at  any  point  from  every  Power  wliich  had  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  With  honest  and  jDardoiiable  piide,  the  great  orator 
reminded  his  audience  of  a  classic  saying  : — 

"  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  that  three  or  four  years  ago,  utter  scorn  was  poured 
upon   what  was  called  the  '  bag-and-baggage  policy.'     Are  you  aware  that  that   '  bag-and- 

baggage  policy '  is  at  this  monaent  the  absolute   basis  upon  Avhich  are 

The  Bag-and-         regulated  the  whole  of  the  civil  state  of  things  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Easterix 

Baggage  Policy.      Roumelia?     What  that  policy  asked  was  that  every  Turkish  authority 

should  be  marched  out  of  Bulgaria ;  and  every  Turkish  authority  has 
gone  out  of  Bulgaria.  There  is  not  a  Turk  at  this  moment  who,  as  a  Turk,  holds  office 
under  the  Sultan  either  in  Bulgaria  or  in  Southern  Bulgaria,  now  called  Eastern  Roumelia. 
No,  not  one!  The  despised  'bag-and-baggage  policy'  is  at  this  moment  the  law  of  Europe. 
And  this  is  the  result  of  it;  and  it  is  for  that,  gentlemen,  that  the  humble  individual 
who  stands  before  you  was  held  up  and  reviled  as  a  visionary,  an  enthusiast,  or  a  verbose, 
I  forget  what,  although  I  believe  myself  that  there  was  not  much  verbosity  in  that  particular 
phrase.  It  appeared  to  me  the  people  of  England  understood  it  well.  Nay,  more,  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  even  seemed  to  have  understood  it,  and  found  that  the  state  of  things 
it  recommended  was  a  state  of  things  which  had  become  irresistil)le,  and  which  now,  thank 
God,  is  irreversibly  established  in  those  once  unhappy  provinces." 

The  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  was  said,  had  the  backing 
of  several  foreign  Powers,   more  particularly  of  Austria  :— 

"Did  you  read  in  the  London  papers  within  the  last  few  weeks  an  account  of  the  energetic 

support  which  they  derive  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria?    Did  you  see  that  the  Emperor 

of  Austria  sent  for  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  told 

An  Indictment       Sir  Henry  Elliot  what  a  pestilent  person  he  considered  a   certain   Mr. 

of  Austria.  Gladstone,   as    a  man  that    did   not   approve    of   the   foreign   policy   of 

Austria,    and    how   anxious   he    was— so   the   Emperor   of   Austria   was 

condescendingly  pleased  to  say— that  you  should  all  of  you  give  your  votes  in  a  way  to 

maintain  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  i " 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  has  a  touch  of  Pahnerstonian  avidacity.  What 
Avas  the  value  of  an  Austrian  testimonial  to  British  foreign  policy?  He 
wished  to  raise  no  question  of  internal  politics— lie  heartily  wished  Austria 
Avell  in  her  honest  attempts  to  confront  domestic  difficulties.  But  what 
had  been  Austria's  foreign  policy  ? 

"  Austria  has  been  the  steady,  unflinching  foe  of  freedom  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
Austria  trampled  Italy  under  foot ;  Austria  resisted  the  unity  of  Germany ;  Austria  did 
all  she  could  to  prevent  the  creation  of  Belgium ;  Austria  never  lifted  a  finger  for  the 
reo-eneration  and  constitution  of  Greece.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  the  whole  map  where 
you  can  lay  your  finger  and  say,  '  There  Austria  did  good.'  I  speak,  of  course,  of  its  general/ 
policy;  I  speak  of  its  general  tendency.  I  do  not  abandon  the  hope  of  improvement 
in  the  future,  but  we  must  look  to  the  past  and  to  the  present  for  the  guidance  of  our 
judgment  at  this  moment;  and  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Austria  resisted  the  extension 
of  freedom,  and  did  not  promote  it.  And  therefore  I  say,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  an 
Austrian  spirit  to  inspire  the  counsels  of  this  country,  in  Heaven's  name  take  the  Emperor's 
counsel  and  advice." 

The  Prime  Minister  had  charged  the  Liberals  with  being  the  cause  of 
tli.e  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  Avas  surrounded.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone pointed  out  at  Corstorphine  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 

South  Africa,       had  omitted  to  blame  his  opponents  for  creating  difficulties 

in  Africa,  though  in  Africa  "  he  has  contrived,  Avithout,  as  far 

as    I    am    able    to  judge,   the  smallest  necessity   or   excuse,   to  spend  fiA'-e 

millions   of  your  money  in  iuA^ading  a  people  [the  Zulus]  Avho  had  done 
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him  no  wrong  ;  and  noAV  he  is  obliged  to  spend  more  of  your  money  in 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  over  a  community  Protestant 
in  religion,  Hollanders  in  origin,  vigorous  and  obstinate  and  tenacious 
in  character,  even  as  we  are  ourselves— namely,  the  Dutchmen  of  the 
Transvaal."  * 

The    war    in    Afghanistan    claimed    a    larger    share    of    attention.     Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  of   it   at  Penicuik   as  "  that  most  unhappy,  mischievous, 
and  guilty  war  which  has  gone  through  its  first  campaign 
and   its  second  campaign,   and  is  now  apparently  to   pass       Afghanistan, 
through   its  third    campaign."    He    examined   it   fi^om   the 
l^oint  of  view  of  right,   of  glory,  and    of    expediency.     It    will    suffice    to 
follow  him  in  that  part  of  the  indictment  to  which  the  first  and  most 
commanding  place  was  assigned  : — 

"I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  you  think  of  that  Avar  in  point  of  riglit.  We  made 
a  treaty  in  1857  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  in  which  we  bound  ourselves  not  to 
enforce  upon  him  the  presence  of  a  European  Resident.  And  whj%  gentlemen,  was  it 
that  the  Afghans  were  so  jealous  of  the  presence  of  a  European  Resident,  which  we 
think  innocent  enough?  Because  they  were  conversant  with  our  practice  in  India,  and 
because  they  knew  that  in  India,  wherever  a  European  Resident  was  established,  he  was 
not  a  mere  Ambassador,  but  became  the  instrument  through  which  the  independence  of 
the  State  was  destroyed,  and  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over  it  established. 
Whatever  the  Afghans  may  be,  they  are  freemen  like  you ;  they  value  their  freedom 
as  you  do ;  they  gave  their  lives  for  their  freedom  as  you  would  give  your  lives  for  yours. 
And  though  we  should  have  been  very  glad  if  they  had  been  willing  to  receive  a  European 
Resident,  I,  for  my  part,  think  that  it  was  a  most  guilty  act,  as  well  as  a  breach  of  faitli, 
to  force  it  upon  them,  more  especially  when  we  had  it  in  our  power,  with  their  perfect 
goodwill,  to  secure,  as  we  did  secure,  every  pi-actical  purpose  of  communication,  by  send- 
ing to  them  loyal,  intelligent,  faithful  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
brethren  in  religion  to  the  Afghans,  able  to  acquire  their  confidence,  and  carrying  with 
them  none  of  the  apprehensions  that  attended  the  arrival  of  a  European  Resident.  .  .  . 
Is  it  right,  or  is  it  not  right,  that  the  government  of  a  country  which  calls  itself 
Christian,  and  believes  itself  civilised,  should  be  carried  on  upon  principles  like  these? 
It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide.  The  whole  matter  has  now  come  into  your  hands. 
It  is  no  longer  by  Ministers;  it  is  no  longer  by  the  Parliament— that,  I  believe,  was 
dissolved  this  afternoon— that  these  things  will  be  done.  Your  approval  is  to  be  signified 
by  your  votes  for  the  members  of  the  majority— asking  to  be  again  returned  to  Parliament. 
Your  condemnation  is  to  be  signified  by  your  returning  men  who  have  been  in  opposition 
to  that  majority.    So  much,  gentlemen,  for  right."  t 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  second,  as  in  his  first,  Mid- 
lothian campaign  let  the  stress  of  his  appeal  to  the  comitry  fall  upon 
Foreign  Policy.  But  he  did  not  forget  home  politics.  To  the  all-embracing 
sub.iect  of  finance  he  devoted  much  time  and  energy,  remembering,  and 
reminding  his  hearers,  that  it  Avas  "  in  a  very  great  degree  uj)on  that 
ground"  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  "overcame  the  Liberal  Government  and 
came  in  Avith  his  followers,  of  Avhom  I  was  one,  in  the  month  of  Septembei-, 
1841,  with  a  majority  of  eighty  or  ninety  at  his  back." 
Nor  Avere  social  and  economic  questions  altogether  neglected.  Questions  of  Home 
Upon  Local  Option,  uijon  the  groAving  of  straAvberries,  upon  PoUcy. 

the    laAV    of    hypothec,    upon    jDcasant    proprietorship    and 
the    fall   in  the  i^rice  of   Avheat   he   had   instructive  suggestions   to  make 
and    opinions    to    offer.      His    treatment  of  the  relations   of  landlord  and 

*  CorstorphiiU",  INIarch  ISth,  1880. 

t  Speech  at  Penicuik,  March  24th,  1880. 
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tenant  in  Great  Britain  maiks  a  distinct  advance  on  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  the  cami)aign  preceding  his  first  Ministry : — 

"Gentlemen,  I  value  freedom  of  contract  very  much,  but  in  my  opinion  it  should  be 
a  real  freedom — it  should  be  between   parties  who  meet  upon  a  footing  of  equality.    It 
would  be  very  absurd  if  you  provided  by  law  that  the  hosier  must  sell 
me  a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  certain  price.    And  why?    Because  when  I  go 
Farmer  ^^^'^  ^^^  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  he  meets  me  substantially  upon  a 

footing  of  equality.  But  Avhere  the  parties  do  not  meet  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  there  the  question  of  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract 
is  one  of  pure  policy  and  expediency.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  position  of  the  farmer 
is  one  of  real  equality  of  footing  with  the  landlord  in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  Game- 
laws.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for,  and  I  know  no  sufficient  argu- 
ment against,  investing  the  tenant  with  a  right  over  the  ground  game,  which  right  shall 
be  inalienable,  and  which  he  shall  not  be  competent  to  part  with." 

The  Midlothian  orations,  and  esjoecially  those  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dalkeith,  and  West  Calder,  are  still  worthy  of  the  "reverential 
contemplation"  of  every  Englishman.  It  is,  alas,  impossible  to  invest 
them  with  their  proper  environment,  the  voice,  the  action,  the  crowds 
now  roaring  applause,  noAv  hushed  in  silence,  always  responsive  to  the 
enchanter's  hand  and  voice.  Sometimes  Ave  catch  faint  glimpses  of  the 
enthusiasm  from  the  bare  Avording  of  the  speech.  Take,  for  example, 
the  opening  sentences  of  the  Dalkeitli  speech,  in  Avhich  he  reminded 
the  electors  of  the  note  of  confidence  which  he  had  struck  in  the  first 
campaign  : — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  nothing  has  happened  during  those  three  months,  I  hope,  to  change 

your  minds.      Nothing,   I  assure  you,  has  occurred  to  alter  mine.    When  I  was  here  in 

November   and  December,   my  heart   beat   high   with  expectation  that 

Scotland  would  discharge  her  duty  when  the  moment  came,  and  would 

STJeecli  discharge  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sound  of  it  should  ring  through 

England  and  the  world.    I  have  that  conviction  now ;   and  what  I  think 

of  Scotland  in  general,  I  believe  of  Midlothian  in  particular.    Nor  does 

a  doubt  creep  into  my  mind  of  the  issue  of  this  individual  contest.    Gentlemen,  when  I 

urge  you  to  exertion,  I  hope  that  I  practise  what  I  pi'each,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  that 

that  disposition  to  practise  is  found  in  the  members  of  my  family.    I  do  not  now  speak  of 

my  wife,  than  whom  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  has  a  more  untiring  devotion  either  to 

the  private  intei-est  or  to  the  public  cause.    But  I  speak  also,  gentlemen — I  hope  you  will 

forgive  me  for  a  moment— I  speak  also  of  my  sons.    As  I  am  contending  in  Scotland,  so 

they   are    contending    in  England.     Our  name  has  been  chosen  as   the   symbol   and   the 

rallying-point  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  three  counties  in  this  country ;    and  in  each  of  the 

three,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  appear,  not  in  virtue  of  any  self-seeking  intrigue, 

not  in  virtue  of  any  gratuitous  intrusion,  but  in  answer  to  the  unanimous  call  of  the  Liberal 

party,   which   has    conferred    upon   us,    upon   us    three,   this   remarkable    honour,    and  in 

particular,    in    answer  to  the  call  of  the  united  Liberal  party  in  the  metropolitan  county 

of  England,  which  has  invited  my  beloved  youngest  son  to  be  the  champion  of  the  cause, 

and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  they  were  led  into  that  cause,   so  honourable  to  them — so 

lionourable,  I    think,   to    us    all  — because   they   were    infected   by   the  example  that  you 

had  set." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  last  sijeech,  at  West  Calder,  was  delivered  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  Avhen  the  first  instalment  of  election  results  had  arrived.  With 
this  the  great  leader  closed  his  campaign,  and  stood  aside  to  watch 
with  silent  triumph  the  constituencies  as  they  piled  up  verdict  on  verdict 
against  the  Eeaconsfield  Administration. 

But    Mr.     Gladstone's    candidature    was     not    confined    to    Midlothian. 
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Although  when  approached  by  the  Liberals  of  various  large  boroughs  he 

had  declared,    "  My   selection  of   a   constituency   is    in    the    hands   of    the 

Liberal    Whip    in    Parliament,"    the    Leeds    Liberals    had 

Adopted  by  the      unanimously    adopted    him,     and    they    persisted    without 

Leeds  Liberals.       leeeiving      the     smallest     encouragement.      Early    in     1878 

they  had  appointed  a  deputation  to  inform  him  that  they 

intended   to  return    him  as  their  representative  at   the  General  Election. 

They  asked  for  no  answer  :  it  w^as  an  ultimatinn.    And  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 

acting    on    ad^dce,   decided    to    stand   for    Midlothian,   the    Leeds   Liberals 

were    rather    confirmed    in    their    decision  ;    hoping,    perhaps,    that    they 

might    be    as  fortunate    in    the    election    of  1880   as    Greenwich   had  been 

in  that   of   1868.      Mr.   Gladstone  held  absolutely  no    communication  with 

Leeds,  and  the  local  leaders  were  forced  to  make  the  best  of  the  fight. 

Nevertheless,   in    spite   of    the    discouragement   and    difficulty,   which    the 

Tories  turned  to  the  best  accoimt,  he  was  elected  member  for   Leeds  by 

a  majority  of  11,291  over  the  senior  Tory  candidate.      Immediately  after- 

Avards  he   was  elected  by  a  majority   of    211    over    the    son  of  the  Duke 

of  Buccleuch  in  Midlothian,  the  figures  being — 

Gladstone    1,579 

Dalkeith       1,368 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  was  expected,  decided  to  sit  for  Midlothian,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  who  had  been  beaten  in  Middlesex,  was  elected  for 
Leeds.  * 

The  Midlothian  poll  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  the  victory  was  a 
seat  gained  for  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  dining  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  when  the  news  of  the  result  came ; 
and  when  they  went  out  on  to  the  balcony  the  host  was  at  last  able 
to  give  expression  to  his  delight  and  enthusiasm : — 

"The  election  is  over  and  I  am  unmuzzled,  and  I,  as  a  Midlothian  man,  can  tell  you 
that  no  Midlothian  man,  however  old  he  may  be,  or  however  long  he  may  have  to  live, 
will  have  spent  a  prouder  night  than  this.  It  is  a  great  night  for  Midlothian;  a  great 
night  for  Scotland;  a  great  night  for  our  county  member;  a  great  night  for  Great 
Britain;  ay,  a  great  night  for  the  Avorld.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  country  to 
be  chosen  as  the  central  battle-field  of  that  great  contest  that  is  being  waged  at  this 
moment.  In  the  county  of  Midlothian  has  been  fought  not  a  battle  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  or  Liberal  and  Conservative,  but  a  battle  of  Constitutional  Government  and  of 
oppressed  nationalities  throughout  the  world.  And  what  has  been  the  reward  of 
Midlothian  now  that  she  has  fought  this  battle?  You  have  fought  this  battle  by  and  for 
yourselves,  and  you  are  rewarded  by  having  as  your  county  member  the  foremost  man  of 

*  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Leeds  Liberals  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of 
the  Leeds  Liberal  Club.  Early  in  the  October  of  the  following  year,  when  he  visited  Leeds 
to  return  thanks  in  person,  the  Prime  Minister  offered  a  most  ingenious  apology  to  his 
would -have-been  constituents :—"  It  was,  gentlemen,  to  me  a  great  personal  consolation 
and  satisfaction  that  I  was  never  called  upon  from  the  course  of  circumstances  to  exercise 
the  option  between  Leeds  and  Midlothian,  as  my  seat  for  both  was  lost  by  the  acceptance 
of  office  before  the  time^  came  for  doing  so.  But  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  I  may 
remind  you  of  what  you  know  as  well  as  I  do— why  I  am  Member  for  Midlothian  and 
not  Member  for  Leeds.  The  citadel  of  Toryism  in  Leeds  is  not  so  very  strong  but  that 
a  moderate  force  might  hope  to  carry  it.  But  that  was  not  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  citadel  of  Toryism  in  Midlothian.  It  frowned  down  upon  the  county  like  that  old 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  from  the  rock  that  overhangs  the  city;  and  the  gallant  men  of  that 
county  invited  me,  and  I  could  not  for  very  shame's  sake  refuse  their  invitation,  to  try 
and  scale  the  rocks  and  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  castle." 
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Great  Britain,  the  greatest  champion  of  liberty  that  now  lives  in  the  world  ;  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Pitt,  I  will  only  say  now  that  I  trust  Midlothian,  having  saved  herself  by 
her  own   exertions,  will  save  Great  Britain.  *■ 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  minor  and  contributory  causes  to  account 
for    the    tremendous    Liberal    victory     of    1880  ;     and     of    these    perhaps 

the    most     considerable — as    Mr.    Chamberlain    took    care 

Causes  of  the       to    jDoint    out    in    a    letter    to    the    Times — was    the    new 

Liberal  Victory.     or<?anisat:on  jjopularly   knoAvn   as    the  Caucus.    A  marked 

depression  of  trade  likewise  had  its  effect.  But  the 
dominant  cause,  as  everyone  felt,  was  the  unexami^led  success  of  the 
agitation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  conducted,  at  first  almost  single- 
handed,  against  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Eastern  policy.  That  agitation  had 
gradually  broadened  into  a  general  attack  upon  the  bellicose  and  extrava- 
gant Jingoism  which  had  involved  the  country  not  only  in  many  perilous 
and  impolitic  engagements,  but  also  in  a  number  of  petty  wars,  unnecessary, 
demoralising,  and  expensive. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1875  had  been  pei'fectly  genuine.  The 
Bulgarian  Atrocities  foi^ced  him  back  into  public  life,  but  only  as  an 
independent  and  unofficial  Liberal.  Each  fresh  development,  in  the 
words  of  an  unfriendly  critic,  saw  Mr.  Gladstone,  restrained  perhaps 
for  a  moment  by  the  cautious  solicitude  of  his  "  resijonsible "  friends, 
recover  himself  and  press  on  "to  keep  ahead  of  his  irresjionsible 
admirers."      It  is  not  suggested  that  Lord  Hartingtou's   jjosition   was  an 

enviable  one.    He  had  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 

Lord  Hartingtou's    party  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  times  of  depression,  when 

Position.  leadership  was  a  thankless  task.     Elected  as  a  safe  man  at 

a  not  very  enthusiastic  gathering,  he  had  discharged  the 
functions  of  Parliamentary  opposition  in  a  respectable  and  meritorious 
manner.  But  when  tlie  fighting  days  came,  and  the  battle  was  trans- 
ferred from  Parliament  to  the  country,  he  Avas  comjjletely  overshadowed. 
On  the  Eastern  Question  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  open  his  lips  in  Par- 
liament until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1876.     His  next  step  was  a 

very  important  one.      Its  consequences  were  unmistakable. 
Mr.  Gladstone's.      That  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  and  pointed  them  out  has  not  been 

generally  recognised ;  it  Avill  be  well,  therefore,  to  quote  his 
own  words :  "When  I  was  pressed  to  stand  for  Midlothian  (instead  of 
taking  a  quiet  seat  at  Edinburgh)  I  pointed  out  to  Lord  Granville,  whom 
I  always  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  entire  party,  that  my  entering 
into  that  contest  would  force  me  forward  and  change  my  position.  But 
it  was  still  wished  that  I  should  stand,  and  I  agreed."  * 

In  the  AiDril  of  1880,  then,  the  iDOsition  was  this.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pre-eminence,  not  merely  in  the  Liberal  party  but  in  the  political  world, 
Avas  unparalleled  and  almost  overpowering.  The  Hartingtonians,  tAvelve 
months  before  a  formidable  section,  had  shrivelled  into  comparative 
insignificance,   and  recognised  the  inevitable. 

The  chronology  of  a  Aveek  may  be  Avorth  recalling.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  assured  the  Queen  that  there  Avas  not  the  slightest 
risk  of  a  change  of  government ;  and  her  Majesty  Avent  to  Baden  and 
stayed  there  dui-ing  the  Elections.      On  April  the  17th,  hoAVCA^er,  she  Avas 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.    V.  Magali,   St.  Raphael,  Feb.  1st,  1S92. 
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again  at  Windsor.  On  that  day  tlie  Premier  visited  her,  and  only  left  on 
the  19th  to  retui-n  on  the  21st,  after  attending  his  last  Cabinet  meeting. 
Meanwhile  a  false  rumour  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  himself 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  burdens  of  official  life.  On  the  22nd,  in  strict 
conformity  with  constitutional  usage,  her  Majesty  sent  for  Lord  Hartington 


.    .,  :,  ./;,/  /:.,,al  .■iireet.  IP. 
LOUD    }IAKTIXGTOX    (iHKE    OF    DEVONSHIRE)    IN'    THE    E.^KLY    'EIGHTIES. 


and  asked  him  to  form  a  Ministry.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
royal  wish  was  urged  Avith  the  utmost  emi)hasis.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  one  and  only  man  who  could  foi-m  a  Ministry  at  that  moment ;  and 
the  delay,  however  correct  and  constitutional,  created  much  excitement  and 
indignation.  It  has  been  asserted,  very  commonly,  that  Loi-d  Hartington, 
out  of  "loyalty"  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  did  not  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry. 
The  assei-tion  contains  one  ei'ror  of  fact  and  one  of  feeling.  Lord  Hart- 
ington did  not,  nor  was  there  much  reason  why  he  should,  entertain  any 
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feeling    of  loyalty  for    Mr.    Gladstone.      He   was   still  the    Liberal   leader 

in    the    House    of    Commons ;    he    had    only    remained    in    that   position 

becaiise,  at  the  request  of  the  Whips,  Avho  did  not  like  to 

Lord  Hartin<^oii     change  horses   while   crossing   the  stream,  he  had  not   in- 

and  the  Formation    sisted    on    resigning  a  post  "v^diich  he  knew  to  have  been 

of  a  Ministry.       practically  A^acated   in    the  course  of   the  first  Midlothian 

campaign.    He  is  believed  to  have  represented  to  the  Queen 

that    it    would  be    impossible  for  him  to    form  an    Administration   while 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  commanded  all  that  Avas  militant  and  victorious  in  the 

Liberal  Party,  remained  a  private  member  in  the  terrible  character  of  Free 

.Lance  and  Candid  Friend,  like  a  Cromwell  in  the  army  of  an  Essex.     At 

her  Majesty's   bidding,    Lord   Hartington,    that    same    evening,    called    on 

Mr.   Gladstone  and  asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  take  office  in  a 

Hartiugtonian  Administration.      The    reply  was    brief    and    discouraging. 

-Xo  amount  of  intrigue — and  Lord  Hartington' was  no  intriguer — could  have 

formed   a  Liberal  Administration  without  the  victor  of  Midlothian ;    and 

the  victor  chose  to  be  "aut  Caesar  aut  nullus." 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Granville,  having 
visited  the  Queen  together,  returned  to  London  in  the  afternoon  and 
sought  out  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  found  him  "buttoned  to  the  chin." 
The  Cabinet  was  forming  in  his  mind ;  Bradshaw  was  lying  on  the 
table.  Before  dinner-time  the  veteran  statesman  had  kissed  hands  on 
his  appointment  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  was  Prime  Minister  of  England  for  the  second  time.  In 
five  days  the  Cabinet  was  finally  constituted.  It  was  a  Cabinet  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  party,  from  the  followers  of  the 
The  New  Duke  of  Argyll  to  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     The   Times, 

Administration,     which  had  to  accommodate  itself  with  unusual  rapidity  to 
the  swing  of  the  j)endulum,  consoled  itself  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Radicals  by  the  large  company  of   moderate  men  who    had  been 
included  in  the   Cabinet.      In  their  society  Mr.  Bright  might  be  exjDected 
to  be  reasonable  in  urging  his  peculiar  views,  "  and  even  the  admission  of 
a  younger  and  more  advanced  Liberal  to  the  circle  need  excite  no  anxiety," 
Oiitside  the  Cabinet  the  most  important  appointment  by  far  Avas  that 
of  Lord  Ripon  to  be  Viceroy  of  India.    It  was  necessary   that    the   post 
should  change    hands  simultaneously   with  the  change    of 
Lord  Ripon  sent     Ministry ;    and  the  Indian  taxpayer    even    more   than  the 
to  India.  consumer    of    fiction    demanded    the    immediate    reversion 

of  Lord  Lytton  from  the  ranks  of  villainously  bad 
administrators  to  those  of  mediocre  novelists.  The  guilt  of  the  Afghan 
War  had  been  enhanced  by  an  extravagant  outlay ;  and  the  extraA^a- 
gance  itself  had  been  aggraA^ated  hj  a  scandalous  suiypressio  reri  on  the 
eve  of  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  sensational  return  to  poAver  joroduced  a  great  impression 
in  Europe,  and  the  French  journals  in  particular  distinguished  themseh-es 
by  picturesque  sketches  in  Avhich  the  AA^armth  of  colouring  that  attaches 
to  a  personal  monograph  aa  as  acquired  at  the  expense  of  acciu'acy.  The 
folloAAing,  from  the  pen  of  "Ignotus,"  appeared  in  the  Figaro  of  Ajiril  21st. 
It  shoAA's  that  the  deA'elopmeut  of  a  Gladstone  myth  Avas  not  a  monoijoly 
of  the  Turkish  Press.* 

*  See  page  624. 
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"His  father,  a  Scotchman,  was  a  corn  merchant,  and  afterwards  a  ship-owner  at 
Liverpool.  Tlie  King  knighted  him.  The  son  has  not  inherited  the  title.  He  has  pre- 
ferred to  remain  one  of  the  people.  His  first  Budget  Speech  was  not 
only  applauded  by  the  usual  hear,  hear,  but  also  by  stamping  of  feet.  A  French  Portrait. 
When  in  office  he  is  Conservative  and  with  the  Catholics,  when  in 
opposition  he  is  Liberal  and  is  against  the  Catholics.  In  retirement,  Mr.  Gladstone  leads 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  He  rises  early  and  is  very  abstemious.  He  chiefly  eats 
fish,  because  the  diet  stimulates  the  brain.  He  takes  two  glasses  of  Bordeaux,  because 
that  wine  is  a  tonic  of  the  cervical  matter.  He  takes  one  glass  of  port,  because  that  is 
the  orator's  wine.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  will  be  seen,  is  logical  even  in  his  viodus  vivendi. 
On  Sundays  he  reads  the  lessons  of  the  Presbyterian  rite  at  church.  People  go  from  five 
leagues  to  hear  his  fine  sonorous  voice.  Afterwards  he  puts  on  his  stout  wooden-soled 
boots,  with  nails  as  big  as  those  of  old  church  doors,  takes  his  axe,  and  the  ex-Premier 
becomes  a  wood-cutter." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Turkish  Government,  none  was  more  dis- 
composed by  tlie  change  of  Ministry  in  England  tlian  that  of  Austria. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitiing  asserted  that 
after  his  return  from  Midlothian,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  Feeling  in  Austria, 
granted  him  an  interview,  and  liad  spoken  as  follows  :— 
"  The  liberated  Slavic  men  should  have  an  opportunity  to  build  up 
a  future  for  themselves,  and  their  territory  must  not  be  annexed  by 
others.  Whosoever  understands  the  meaning  of  the  English  phrase 
'  Hands  off ! '  will  be  able  to  understand  my  line  of  policy.  What  I 
stated  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question  and  the  policy  followed  by 
Austria,  I  "was  in  duty  bound  to  state.  I  am  the  watchful  dog  that 
barks.  A  good  watch-dog  is  bound  to  do  his  duty.  I  do  not  permit 
dust  to  be  thrown  up.  Matters  may  take  another  turn — that  is  possible 
— but  I  repeat,  I  am  the  watchful  dog  that  barks."  Shortly  afterwards  a 
representative  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  waited  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
begged  to  know  whether  he  would  permit  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia 
to  be  joined,  and  "whether  he  considered  the  settlement  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  be  permanent.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  only  refer  him  to  the 
famous  speech  at  West  Calder  (November  27th,  1879),  in  "which  he  had  laid 
it  down,  subject  to  five  limitations,  that  "the  foreign  policy  of  England 
should  always  be  insjDired  by  the  love  of  freedom."  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  more  explicit ;  though  there,  no  doubt,  he 
was  mainly  concerned  to  demolish  the  idea  circulated  by  unscrupulous 
enemies  that  he  intended  to  break  out  with  some  brand-new  and  revolu- 
tionary policy  : — 

"We  do  not  desire  to  see  foreign  influences  established  in  Turkey.  ...  I  never  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  either  as  Suzerain  or  as  Sultan,  in 
any  part  of  his  dominions.  I  proposed  undoubtedly  that  Turkish  administration  should 
cease  in  certain  provinces— and  it  has  ceased  there;  but  I  believe,  if  we  could  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  establishing  a  relation  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  con- 
ducive to  and  consistent  with  the  full  development  of  their  prosperity,  with  the  enjoy- 
oient  of  local  liberties,  and  with  the  control  of  their  strictly  local  affairs,  then  that 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  may  even  come  to  play  a  useful  pai-t  in  the  exclusion  of  other 
influences  from  abroad,  from  whatever  quarter  derived,  which  would  lead  to  rivalry, 
jealousy,  and  possible  hostility." 

By  this  time  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  through  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Apparently  the  Emperor 
explained  away  the  unwise  language  attributed  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  Elections,  and  declared  that  Austria  would  co-oi^erate  loyally  in  the 
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execvitiou  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.    Mr.  Gladstone  thereupon  wrote  a  friendly 

letter,  "refusing  to  defend  in  argument  terms  of  censure  Avliieh  he  could 

now  banish  from  his  mind."      This  the  Austrian  Emperor 

Reconciliation       ^^^^  ^o  t)e   "the  letter  of  an  English  gentleman."     Not  so 

with  the  Emperor    Lord  Salisbury,   who  agreed  Avith   Lord    George    Hamilton 

0  Austria.  that  the   apology   was    "  shameful    and    humiliating,"    and 

then    proceeded    to    express    surj^rise     that    Austria   was 

satisfied    with   it,    seeing   that    "  it   only  25i'omised,    in   recognition   of  the 

assurance  given    him  by   Count   Karolyi   that  Austria   did    not    desire   to 

advance    beyond   where   she    now   stood,    that   he   would    not   renew   the 

accusation."    It  need  hardly  be  pointed  ovit  thtit  this  patriotic  attempt  to 

s23oil  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain  fell  into  two  pai'ts, 

which  were  mutually  destructive.      Nevertheless  many  Liberals  felt  that 

Mr.  Gladstone's  "apology"  had  gone  further  than  was  necessary. 

One  of   the  first  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  Government  "svas  the 
settleinent   of   the   Eastern  Question.    The  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
had  not  yet  been  executed.     When  Lord   Beaconsfield  left 
Dealing  with  the  office,  none  of  the  promised  reforms  had  been  carried  out 
Eastern  Question,  ju   Turkey.     Armenia   was  infested  by  Kurds.     If  the  con- 
dition of   Servia  was  imprDving,  Bulgaria  was  still  lawless 
and  unsettled.     But  there  were,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  in  the  debate 
on   tlie  Address,  two  practical  questions  which  w^ere  so  critical  that  they 
evidently    required    immediate    treatment    by    someone    who,   not   merely 
in  an  official  sense,  but  in  tlie  strictest  manner  might  represent  the  views 
of   the    Government.     One,   relating    to    the    frontier    of    Greece,   was   un- 
doubtedly urge]it,  still  more  so   the  other,   Avhicli  related  to  the  southern 
frontier    of    Montenegro :    "  This    qiTcstion    is    in    a    state   so   critical  that 
we   are   not   absolutely    secure    even    of  the   maintenance  of  peace.     It  is 
complicated  by  a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  we  feel  the  greatest  anxiety 
with  regard   to  it,   and   Ave    have   taken   all   the   means  in  our   poAver   to 
promote  its  rapid  solution  on  the  basis  of  the  European  Concert." 

Accordingly,  Sir  Henry  Layard,  our  Turcophile  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  A\'as  superseded  by  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Goschen,  in  order  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  might 
he  represented  at  the  Porte  by  a  statesman  Avith  Avhom  they  had  long  been 
"in  intimate  and  confidential  communication,"  and  with  AA^hom,  on  the 
Avliole  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  Eastern  Question,  they  AAcre  "  in 
the  most  comijlete  concurrence." 

Montenegro,  AA^iich  had  been   "  sketched "  by  Mr.   Gladstone,  and  siing 

by  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  May,  1877,  was  perhaps 

the    only  purely  military   community  Avliich    svicceeded    in 

Montenegro.       draAving    vipon    itself   the    full    current    of    the     Premier's 

sympathies.      He     AA^as     pledged    to    secure    it,    not     only 

from    the    Turk,    but    from    all    foreign    domination.      "No    Russian    or 

Austrian  eagle  aa^II  build  its  nest  in  the  Black  Mountain."    And  he  was 

determined,  not   only  to   maintain   the   independence  of   Montenegro,   but 

also  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  its  territory.     By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the 

Porte  was  to  cede  to  Montenegro  Gussinje  and  PlaA^a  ;  but  the  Mahommedan 

inhabitants,  on  receiving  notification,  formed  an  Albanian  League,  AA^hich 

AA'as  secretly  fost«red  by  the  Porte;  and  the  "Corti  compromise,"  by  Avhich 

the  Christian  territory  of   Podgoritza  Avas  offered  instead,   only  made  the 
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League  more  formidable  thaii  ever,  till  at  last  it  began  to  enlist  recruits 
and  levy  taxes  throughout  the  villayets  of  Janina,  Kossovo,  and  Scutari, 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  maintaining  meanwhile  the  nominal  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan,  and  protesting,  in  the  name  of  the  Albanian  nation, 
against  any  cession  of  Albanian  territory  to  Montenegro  or  Greece. 
The  resources  of  Turkish  civilisation  were  not  exhausted ;  and  the 
Porte  began  to  intrench  itself  in  its  most  imjjregnable  Plevna,  the 
Plevna  of  dilatory  protests  and  "unavoidable"  diplomatic  delays. 


DULCIGNO. 


On  June  11th.   the  Powers,   following  Great    Britain    under    Gladstone, 
presented  a  joint  note  to  the  Porte  demanding  the  introduction  of  reforms 
into  Armenia  and  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Monte- 
negrin frontier,  and  informing  the  Porte  that  a  commission     England  Leads 
had  been  appointed  to  delimit  the  Turco-Greek  boundary.  ^Le  Way. 

The  Sublime  Porte,  alarmed  and  disturbed,  began  to  assert 
its  sincerity  and  dismiss  its  INIinisters.  Then  came  a  wai^  scare.  Turkey 
began  to  collect  stores,  sent  one  Pasha  to  repair  the  Dardanelles  forts 
and  another  to  mobilise  the  2nd  Army  Corps  at  Adrianople.  When 
the  excitement  subsided  the  ambassadors  sent  another  note  complaining 
of  the  delay,  but  with  an  important  postscript  that  the  Porte  might 
settle  the  Montenegrin  claims  by  ceding  Dulcigno.  To  this  the  Porte 
(after  shedding  another  Minister)  replied  with  an  expression  of  its  fervent 
desire  but  absolute  inability  to  coerce  its  Albanian  subjects.  On  August 
3rd  the  Powers  inviteil  the  Porte  to  put  an  end  to  the  Montenegrin 
question,  either  by  agreeing  to  the  '"  Corti  compromise,"  or  by  joining 
the  Powers  in  helping  IMontenegro  to  take  Dulcigno.     At  last,  on  August 
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19th,  the  Porte  consented  to  the  principle  of  surrendering  Dulcigno.     But 
it  would  take  no  part  in  coercing  the  Albanians. 

The    Powers    thereupon  agreed  to  coerce.      A  protocole  de  d^sinteresfie- 
tnent  was  signed.    No  troops  Tvere  to  be  landed  ;    but  ironclads  w'ere    to 
"  demonstrate "  under    Admiral    Sir   Beauchamp    Seymour. 
A  Naval  Demon-    On  September  14th    the    ironclads    assembled    at    Gravosa. 
stration,  1880.      Then  the  Turkish  Government  issued  another  circular,  and 
there  was  more  delay  :  but  suddenly,  on  October  12th,  the 
Porte    announced  that  in  order  to  give  a  new    proof    of   its  loyalty  and 
goodwill   to  the    Powers    it    Avould    direct    the    local    authorities   to    cede 
Dulcigno    to    Montenegro.      The    submission    was    explained    on    the    Con- 
tinent by  the  theory  that  France  and    Germany    had  promised  that  the 
cession    of    Dulcigno    would    end    the    naval    demonstration.      The    true 
explanation    is    that    Mr.    Gladstone    and    Lord    Granville   Avere    prepared 
to    give    orders    to     the    fleet    to    occupy    Smyrna.      The 
Dulcigno  Surren-   submission    was     completed.      At    the    end    of     November 
ders.  Dervish    Pasha    marched    to    Dulcigno    and    handed   over 

the  toAvn ;  on  the  5th  of  December  the  fleet,  having 
effected  its  purpose,  left  the  Turkish  coast.  Mr.  Gladstone's  tenacity 
had  saved  the  situation.  Nine  months  of  patient  and  firm  diplomacy 
had  brought  honour  to  Great  Britain,  tranquillity  to  Europe,  and  an 
important  extension  of  liberty  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

The  Session  of  1880,  ojjened  at  the  end  of  April,  Avas  marked  by  the 
beginning  of  a  personal  incident  which  affected  Mr,  Gladstone  deeply. 
The  constituency  of  Northampton  elected  in  Mr.  Brad- 
The  Bradiaugh  laugh  a  member  Avho  described  himself  frankly  and 
Difficulty,  truthfully  as  "  a  propagandist  of  Atheism."  At  the  swear- 
ing in  of  members  Mr.  Bradlaugh  jDresented  a  claim  to  be 
alloAved  to  affirm  under  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act,  1866,  and  the 
amending  Acts,  instead  of  taking  the  oath.  The  Speaker  declining  to 
adjudicate,  a  Select  Committee  was  agreed  upon,  after  a  discussion  in 
which  the  Fourth  Party  began  to  take  shape,  its  members  making  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  an  attack  upon  religious  toleration,  in  alliance  AA'itli 
the  Home  Rulers.  The  Select  Committee,  by  a  majority  of  one,  reported 
p^gainst  allowing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  affirm.  On  finding  that  it  was  likely 
that  he  Avould  not  be  alloAved  to  affirm,  Mr,  Bradlaugh  suddenly  announced 
that  on  May  21st  he  Avould  present  himself  in  the  House  to  take  the 
oath,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  not  of  the  oath,  but  of  the  affirmation. 
Sir  H,  Drummond  Wolff  interposed,  and  Avas  seconded  by  an  alderman 
AA'ho  presented  a  petition  extensiA^ely  signed  in  the  City,  praying  that 
no  one  aa'Iio  denied  the  existence  of  a  God  should  be  enabled  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  intervened,  and  after  ingeniously  casting- 
many  doubts  upon  the  competence  of  the  House  to  interfere  Avith  a 
member  fulfilling  his  statutory  duty,  proposed  that  as  they  Avere  treading 
on  such  delicate  ground  another  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed. 
The  motion  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  Fourth  Party  and  the  Irishmen ; 
and  the  Committee  reported  that  Mr,  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  alloAved 
to  take  the  oath,  but  that  he  might  be  alloAved  to  affirm  at  his 
oAvn  risk.  On  June  21st  Mr.  Labouchere  moved  a  Resolution  to  this 
effect,  but  it  was  met  by  an  amendment  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  not  per- 
mitted either  to  affirm  or  to  take  the  oath.    This  elicited  one  of  the  finest 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliamentary  speeches,  in  wliicli  ^visdoni  is  draAvn  out 
by  casuistry  and  religious  feeling  temiDci'ed  by  constitutional  lore.  A 
popular  assembly,  he  said,  accustomed  in  its  debates  to  use  feeling 
as  the  minister  of  reason,  had  anything  but  a  high  qualification  for 
dealing  with  a  matter  Avhich  ought  to  be  viewed  in  the  driest  light 
of  reason,  and  in  no  other  light  whatsoever.  He  went  on  to  contrast 
the  success  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  ancient  struggles  against 
the  Crown  and  its  recent  struggles  against  the  House  of  Lords  with 
the  issue  of  the  Wilkes  controversy,  where  it  was  foolish  enough 
to  range  itself  against  the  people  of  the  country  as  represented  by 
a  single  constituency— a  constituency  numerically  smaller  than  North- 
ampton. The  Hovise  entered  into  that  struggle  Avith  great  confidence, 
but  ended  by  expunging  its  own  Resolutions.  So  far  the  Prime 
Minister  had  been  wonderfully  effective  and  convincing  ;  but  when  he 
passed  to  the  more  delicate  ground  of  religion  his  eloqvience  attained 
a  far  higher  flight.  He  desired  to  "  reason  Avith  honourable  gentle- 
men in  regard  to  the  religious  impulses  to  Avhich  they  were  giving 
way."  Let  them  consider  Avhat  exactly  was  the  position  Avhich  they  were 
about  to  take  up.  The  passage  AA'hich  follows  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
final  triumph  of  the  critic  over  the  author  of  "  The  State  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Church": — 

"The  House  was  exhorted  from  the  beginning  of  last  century  down  to  1828  to  rally  in 
defence   of   what  I   may  call  its   Church  constitution,    because  de  jure    until  1828  it   was- 
Composed  of  members  who  had,  or  who  were  in  law   assumed  to  have, 
qualified  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  communion  to  sit  here         „        ,     , 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  House  was  rallied  by  that  Triumph 

call.  It  was  certainly  a  doctrine  perfectly  clear  and  perfectlj^  consistent ; 
and  most  dismal  were  the  vaticinations  as  to  the  effect  on  the  religious 
character  of  the  House  unless  that  call  were  obeyed.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts  were  finally  repealed,  and  then  came  a  new  rally  of  the  House  on  religious  grounds. 
They  were  next  called  to  rally,  not  on  the  Church  constitution  of  the  House,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  face  of  the  same  threats  and  the  same  dolefuP 
lamentations,  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  House  was  given  up,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  House,  many 
precious  years  of  the  nation's  life  having  been  angrily  spent  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 
their  exclusion.  Having  got  to  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  House,  you  had  not 
escaped  from  the  religious  war.  There  was  now  a  fresh  cry  raised  for  the  Christian  con- 
stitution of  the  House;  and  it  was  contended  that  nothing  could  be  so  injurious  or 
destructive  to  the  character  of  the  House  as  the  admission  of  the  Jews.  For  thirtj^  years,  I 
think,  this  controversy  raged,  and  then  it  was  closed  by  Jewish  emancipation,  if  indeed  it  is- 
quite  closed,  because  I  am  under  the  impression  that  even  at  this  moment  another  branch 
of  the  Legislature  reserves  for  decision  within  its  own  discretion  the  question  whether  this  or 
that  particular  Jew  shall  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  upon  its  benches.  Here,  however, 
we  meet,  Jews  included,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality ;  and  now.  Sir,  as  was- 
justly  and  truly  said  .  .  .  last  night,  we  are  invited  to  make  what  I  suppose  is  a 
final  rally  for  the  Theistic  constitution  of  the  House.  You  have  been  driven  from  the 
Church  gi-ound,  driven  from  the  Protestant  ground,  driven  from  the  Christian  ground ; 
and  the  final  rally  is  made  upon  this  narrow  ledge  of  the  Theistic  ground.  Well,  whether 
it  is  a  narrow  ledge  or  not,  you  have  given  up  your  Church,  your  Protestantism,  your 
Christianity.  You  are  outside  of  them  altogether,  and  you  are  standing  on  what  ground 
remains  to  you  outside  of  them.  What  is  that  ground  ?  How  was  it  described  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  ?  The  mover  of  the  amendment  said  he  would  have  been  most 
liappy  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  liad  come  to  this  table  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  aflirmation 
witliout  making  any  declaration  upon  this  subject.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
then   obtain   his  first  information  about   Mr.    Bradlaugh's   opinions   when    Mr.   Bradlaugh 
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made  his  claim  to  make  the  affirmation  ?  Was  thei-e  any  fact  in  England  more  notorious 
than  the  fact  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  opinions  ?  Therefore  see  whether  your  ground  is  narrow 
or  not.  You  are  now  taking  your  stand  for  Theism  in  a  definite  and  dogmatic  form.  You  are 
declaring  your  willingness  that  an  Atheist  should  sit  here,  provided  that  he  had  not  ~ 
told  you  what  he  was  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Surely, 
Sir,  it  is  a  very  narrow  ground.  The  form  of  actual  Atheism  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
rare  form  of  unbelief  in  this  country.  The  forms  which  abound  are  forms  of  what  are 
called  Positivism,  Agnosticism,  Materialism,  and  Pantheism.  You  are  not  taking  objection 
to  any  of  these  forms.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  if  any  gentleman  published 
in  every  newspaper  in  London,  on  the  morning  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  oath,  a 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Pantheist,  an  Agnostic,  or  anything  else,  there  would  be  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  take  his  seat  in  this  House.  That  makes  good  what  I  say, 
that  the  religious  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  a  narrow  and  slippery  ground.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  profit  or  advantage,  either  to  charity  or  to  reason  or  to  common 
sense,  in  taking  distinctions  of  this  kind.  Under  your  principles,  as  I  understand  them, 
you  would  allow  a  Mahometan  to  sit  in  this  House  without  the  least  question.  You 
would  probably  allow  a  Parsee  ;  but  you  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  allow  a  Buddhist." 

But  the  appeal  was  unavailing ;  the  amendment  was  carried  by 
275  to  230.  This  was  on  June  22nd.  On  the  day  following,  when  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  again  claimed  the  right  to  take  the  oath,  he  Avas  ordered 
to  withdraw.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and  thereupon,  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  he  Avas  taken  into  custody  by  the  Ser- 
geant -  at  -  Arms  and  removed  from  the  House  and  confined  in  the 
Clock  Tower.  Next  day,  also  on  the  motion  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, he  was  released  ;  and  Northcote's  action  was  further  stultified  on 
July  1st,  when  a  Resolution  was  moved  by  the  Premier  and  passed, 
to  permit  all  persons  whom  the  law  allowed  to  make  affirmation  instead 
of  oath,  to  do  so  on  taking  their  seats,  subject  to  any  statutory  liability. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  then  made  the  affirmation  and  took  his  seat ;  and  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  the  question,  though  destined 
to  revive,  was  for  the  time  being  settled.  The  speech  Avhich  Mr.  Brad 
laugh  made  on  the  23rd  of  June  was  afterwards  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  conversation,  as  "consummate." 

It  must  not  be  imagined,   however,   that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
engaged   in   ploughing  the  sands.      The  affirmation  fury  was   only  a  col- 
lateral  incident  to  what  was  upon  the  whole  a  business- 
A  Good  Session's  like   Session.      Reviewing    his  work  three  years  later,  Mr. 
work,  1880.        Gladstone  took  credit  for  the  Session  of  1880.     The  Conser- 
vative legacy  might,  he  thought,  he  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  consisted  of  an  enormous  legislative  arrear.     Secondly  there  was 
an  amount  of  embarrassment  and  complication  and    even   risk  in  foreign 
countries,   and    in    our    own    transmarine    i:)ossessions,   such   as   had    never 
been    handed    over    at    any    modern    period    of    English    history    by    one 
Government   to    another.      Lastly    the    finances    of   the    country    "svere    iii 
a    state    of    habitual    deficiency.      So    far    as    legislation    was    concerned, 
the  Liberal  Government,   with    only  half   a  Session    to   dispose    of,   made 
a    iiseful     if    not    exactly    a    brilliant    beginning.*     The    Employers'    Lia- 
bility  Bill,   the   Ground   Game   Bill,  and  the    Burials  Bill  were    all    neces- 
sary   and    important    reforms  ;    and    in    spite    of    the    House    of    Lords, 
which  was  degenerating  into  a  mere  wing  of  the  Carlton  Club,   they  all 

*  Cf.  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  inaugural  banquet  of  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
May  2nd,   1883,   on  the  Conservative  legacy  and  Liberal  work. 
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]:)assed  into  law.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  means  to  abolish  the  Malt  Duty, 
the  loss  of  revenue  being  made  xvp  by  the  imposition  of  a  penny  in  the 
income  tax  and  by  a  duty  of  ()s.  8d.  per  barrel  upon  beer. 

But  as  the  Session  went  on  it  became  obvious  that  Iieland  would  be 
the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ne^v  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  prepared  for  immediate  legislation ;  and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's 
amendment   on    the    Address,    demanding    urgency    for    the    Irish    Laud 
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Question,   was    thrown    out    by  a   huge    majority.      But   the  distress  was 
becoming  acute,  and   a  small   Relief  Bill  was  passed.     Unfortunately  this 
was  altogether  insufficient.     Evictions  were  increasing  Avitli 
alarming  rapidity,   and   Mr.   Forster,   therefore,   introduced    Ireland  Coining 
the  Compensation    for    Disturbance    Bill*  in    order    to    re-     *o  **^®  Front. 
strain  a    power  which    the    landlords    were   abusing    with 
consequences  dangerous    to    public    security.      A    slujit   Bill   of   thirty-five 
lines,    it    encountered    strenuous  and    bitter    o})position.      Lord    Randol]jh 

*  "Mr.  Forster'.s  vigorous  conduct  in  bringing  forward  this  timely  and  necessary  Bill 
affords  ample  proof  of  the  honesty,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit  with  which 
he  set  out  upon  his  unfortunate  Chief  Secretaryship."  So  wrote  Mr.  Glad.stone  in  a 
criticism  of  Sir  Wemyss  Kcid's  Life  of  Forster.  "When  in  1880  he  was  believed  to 
have  made  the  Irish  Office  the  object  of  his  choice,  such  a  selection  was  certainly  due  not 
2p 
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Cliurcliill,    JMf.    Cliapliii,    and   all    the    young    bloods    of    tlie    Tory    imity 
heralded  this  measure  as  the  beginning  of  a  cami)aign  against  the  land- 
lords.    The  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government  prevailed 
Compensation  for    with   some,   a  baser  consideration  Avith  others.      In  truth, 
Disturbance         the  Government  had  been,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  at  great 
Bill,  1880.  pains  to  secure  that  a  measure  demanded  by  strong  neces- 

sity, and  carefully  adapted  and  limited  to  that  necessity, 
should  not  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  They  had  been  careful  so  to 
frame  it  that  it  should  not  deiirive  the  landlord  of  the  power  of  enforcing 
payment  of  rent  due.  What  the  Bill  really  restrained,  and  that  only 
temporarily,  was  the  Irish  landlord's  power  of  eviction,  a  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  comparatively  recent  Acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  certainly 
without  any  reference  to,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  without  any  con- 
sideration of,  the  Irish  occupier. 

The  Third  Reading  was  carried  at  last,  on  the  26th  of  July ;  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield  oi)posed  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  thrown 
out  on  the  Second  Reading  by  282  votes  to  51.     The  results 
Thrown  out         were     disastrous.     The     Irish     peasant     became     hopeless, 
by  tne  Lords.        desperate,  and  lawless.    Agrarian  misery  was  followed  by 
agrarian  outrage.     It  was  perhaps  the  most   enormous   of 
all  the  sins  which  the  House  of  Landlords  has  committed  from  a  short- 
sighted  care   for  the   rentals  of  its  members.     "I   remember,"  writes   Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,    "speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  time  during 
the  earlier  jjeriod  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration,  and  declaring  my  con- 
viction that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill  was  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  the  agrarian  trouble 
then  going  on  in  Ireland.     I  shall  never  forget  Iioaa"  Mr.  Gladstone,   seated 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  leaning  across  the  table,  with    flashing    eyes    and 
earnest  gestures,  called  '  Hear !    Hear  !    Hear  ! '    to  my  declaration." 

At    tliis    time    the    Conservative    party   was    Aveak    and    disorganised. 
There  AA'as  a  good  deal  of  insubordination  below  the  gangAvay.    The  amiable 
and   steady-going  leaders  on  the  Front   Opxjosition  bench  AA'ere  surprised 
and   pained    by    the  discovery  that  they  Avere  not  giAdng  satisfaction  to 
younger  and  more  pushing  members  of  the  party.    These  free-lances  readily 
allied,  AA'lien  occasion  serAcd,  AAitli  the  Irish  members,  or  AA'itli  any  other 
section  that  promised  to  create  a  disturbance,  to  obstruct. 
The  Chaiiemei-      delay,  or  in  any  manner  embarrass  the  GoA^ernment.    The 
Lacour  Incident,     strain  Avas  too  great  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  health  and  temper. 
^^^^'  On  the  14th  of  June  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  an  Irish  member, 

had  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  a  string  of  false  state- 
ments about  the  antecedents  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  the  noAV  French 
ambassador.      Sir  Charles  Dilke,   replying  for  the  GoA'ernment,   expressed 

to  personal  ambition,  but  to  an  honourable  desire  and  perhaps  an  over-sanguine  expecta- 
tion to  be  enablerj  to  labour  alike  for  the  promotion  of  the  national  well-being  of  the 
people  and  for  the  extension  of  their  local  liberties.  Nor  can  anyone  say  with  justice 
that  he  did  not  work  consistently,  and  even  eagerly,  within  the  lines  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sad  irony  of  Fortune  which  first  threw  him  into 
sharper  collision  than  any  of  his  predecessors  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish  people, 
which  made  his  administration  among  the  least  successful  periods  of  his  life,  and 
which  finally  ordaintd  that  the  last  of  his  political  utterances  should  be  the  announcement 
of  a  keen  resistance  to  their  'national  aspiraticns.'" 
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9iis  regret  at  the  offensive  iiiter]:)e]]ation.  Tlii.s  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
O'Donnell.  He  began  to  make  a  speech,  but  Avas  checked  by  the  Sijeakei-. 
Still  he  persevered.  At  last  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  order,  and  moved  that 
Mr.  O'Donnell  be  not  heard.  Such  a  motion,  according  to  the  Speaker, 
had  not  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  200  years,  and  after  a 
long  debate  it  was  Avithdrawu,  on  Mr.  O'Donnell  consenting  to  give  notice 
of  his  intended  motion.  It  was  perhaps  the  least  constitutional  pro]3osal 
ever  put  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament. 

As  the  Session  proceeded  the  difficulty    of  carrying  on  Parliamentary 
business    became    greater  and   greater.     At    last,   at   the  end  of  July,   the 
Premier     broke     down.       On  the    31st  he    Avas    muffled  up 
and  about  to   start  for  a  Cabinet  Council   when  Dr.  Clark      a  Temporary 
stopped     him     and     sent     him     to    bed,    finding     that    his       Breakdown, 
temperature    was     at     103.      In    the     course     of     a    week 
he    began   to   recover  ;   and  in  ten  days'    time  was   Avell  enough  to  pay  a 
visit    to    his    old    friend    the    Dean    of    Windsor.       On    August     15th    he 
!eft   town   for    Holmbury   in  Surrey,    the    seat    of   Mr.  F.  Leveson-Gower ; 
and  at  the  end  of  August,  as  guests  of  their  friend  Sir  Donald  Currie,  Mr. 
aaid  Mrs.  Gladstone  took    a    voyage    round   the   coasts    of 
Great    Britain    and    Ireland    in    Sir    Donald's    vessel,    the       cn  Board  the 
iTvantully    Castle.      At    the    different    points    Avhere    they  "GramuL'y  Castie." 
touched,    the   Premier   was    able    to    make    little  speeches, 
aaid  when  he  returned  from  Avhat  he   described  as  "a  sanatory  and  not 
a  political  tour"  his  health  Avas  completely  restored. 

Duiing  the  leader's  coiiA'alescence  Lord  Hartington  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ministers  Avere  fighting  their  Avay  through  the  remainder  of  the  Session 
amid  scenes  of  organised  disorder  and  concerted  anarchy.  The  Home 
Rulers,  already  practically  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell,  delayed 
for  days  the  Aote  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  The  relations 
betAA'een  the  Irishmen  and  Mr.  Forster  grcAA'  steadily  Avorse.  And  this 
friction  undoubtedly  enhanced  the  difficulties  of  the  GoA'ernment.  When 
at  last  the  Session  came  to  an  end,  the  struggle  Avhich  had  been  AA'aged 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Avas  carried  across  the  Irish  Channel ;  and 
3Ir.  Forster,  a  strong  and  resolute  administratoi-,  found  himself  face  to 
face  Avith  Mr.  Parnell. 

Without  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  in  1880,  as  in  18C8,  AA'as 
a  policy  of  constructiA'e  social  legislation.  On  those  terms,  and  AAitli  that 
intention,  Mr.  Forster  took  office.  Hence  too  the  appointment  in  June 
■of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Avorking  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.  But  the 
.action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Comijensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  precipitated  a  crisis.  The  Irish  people  were  in  a  dangerous  mood.  They 
had  found  a  strong  leader  Avho  did  not  scruple  to  declare  AAar  upon 
j^oA^ernment  from  DoAvning  Street  and  Dublin  Castle.  Agrarian  outrages 
began  to  increase  in  number.  EAictions  Avere  foUoAAed  by 
murders.      Juries  refused  to  coiiA-iet.     A  imstoral  letter  of  Ireland: 

the   Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  condemning  in      ^  State  of  War. 
xunneasured  terms  all  avIio  instigated  or  condoned  outrage, 
only  exasperated  the  peasantry  ;    and  so   strong   Avas  the  current   of  the 
smtional    feeling    that    many    bishojis,     and    the    great    majority    of    the 
priests  — Avho    had    stood    aloof   from    the    Fenian    moA-ement— joined    the 
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popular  side.  In  Sejitember  Mr.  Parnell  exj)lained  and  defended  boy- 
cotting. It  was,  lie  said,  better  than  shooting,  as  being  '*  a  more  Christian 
and    charitable  way"   of    dealing    Avitli  a  tenant  who    bid 

Boycotting.  for  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbonr  had  been  evicted  ; 
for  it  Avoiild  give  the  lost  sinner  an  oiDjwrtnnity  of 
repenting.  Unfortunately,  the  boycott  did  not  prevent  mnrder.  la 
October,  1880,  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  proclaim  Galway  as  a  disturbed 
district.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  fourteen  prominent  members  of 
the  Land  League,  including  Mr.  Parnell  and  several  other  members  of 
Parliament,  were  indicted. 

On  the  9tli  of  November,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  the  Prime 
Minister  referred  at  some  length  to  the  crisis.  The  abundance  of  the 
harvest  in  Ireland  might  have  been  exjjected  to  produce  a  social  improve- 
ment by  diminishing  those  sufferings  Avhicli  tAvelve  months  before  "went 
far  to  account  for  whatever  might  be  observed  of  uneasiness,  and  even 
of  disorder,  in  tlie  state  and  conduct  of  that  peoi^le."  But  Ministers  had 
been  disappointed : — 

"Other  influences  have  come  upon  the  scene — some  of  them,  perhaps,  legitimate,  others, 
more  questionable,  have  been  pressed  on  our  view  by  means  that  cannot  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  be  legitimate,  and  are  incompatible  with  the  first  conditions  of  a  well-consti- 
tuted society.  I  allude  to  a  party  which  has  long  sought  to  associate  its  political 
history  with  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the  law ;  but  there  is  one  tjiought  anterior 
to  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the  law,  and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  public  order."* 

On  December  13th  a  Cabinet  Council  was  hastily  summoned.  The 
increase  of  outrages  in  Ireland  had  convinced  the  Chief  Secretary  that 
a  strong  Coercion  Act  w^as  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to  preserve 
life  and  secure  projierty,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  Bill  should  pre- 
cede— but  not  supersede — land  legislation. 

Even  in  those  dark  and  luenaeing  days  Mr.  Gladstone's  courageous 
optimism  and  unbounded  belief  in  himself  and  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
remedial  legislation  which  he  kept  steadily  in  vieAv,  never  deserted  him.  Nor 
had  the  Premier  lost  the  confidence  of  the  extreme  section  of  his  party  ;  for 
on  January  12th,  1881,  a  small  deputation  of  Radicals,  with  Irish  Home 
Rulers  who  Avere  not  folloAA^ers  of  Mr.  Parnell,  came  to  him  and  i:»resented 
a  memorial  in  faA'otir  of  the  three  F"s— Free  sale,  Fair  rent,  and  Fixity  of 
tenure, t  Avith  special  emphasis  on  the  last.  Pailiament  had 
The  been  opened  on  January  7th.     The  Queen's  Speech  touched 

Queens  Speech,     on  the    settlement    of   the   Montenegrin    frontier    and    the 
1881.  difficulties  still  remaining  about  that  of  Greece,  on  a  rising 

in  the  TransA'aal  AA^hich  had  postj^oned  plans  '"for  securing 
the  European  settlers  full  control  OA-er  their  oaa^u  local  affairs,"  on  the 
unfortunate  prolongation  of  a  AAar  in  Basutoland.  and  on  the  determina- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  occupation  of  Candahar  should 
not  be  permanently    maintained.      But   the   most  important    part    of   the 

*In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  himself  to  foreign  questions,  and  found 
reason  for  satisfaction,  not  only  in  connection  with  Montenegro,  but  also  in  connection  with 
Afghanistan,  where,  since  General  Roberts's  great  march  to  Candahar,  they  had  been  able 
to  diminish  by  between  20,000  and  30,000  the  enormous  force  which  had  been  engaged  in 
military  operations. 

t  "Fraud,  Force,  and  Folly"  was  the  Tory  interpretation. 
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Coercion  for 
Ireland, 


Speech  was  reserved  for  the  alarming  developments  in  the  social  condition 
of  Ireland  : — 

"In   a  state  of  thinp;s  new  in  some   important   respects,  and   hence  with   little  of  avail- 
able guidance    from  former    pi-ecedent.    I    have    deemed    it    right    steadily    to  put   in  use 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the   law  before  making  any  new  demand.     But 
a  demonstration    of    their   inefticiency,    amply  supplied    by    the   present 
circumstances  of  the   countiy,    leads   me   now  to  apprise   you   that  pro- 
posals   will    be   immediatelj'    submitted   to  you  for  intrusting  me   with 
additional  power,   necessary,    in  my  judgment,   not   only  for  the   vindi- 
cation of  order  and  public  law,  but  likewise  to  secure  on  behalf  of  my  subjects  protection 
for  life  and  property  and  personal  liberty  of  action." 

The  debate  which  follo^\-ed  was  hot  and  prolonged.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  complained  that  the  Government  had  failed  to  pack  their  jury 
at  the  State  trial  in  Dublin,  at  which  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  associates  were  about  to  be 
acquitted.  Mi*.  Charles  Russell  *  contended 
that  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Land 
League  ^vere  ]ierfectly  legal.  Mr.  Parnell, 
rfoon  to  be  dubbed  by  the  fair  members  of 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  "  the  uncrowned 
king  of  Ireland,"  and  according  to  Mr. 
Plunket  "the  most  immoral  politician  since 
Jack  Cade,"  declared  that  if  a  fair  chance 
of  success  presented  itself  "it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  shed  his  blood  for  his 
country." 

At    last   the    debate    on    the  Address  was 
brought  to  a   conclusion,  and  on  the  24th  of 

•January  ]Mr.  Forster  iiitro- 
The  Coercion  Bill  duced  the  Protection  of  Per- 
introduced,  1881.    ^^ns  and   Property  Bill.  Avhich 

pi'o\itled  that  the   Lord   Lieu- 
tenant might    put  and    keep    in  ]irison   luitil 

September  .30th,  1882,  any  pei'son  reasonably  suspected  of  agrarian  or 
treasonable  offences.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  a  Resolu- 
tion to  give  precedence  to  the  Bill.  A  twenty-two  hours'  sitting  followed, 
in  the  course  of  Avhicli  Mr.  Biggar  was  suspended.  On  the  27th  and  28tli 
denunciations  of  the  Land  League  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  still 
further  inflamed  the  i)assions  of  the  Irish.  On  the  last  day  of  the  mouth 
a  forty-one  hours'  sitting  began,  which  proved  conclusively  that  the  rules 
of  procedure,  which  had  been  amended  in  1880  to  give  the  Speaker 
]iower  to  "name"  nu-mbers.  were  still  hopelessly  inadequate.  A  nine 
days'  debate  on  the  Address,  a  twenty-two  hours'  sitting  on  the  motion 
to  give  precedence  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  a  five  days'  debate  on  leave 
to  bring  it  in.  had  culminated  in  a  forty-one  hours'  sitting !  It  was 
obviously  necessar>-  to  resort  to  new  tactics.  The  "cloture."  as  it  was 
<*alled,  began  to  be  discussed  favourably  in  the  Pi-ess ;  and  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  distinguished  himself  in  a  hunt  for  precedents,  f 

*  Now  Lord   Russell   of   Killowen. 

t  The  backward  search  ended  triumpliantlv  with  some  entries  in  tlie  Commons  Journals 
foi-  IfilO  and  1604. 
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At    last    Speaker    Kraiid,    liolding    that    the    Bill    had    been    Avilfiilly 

obstructed,     declared    his    determination    to     put    the    question    without 

further  debate,  and  this  \\'as  done,  the  Nationalists  shout- 

The  Closure.       ing  out   "Privilege"    and    leaving    the    House    in    a    body. 
The  motion  for   leave   to    bring   in   the   Coercion   Bill  was 
carried  -without  dissent. 

The  next  day  (the  3rd  of  February),  Mr,  Gladstone  rose  to  move  the- 
adoption  of  an  urgency  rule  framed  to  enable  Ministers  to  expedite  i)ublie 
business.  But  he  had  no  sooner  risen  to  propose  his  Resolution  than  Mr. 
Dillon  got  up  and  persistently  interrupted,  until  at  last  he  was  named  by 
the  Speaker  and  removed  from  the  House  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  Mi-, 
Gladstone  again  rose,  but  was  again  interrupted  by  two  Irish  members. 
The  Speaker  intervened  :  "  The  right  lion,  gentleman  is  in  ijossession  of 
the  House,  and  is  entitled  to  proceed  -\^'ithout  interruption." 

Mr,  Parnell :  "  I  beg  to  move  that  the  right  hou.  gentleman  be  no» 
further  heard,"    (Cries  of  "Name  him!  name  him!") 

From  this  point  indescribable  confusion  prevailed.  The  Speaker  having 
declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  put  into  operation  the  Standing  Order 
dealing  Avith  wilful  and  persistent  obstruction,  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
attempted  to  proceed.  Mr,  Parnell  again  rose,  insisting  on  his  right  to 
move  that  the  Prime  Minister  be  no  further  heard,  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  created  by  the  Premier  himself  in  the  previous  Session. 
By  a  long  and  painful  process,  Mr,  Parnell  and  nearly  forty  rebellious 
Irish  members  were  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  House  during  the 
remainder  of  that  day's  sitting.  At  last,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
The  Nationalists      stone    was    able    to    resume,   he    proceeded    as    if    nothing 

suspended.  j^j^f^  haijpeiied.     He  would  avoid,  he  said,  epithets  of  praise- 

or  blame,  because  nothing  would  be  more  widely  divergent 
than  the  opinions  prevalent  among  the  majority  and  the  minority  as  to> 
the  conduct  of  one  another  and  as  to  the  interests  of  which  they  were 
respectively  in  charge.  It  would  be  agreed  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Avere  measured  by  its  powers ;  "  and  as  to  its- 
powers,  the  very  first  of  them,  in  the  order  of  Nature,"  was  that  over- 
its  OAvn  members  for  the  regulation  of  its  oAvn  proceedings.  The  position 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  altogether  loeculiar.  Other 
Assemblies  had  duties  to  perform,  but  they  Avere  trifles  "light  as  air"" 
in  comparison  Avith  the  Avork  Avhicli  the  British  House  of  Commons 
had  taken  upon  its  shoulders.  "The  consequence  is  that  the  very  mass 
and  amount  of  these  duties  is  the  measure  of  your  Aveakness.  Obstruction 
elscAA^here  is  a  plaything  and  a  jest;*  obstruction  here  has  it  in  its 
po\A'er  to  ijlace  fatal  and  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  AA'ay  of  your 
discharging  your  primary  obligations."  At  i^resent  the  House  Avas  at 
the  mercy  of  members  Avhose  one  object  Avas  to  block  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  Irishmen  Avere  fighting  not  for  libei-ty  in  speech,  but  for 
licence  in  obstruction.  The  personal  appeal  Avith  Avliich  the  Prime  Minister 
closed  his  noble  oration  Avill  long  be  remembered  :— 

"I  haA'c  been  nearly  half  a  century  in  this  House,  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  thai 
1  am  not  indifferent  to  its  honour.     Personally  my  prospective  concern  in  this  arrangement. 

*  The  scenes  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Austrian  and   Hungarian  Parliaments  in   ISO'S 
and  1898  have  impaired  tlie  force  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contrast. 
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is  small.     My  lease  is  all  but  run  out ;  but  there  ,are  those  here  who  for  years,  even  for  genera- 
tions, will  live,  as  I  hope,  to  render  honourable  and  splendid   service  to  their  coixntiy.     The 
House  of  Commons  has  never,  since  the  first  day  of  its  desperate  struggle 
for  existence,  stood  in  a  more  serious  crisis — in  a  crisis  of  character  and       A  Peroration 
honour,  not  of  external  security.    As  you  value  the  duties  which  have  been 
committed  to  you,  as  you  value  the  traditions  you  have  received,  as  you  esteem  highly  the 
Interests  of  the  vast  Empire  for  which  you   work,   I  appeal  to    you    not  too   nicely    and 
microscopically  to  discuss  this  and  that  secondary  improvement  upon  which    we    might 
differ  for  ever ;  but  without  hesitation  and  without  delay,  after  the  challenges  that  have 
been  addressed  to  you,  after  what  you  have  suffered  to-night,  to  rally  to  the  performance 
of  a  great  public  duty,   and   to  determine    that    you    will    continue    to    be,    as    you    have 
been,   the   mainstay  of    the   power    and    glory    of    your    country,    and    that    you    will    not 
degenerate  into  the  laughing-stock  of  the    world." 

The  appeal  succeeded  ;  for  it  was 
felt  to  have  been  made  "  by  one 
who  not  only  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  House  in  point  of  ability  and 
position,  but  who  for  a  length  of 
time  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  former  Parlia- 
ments and  is  distinguished  by  this 
— that  he  has  as  much  as,  and  pev- 
haps  I  might  say  more  than,  any 
member  of  this  House,  in  former 
times,  stood  uji  nobly  in  the  face 
of  opposition,  sometimes  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  in  defence  of 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  si^eech, 
and  especially  of  minorities  in  this 
House."  *  The  ui'gency  rule  was 
adopted,  but  the  antidote  proved 
to  be  inadecpiate  to  the  evil,  and 
in  1882  a  further  reform  of  pi'oced- 
ure  was  carried,  providing  that,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Speaker,  a  de- 
bate might,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, be  closed  by  a  bare  majority. 

On  the  4th   of  February  (1881)  the   debate   on   the   Second   Reading  of 
the   Coercion   Bill  Ijegan,   and   was  concluded   on   the  9th.      On  the   same 
night  the  Speaker  laid  on  the  table  the  new  Rules   of  Piocedure  wliicli 
he  had  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  Urgency   rule  mentioned  above.     At 
length,   on  the  2.5t]i.   two  days  before  the  hiuniliating  disaster  of  Majuba 
Hill,    the    Coercion    Bill    was    carried,    all    the    remaining 
amendments  being  put  to  the  vote  without  further  debate,   xhe  Coercion  Bill 
But   though   the  majorities    were   large,  a  strong    body    of  carried,  February, 
Liberal   feeling  regarded   a   measure  Avhich  de])rived   Iri'^h-  ^^^^' 

men  of  civil  liberty  with  disai)probation  and  disgust.     The 
Pall  Mall   Gazette,   then  under  the    editorship  of  Mr.    John    Morley,    had 
liegun  a  persistent  and   ultimately  successful  agitation  against  the  policy 
of  coercion.     It  i-ebuked  Mr.  Forster  for  his  "  rather  uncouth  exultation " 
at  the  pas.sing  of  the  Bill. 

.    *  See  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote's  speech.     Hansard,  Feb.  3,  1881. 
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On  Api  il  4th  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  liis  Budget,  by  wliicli  the  income 
tax  was  reduced  to  fivei>ence  and  the  deficiency  so  created  ^vas  met  by 
an  addition  to  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  and  by  a  change  in  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties.  The  Budget  of  1882,  which  was  his  last,  contained 
no  changes  of  importance  ;  and  in  the  December  of  that  year  he  handed 
over  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Childers. 

The  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  19th  April,  1881,  removed  from 

the  political  stage  Mr.   Gladstone's   last   rival,   a  great  man  whose  life  is 

still  to  be  Avritten,  but  of  Avliom  this  nuich  may  safely  be 

Death  of  Lord       predicated:    that    his    predominance    at    Court    was    never 

Beaconsfield,  questioned,  that  he  more  than  once  loosened  Mr.  Gladstone's 
April  I9tii,  1881.  g.j,jp  q£  -^j^g  House  of  Commons  and  once  at  least  shattered 
his  popularity  in  the  metropolis  if  not  in  the  country. 
The  Prime  Minister  immediately  wrote  to  Lord  Rowton  tendering  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  the  honour  of  a  jjublic  funeral.  But  a  funeral  oration 
"was  also  requisite,  and  the  Premier  must  say  at  becoming  length  every- 
thing that  Avas  appropriate  and  nothing  that  was  untrue.  The  difficulty 
was  so  formidable  that  the  victor  of  Midlothian  shrank  at  the  thought, 
became  quite  ill,  and  for  several  days  took  to  his  bed.  One  morning  a 
visitor  found  him  up  again  and  in  his  usual  spirits.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
hit  upon  certain  moral  traits  or  characteristics  which  his  conscience  Avould 
allow  him  to  make  the  subjects  of  panegyric.  On  the  9th  of  May  he 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  move  that  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty  would  give  directions  that  a 
monument  "be  erected  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G." 
The  characteristics  of  the  dead  statesman  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
selected  for  special  ]iraise  were  three— his  courage,  his  loyalty  to  his 
own  race,  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife. 

"It  would   not   lie  f;iir,  and   it   would  not  be  just,  even  if  it  were   appropriate,  that  I, 

who  have   been  separated  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  longer  and  larger 

,        differences  than  perhaps  ever  separated  two  persons,  should  endeavour 

'  Tribute  ^^  draw  a  pictui-e   which  must  be  too  faintly  coloured  if  executed  by 

my   hand.      But  yet   I  will  allow  myself    the    satisfaction,  in  dwelling 

upon  topics   that  are  both  pleasant  to  myself  and  useful  to  all. 

"  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  certain  great  qualities  on  which  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to 
•enlarge.  His  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  for  instance,  were  as  well  known  to 
others  as  to  me.  But  other  qualities  there  were  in  him,  not  merely  intellectual  or 
immediately  connected  with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  with  regard  to  which  I  should 
wish,  were  I  younger,  to  stamp  the  recollection  of  them  on  my  mind  for  my  own  future 
gviidance,  and  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  those  who  are  younger  for  notice  and 
imitation.  These  characteristics  were  not  only  written  in  a  marked  manner  on  his  career, 
but  w^ere  possessed  by  him  in  a  degree  undoubtedly  extraordinary.  I  speak,  for  example, 
•of  his  strength  of  will,  his  long-sighted  pei'sistency  of  purpose,  reaching  from  his  first 
entrance  on  the  avenue  of  life  to  its  very  close,  his  remarkable  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  last,  not  least,  his  great  Parliamentary  courage,  which  I,  who  have  been 
associated  in  the  course  of  my  life  with  scores  of  Ministers,  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

"There  were  other  points  in  his  character  on  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  saj'ing  a 
word  or  two.  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  those  strong  sympathies  of  race,  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  was  always  ready  to  risk  popularity  and  influence.  A  like  senti- 
ment I  feel  towards  the  strength  of  his  sympathies  with  that  brotherhood  to  which  he 
thought,  and  justly  thought,  himself  entitled  to  belong— the  brotherhood  of  men  of 
letters.  I  read,  in  a  very  interesting  book,  the  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Cooper,  how^ 
in  the  year  1844,  when  his   influence  with  his  partj'  was  not  yet  established,  Mr.   Cooper 
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came  to  him  in  the  character  of  a  struggling  literary  man,  who  Avas  also  a  Chartist, 
and  the  then  Mr.  Disraeli  met  him  with  the  most  active  and  cordial  kindness,  so  ready- 
was  his  sympathy  for  genius.  .  .  . 

"There  is  one  slight  matter  to  which  I  have  satisfaction  in  referring.  There  is 
much  misapprehension  abroad  as  to  the  personal  sentiments  between  public  men  who  are 
divided  in  policy.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  wish  to  take  the  occasion — if  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  inay  for  a  [moment  degenerate  into  egotism  upon  a  subject  much  too  high 
for  it — of  recording  at  this  place  and  this  hour  my  firm  conviction  that  in  all  the  judg- 
ments ever  delivered  by  Lord  Beacousfield  upon  myself,  he  never  was  actuated  by  senti- 
ments of  personal  antipathy."  * 

If  it  were  necessary  to  ]:)rove  that  this  magnificent  oration  completely 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  words  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  perhaps  Lord  Beaconsfield's  most  devoted 
adherent,  would  be  conclusive :  "A  monument  of  a  higher  character 
than  any  that  can  be  carved  in  stone  or  marble  has  already  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Becicoiisfield  in  the  speech  we  have  just  heard." 

On  April    22nd  Mr.    Gladstone  { made  an    important  pronouncement    on 
the    South  African  policy  of  the  Government.      He  had  come    into  office 
pledged    to   a    certain    extent   to    respect    the    claims    and 
wishes     of     Soutli     African      colonists,       whatever       their      The  Transvaal, 
nationality,    for    self-government.      Respect  for  continuity  ^^^i- 

had  prevented  the  immediate  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  had  shown  already,  imder  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govenunent,  a 
strong  disinclination  to  accept  even  the  broadest  hints  that  his  services 
were  dispensable.  At  last,  when  the  grand  scheme  of  South  African 
Federation  had  failed,  a  Liberal  Government,  influenced  by  the 
iirgent  recommendations  of  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  and  other  prominent 
Radicals,  decided  nx^on  Frere's  recall.  In  December,  1880,  the  Boers 
proclaimed  a  republic  and  attacked  the  English  garrisons  in  the 
Transvaal.  Owing  to  mistakes  in  tactics,  never  properly  exjjlained,  our 
force  suffered  a  series  of  disasters,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Majuba 
Hill  at  the  end  of  Febi'uai'y.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Avho  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  English  troops,  agreed  with  President  Joubert  upon  an 
armistice  of  eight  days,  which  was  extended.  Sir  Evelyn's  despatches 
AA'ere  so  prudent  and  pacific  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  himself  able  to  resist 
the  Jingo  cry  for  revenge.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  the  British 
Emijire  to  crush  8,000  Boers,  and  to  arrange  for  the  good  government  of  the 
survivors  by  young  English  gentlemen  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  from 
the  standjjoint  of  iiarty  politics  such  a  course  A\'ould  have  been  very  expe- 
dient. The  Government  chose  to  exercise  magnanimity.  Terms  "were  granted 
by  which  the  Boers  admitted  a  British  resident  and  British  control  over 
their  foreign  j)olicy,  and  in  return  received  complete  autonomy  at  home. 

IMeanwhile    the    Irish     Land    Bill    had    been    introduced    iu     fulfilment 
of  Mr.   Gladstone's  intention.      The  Commission   appointed 
in   the  prcA'ious  year  had   reported,  and   basing  themselves      The  Irish  Land 
upon  this  report,    the   Government  brought  in   a    Bill   for  ^^^^>  ^^^i- 

checking  arbitrary  incix\ases  of  rent.     The  Bill  recognised 
universal    tenant    right,    virtxtally    abolished    the    limitation    imposed    by 
the  Act  of  1870  upon   the   right  of  assignment,   and    set  up  a  Land  Court 
for  the  fixing  of  judicial  rents  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that   this  conviction,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  often  expressed 
in  conversation,  was  explicitly  contirmed  by  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote. 
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The  Land  Act  of  1881  was  a  very  laborious  and  intricate  piece  of 
work,  so  laborious  that  Mr.  Glf^dstone  used  to  class  it  in  the  same 
category"  with  tlic  drafting  of  the  Succession  Duty  Bill  and  his 
course  of  reading  at  Oxford  for  the  Final  Schools.  Very  few  members 
of  the  House  ot  Commons  even  pretended  to  understand  the  Bill ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  it  from  occupying  the  almost  undivided  attention 
of  the  House  for  four  months.  The  Tories  talked  vaguely  about  con- 
fiscation. Among  the  Irish  members,  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  distinguished 
himself  by  the  acuteness  of  his  criticisms,  and  attracted,  not  for  the 
first  or  last  time,  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

All  kinds  of  absurd  impossibilities  were  suggested  as  alternatives 
to  the  Bill.  Over  800  amendments  were  proposed.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
held  resolutely  to  tlie  vital  provisions  of  his  scheme  in  the  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  threatened  to  upset  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  Lord  Selborne  for  once  stood  to  his  guns,  and  his  authority, 
strengthened  eventually  by  the  prudent  timidity  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
secured  the  passing  of  the  Third  Reading  of  the  measure  on  the  IGtli 
August.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
"  the  most  demonstrative,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  "  which  I  ever  received 
from  him."  * 

Only  the  dire  distresses  and  necessities  of  Ireland  made  the  Act 
possible ;  for  many  Whigs  and  Tories  Avere  allied  against  it,  on  the 
ground  plainly  put  forward  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  that  its  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  landlords,  the  strongest  "  bond  of  union " 
betAveen  Ireland  and  England.  The  Bill  was  too  thorough  to  please  Mr. 
Farnell ;  and  accordingly  200  amendments  were  placed  to  the  credit  of 
his  well-disciplined  little  party.  More  than  this  he  dared  not  do  to 
Avreck  a  measure  which  so  seriously  damaged  the  i^rospects  of  constitutional 
disruption  and  agrarian  agitation,  and  went  some  way  towards  justifying 
Mr.  Gladstone's  confident  declaration  three  years  later,  that  througii  its 
instrumentality  "almost  every  case  of  over-renting  in  Ireland  has  been 
touched,"  and  that,  "speaking  generally  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  who 
are  a  people  of  annual  tenancies,  over-renting  is  virtually  at  an  end."  t 

At    a    National    Land    League    Convention    at    Dublin    in    September, 
Mr.    Parnell    found    it    necessary    to    declare    that    the    Land    Act    had 
not    put    an    end    to    the    Avork     of   the    League ;    and    a 
The  Land  League     resolution  Avas  passed  that  the  League  should  uoaa"  dii-ect 
and  tue  Land       its  efforts  to   the   entire   abolition    of   landlordism   in    Ire- 
Act,  1881.  j^^j^^i^      Practically    the    cry    of    "  No    Rent "    Avas    substi- 
tuted   for    the    cry    of    "Fair    Rent";    for  the    Parnellites 
noAV  began  to  i:)roclaim  that  a  just  rental  in  Ireland  AAas  about  one-seA'enth 
or  one-eighth    of    the   actual  rental.     Thus    the  Land  Act   only   eased  an 
economic  strain  in    order  to  accelerate  a   political  crisis.     "It  brought  to 
a  crisis    the   affairs    of    the    party  connected  Avith  the    Land  League.      It 
made  it  almost  a  necessity  for  that  party  eitliei-  to  adAance  or  to  recede. 
And  Avliat  course  did  they  take  ?     They  chose  the  desperate  course ;  they 
chose  to  unfurl  the  flag  against  all  property,  against  all  rent."t 

*  See  "Memorials,  Personal  anrl  Political,"  Part  II.,  by  Eoundell  Palmer,  Earl  of 
Selborne,  a'oI.  ii.,  pp.  27,  28. 

t  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  September  1st,  1884. 

J  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  8th,  18S2. 
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The    cry  of   "No  Rent"   grew  louder,   the    speeches    of    the    Painellite 
leaders    grew    more    inennciug,    the    language    of    their    understudies — the 
petty    spouters    of    sedition    and    outrage — grew  more    and    more    violent, 
until,    at    the    beginning    of    October,   1881,   in    a    great    speech    at    Leetls-, 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  it  necessary  to  ajipeal  to  all  parties  for  supjoort.     "  If, 
when   Ave    have    that    short    further   experience    [of    the    working    of   the 
Land  Act]  to  which    I   have    referred,  it  shall  then  appear  that  there  is 
still    to    be    fought   a  final    conflict   in  Ireland,   between  law  on   the    one 
side    and    sheer    lawlessness    ujjon    the    other ;    if    the    law,    purged    f  ronx 
defect    and    from    any   taint    of    injustice,    is    still    to    be 
repelled   and   refused,  and  the  first   conditions   of    political      Tlis  Resources 
society  are  to    be  set   at  nought,   then    I    say,   gentlemen,      o^  Civilisation, 
without    hesitation,    the    resources    of    civilisation    against 
its  enemies  are   not    yet  exhausted.     I  shall  recognise  iu   full,   Avlien   the 
facts     are    ripe — and    their    ripeness    is    approaching — the    duty    and    the 
responsibility  of  the  Government.     I  call  upon  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men,   not   iu    these    two    kingdoms,    but    in    these  three,    to    sujjport    the 
Government  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  and  in  acq\iitting  itself  of   that 
responsibility." 

The  party  of  law  raid  order  did  not  respond  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
api3eal.  But  he  was  determined  that  the  Land  Act,  having  been  passed, 
should  be  allowed  a  fair  opportunity  of  woi'king  :  "We  have  endeavoured 
to  pay  the  Irish  nation  the  debt  of  justice,  and  of  liberal  justice.  .  .  , 
We  are  convinced  that  they  desire  to  take  free  and  full  advantage  of 
the  Land  Act."  It  was  discouraging,  he  said,  but  not  surprising  that  no 
Irishman  had  the  moral  courage  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  maii 
who  had  just  declared  that,  until  he  had  submitted  his  "test  cases," 
any  farmer  who  paid  his  rent  Avas  a  fool — 

"a  dangerous  denunciation  in  Ireland,  gentlemen — a  dangerous  thing  to  bo  denounced 
as  a  fool  by  the  head,  by  a  man  "who  has  made  himself  the  head,  of  the  most  violent 
party  in  Ireland,  and  who  has  ottered  the  greatest  temptations  to  the  Irish  people. 
That  is  no  small  matter.  He  desires,  gentlemen,  to  arrest  the  operation  of  the  Act 
, — to  stand,  as  Aaron  stood,  between  the  living  and  the  dead;  but  to  stand  there,  not 
as  Aaron  stood,   to  arrest  but  to  spread   the  plague." 

In  the  same  speech  the  Premier  asked  Avhat  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  to» 
do  now  that  the  Bill  Avhich  he  had  vainly  tried  to  kill  had  been  passed. 

"The  people  of  Ireland,  gentlemen,  as  we  believe — and   this  is  just  the  matter  that   the 

next  few  weeks  or  months  will  have  to  determine — desire,  in  conformity  with  the  advice 

of  their  old  patriots,  of  their  bishops,  of  their  trusted  friends,  to  make 

a  full  trial  of  the  Land  Act ;  and  if  they  do  make  a  full   trial  of  tliat  ,    _ 

P'^thgU  s  Test 
Act,  you  may  rely  upon  it  —  it  is  as  certain  as  human  contingencies         "*  Qogg, 

can  be  —  it  will  give  peace  to  the  country.      Peace  to  the  country  is 

exactly  the  thing  which  is  not  the  olyect  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  disciples ; 

and  therefore,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  policy,  the  thing  which  is  more  than  all  necessary 

for  them  to  do  is  to  intercept  the  action  of  the  Land  Act.     How  do  they  set  about  it?    Mr. 

Parnell,  with  his  myrmidons  around  him  in  his  Land  League,  goes  to  Dublin,  insti'ucts  the 

people  of  Ireland  that  they    are    not    to  go   into  the    Coixrt  which  the  Parliament  of  the 

country  has  established  in  order  to  do  them  justice—they  are  not  to  go  into  the  Court  until 

he  gives  them  leave.    He  says  that  they  are  not  to  go  thei'e  until  lie  has  framed  certain 

test  cases,  and  until  he  and  his  brethren  of  the  Land  League  have  taken  these  test  cases 

into  Court."  * 

*  Speech  at  Leeds,  October  7th,  1881. 
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"  Au  iinscriipiilous  and  dishonest  speech "  was  Mr.  Parnell's  comment. 
But  the  resonrees  of  civilisation  were  not  exhausted.  For  the  moment 
the  views  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister  Avere  in 
complete  harmony.     The  denunciation  of  Parnell  at  Leeds  was  followed  on 

the  13th    of    October    by  his  arrest    nnder    two    warrants. 
His  Arrest.         one     of     them     referring    to     "reasonable     suspicion"     of 

treasonable  practices  under  the  new  Coercion  Act.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  Land 
League  w^ere  arrested  and  conveyed  with  Mr.  Parnell  to  Kilmainham 
Gaol.  The  imprisoned  Land  Leaguers  at  once  issued  the  famous  "  No 
Rent"  manifesto,  calling  ujion  Irish  tenants  to  pay  no  rent  so  long  as 
their  leaders  were  in  gaol.     The  Government  no  less  ijromptly  proclaimed 

the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  proceeded  to  suppress 

Suppression  of       its    branches    in    all    parts    of    the    country.       Happily  the 

the  Land  League,     influence  of  the  League  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 

the  Act  coming  into  operation,  and  numerous  applications 
were  made  to  the  Land  Commissioners  to  fix  judicial  rents.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Irish  landlords  would  have  endeavoured  at 
this  juncture  to  atone  for  the  long  course  of  historical  iniquity  which  had 
made  the  Irish  Question.  They  might  have  tried  to  distinguish  themselves 
honourably  from  the  leaders  of  the  tenantry  by  promoting  the  smooth 
and  peaceful  administration  of  the  Land  Act.  Alas,  no.  "It  must  be 
confessed,"  writes  Lord  Sclborne,  "that  those  who  were  desirous  to  see 
justice  done  to  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  were  not  assisted  by  much 
])rudence  or  self-resti-aint  on  the  part  of  their  chief  spokesmen  in  Ireland. 
It  was  with  no  very  good  grace  that  they  suffered  the  Act  to  pass;  and 
before  it  was  brought  into  operation,  after  having  become  law,  they 
denounced  it  publicly  and  loudly."  * 

In  the  months  which  succeeded  the  arrest  of  the  Irish  leaders,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  rai)idly  diverged.  The  con- 
fidence which  Mr.  Forster  placed  in  official  statistics  and  police  reports 
strengthened  his  belief  in  "resolute  Government."  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  in  spite  of  his  reliance  on  the  police  for  information,  he  was  not 
aware  of  being  not  once  only,  but  many  times,  within  an  ace  of  assassin- 
ation !  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  Mr.  Parnell  underwent  a 
change.     Early  in   A])ril,   1882,   a   correspondence  was  opened  between  Mr. 

O'Domiell  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  between  Captain 

Downing  Street      O'Shea    and  the  Prime    Minister  himself.     These  connuuni- 

and  Kilmainham,     cations   dealt    mainly    with    the    question    of  arrears.     The 

April,  1882.         j^^,^  ^^^  jgs.;^  Yvc\d  conferred  on  every  tenant  a  property  in 

his  farm,  but  in  order  to  give  its  provisions  full  beneficial 
effect,  arrears  must  be  dealt  with.  The  Irish  leaders  were  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  the  fire  they  had  themselves  helped  to  light ;    and  they  seized 

*  When  the  Session  of  1S82  opened,  Lord  Donouuhmore  cairied  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
motion  for  a  Select  Commlitee  to  inquire  into  the  \vorkIj;s  of  the  Land  Act  before  it  had 
been  four  months  in  operation.  Lord  Selborne,  maintaining  that  the  Act  had  beyond 
question  improved  the  moral  position  of  the  Government  for  tlie  enforcement  of  law,  com- 
pared the  Peers  to  children  who  plant  Howers  and  pull  them  up  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
to  see  if  they  arc  fcrowhvji.  But  his  protests  were  in  vain;  and  "a  one-sided,  irritating- 
and  altogether  unprofitable  inquiry"  followed.  See  Lord  Selborne's  "  Personal  and  Political 
Memorials,"  Part  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43;   and  ILinsard,  February  7th,  1882. 
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in    our    financial    system,    rof^icFj    inaugurated    by      ^^^^^      v*vobert      peel. 


otpe     tfjeh:     dcDclopment     anb     completion     to     your     iTanb. 


Dou    u?ill 


also  be  remembereb  as  taking  a  great  anb  t^onourable  part  m 
remoping  tl^e  restrictions  tpl^lcFj  fettered  tt)e  external  trabe  of  tt^is 
country;  a  cl^ange  robicf^  resulted  ht  tf^e  rapib  extension  of  its 
inbustry  anb  commerce,  and  a>as  ttje  commencement  of  a  period  of 
unequalled   prosperity. 

UUll^ile  acknomledging  tlie  great  abvantoQes  n>e  f7ac>e  Serined 
from  tbfc  increase  of  trade  nntfrt  ,4)|rance,  a?ltl7  wbictj  your  name, 
OS  irell  OS  tljot  of  iftlr.  (ilobden,  will  otooys  be  connected,  me 
trust  tFjot  tl)e  present  negotiations  tpitlj  ttje  3|renctj  CSopemment 
umU  rcnbcr  our  cormnerdal  intercourse  rottl^  t£>at  country  still  more 
free   and    unfettered. 

UOUe  Ijope  tt^at  tt^e  iTlinistry  or>er  ml^ich  you  preside  trill 
use  its  best  efforts  to  carry  out  tlje  oarious  progressive  reforms 
a'l7icl7  the  commercial  community  tjas  declared  to  be  necessary ;  u>e 
may    specially    mention    tlie    creation    of   a     t^epartment    of     ifrade    and 

Agriculture  unber  a  i'tlinister  of  tl^e  first  rank,  ro^ich  b^s  already 
receioeb  the  sanction  of  a  oote  in  the  ib^ouse  of  (IJommons.  tUf?* 
reform  of  our  <i?ankntptcy  ^tams  his  already  been  undertaken  by 
your  IJI  inistry,  anb  roe  trust  that  nothing  may  preuent  a  comprehensioe 
measure     being     passed     next     session.         UTjie    reform    of    our     |Jatent 

*|jatt»s  is  urgently  needed,  in  order  to  put  our  inoentors  at  least 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  (Continent  and  the  United  States 
of       America. 


(yamestly       desiring      that      you      may      long      be      spared 


to 


continue  your  serptces  to  your  country,  n>c  tender  you  a  hearty 
roelcomc  to  our  tot»n,  and  ttje  assurance  of  our  sincere  respect  anb 
admiration. 

^slxeh.*    0\\co"ip<.>'t.-cutci>    Cjlu<L\vvt>oV    of  CoAWAW  c  tec. 

____— * 

REDUCED     FAC-SIJIILE     OF     ADDRESS     RRESENTED     TO     MR.'  GLADSTONE     BY 
THE     LEEDS    INCORPORATED     CHAMBER     OF     COMMERCE,    OCT.    8,     1881. 
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upon  this  subject  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  initiating  a  better 
and  more  honourable  ijolicy.  On  the  11th  of  April  Captain  O'Sliea  was 
authorised  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  tell  the  Premier  that  "  if  a  satisfactory  settle- 
snent  of  arrears  could  be  arrived  at  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  use 
his  personal  influence  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  i^reservation  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland."  On  the  15th  Mr.  Gladstone  replied :  "  I  think 
you  assume  the  existence  of  a  spirit  on  my  ]3art  with  Avliich  you  can 
symijathise.  Whether  there  can  be  any  agreement  on  the  means  or  not, 
the  end  in  view  is  of  vast  }noment ;  and  assiu'edly  no  resentment  or 
personal  prejudice,  or  false  shame,  or  other  impediment  extraneous  to 
the  matter,  Avill  prevent  the  Government  from  treading  whatever  imth 
may  most  safely  and  shortly  lead  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  received  independent  communications,  and  answered  in 
the  same  spirit.  A  memorandum  from  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  other 
portions  of  the  correspondence  Avere  read  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  April 
'22nd ;  and  the  Cabinet  unanimously  resolved  upon  the  adoption  of  a 
<3onciliatory  course.  A  few  days  later,  Avhen  Mr.  Redmond  introduced 
into  the  Commons  an  Arrears  Bill  framed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  it  a  favourable  reception  on  the  ground  that  it  oi^ened  a  good 
prospect  for  the  working  of  the  land  laws  in  Ireland.  *  A  minute  of 
a,n  interview  between  Captain  O'Shea  and  Mr.  Forster,  and  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Parnell,  "were  circulated  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the 
1st  of  May.  Mr.  Parnell  said  in  his  letter  that  "if  the  arrears  question 
be  settled  upon  the  lines  indicated  by  lis,  I  have  every  confidence,  a 
confidence  shared  by  my  colleagues,  that  the  exertions  which  "we  should 
be  able  to  make  would  be  effective  in  stopping  outiages  and  intimidation 
of  all  kinds " ;  and  added  that  the  accomplishment  of  a  larger,  but  not 
revolutionary,  j^rogra^nme  would  enable  them  "to  co-operate  cordially 
for  the  future  with  the  Liberal  party  in  forwarding  Liberal  principles." 
Ministers  were  not  unduly  elated  or  impressed  ;  but  they  did  not  Avish 
to  renew  the  very  severe  Coercion  Act  which  was  about  to  expire.  They 
determined  therefore  to  introduce  a  new  Crimes  Act  based  on  a  different 
and  better  principle.  Mr.  Forster  insisted  that  the  members 
Mr.  Forster  re-  in  Kilmainham  shoidd  not  be  released  until  this  new  Act 
signs,  May,  1882.  j^r^^]^  been  passed,  or  until  Mr.  Parnell  promised  his  assist- 
ance in  putting  down  outrages.  His  colleagues  did  not  agree, 
j\nd  decided  to  send  directions  at  once  for  the  release  of  Messrs.  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  O'Kelly  from  Kilmainham.     Mr.  Forster  thereupon  resigned. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  view  may  be  briefly  given  by  means  of  short  extracts 
from  two  speeches  which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
month  of  May  : — 

"Nothing,  in  our  view,  could  be  more  simple,  more  distinct  and  isolated,  than  the 
■question  we  had  to  consider  with  regard  to  the  release  of  the  three  members.  In  our 
opinion  that  matter  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  question  of  arrears  or  any  other 
question.  It  was  simply  the  question  whether  we  had  prospectively  reasonable  suspicions 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen,  who  were  arrested  under  the  exceptional  powers 
of  the  Act,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  law  and  order,  and  if  we  had  not  those  reasonable 
suspicions  it  was  our  duty,  in  our  opinion,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  at 
once  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  them."  f 

*  The  Bill  was  afterwards  practically  adopted  by  the  Government  and  passed. 
t  Statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  16th,  18S2. 
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"  Mr.  Forster  used  words  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  desired  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Parnell 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  an  avowal  of  change.  It  was  something;  like  in  effect 
asking  for  a  penitential  confession.  I  disclaimed  alike  the  desire  and  the  right  to  ask  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  or  any  of  those  who  sat  near  him,  anything  of  the  sort.  In  considering  whether 
"we  should  be  justified  inclosing  the  prison  doors  on  Mr.  Parnell,  I  had  no  title  to  ask  any 
question  but  the  one  whether  I  believed  that  the  effect  of  his  release  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests 

"  Mr.  Forster  again  and  again,  and  not  unnaturally  from  his  point  of  view,  used  words 
to  this  effect :  '  Do  not  buy  obedience  to  the  law ;  do  not  enter  into  any  arrangement ; 
do  not  pay  blackmail.'  With  every  one  of  those  propositions  I  entirely  agreed.  But  I 
held  them  to  be  wholly  without  application  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  stood. 
There  was  no  arrangement  of  any  sort 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  ourselves. 
There  was  no  bargain,  no  arrangement, 
no  negotiations ;  for  nothing  had  been 
a.sked,  and  nothing  had  been  taken. 
We  frankly  availed  ourselves  of  in- 
formation tendered  to  us  as  to  the 
views  of  men  whose  position  in  Ireland 
made  them  sensible  factors  in  the  ma- 
terials that  go  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  that  country ;  and  that  in- 
formation led  us  to  conclusions  on  our 
part  to  which  we  hastened  to  give 
effect."  * 

Such  was  the  Prime  Minister's 
"view  of  what  has  generally  been 
i-ef erred  to  as  "the  Kilniain- 
liani  Treaty." 

The     terms     in     which     Mr. 
Gladstone  announced  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  May  3rd,  1882,  are  of 
acme    importance  on  account  of    a  controversy  which  arose  in  the  news- 
papers six  years  later  :— 

"I  have  to  state  that  directions  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  for  the  release  forthwith 
<of  the  three  members  of  this  House  who  have  been  imprisoned  since  October  last,  under 
the  powers  given  by  the  Protection  of  Persons  and  Property  Act.  The  list  of  persons 
.similarly  imprisoned  will  be  carefully  o::amined  further,  with  a  view  to  the  release,  in 
accordance  with  like  principles  and  considerations,  of  all  persons  who  are  not  believed 
ito  be  associated  with  the  commission  of  crime." 

Lord  Cowper  resigned  the  office  of  Viceroy  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Forster  resigned  that  of  Chief  Seci-etary  for  Ireland.  They  were  succeeded  by 
Lord  Silencer  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  both  of  whom  were  connected 
by  ties  of  luarriage,  of  personal  friendship,  and  of  close  political  association 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  one  more  proof  of  his  desire  to  serve 
Ireland.  The  new  Viceroy  and  his  Chief  Secretary  left  England  on  the 
iSth  of  May.  On  the  (ith,  Lord  Fredeiick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  the 
permanent  Under-Secretary,  Avere  murdered — butchered—  in 
the  Phoenix  Park.  Tavo  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
notice  of  the  ajjproaching  introduction  of  a  Crimes  Bill, 
which,  although  its  provisions  were  severe,  did  not  continue 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  was  not  brought 
in  from  vindictive  motives.  "  It  was  not  a  Bill  framed  upon  tlie  Phoenix 
Park  outrages";  but  it  was,  of  course,  strengthenetl  in  consequence  of  the 
*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  May  4th,  1882. 


KII.MAINHAM    GAOL. 


The  Phoenix  Park 

Tragedy, 

May  6,  1882. 
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indignation  excited  by  those  outrages ;  and  an  amendment  stiffening  the 
"search"  clauses  was  carried  by  Mr.  George  Rnssell  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  peculiar  horrol*  of  the  crime  had  a  deei)  effect  upon  the 
English  mind.  Mr.  Parnell  Avrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  offering  to  resign  his 
seat— a  course  Avhich  the  Premier  strongly  deprecated — proclaimed  his 
detestation  of  the  crime,  and  declared,  truly  enough,  that  the  murderers 
had  aimed  "the  deadliest  blow  which  it  Avas  in  their  power  to  deal  against 
his  hojDcs  in  connection  with  the  new  course  on  which  the  Government 
had  just  entered." 

The  Phoenix  Park  murders  may  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Government  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  ;  and  from 
this  time,  under  the  combined  influences  of  the  Land  Act,  the  Arrears  Act, 
and  the  Crimes  Act,  the  condition  of  that  country  began  to  improve.  But 
if  in  the  years  1883  and  188i  the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  Ireland  began 
to  lift,  it  was  only  that  another  storm  might  biu'st  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  British  Government  in  another  part  of  the  world.  "  I  do 
not  think,"  wrote  a  ihember  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  1882, 
"  that  there  was  ever  so  unfortunate  a  Government ;  domestic  affairs 
Avere  never  so  difficult ;  and  abroad  ncAV  troubles  seem  to  be  constantly 
springing  up."  Much,  indeed,  had  already  been  accomplished.  To  perform 
unfulfilled  obligations  and  to  get  rid  of  the  burdens  which  had  been 
imjDoscd  upon  the  country  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  without 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  British  policy,  were  the  objects  Avliich 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  had  set  before  them.  We  have 
seen  how  success  had  crowned  their  efforts  in  Montenegro.    The  next  step 

in  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  the  delimitation 

Carrying  out       of    the  Greek  frontier.     The    negotiations    Avere    sIoaa'  and 

the  Berlin  Treaty,    tedious  ;    but  they  Avere  ultimately  successful.     The  causes 

as  Avell  as  the  fruits  of  success  Avere  recorded  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  one  of  his  great  siDceches  at  Leeds  : — 

"  I  rejoice  to  say  that  though  no  progress  whatever  had  been  made  eighteen  months 
ago  in  the   fulfilment    of   that   purpose,    a    country   famous    in    history,    the    country   of 

Thessaly,  inhabited  from  end  to  end  by  membeis  of  the  Greek  race, 
Thessaly  Free,      to  which  in  old  times  Ave  have  owed  so  much — that  country  of  Tliessaly 

has  been  handed  out  of  servitude  Into  freedom,  by  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  Poweis  of  Europe,  to  which  you  have  contributed  your  full  share.  And  never, 
gentlemen,  in  the  course  of,  my  life  have  I  enjoyed  a  purer  pleasure  than  in  witnessing 
the  accomplishment  of  that  work,  the  removal  of  that  yoke,  the  re-establishment  of 
that  union  among  Greek  populations  of  different  regions,  without  the  effusion  of  one 
single  drop  of  blood." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  celebrated  his  political  jubilee  in  the  pre- 
vious December,  AAas  suffering  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1883  from 
overAVork  and  sleeplessness.*  He  had  intended  to  make  a  political 
tour  in  Midlothian ;  but  this  Avas  forbidden  by  Sir  AndrcAV  Clark. 
On    the    17th    of    January    he    consented    to    leaA^e    London    and    pay    a 

*  On  New  Year's  Day  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  touching  note  to  a  poor  girl  dying  of 
consumption,  who  had  sent  him  a  small  birthday  present — a  bookmarker  on  which  she 
had  worked  "  The  Bible  our  Guide " : — "  May  the  guidance  which  you  are  good  enough 
to  desire  on  my  belialf,  avail  you  fully  at  everj'^  step  of  that  journey  in  which,  if  I 
do  not  precede,  I  shall  shortly  follow  you." 


W.    E.     CJLADSTONE    IN     18S2. 
(By  permission,  from  the  ricturc  hij  Sir  IV.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.) 
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visit  to  Cannes,  where  lie  stayed  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  at  Lord  Wolver- 
ton's  A-illa,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  San  Juan.  The  Prime  Minister,  as 
usual,  sought  refreshmeiit  in  diversity  of  occupation. 
At  Cannes,  1883.  With  Miss  Gladstone,  he  visited  the  Carnival  at  Nice, 
Avhere  his  tall  hat  attracted  much  attention.  He  con- 
versed with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  book  upon  Presbyterian  ritual  Avhich  emanated 
from  a  Lowland  manse.  "  Though  by  no  means  a  Presbyterian  myself, 
I  hope" — so  he  wrote  to  the  author  in  a  letter  of  acknowledgment — 
"that  this  tendency  [to  ritualism]  will  not  be  indulged  in  without 
reserve.  For  there  was  a  solemn  and  stern  simplicity  in  the  old  form 
of  Presbyterian  ritual  which  was  entitled  to  great  respect,  and  was  a 
thing  totally  apart  from  the  mean  nakedness  and  cold  worldliness 
and  indifference  so  widely  doininant  in  English  services  fifty  years  ago." 
Meanwhile  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  were  discovered,  and  the  contrast 
betAveeu  Mr.  Gladstone's  recreations  and  the  anxious  deliberations  of  his 
colleagues  evoked  from  Tory  orators  the  visual  strain  of  abusive 
patriotism. 

The    Parliamentary   Session    of    1883  was    not    fruitful.      It  was  found 
necessary  to  drop  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  for  London  ;  but  the  Bank- 
ruptcy, Patents,  Agricultural  Holdings,  and  Corrupt  Practices 
The  Session  of      Bills,   which  passed,  Avere  useful  measures.     One  Bill  weiit 
1883.  through  with  sensational  rapidity.    The  Irish  American  dy- 

namitards  had  been  exceptionally  busy  in  London.  False 
beards  and  skeleton  keys,  tins  of  chemicals,  indiarubber  bags  of  nitro- 
glycerine, pi'imitive  infernal  machines,  and  rudimentary  factories  for  their 
construction,  were  discovered  in  the  metropolis  and  other  towns.  There 
Avas  a  good  deal  of  consternation.  The  House  of  Commons,  like  most 
other  public  buildings,  was  found  to  have  been  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  Parnellites,  who  were  a  little  disquieted  by  the  infernal 
machinery  of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  quite  forgot  to  obstruct  the  Exjalosives 
Bill.  Introduced  by  Sh"  William  Harcourt  on  the  9tli  of  April,  it  was 
carried  through  all  its  stages  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  blessed  with  the  royal  assent  on  the  following  day. 

On  April  20tli  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  against  which  a  strong 
agitation  had  been  instituted  in  the  country,  "vvere  condemned  by  a 
Resolution  of  the  House,  and  in  consequence  of  this  Resolution  the 
Government  susjDended  the  order  for  the  compulsory  examination  of 
Avomen  in  the  affected  areas.  On  August  18th  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 
he  regretted  the  decision  of  the  House  : — 

"  Personally,  I  Avould  rather  extend  than  restrict  the  operation  of  these  Acts ;  but  I 
admit  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  defending  a  system  which  can  only  be  partially 
applied  as  these  Acts  have  been  .  .  .  and  everyone  admits  that,  in  the  present  state  ot 
ptiblic  opinion,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  dream  of  extending  the  area." 

In    this    Session,  too,  the    Government    made    an    effort    to    settle    the 
stupid  dispute  between  the    Hoiise    of    Commons   and  the 
The  Affirmation     constituency  of   Northampton,  which  Avas  still   adA'ertising 
Bill,  1883.         atheism,   AAasting  the  time  of    Parliament,   and  expending 
the  energies   of   Mr.  Bradlaugh.     The  attemj^t,   though  un- 
successful ,  was  not  altogether  throAvn  aAvay  ;  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
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Parliamentary   Oaths   Amendment  Bill    produced    one    of    Mr.   Gladstone's 
noljlest  speeches.* 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  lost  by  three  votes.  It  was  thought 
that  if  the  division  had  taken  ]ilace  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  the  Bill  might  have  been  saved. 

After  the  close  of  the  Session,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Donald  Currie, 
Mr.    Gladstone    and    several   members    of    his    family    undertook    another 
voyage,   this   time    in    the    Pembroke   Castle.     The  raihvay 
journey  from  Chester,  wdiere  they  met  Lord  Tennyson,  to      a  Cruise  with 
Barrow-in-Furness,  where  they  embarked  in  a  tug  for  the      Tennyson,  1883. 
Pertihroke  Castle,  was  a  triumphal  progress,  crowds  shouting 
"  Gladstone "    at    every    railway    station ;    and    at    Barrow    thousands    of 
people   lined   the   shore,    cheering    for    "Gladstone"  and    "Tennyson."    On 
Sei)tember    17th    the    loarty    dined    with    the    King    of    Denmark   at    the 
Castle    of    Fredeusdorg,     and    next    day    a    royal    and    imperial    company 
assembled    for    a    return-dinner    on   the    yacht.     Mr.    Gladstone    proposed 
the    health    of    the    King    of    Denmai^k,     dwelling    upon    the    fact    that 
Englishmen     and     Danes     were    sprung     from    common     ancestors.      The 
Czar  proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen  of  England  ;  the  King  of  Denmark 
that    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Gladstone.     The    Queen    of    Denmark    drank    the 
health    of    Lord    Tennyson.     In    the    course    of   the    evening    the    Czarina 
said  to  Lord  Tennyson,    "What  a  kind  and  sympathetic  man  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  !    How  he  stood  by  little    Montenegro  ! " 

On  the  29tli  of  February,  1884,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  wonderfully  lucid 
speech,  introduced  the  County  Franchise  Bill,  by  Avhicli  the  cxualifications 
in  counties  were  assimilated  to  those  in  boroughs,  and  tAvo 
million  voters  added  to  the  constituency  of  the  United  Enfranchising  tte 
Kingdom.  At  first  the  Tory  party  olfered  a  vigorous  I'e-  Labourers,  1884. 
sistance  in  the  Commons;  but  gradually  a  percejition  of  the 
danger  of  this  course  came  over  them,  and  at  last  they  merely  demanded 
that  a  Redistribution  Bill  should  accompany  it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  determina- 
tion carried  the  day,  and  on  June  26th  the  motion  for  the  Third  Reading  Avas 
carried  neinine  contradicente,  these  words  being  inserted  in  the  journals 
of  the  House  at  the  instance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  quoted  at  the 
same  time  as  a  Avarning  to  the  Peei's  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son : 
"  BcAA^are  of  entrance  t(j  a  quai'rel :  but  being  in,  bear't  that  the  opposer 
may  bcAvare  of  thee."  The  House  of  Lords  accepted  the  challenge  and  threAV 
out  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  AA'as  unaccompanied  by  a  redistribution 
of  seats,  and  in  hopes  of  forcing  on  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply 
AA'as  an  autumn  Session,  preceded  by  a  campaign  in  Midlothian,  in  AAdiich 
he  expressed  his  couAiction  that  "  the  legislative  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  not  been  a  benefit  or  a  blessing  to 
tiie  country."  t  Lord  Salisbury,  Avho  replied  in  a  si^eech  at  GlasgoAv 
on    October    1st,    Avarned  the  country  that   the    free    AAorking    of    British 

*  The  peroration  of  this  speech  will  be  found  on  p.  511.  A  quotation  from  Lucretius 
Avas  peculiarly  impressive. 

t  See  speech  in  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange,  August  30tli,  18S1.  On  the  following 
(lay  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland, 
making  one  remark  which,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  lie 
did  not  say  that  the  Irish  question  was  altogether  settled ;  but  "  Parliamcntaiy  and 
political  difficulties  are  one  thing,  and  social  difficulties  are  another." 
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iiLstitutions  was  endangered  by  the  growth  of  the  poAver  of  the  wire- 
puller, centred  in  the  caucus  under  the  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister^ 
"  master  of  the  House  of  Commons,  master  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nay 
yielding  but  ai)parent  and  simulated  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Sovereign,  gathering  into  his  own  hands  every  power  of  the  State  and 
using  them  so  that  when  the  rencAval  of  jjower  comes  his  influence  may 
be  overwhelming  and  his  powers  may  be  renewed."  In  this  month  of 
October,  however,  after  the  country  had  been  convulsed  by  agitation,  a 
compromise  Mas  arrived  at.  The  Government  drafted  a  Redistribution 
Bill  Avhich  satisfied  the  Tory  leaders  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  November  the 
Franchise  Bill  was  again  formally  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  due  course  it  passed  Avithout  opposition.  On  the  14th  the  Poet 
Laureate,  Avho  had  been  much  perturbed  by  the  prospect  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis,   had  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  famous  lines  : — 

"  Steersman,  be  not  precipitate  in  tliine  act 
Of  steering,  for  the  rlA'er  here,  my  friend, 
Parts  in  two  channels,  moving  to  one  end — 
Tliis  goes  straight  forward  to  the  cataract : 
That  streams  about  the  bend. 
But  tho'  the  cataract  seems  the  nearer  way, 
Whate'er  the  crowd  on  either  banlc  may  say, 
Take  thou  '  the  bend,'  'twill  save  thee  many  a  day." 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  attempt  poetry,  but  made  this  reply  : — 

Downing  Street,  Nov.  15th,  18S4. 
"My  dear  Tennyson, 

"I  think  it  a  great  honour  to  receiA^e  from  you  a  suggestion  in  verse.  For  three 
months  I  have  laboured  to  the  best  and  utmost  of  my  ability  to  avert  a  crisis  and  an 
era  of  organic  change,  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Tory  benches  have  been  inviting ; 
and  I  have  been  quite  Avilling  to  tread  any  path,  direct  or  circuitous,  Avhich  could  lead 
me  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Indeed,  I  have,  as  you  advised,  toiled  in  the  circuitous 
method ;  but  unfortunately  with  this  issue,  that,  working  round  the  labyrinth,  I  find 
myself  at  the  end  where  I  was  at  the  beginning.  However,  in  any  and  eA-^ery  AA'ay  open 
to  us  we  shall  continue  to  Avork  for  peace.  'The  resources  of  civilisation  are  not  yet 
exhausted,'  and  I  will  not  despair,  provided  our  friends,  and  you  among  them,  continue, 
as  I  feel  sure  it  will  be,   to  give  us  tlieir  firm  and  united  support.    BelieA'e  me, 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

It  is  said  that  the  agreement  betAA'een  the  two  parties  AAas  aided,  if  not 
brought  about,  by  the  Queen.  "Nothing,"  AA^rote  Lord  Selborne  emi^hatic- 
ally,  "AA^as  in  my  opinion  more  honourable  to  Gladstone  during  the 
Avhole  of  his  great  career  than  the  resolution  AA'hich,  under  his  guidance, 
the  Cabinet  adoiDted  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  agreement  AA'ith  the  heads 
of  the  ConserA'atiA^e  party  as  to  a  scheme  of  redistribution  which  both 
parties  might  accept.  The  necessary  overtures  were  made  and  were  met 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  a  committee  of  tAA^o  or  three  leading  men  on  both 
sides,  honesth/  desirous  of  arriAdng  at  a  satisfactory  solution,  AA^as  chai'ged 
with  the  work.  The  result  AA^as  marvellous.  With  incredible  facility 
and  rapidity  a  larger,  more  thorough-going,  more  symmetrical  and 
consistent  scheme  for  a  rearrangement  of  all  the  electoral  areas  in  tho 
United  Kingdoni  AA^as  constructed  and  agreed  to."  There  Avere  many  better 
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Liberals  than  Lord  .Selborne  who  regretted  that  another    opportunity  for 
deahng  with  the  hereditary  legislators  had  been  lost. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Gladstonian  Adniinisti-ation  in  Egypt  were,  like 
the  rest    of    its   troubles   abroad,    mostly    inherited    from    its   predecessor. 
Lord    Beaconsfield,   by    the   purchase   of    the   Suez  Canal  shares,    entered, 
unknown    to   himself,    on    a   series   of    engagements    which 
could  only  end    in    actual    intervention    in    the    affairs  of      The  Egyptian 
Egypt.      Mr.    Gladstone,    as    we    have    seen,   criticised   the        imbroglio, 
ti'ansaction  at  the  time,   and    warned    the   Government  of 
what  might  be  its  consequences.     In  1881,  when  twitted  "with  the  rise  of 
Suez  Canal  shares,  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  objections  he  had 


MR.    GLADSTONE    SPEAKING    AT    THE    KANQUET    ON    THE    PKiinnnKF.    CASTLE   {p.   675). 

taken  to  the  piuchase  "  as  a  com])lex  operation."  and  the  objections  he 
had  not  taken  to  it  "as  a  financial  operation  considered  as  a  financial 
ojieration,  conceived  and  executed  by  a  stock -broker."  And  his  final 
verdict  was  delivered  in  ISSS  : — 

"As  an  operation  of  Britisli  finance,  I  consider  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
to  have  been  worse  tlian  ridiculous ;  it  was  wrong  and  it  was  dangerous.  As  a  money 
speculation  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  said  or  thought  it  would  prove  a  bad  one.  As 
I  think  it  liad  to  do  wltli  the  imprudent  engagements  sul)se(ine)itly  contracted  in  Egypt, 
and  the  vast  cost  they  entailed,  1  think  that  in  its  ultimate  eli'ect  that  purchase  entailed, 
or  helped  to  entail,  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  country."  * 


*  Letter  to  a  Newcastle  correspondent,  Times,  April  :i;Oth,  1888. 
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His    protest    against    the     deception     practised    on     the     public    Avas    in 
Cobden's  best  vein. 

"Tlie  doctrine  of  safe-snarding  the  road  to  India  began  with  the  purchase  of  the  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  I  must  say  that  manoeuvre  was  most  successful.  It  was  admirably 
devised  for  hoodwinking  the  people  of  the  country ;  and  it  did  carry  with  it,  undoubtedly, 
approval  at  the  time.  But  it  was  a  mere  delusion.  No  doubt  the  Suez  Canal  is  of  im- 
portance ;  but  if  war  breaks  out,  and  if  the  channel  of  the  Suez  Canal  becomes  vital  or 
material  to  our  communications  with  India,  we  shall  not  secure  it  one  bit  the  better 
because  we  have  been  foolish  enough  to  acquire  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  Canal. 
We  must  secure  it  by  the  strong  hand.  We  must  secure  it  by  the  superiority  of  the  naval 
power.    That  superiority  we  could  secure  whether  we  are  a  proprietor  in  the  Canal  or  not."  * 

But  beliind  and  beyond  these  details  lay  the  broad  larinciple  of  objection 
to   "  imperial  expansion."    Brought  up  in  a  school  of  statesmen  who  pre- 
ferred  solid   comfort    and  compact    power    to    the    hoUow 
Imperiaiism  and     and  often  sordid    grandeurs   of  a    spreading   dominion,   he 
Africa.  disliked  the  Imperialism  that  sprang  up  after  the  Franco- 

German  War,  whether  it  appeared  in  the  Disraelitish  form 
of  "  an  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Europe,"  or  in  the  later  and  more 
insidious  guise  of  "a  mission"  to  native  races.  He  believed  that  but  little 
good  was  done  by  this  means  to  the  subject  people.  He  held  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  at  home  only  our  upper  classes,  who  want  provision 
for  younger  sons,  are  benefited  by  territorial  aggrandisement.  He  saw  far 
more  clearly  than  his  opponents  the  extent  to  which  the  acquisition  of 
territory  would  follow  their  ne^v  doctrines.  "  In  South  Africa,"  he 
said,  "  you  must  still  face  this  difficulty,  that  your  emigrants  will  go 
out  beyond  your  frontier,  wherever  they  find  farms  convenient  to  be 
taken ;  and  you  will  have  the  same  difficulties  and  conflicts  as  you 
have  here  [in  Bechuanaland]  ....  The  tendency  of  colonists  has  been 
to  go  beyond  the  frontier,  beginning  long  ago  with  the  rivers  nearer  to 
the  Cape,  and  gradually  extending  from  one  river  to  another  ;  and  thus 
it  has  been  a  process  of  indefinite  extension.  And  whatever  countries  you 
occupy  you  will  still  have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  even  if  we  were  in  Bechuanaland  there  is  no  possibility 
of  composing  and  quieting  it.  It  is  a  question  of  armed  occupation.  It  is 
therefore  a  question  of  annexation,  Avith  the  certainty  that  in  making  that 
annexation  j^ou  are  only  i^reparing  the  way  for  a  new  and  further  discon- 
tent. The  old  settlers  in  Bechuanaland  can  go  beyond  the  frontier  and 
again  involve  you  in  a  similar  controversy ;  so  that  to  speak  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  equator,  or  as  far  as  cultivable  or  desirable  land  extends 
towards  the  equator,  is  no  figure  of  speech,  it  is  no  exaggeration.  .  .  . 
Unlimited  space,  as  history  has  often  shown,  is  a  more  formidable  foe 
than  armed  hosts."  t 

In  1877,   in   answer  to    one  who  advocated   the    occupation    of  part  of 

Lower  Egypt,  he  had  written: — "Our  first  site  in  Egypt, 

A  Remarkable       be  it  by  larceny,  or  be  it  by  emption,   will  be  the  almost 

Forecast.  certain  egg  of  a  North  African  Empire  that  will  grow  and 

grow    until    another    Victoria    and    Albert,    titles    of   the 

lake    sources    of    the  White    Nile,   come    within    our    border,   and    till    we 

*  Speech  at  Glasgow,  December  5th,  1879. 

t  See  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  16th,  1S33,  on  Sir  John  Gorst's   motion 
concerning  the  disorder  in  Bechuanaland. 
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finally  join  hands  across  the  equator  with  Natal  and  Cape  Town."  * 
But  fate  jn-oved  too  strong  for  statesmanshi]).  The  condition  of  Egypt* 
the  reluctance  of  Europe  to  improve  it,  our  own  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments and  untimely  hesitation,  and  the  unhappy  vacillations  of  France, 
forced  uijon  England  an  intervention  desired  originally  neither  by 
Conservatives  nor  by  Liberals,  t  Our  intervention  was,  in  one  sense,  a 
legacy  from  Ismail  Pasha,  that  brilliant  Khedive  who  had  attempted 
to  make  his  country  "a  part  of  Europe,"  without  deviating  from  the 
first  i^rinciples  of  Oriental  finance.  At  first  he  had  been  successful. 
The  signs  of  modern  progress  appeared.  His  subjects  became  more 
cultivated ;  tourists  swarmed,  and  foreign  residents  multiplied ;  trading 
places  and  deserts  and  SAvamps  were  annexed  in  the  Soudan,  and  their 
original  i)ossessors  were  bullied  and  robbed.  Railways,  hotels,  European 
streets,  and  theatres  Avere  built ;  peasant  farms  were  converted  whole- 
sale into  a  huge  Khedivial  monojioly.  Then  came  a  financial  crisis.  The 
sale  of  the  Canal  shares  realised  £4,000.000 ;  but  it  failed  to  avert  a 
collapse.  The  Khedive's  schemes  had  cost  ui)A\-ards  of  £100,000,000 ;  and 
at  least  half  had  been  pocketed  by  bond-holders  and  brokers,  a\'1io 
swindled  under  cover  of  the  Capitulations.  Several  unsuccessful  attem])ts 
at  composition  ^yeve  made.  Then  the  unmailed  but  formidable  fist 
of  Bismarck  was  I'aised ;  and  France  and  England,  alarmed  by  his 
threat  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Euroijean  Courts,  decided  to 
intervene  in  earnest.  The  Sultan  deposed  Ismail  and  installed  his  son 
Tewfik.  A  new  financial  composition  was  made,  and  two  controllers, 
a  Frenchman  and  an  Englisliman,  were  appointed  to  carry  it  out. 
The  arrangement  worked  well  for  a  year ;  but  it  weakened  the  prestige 
of  the  native  Government,  and  imposed  on  France  and  England  duties 
Avhich  were  at  the  time  not  realised  clearly  by  anyone  but  Gambetta. 
The  fellaheen  remembered  the  taxation  of  the  last  few  years  ;  the  army 
was  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  Turk.  Two  mutinies,  headed 
by  Arabi,  occurred  in  1881— one  in  February,  the  other  in  September. 
In  the  interval  between  them,  he  managed  to  form  some  kind  of  a 
"national"  party  out  of  fanatical  schoolmen,  ignorant  peasants,  and 
ambitious  young  Egyptians  of  the  official  class.  For  a  time  Slierif  Pasha 
and  the  Khedive  made  head  against  Arabi  with  the  heljj  of  the  better 
■elements  of  Egypt.  But  at  the  beginning  of  1882  Arabi  reappeared 
and  forced  the  Ministry  to  give  him  oflice.  And  finally  he  pro- 
duced his  manifesto  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dual  control  of  Egyptian  finance.  In  the  meanwhile  Europe 
was  negotiating.  Gambetta  wished  France  and  England  to  inter- 
vene, but  his  Ministry  fell  at  the  critical  moment  (January  27th) 
on  a  domestic  question.  De  Freycinet  succeeded  him,  and  assured  the 
Chamber,  in  the  name  of  tlie  new  Ministry,  that  while  "Ave  are  on 
these  benches,  no  adA'enture  need  be  feared."  HoAACver,  on  May  15th 
the  joint  fleets  AAcre  des[)atched  ;  on  June  11th  came  the  massacre  at 
Alexandria.     After  restoring  order,   Arabi  proceeded  to    entrench    himself 

*  "Ajigression  in  the  T^asi,"  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1877.  Cf.  speech  at  Edinburgh, 
Novcml)er  2oth,  1879. 

t  In  a  speech  on  the  vote  of  censure  in  the  Lords  in  1885,  Lord  Granville  quoted 
ft  remark  made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  foreign  statesman  in  1879 :  "  I  would  not  take 
Egypt  as  a  gift." 
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in  the  fortifications  tliat  commanded  tlie  bay,   in  the  face  of  orders  and 

threats,    and     more    than    one    viltimatum.      On    July     11th     the    Frencli 

admiral     obeyed    his     orders    and    steamed     out     of     the 

Bombardment      harbour ;    Sir    Beauehamp    Seymour     interiireted     his     in- 

of  Alexandria,     structions    and    destroyed    the    forts.      In    another    month 

Britisli    troojDS    Avere    in    Egypt,    and    Arabi's    last    hopes 

were  dashed  to  the  ground  at  Tel-el-kebir.    Thus 

"France,  in  the  exercise  of  her  undoubted  right  to  judge  of  her  duties,  withdrew,  and 
left  us  to  confront  the  sole  execution  of  the  engagements  contracted.  We  set  up  the 
new  Khedive,  and  by  setting  him  up  we  became  morally  bound  to  support  him ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  we  entered  into  an  actual  covenant  with  the  French  to  support  him. 
The  consequence  was,  having  in  our  hands  the  effectual  control  of  the  Government,  and 
having  on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  whom  we  had  put  there,  and  who  had  not  violated 
any  of  his  duties,  we  were  bound  to  sustain  him.  That  is  the  history  of  the  em- 
barrassments  into  which  we  were  brought  in  that  country." 

So  Mr.  Gladstone  viewed  the  matter.  It  was,  as  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  "honour  and  plighted  faitli"  that  took  him  to  Egypt.  For 
the  moment  the  success  of  the  bombardment  spread  a  sham  halo  of 
popularity  round  the  Government.  But  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  the  disgust  of  old-fashioned  Liberals  who  thought  with  him  was  a 
heavy  i)rice  to  pay  for  a  triumphant  entrance  into  a  labyrinth  of 
unavoidable  obligations  and  fatal  exjieditions.  Yet  British  loss  was 
Egyptian  gain.  In  spite  of  the  cholera,  the  Mahdi,  and  the  foreign 
consuls,  a  period  of  substantial  and  hitherto  unexampled  prosperity  Avas 
inaugurated  in  the  Delta,  thanks  to  the  novelty  of  an  honest  Adminis- 
tration. United  by  the  principles  of  Canning  and  Cobden,  Ministers  had 
l^erformed  great  feats  on  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  and  Thessaly; 
they  had  descended  without  disgrace  the  fatal  passes  of  Afghanistan ;  but 
the  old  rope  did  not  hold  for  the  ascent  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  British  Cabinet  was  not  pleased  with  its  new  responsibilities. 
It  looked  forward  to  the  time  Avhen  the  Egyptian  Government  might 
again  be  self-sufficient,  and  the  Mahdi  having  inflicted  a 
General  Gordon's  series  of  crushing  defeats  upon  the  Khedive's  forces,  it 
Mission,  1884.  insisted  on  the  Avithdrawal  of  Egyptian  garrisons  from 
the  Soudan,  Avliich  had  already  become  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, and  could  only  have  been  retained,  or  rather  reconquered,  by  a 
large  and  unproductive  expenditure.  After  a  consultation  betAveen 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  and  Lord  Hartington,  General  Gordon, 
AA'ho,  in  spite  of  his  recent  doings  in  Basutoland,  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  dealing  Avitli  native  races,  Avas  despatched  in  January,  1881, 
Avith  orders  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,*  He  Avas  to  do 
this  Avitli  all  speed,  and  AAdthout  the  aid  of  British  troops.  How%  instead 
of  cai'rying  out  his  instructions,  he  attempted  to  re-establish  an  Egyptian, 
Empire,  hoAV  ultimately  he  Avas  besieged  in  Khartoum,  how  the  English 
GoA'ernment  Avas  at  length  compelled  by  public  oi)inion  to  send  out  the 

*  "General  Gordon  went  not  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  the  Soudan  or  of  persuading 
the  chiefs  of  the  Soudan  again  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  He  went 
for  the  double  purpose  of  evacuating  the  country  by  the  extrication  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons,  and  reconstituting  it  by  giving  back  to  those  chiefs  their  ancestral  powers, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  or  suspended  during  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment."    Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  23rd,  1885. 
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relief  expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley,  and  how  that  expedition,  after 
much  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  failed  when  it  was  on  the  point  of 
success,  are  details  in  a  melancholy  story  which  hardly  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  biography.  One  theory,  that  Kliartoum  was  not  betrayed, 
but  starved  into  surrender,  has  been  repeated  so  often,  that  the  passage 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  exposed  its  absurdity  is  worthy  of  quotation  : — 

"Generally  speaking,  the  accounts  sent  by  General  Gordon  made  no  reference  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  held  out  an  expectation  that  the  provisions, 
were  abundant.  For  example,  in  the  telegram  of  the  24th  August,  1884,  which  reached  us. 
on  the  25th  Novembei-,  he  says  :  '  We  have  provisions  for  five  months,  and  hope  to  get  iu 
more.'  But  on  the  14th  of  December  came  a  telegram  of  a  verbal  stateme}it,  believed  to 
be  trustworthy,  which  was  given  by  a  messenger  sent  from  General  Gordon.  General 
Gordon  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper :  '  Khartoum  all  right.'  But  the  messenger  who  brought 
this  message  said :  '  Our  troops  in  Khartoum  are  suffering  from  lack  of  provisions. 
Food  we  still  have  is  little— some  grain  and  biscuit.'  .  .  .  But  that  scarcity  was 
relieved.  Subsequently  to  this  we  saw  that  the  steamers  of  General  Gordon  had  made 
successful  foraging  raids  and  brought  provisions  into  the  town.  And  we  had  from 
General  Lord  Wolseley  this  passage  on  the  11th  of  January.  He  gives  an  account  saying 
that:  'The  messenger  who  left  Corti  on  the  18th  of  December  with  letters  for  Gordon 
has  just  returned.  He  was  one  day  in  Khartoum,  and  left  it  on  the  28th  of  December." 
And  what  was  his  report  ?—' Gordon  was  in  perfect  health,  and  the  troops  on  the  five 
steamers  he  saw  were  well  and  happy.  The  steamers  seize  cattle  and  grain,  and  take 
them  up  the  river  to  Khartoum.'  The  date  from  Khartoum  is  the  2Sth  of  December, 
fourteen  days  after  General  Gordon  had  very  prudently  and  properly  intimated  that  thei^e 
had  begun  to  be  a  scarcity  of  provisions." 

The  extraordinary  emotion  excited  by  the  death  of  Gordon  Avas  always 
a  puzzle  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  contrasted  it  with  the  comparative  in- 
difference displayed  at  the  death  of  Cavagnari  in  Afghanistan.  But  the 
personal  valour  of  the  officer  blinded  the  public  to  his  disobedience ;  and 
the  popular  feeling  Avhieh  had  forced  reluctant  Ministers  to  lavish 
hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  money  on  his  rescue  covered  them  with 
unpopulai'ity  Avlien  a  stroke  of  fate  ended  a  life  of  Quixotic  heroism. 
The  Nemesis  which  attends  constitutional  incapacity  to  obey  oi'ders  waited 
also— and  perhaps  fittingly — upon  the  Government  which  had  selected  such 
a  man  for  such  a  mission. 

The    Session    of  1885  was  taken  up    mainly    with    the    passage    of    the 
Redistribution    Bill    and    with    a    series    of    votes  of    censure    upon    the 
Government     for     its     Egyptian     iDolicy,     from    which    it 
escaped  by  very  narrow  majorities.     In  the  matter  of  the     votes  of  Censure^ 
Fenj-deh    disijute    about    the    boundaries    of    Russia    and  i^^^- 

Afghanistan,   Mr.    Gladstone's    resolute   attitude   saved    the 
country  from  a  great  war.     Towards  the  end  of  March,  he  moved  a  vote 
of    credit    for    eleven     millions    in    a    s]3eech    of    grave    and    imjiressive 
elocjuence,   which   carried    the    whole    House    of    Commons 
with    him    and  induced  it  to  assent    in    silence.      Then   at  Penj-deii. 

length  the  Russian  GoAernment  gave  way,  and  peace  was 
preserved.  This  was  the  last  imiiortant  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
Administration.  On  the  8th  of  June  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  amend- 
ment to  some  unpopidar  proposals  in  Mr.  Childers'  Budget  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes.  Next  day  the  House  adjourned  until 
the  12th,  Avlien  Mr.  (jladstone  stated  that  lier  Maje-<ty  had  accei^ted 
the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  and  had  summoned  Lord  Salisbury  to 
Babnoral.  F.  W.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    AND    HOME    RULE,   1885-1892. 

Lord  Salisbury's  First  Administration— Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Parnell— Mr.  Gladstone 
already  (1885)  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Parliament— "  The  Radical  Programme  "—Mr. 
Gladstone  and  :Mr.  Chambarlain— Mr.  Cliamlierlain  and  the  Nationalists— Emergence 
of  Another  Great  Cau£.;e— Mr.  Gladstone's  Election  Address— Significant  References 
to  Irish  Government— Divisions  in  the  Liberal  Party— Mr.  Parnell  and  Lord  Salisbury 
—In  Midlothian  Again-  A  Plea  for  Unity— Shelving  Disestablishment— Mr.  Parnell's 
Strategy— Result  of  the  General  Election  of  1885— The  "Hawarden  Kite"— Turning 
out  the  Tory  Government— A  Home  Rule  Cabinet— The  Dissentient  Liberals— The 
First  Home  Rule  Bill— Mr.  Chamberlain  on  his  Resignation— ]Mi-.  John  Morley's 
Reply— The  Land  Purchase  Bill— The  Home  Rule  Bill  Defeated— Mr.  Gladstone's 
Sketches  of  the  Dissentient  Leaders— Another  General  Election,  1886— The  Govern- 
ment Resigns— "  The  Irish  Question"— Mr.  Gladstone's  Optimism— Coercion  Again— 
The  Round  Table  Conference— The  Cause  Prospering— The  Forged  Letter— Nationality 
and  Devolution— A  Demonstration  in  Wales— Mitchelstown—"  There's  no  Vacancy" 
—Mr.  Gladstone  Renews  his  A'outh— In  East  Anglia  and  Scotland— Omens  of  Victory- 
The  Parnell  Divorce — The  Newcastle  Programme — Parliament  Dissolved. 

THE  treatment  of  the  last  section  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  career 
involves  peculiar  difficulties.  A  dissolution  of  party  ties  and  political 
associations,  unprecedented  since  the  days  when  Peel  broke  Avitli  Protec- 
tion, left  a  long-diawn  train  of  animosities  which  have  scarcely  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  healing  processes  of  time.  Many  of  the  great  leaders 
who  fought  in  the  dramatic  vicissitudes  of  188.5-6  still  wear  in  public 
the  embleins  of  a  conflict  which  both  sides  profess  to  regard  as  fought 
and  won.  To  study  impartialitj',  to  preserve  a  sense  of  proportion,  to 
mark  in  a  multiplicity  of  waves  and  ripples  the  ebb  and  flow  of  larger 
movements,  is  only  possible  for  those  who  write  of  the  placid  past. 
AVise  is  the  English  historian  who.  like  the  Roman  satirist,  confines 
his  scope  to  those  who  are   in  their  graves  : — 

"Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  ciuis  atque  Latina." 

Nevertheless,  something  may  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  interests  of 
the  reader  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  indulgence 
which  is  conceded  to  the  journalist  should  in  fairness  be  extended  to 
those  who  follow  closely  upon  his  heels. 

The  resignation  of  tlie  Liberal  Ministry  in  the  second  week  of  June,  1885, 

was  followed  by  a  feAV  days  of  negotiation,   after  Avliich  Lord  Salisbury, 

receiving    an    assiuance    from    Mr.     Gladstone    that    there 

Lord  Salisbury's    ^vould  be  no    disposition  on  the  part    of   the  majority   to 

rirst  Administra-   embarrass    the    Government,    consented    to    form    an    Ad- 

tion,  1885.         ministration.       Lord     Randolph    Churchill    had    made    Sir 

Stafford  Xorthcote's  position  in  the  Commons    intolerable, 

and  so  the  Baronet  Avas  converted  into  a  Peer.     Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

became  Leader  of    the    House  of  Commons,   and    Lord    Randolph   himself 

Secretary    for    India.     To    all    appearances    an    extraordinary    change  had 

come    over    the    Conservative    party.      Lord  "NVolselej's    suggestion    of   au 
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aiitiimn    advance    on    Khartoum  was    negatived ;    the    evacuation    of   the 

Sovidan  was  carried  out.     In  regard  to  Ireland  the  change  of   front  was 

even  more  remarkable  than  in  Egypt.    The  appointment  of  Lord  Carnarvon 

to    the  Lord  Lieutenancy  was  the  signal  for  the  opening 

of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  the  very  Ministers    Lord  Carnarvon 

who     in    opposition     had    inveighed    so     bitterly     against  ^.nd  Mr.  Pameii. 

Mr.   Gladstone  for  the  mildness  of  his  coercive  legislation, 

declared  on  the  very  first  day  after  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  that 

they  had    decided    to  allow    the    Irish    Crimes    Act    to    expire.      Some    of 

them  went  further— so  far  that,  in  the  judicial  language  of  a  distinguished 


J'hut'i  ■    W'lSt  and  Son,  Soutlisca. 
^^VLO0X    01'     THE  SIWDF.IM.    AS    ARRANGED    FOR    MK.    GLADSTONE'S    OCCUrATIOX. 

Liberal  Unionist,  they  "  appeared  to  give  countenance  to  attacks  made 
by  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  ujjon  Lord  Spencer's  Irish  administration, 
with  reference  particularly  to  one  of  the  most  atrocious  cases  of  murder 
ever  known  (the  Maamtrasna  nuirders),  the  perpetrators  of  which  had 
been  convicted  and  three  of  them  executed."  This  surrender  to  Parnell 
was  the  subject  of  a  trenchant  letter  to  the  Times  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  dated  "  Ha  warden  Castle,  August  10th,"  which— after  a  rash 
challenge  to  the  Conservative  and  Irish  leaders  to  deny  that  they  had 
been  negotiating — ended  with  these  significant  words  : — 

"For  my  own  part  I  do  not  regret  what  has  occuri'ed.  The  policy  of  the  Tories  has 
given  an  Immeasurable  impetus  to  the  demand  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  for  the   establishment  of  a  system  of  government  founded  upon  the  will  and  the  trust 
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of  the  people,  the  benefits  of  which  will,  I  believe,  amply  repay  the  country  for  the  damage 
done  to  political  consistency  and  morality  by  the  discreditable  and  cowardly  action  of  the 
Tory  Administration." 

On  August  8tli,  three  days  before  this  letter  was  publislied  in  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  had  embarked  on  Sir  Thomas  Brassey's  yacht,  The 
Siuibemn,  for  a  cruise  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sentence  Avhich  has  been  quoted  represents  the  standpoint  from 
which  the  old  campaigner  viewed  the  last  development  of  Tory  strategy. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Home  Rule  policy 
was  already  formed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind.  The  letter  was  Avritten 
on  October  11th,  1890,  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.   George  Russell,   to  whom  it  was  addressed : — 

"  In  1885,  August,   I  dined — a  small  party — with  W.  E.  G.  in  Whitehall  Place.    I  was 

rather  anxious  about  the  course  of  politics.    Chamberlain's  programme  was  out.    W.  E.  G. 

said,    before  dinner,   I  need  not  trouble    about   that.     Ireland  was    the 

Mr  Gladstone        main  question,   and  C.'s  views  were  not  advanced  on   that.     He  said  he 

Favours  an  Irish      could  hardly  speak  (owing  to  a  hoarseness  or  weak  throat  or  something) : 

Parliament,  1885.      however,  after  dinner,  and  the  ladies  had  left,  he  talked  a  full  half-hour 

or  more.     Two  important  members  of  his  late  Government  were  present. 

I  must  not  hint  at  their  names  (one  used  to  be  very  loyal  to  him).     They  debated  the  questioii 

of  the   Irish    demand   for    Home    Government    ...    (1)     whether   it    could   be    directly 

responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  or  (2)  must  have  a  Parliament  of  their  own.     lie 

maintained  the  latter  as  the  onlj^  possible  means  of  satisfying  the  Irish  people,  who  would 

now   be   fully   represented.    When   we  joined    the  ladies    he   threw   himself  on  the  sofa, 

beckoned  to  me  and  said :  '  Acland,  we  are  come  to  the  break-up  of  the  Liberal  Party.' 

"I  have  never  named  the  persons  present.  But  I  have  frequently  told  the  fact 
anonymously,  to  prove  that  what  he  proposed  in  1886  was  a  mere  act  of  duty  done  with 
his  eyes  open  to  the  consequences  to  himself,  not,  as  the  wretched  scribblers  say,  to 
catch  votes." 

The  dinner  in  Whitehall  Place  must  have  been  a  day  or  two  before  Mr. 

Gladstone  joined   Sir   'fhomas   Brassey.     "The   Radical   Programme"   had 

appeared    in    July    with    a    preface    by    Mr.    Chamberlain, 

"The  Radical      welcoming   the   nine  (unsigned)  chapters,  and  cominending 

Programme."  them  "to  the  careful  and  impartial  judgment  of  my  felloAv 
Radicals."  The  book,  though  mainly  composed  of  articles 
"written  in  the  Fortnightly,  is  carefully  constructed  ;  and  even  if  principles 
are  subordinated  to  projects  and  the  fleeting  dogmas  of  Radicalism  exalted 
— l3y  some  of  the  Avriters — above  the  permanent  truths  of  the  Liberal 
tradition,  still  it  had  the  great  merit  of  fulfilling  the  object  proiDosed  for 
it  by  Mr.  Chamberlain:  it  provided  "a  definite  and  a  jiractieal  programme 
for  the  Radical  party." 

One  whole  chapter  was  devoted  to  proving  that  the  task  of  governing 
Ireland  from  Dublin  Castle  and  of  legislating  for  her  from  Westminster 
was  impossible  and  hopeless ;  and  a  scheme  of  National  Councils  was 
outlined  by  Avhich  "Parliament  would  be  relieved  of  its  too  great  burdens, 
and  national  life  Avould  have  free  scope."  But  the  popularity  of  the  pro- 
gramme lay  in  its  proposals  for  domestic  reform,  Avhich,  taken  together, 
constituted  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  working-men  in  the  towns, 
and  to  the  newly  enfranchised  agricultural  labourers.  Free  Education 
and  the  Disestablishment  of  the  National  Church,  "a  doomed  institution"; 
a  complete  revision  of   the  Land  Laws  upon  the  theory  that  the  labourer 
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is  the  only  indispensable  part  of  an  agricultural  community  ;  proposals 
for  the  State  housing  of  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  urban  land- 
lords ;  *  graduation  of  the  income  -  tax  and  rating  of  ground  landlords 
in  towns  ;  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  it  abstained  from 
interfering  with  poj^ular  legislation ;  manhood  suffrage  and  payment  of 
members— all  were  indispensable  items  of  "The  Radical  Programme,"  having 
been  advocated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  at  least  three  years. t  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  conceal,  in  private,  his 
dislike  for  the  Radical  Programme, 
in    which    he    detected    the    seeds    of 

had    he 


State    Socialism, 
reason  to  condone 
of    personal   liking 
Mr 


Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Cbamberlain. 


"  the 
has 
proceeded 


Nor    naci    ne    any 

the  piincii^les  out 

for  their   author. 

Chamberlain's 

])olitical     career     hatl 

begun  A^itli  an  attack 

upon  his  first  Adminis- 
tration. Its  members  were  "  leaders 
without  a  policy  and  statesmen  with- 
out principle."  They  had  "  selfishness 
without  organisation,"  and  "  Liberal- 
ism only  in  name."  Their  Irish 
reforms  had  only  been  undertaken 
"as  a  matter  of  expediency;"  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  election  address,  in 
the  spring  of  1874.  was  described  in 
the  following  October  as 
meanest  i^ublic  document  that 
ever  in  like  circumstances 
from  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank."  | 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  admission  into  the 
Cabinet  of  1880  did  not  have  the 
moderating    effect    Avhich    is    usually 

ascribed  to  the  responsibility  of  office.  The  misfortunes  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  was  not  carrying  out  his  policy  steadily  increased  Mr. 
Clmmberlain's  influence  in  the  country,  until  at  last,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1885,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  prepare  an  un- 
authorised programme.  This  proved  too  much  for  timid  moderates. 
When  "three  acres  and  a  coa\"  appeared  above  the  horizon,  many 
Whigs  who  had  trimmed  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Mv.  Gladstone  succeeded 
by  Lord    Hartington,  lecognised  that  the  star  of  Highbury  would  be  in 

*  See  "Tlie  Radical  Programme,"  pp.  86,  87,  where  "the  Tory  View,"  the  view  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  the  duty  and  cost  of  reparation  should  be  thrown  upon  tlie  puljlic,  is 
severely  attacked.  "The  alternative  proposition  which  the  Radical  party  will  jnit  liefore 
the  country"  is  extracted  from  an  article  liy  Mr.  Chaml)erlain  in  the  Furtnujliily  Rerieic 
for  December,  188:3:— "The  expense  of  making  towns  habitable  for  the  toilers  who  dwell 
in  tiiem  must  be  thrown  on  the  land  which  their  toil  makes  valuable  without  anj'  effort 
on  the  part  of  its  owners." 

1'  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Chamlierlain's  speech  at  the  Bright  celebration  in  ISaS,  when, 
as  a  AVhig  writer  complained.  Royalty  and  its  representatives  were  held  up  to  the  "loud 
laughter  and  cheers  "  and  the  "  renewed  laughter  and  cheers  "  of  a  Birmingham  audience. 

t  See  Fortnightly  Eevieu\  September,  187:5,  and  October,  1874 
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the  ascendant,  and  ran  their  ships  liastily  on  to  the  Tory  beach. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  in  the  early  summer  of  1885  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Liberal  party,  as  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  the  chief  terror  of  the  Tories.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  1885,  like  Mr.  Bright  in  1868,  was  the  sword  of  Damocles  which 
disturbed  the  pious  slumbers  of  the  parson,  the  loyal  banquets  of  the 
squire,  and  the  licensed  prosperity  of  a  more  convivial  interest.  Earnest 
Liberals,  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  and  administration  of  Mr.  Glad" 
stone's  last  Government,  and  making  too  little  allowance  for  the 
legacy  which  it  had  inherited  and  the  unexampled  crop  of  difficulties 
which  it  had  encountered,  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
leader  was  "played  out,"  and  turning  their  eyes  upon  a  man  whose 
vigour  and  ability  were  unquestioned,  whose  municipal  achievements 
"were  uni^aralleled,  whose  declarations  on  foreign  policy  were  unexcep- 
tionable,* and  whose  domestic  programme,  though  tainted  "svith  bui'eau- 
cratic  Socialism,  was  capacious  enough  to  include  all  that  the  most 
optimistic  Liberal  could  either  desire  or  exjject  within  any  measurable 
or  reasonable  period. 

But  Mr.   Chamberlain  had  not    merely   built   up    for    himself    a    great 

position    in    England.      He    had    also    endeavoured    from    the    very    first 

appearance    of    Mr.  Parnell    to    conciliate    the    support   of 

Mr.  Chamberlain    the  Irish  Nationalists.     It  is  understood  that  towards  the 

and  the  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administration — which  was 

NationaUsts.  notorious  for  a  constant  leakage  of  Cabinet  secrets- Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  a  scheme  of  National  Councils  for 
Ireland,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  the  commoners 
in  the  Cabinet.  In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr.  Parnell  arranged  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  make  a  political  tour  in 
Ireland,  and  only  countermanded  the  arrangement  on  finding  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  prejDared  to  go  further 
than  the  Radical  leaders  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  clung  much  longer  to 
a  humdrum  leadership.  No  petty  prize  could  have  kept  him  in  the  lists. 
He  was,  indeed,  sensible  of  the  attractions  of  power ;  and  his  imperious 
nature  could  not  brook  the  thought  that  Highbury  should  be  able  to 
challenge  Hawarden.  But  his  eagle  ej'e  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new 
hope,      the     possibility     of     rendering    to    his    countrymen    a    last    noble 

*  Thus,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  then  the  criterion  of  foreign  policy  :— "I  do  not  think  that 
the  democracy  will  have  any  love  for  a  policy  of  intervention  and  aggression,  nor  any  ambitit  n 
for  conquest  and  universal  dominion.  These  things  lead  straight  to  the  conscription,  and  you 
will  not  be  eager  or  even  willing  to  pay  the  blood-tax  which  is  levied  on  your  brethren  in 
Continental  countries.  I  anticipate,  then,  that  you  will  give  no  assistance  to  the  party  who 
are  clamouring  for  what  they  call  a  strong  foreign  policy,  and  who  at  this  moment,  in  the 
interests  chiefly  of  the  bond-holders  and  financial  speculators,  are  calling  upon  us  to  take 
possession  of  Egypt  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  population  or  the  just  susceptibilities 
of  other  nations.  We  are  in  Egypt  at  this  time  in  the  pursuance  of  an  unselfish  object.  Our 
task  has  proved  of  greater  magnitude  than  we  had  anticipated.  But  we  will  not  be  driven 
from  our  intentions.  'We  will  not  yield  one  jot  either  to  tlie  perfidious  suggestion  of  dubious 
friends  abroad,  or  to  the  interested  clamour  of  financial  greed  at  home ;  and  we  will  not 
destroy  the  independence  which  we  are  solemnly  pledged  to  Europe  and  to  Parliament  to 
respect."— JVIr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  the  Birmingham  Artisans'  Association,  January 
5th,   1885. 
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service.     Another  great   cause  Avortliy  of  a  great  cliampion  had  emerged 
into  the  region  of   practical  politics.      The  Irish  people,   enfranchised  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  were   abont  to  give  a  vote 
Avhich  would  almost  certainly  be  by  a  vast  preponderance      Emergence  of 
for    Home     Rule.        And    if    that     vote     were    given,    Mr.     Another  Great 
Gladstone  had  made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  a  generous  Cause, 

scheme.  He  believed  that  a  Liberal  majority  could  be 
secured  independently  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  bid  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Randoliih  Churchill  in  the  Irish  auction.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  English  statesmen  Avere  preparing  English  minds  for 
the  concession  of  Ireland's  claims,  Biit  the  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  shows  that  he  did  not  iniderestimate  the  dangers  of  the  policy  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  or  the  reluctance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  National  Councils  scheme.  Meanwhile,  the  Conservative 
party  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  Conservative  Press  was  denouncing 
the  surrender  to  Parnell.  Letters  poured  in  from  the  Carlton  asking 
Ministers,  Avith  mingled  threats  and  entreaties,  to  reassure  their  followers 
by  declaring  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  But  the  demand  met  with 
little  response ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  Conservative 
party  pushed  into  the  Elections  with  three  inspirations— the  support  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  the  infectious  courage  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  the 
advertisement  of  their  opposition  to  Chamberlainism  in  Church  and  State. 
"Mr.  Chamberlain  is  genuine,  and  the  Conservative  party  is  genuine;  but 
anything  between  the  two  is  hollow,"  w^as  the  cry  (soon  to  be  so  strangely 
interpreted  by  the  irony  of  fate)  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  led  his 
followers  into  the  battle. 

On  September  2nd,  1885,  Mr.   Gladstone  had  returned  from  his  trip  and 
was  writing,  at  Fasque,  a  charming  letter  of  thanks  to  Hans  Jakobsen, 
who  had  piloted  The  Siinhecnn  along  the  Norwegian  coast. 
After  a  short  stay    at    Fasque,   he  returned  to  HaAvarden      ^j.  Gladstone's 
Castle,  whence  he  issued  his  long-expected  Address  to  the     Election  Address, 
electors   of    Midlothian.      In    an     introductory    paragraph  ^^^^' 

Mr.  Gladstone  asked  for  a  rencAval  of  trust  from  the 
electors,  whose  numbers  had  been  so  greatly  reinforced  by  the  County 
Franchise  Act  of  1884.  It  was  obviously  not  possible,  he  said,  for  him  to 
repeat  in  the  new  Parliament  anything  like  his  labours  in  the  old.  But 
he  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  public  proceedings  of  the  last 
six  Sessions  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  acquittal  or  condemnation 
Avhich  was  about  to  be  pronounced.  Then  folloAved  a  defence  of  the 
legislative  work  of  the  Parliament  of  1880,  in  Avhicli  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  benefits  conferred  on  agricultui-e,  and  a  contrast  draAvn  in  this  respect 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues,  Avho,  "inheriting  in  1874  a 
most  flourishing  finance,  left  untouched  the  malt  tax,  which  (except 
Avdieii  a  Tory  Government  was  in  poAver)  Tory  orators  had  always  de- 
nounced as  an  intolerable  burden."  True,  the  public  business  of  the 
Empire  remained  lamentably  in  arrear.  Of  these  arrears  the  subjects 
most  imiiortant  AA^ere  London  CJoAernment  and  Local  GoA-ernment  generally, 
including  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  land  laAvs ;  "  and  tiiey  could  liaA^e  been 
effectually  dealt  Avith,  had  not  the  Tory  party  unhappily  deemed 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  encounter  Avith  the  most  determined  opposition  our 
main  attempts  to  improAe  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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our  views  in  favour  of  multiplying  its  working  powers  by  a  judicious 
and  extensive  system  of  devolution  of  business  to  what  are  known  as 
Grand  and  Standing  Committees."  Mr.  Gladstone  then  retniiided  his 
constituents  of  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  brought  about  in  India  and  South  Africa  by  a 
policy  that  had  cemented  the  union  of  India  with  the  British  Crown 
and  averted  a  war  between  European  and  Christian  nations  in  South 
Africa. 

A  very  long  paragraph  in  the  Address  "was  devoted  to  a  review  of 
Egyptian  policy  and   of    the  events    which    led    in    the    autumn    of    1883, 

just  Avhen    there    ^vas    "a    hopeful    prospect    of    an    early 

Egypt  and  the     evacuation  of   the  entire  country,"   to  fresh  complications 

Soudan.  j^^    the     Soudan.      The     English      Government     had     only 

offered  aid   on    the    condition    of   the    withdrawal    of   the 
Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  Soudan  by  peaceful  means. 

"Lord  Hartington  has  lately  and  justly  stated  in  general  terms  that  he  is  not 
disposed  to  deny  our  having  fallen  into  errors  of  judgment.  I  will  go  one  step  further 
and  admit  that  we  committed  such  errors,  and  serious  errors  too,  Avith  cost  of  treasure 
and  precious  lives  m  the  Soudan.  For  none  of  these  errors  were  we  rebuked  by  the 
voice  of  the  Opposition.  We  were  only  rebuked,  and  that  incessantly,  because  we  did  not 
commit  them  with  precipitation  and  because  we  did  not  commit  other  errors  greater 
•still.  Our  mistakes  in  the  Soudan  I  cannot  now  state  in  detail.  The  task  belongs  to 
history.  Our  responsibility  for  them  cannot  be  questioned.  Yet  its  character  ought  not 
to  be  misapprehended.  We  thought  the  evacuation  necessary,  wise,  and  just.  The  Tories 
thought  it  needless  and  deplorable.  Either  the  [country  has  been  saved  by  the  late 
Government  from  a  most  perilous  and  costly  undertaking  to  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  striven  to  commit  it,  or  it  has  been  deprived  by  us  of  a  noble  opportunity 
which  they  would  have  used  on  its  behalf.  The  principles  of  opposite  policies  are  here 
pretty  clearlj^  brought  out ;  let  the  country  judge  between  them." 

However,  two  formidable  barriers  had  now  been  removed.  Egyptian 
finances  had  been  adjusted  and  the  operations  in  the  Soudan  relin- 
quished, and  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  took  upon  himself,  "  with  no 
intention  of  cavil  or  of  censiu^e,  to  express  in  terms  if  iDossible  still 
stronger  and  clearer  than  those  I  have  used  in  Parliament  an  earnest 
aspiration  for  our  entire  ^^'ithdrawal  from  Egyptian  territory  at  the 
earliest  moment  which  honour  will   permit." 

Procedure,  Local  Government,  Land  and  Registration  all  received 
notice  as  subjects  which  called  for  immediate  attention.  Next  came 
^'ulterior  subjects"  for  legislation  and  discussion.  Since  1832  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  continuously  identified  with  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  State,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  coidd  not  deny,  what  Lord  Rosebery  had 
begun  to  assert,  that  there  was  a  case  sufficient  to  justify  important 
changes.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  another 
■question,  but  a  question  so  vast  that  it  could  not  become  practical  until 
it  had  been  made  familiar  to  the  public  mind  by  thorough  discussion. 
As  to  Free  Education  he  desired  to  reserve  final  judgment,  but  reminded 
the  people  that,  "  according  to  the  habits  of  this  country,  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  the  article  tends  to  its  being  more  thoroughly  valued 
by  the  receiver."  Finally — and  in  order,  as  he  afterwards  wrote,  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  the  question — he  severed  the  subject  of 
Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  Address  and  from  the  general  subject  of 
Local  Government : — 
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"I  have  reserved  until  the  close  the  mention  of  Ireland.  The  change  just  effected 
in  our  representative  system  is  felt  to  have  been  a  large  one  even  in  Great  Britain, 
but  is  of  far  wider  scope  in  Ireland,  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  boroughs  as  well  as  counties  have  for  the  first  time,  by  the  free  Irish  Government, 
and  almost  unsolicited  gift  of  the  Legislature,  been  called  to  exercise 
the  Parliamentary  franchise.  They  will  thus  in  the  coming  Parliament  have  improved 
means  of  making  known  through  the  Irish  members  their  views  and  Avishes  on  public 
afTairs.  Without  doubt  we  have  arrived  at  an  imiiortant  epoch  in  her  history,  which  it 
behoves  us  to  meet  in  a  temper  of  very  serious  and  dispassionate  reflection.  Those 
grievances  of  Ireland  with  which  we  have  been  historically  too  familiar  before  and  since 
the  Union  have  at  length  been  happily  removed.  .  .  .  But  the  wants  of  Ireland  have  to 
be  considered  as  well  as  its  grievances." 

Ireland  had  continued  greatly  in  arrear  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
respect  of  the  power  of  local  self-gover)inient ;  and  he  ui'ged  that  her 
claims  in  this  regard  should  not  be  hindered  on  account  of  any  premature 
and  prejudicial  words  which  might  have  been  spoken  in  the  acutest — that 
is,   the  electioneering — stage  of  a  long   and   too  bitter  controversy. 

"In  my  opinion,  not  now  for  the  first  time  delivered,  the  limit  is  clear  within  which 
any  desires  of  Ireland,  constitutionally  ascertained,  may,  and  beyond  which  they  cannot, 
receive  the  assent  of  Parliament.  To  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  all  the  authority  of  Parliament  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
that  unity,  is  the  first  duty  of  every  representative  of  the  people.  Subject  to  this 
governing  principle  every  grant  to  portions  of  the  country  of  enlarged  powers  for  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  is,  in  my  view,  not  a  source  of  danger  but  a  means  of 
averting  it,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  new  guarantee  for  increased  cohesion,  liappiness, 
and  strength.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  remedial  process  in  human  affairs  shall 
always  be  greatly  shorter  than  the  period  of  mistakes  and  misgovernment,  and  if  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  half  a  century  of  efforts  at  redress,  not  always  consistent  or  sustained, 
and  following  upon  long  ages  for  which  as  a  whole  Ave  blush,  have  still  left  something  to 
be  attempted,  we  ought  not  to  Avax  weary  in  well  doing  nor  rest  until  every  claim  which 
justice  may  be  found  to  urge  shall  have  been  satisfied.  The  main  question  is  whether  it 
is  for  the  interests  of  all  the  three  countries  that  the  thorough  and  enduring  harmony 
which  has  now  been  long  established,  but  only  after  centuries  of  manful  strife,  between 
England  and  Scotland,  should  include  Ireland  also.  My  personal  answer  to  the  question 
is  this.  I  believe  history  and  posterity  will  consign  to  disgrace  the  name  and  memoiy 
of  every  man,  be  he  who  ho  may,  and  on  whichever  side  of  the  Channel  he  may  dwell, 
that  having  the  power  to  aid  in  an  equitable  settlement  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  shall  use  that  power  not  to  aid  but  to  prevent  or  to  retard  it." 

These  remarkable  sentences  were  reinforced  on  November  9th,  in 
the  first  speech  of  his  Midlothian  campaign,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  described 
the  subject  as  one  "which  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  and  foundations 
of  oiu'  whole  civil  and  political  Constitution,"  and  would  probably  throw 
into  tlie  shade  all  other  measures,  however  important  and  however  ripe 
for  action.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  this  Irish  part  of  the  Address  excited 
little  attention,  and  the  Liberal  leader  was  afterwards  accused  of  having 
given  no  indication  to  his  friends  except  of  Local  Government  in  the  sense 
of  County  Government  for  Ireland.  Such  is  the  penalty  that  statesman- 
shii)  in  a  democratic  country  must  always  pay  for  prolixity  and  obscurity. 
Those  who  read  to  the  end  of  the  Manifesto  did  not  understand,  and 
those  wlio  might  have   vmdcrstood  did  not  read  to  the  end.* 

The  truth    is  that  the    Liberal  party    Avas    too    much    concerned    with 


*  Mr.   Gladstone  did,  however,   consult  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread   about   Home  Rule,  and 
obtained  his  approval;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  also  intimated  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Goschcn. 
2k 
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its  oAvn  differences  in  what  seemed  to  be  far  more  inimeaiate  and  pressing 
questions.      Whig    members    of    ParUament,    like    Mr.    (now    Sir    William) 

Marriott,    wrote  pamphlets    to   prove    that    the    time    had 

Divisions  in  the     come  when  Liberals  must  sever  their  connection  with    Mr, 

Liberal  Party.       Chamberlain  and  all  w\\o  gloi'ied  in  the  name  of  Radical. 

Significant  speeches  combating  Socialism  and  land  reform 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Goschen  *  and  Lord  Hartington.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  Midlothian  Address  was  directed  to  healing  the  divisions  in 
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the  Liberal  party  so  that  it  might  go  into  the  battle  with  closed 
ranks.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  the  only  leader  who  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  party. 
Without  him,  even  the  higher  unity  of  office  could  hardly  have  reconciled 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  with  Mr,  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,     Indeed,   it  is    clear  that  Mr.    Chamberlain  had  no  desire  to  serve 

*  Mr.   Goschen's  opponent   for  the  Eastern  division  of  Edinburgh  maintained  that  tlie 
contest  was  no$  with  Mr.  Gosclien  but  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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under  any  leader.  On  tlie  very  eve  of  the  Elections,  in  the  well-known 
*' ransom  and  insurance"  speech  at  Bradford  (October  1st),  he  said  it  would 
be  best  "to  put  the  Tory-Irish  party  on  the  Treasury  bench,  where  they 
could  be  carefully  watched  by  the  Liberal  majority,"  and  forced  to 
promote  and  carry  "  the  measures  Avhich  he  had  advocated  and  which 
were  called  extreme."  Four  days  later  Mr,  Parnell  declared  at  WickloAv 
that  legislative  independence  for  Ireland  would  be  carried 
in  the  next  Parliament,  and  invited  English  statesmen  Mr.  Parnell  invites 
*'to  give  witli  a  full  and  open  hand."  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Offers,  1885. 
offer  of  a  National  Coinicil  had  been  conditioned  by 
a  proviso  that  it  should  have  no  power  to  protect  Irish  against 
English  manufactures.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  insisted  on  Imperial  unity. 
Might  not  other  statesmen  come  forward  with  a  better  offer  ?  Lord 
Hartington  held  that  Irish  Local  Government  must  be  "a  growth  from 
small  beginnings."  But  it  was  known  that  twenty -five  English  seats 
"would  be  dependent  upon  the  Nationalist  vote  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  lost 
no  time  in  answering  the  touching  ajjpeal  from  Wicklow.  He  had 
always  felt  very  strongly  that  any  concession  of  democratic  Local  Govern- 
ment to  Ireland  Avould  be  equivalent  to  Home  Riile,*  and  at  Newport, 
on  October  7th,  he  developed  his  theory  under  the  stimulus  of  the  AViekloAV 
Convention  :— 

"If  I  had  spoken  three  days  ago,  I  should  not  have  said  anything  more  about  the  Irish 
matter,  but  I  observed,  I  think  it  wtxs  yesterday,   in  the  newspapers,  a  remarlcable  speech 
from  the  Irish  leader,  in  which  he  referred  in  so  marked  a  manner  to 
the  position  of    Austria  and  Hungary,    tliat  I    gather  his    words  were  ,i  q  r  v, 

intended  to  cover  some  kind  of  new  proposition,  and  that  some  notion  of  Resnonse 

Imperial  Federation  was  floating  in  his  brain.  In  speaking  of  Imperial 
Federation  as  entirely  apart  from  the  Ii-ish  Question,  I  wish  to  guard 
myself  very  carefully.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  question  of  the  future.  But  in  the  present 
unformed  state  of  Imperial  Federation  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  do  more  than  to 
keep  his  mind  open  to  a  desire  to  give  effect  to  aspirations  which  bear  the  mark  of  the 
truest  patriotism  upon  them,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  avoid  any  language  that  may  seem 
to  discourage  the  plan  in  which,  perhaps,  the  fondest  hope  of  high  Imperial  greatness  for 
England  in  the  futui'e  may  be  wrapped." 

But  there  is  a  very  much  more  definite  declaration  in  the  speech 
which  would  certainly  have  justified  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  had  they  found  themselves,  with  tlieii  Parnellite  friends,  iu 
a  clear  majority,  in  giving  Ireland  a  full  measure  of  Home  Rule : — 

"  A  local  authority  is  more  exposed  to  the  temptation  and  has  more  of  the  facility  for 
enabling  a  majority  to  be  unjust  to  the  minority,  than  is  the  case  when  the  authority  derives 
its  sanction  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  a  wide  area.  That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
local  authorities.  In  a  large  central  authority  the  wisdom  of  several  parts  of  the  country  will 
correct  the  folly  or  the  mistakes  of  one.  In  a  local  authority  that  correction,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  is  wanting ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  that  out  of  sight  in  the 
extension  of  any  such  local  authority  to  Ireland."  t 

Besides  keeping  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  Lord 
Salisbury  announced  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Gladstone  "\\as  about  to 
disestablish    the    Anglican    Church,   and   his   determination   to  resist  that 

*  Cf.  his  letter  to  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  quoted  in  INIr.  Birrell's  Life  of  Lockwood. 

tSome  of  the  most  remarkable  sentences  in  this  Newport  speech  did  not  appear  in  the 
Times  report.  Lord  Hartington  discussed  it  the  next  day,  and  declared  that  the  Government, 
by  their  Irish  policj',  had  struck  a  blow  at  pul)lic  mor.ility. 
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attempt.     Mi.   Gladstone,   however,  had  no  intention   of  pro])osing  sucli  a 

measure.     He  felt  that  the  circumstances  were  not  ripe,   and  that  public 

opinion  was  not  preioared.      In    the  very  first  of    his  Mid- 

In  Midlothian     lothian    speeches    he    made    this    perfectly  plain.      To  the 

again,  1885.       minds    of   the    mass    of    the    people,    he    maintained,     the 

question  was  strange  ;   they  had  by  no  means  acce]3ted  the 

conviction  that  the  Church    ought  to  be   disestablished.     The    case    for  a 

change  in  the  government  of  Ireland  stood  in  a  very  different  category  :— 

"I  endeavoured  on  Monday*  to  point  out  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  a  very  great 
question  might  arise  at  the  very  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
political  circumstances  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  government  of  that  country,  and  that  if 
any  such  question  did  arise,  it  would  be  of  the  most  profound  moment,  for  it  would  touch  the 
very  foundations  of  political  society  in  this  country  and  of  the  United  Empire,  and  that  such 
a  question  could  never  be  dealt  with  in  a  Parliament  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country  unless 
there  were  present  in  that  Parliament  some  party  powerful  enough  to  be  independent  of  what 
is  termed  the  Irish  vote.  It  is  certain,  according  to  the  opinion  on  all  sides,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  informed  of  it,  of  our  opponents  as  well  as  our  own,  that  there  cannot  be  such  a 
party  in  the  coming  Parliament  unless  it  be  a  Liberal  party."  f 

For  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party  Mr.  Gladstone  was  labouring  with 
all    his    heart :   "I    am    labouring    for    it    not    on    grounds    of   policy  and 
advantage    alone,   but   on   grounds  of    reason.     I    say  it    is 
A  Plea  for  Unity,  reasonable  that  we  should  continue  to  be  united,  because 
there    is    work    to    be    done."      •'  To     preach     and     teach 
unity"  was,   in  truth,   the  prime  object  of   the    Midlothian    campaign.     It 
was,    in  Mr.   Gladstone's  eyes,   of    the   first    importance    to    disguise  from 
those  who  were  working  in  the  Liberal  cause    the    almost    open    conflict 
which  had  broken  out  between  Lord   Hartington  and  the  Whigs  on    the 
one  side,   and  Mr.    Chamberlain  and  his  Radical  siipporters  on  the  other. 
Himself  disliking  and  distrusting   some  of    the    cruder    and    more    Social- 
istic items  of  the  Birmingham  programme,   he  was  prepared  to   go  very 
much    further    than    Lord    Hartington   in    many  directions.     The    interest 
of   Mr.   Gladstone's    camiDaign    is    therefore    mainly  strategical.     It    was    a 
rebuke  to  extremists  and  an  exhortation   to    unity.      The    first    day  was 
a  series  of  physical  and  political    triumphs.     Leaving    Hawarden    on    the 
morning    of    November    9th,    the    Liberal    leader     addressed    enthusiastic 
crowds    at    Chester,    where    he    preached    unity ;     at    Wigan,    where   he 
discoursed    of    Franchise    Reform ;    at     Preston,    where    he    warned    the 
people  against  the  ex]3loded  superstition  of  Fair  Trade ;  and  at  Carlisle, 
Avhere  he  recognised  the  responsibilities    of    leadership    and    promised    to 
take  care  that  no  section  of  the  party  should  exercise  undue  predomin- 
ance ;    and    he  wound  up  the  day  at  Edinburgh   with  an 
An  Independent    important    reply  to    an    address  from    the  executive    com- 
Majority  Necessary,  niittee    of    the    Midlothian    Liberal    Association,    when    he 
devoted     himself     mainly    to    Ireland     and     the    absolute 
necessity  for  a  great  Liberal    majority  over  Parnellites  and   Tories  com- 
bined.    Hitherto  the  constituency  of  Ireland  had  been  miserably  narrow  ; 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  his  speech  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Midlothian  Liberal 
Association,  November  9th. 

t  Speech  in  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  November  11th,  1885.  Mr. 
Goschen  was  on  the  platform,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  during  the  "heckling," 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  taxation  of  ground  rents. 


I'/iuiu  .   A.  A.   injus,   Luin'jiii\Ji. 
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but  tlie  coming  Elections  would  create  a  new  position.  It  was  "  a  high 
probability,  if  not  a  certainty,"  that  the  Nationalists  under  Mr.  Parnell 
Avould  contribute  for  the  first  time  a  great  majority  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, and  would  be  entitled  by  their  iiumerical  strength  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  people.  It  Avas  also  probable  that  Ireland  would 
formulate  a  demand  for  self-government.  "  Her  expectations  on  that 
subject  are  large.  .  .  .  She  may  be  right  or  she  may  be  wrong  in  that 
respect,  but  what  Ireland  may  deliberately  and  constitutionally  demand^ 
unless  it  infringe  the  principles  connected  with  the  honourable  mainten- 
ance of  the  unity  of  the  Emiiire,  will  he  a  demand  that  we  are  bound, 
at  any  rate,  to  treat  with  careful  attention." 

"  Let  me  remind  you  before  I  close  these  remarks  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  have  had  oirr  little  arguments,  and  controversies,  and  anticipations,  and 
desires,  about  one  question  and  anotlier  question.  These  are  all  very  Avell  in  their  way 
and  at  their  time,  but  rely  upon  it  that  if  such  a  matter  comes  forward  at  the  outset  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  new  Parliament  as  I  have  described — namely,  a  demand  made  con- 
stitutionally by  the  vast  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  for  the  concession  of 
large  local  powers  of  self-government,  accompanied  with  an  admission  that  the  unity  of 
tlie  Empire  is  not  to  be  impaired — the  magnitude  of  that  subject  and  its  character  will 
sweep  into  the  shade  for  the  moment  all  those  subjects  of  ordinary  legislation  on  which  I, 
or  on  which  others,  have  addressed  you,  and  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  subject, 
which  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  and  foundations  of  our  whole  civil  and  political  con- 
stitution, will  become  the  first  duty  of  the  Parliament.  A  naistake  in  it,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  would  be  of  the  most  vital  consequence." 

In  the    four    speeches    which  followed — at  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  and 

2Ith    of    November,    at   West    Calder    on    the    17th,    and    at    Dalkeith  on 

the  21st — Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  go  very  much  further.     He 

Shelving  Dis-      dealt,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Disestablishment,  and  succeeded 

establishment,  ^yith  extraordinary  skill  in  shelving  the  question  without 
exasperating  that  large  body  of  Liberals  who  placed 
it  first  in  the  category  of  necessary  and  desirable  reforms.  Never- 
theless, strong  attacks  Avere  made  upon  the  Edinburgh  speech  by  Dis- 
establishment Associations.  Mr.  Gladstone's  defence  at  West  Calder  is 
"wonderfully  subtle.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  he  admitted,  that 
there  should  be  a  severance  between  Scottish  and  English  Disestablish- 
ment. But  that  would  not  have  justified  him  in  allowing  Disestablishment 
to  be  made  a  test  question  in  Scotland  ;  for  had  that  been  done,  English 
Liberals  would  have  followed  suit.  The  Election  would  have  been  lost» 
and  so  Scottish  Disestablishment  would  have  been  settled  by  the  balance 
of  English  opinion. 

The  deference  paid  in  Scotland  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated ;  but  it  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote.  A  gentleman 
driving  in  a  pviblic  conveyance  in  Arran  heard  two  men,  evidently  Paisley 
Aveavers,  discussing  politics.  Presently  one  of  them  said,  with  much  em- 
jjhasis,  "There  liasna  been  a  lawgiver  equal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  since  the 
days  o'  Moses."  "Moses!"  retorted  the  other,  "Moses  got  the  laAV  gi'en 
tae  him  f rae  the  Lord  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  made  laws  oot  o'  his  ain  head  ! "" 

Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Parnell's  suggestion  that  ho 
should  lay  before  the  country  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  fviture 
government  of  Ireland.  The  wishes  of  Ireland  could  not  be  con- 
stitutionally expressed  until  after  the  Elections ;  and  only  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  covintry  could  make  an  effectual  proposal.     Mr.   Parnell  and 
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his  friends  thereupon  took  action  which  proved  ultimately  disastrous  to 
the  cause  they  had  at  heart  as  well  as  to  Liberalism.  They  published 
a  Manifesto  containing  a  base  appeal  to  the  ignorant  pre- 
judices of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  telling  them  that  the  Mr.  PameU's 
Liberal  party  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  schools.  strategy. 
Mr.  Parnell  stooped  even  lower ;  for  he  proclaimed  that 
every  Irishman  Avho  voted  for  the  Liberals  was  doing  his  best  to  deliver  his 
countrymen  to  imprisonment  and  death,  thus  pointing  the  contrast  between 
Lord  Spencer's  activity  in  bringing  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  to  justice, 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  Conservative  Government  in  the  Maamtrasna 
case.  On  the  face  of  it  the  Parnellite  strategy  was  both  clever  and 
successful.  It  lost  the  Liberals  about  twenty-five  seats,  and  so  produced 
a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  Tories  and  Parnellites  combined 
Jiad  a  bare  majority  of  two.  But  it  Avas  the  last  straw  of  ijolitical 
immorality.  Few  Liberals  had  the  magnanimity  which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cas3,  could  forget,  in  the  interests  of  Ireland,  the  character  and  conduct 
of  her  representatives.  LTiiscrupuloiis  mendacity  and  bitter  opposition 
make  but  a  poor  overture  to  the  oratorio  of  good-will  and  friendship.  A 
necessitudo  sortis  cannot  be  extemporised  in  a  month,  or  in  six  months. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  History  of  an  Idea"  rescues  Home  Rule  and  its  authoi- 
from  the  charge  of  precixiitancy,  but  it  does  not  justify  his  neglect  of 
political  psychology  and  of  the  human  element  of  prejudice  and  passion 
which  controls,   if  it  does  not  govern,  the  laws  of  political  association. 

Not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  altogether  forgot  this  aspect  of  the  problem  ; 
for  on  the  last  day  of  November,  in  acknowledging  a  complimentary 
address  from  the  Irish  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  he  complained  that — in 
striking  contrast  with  their  acknowledgment  of  his  services — Mr.  Parnell 
had  described  the  Liberals  as  the  party  which  had  consigned  the  citizens 
of  Ireland  to  chains,  imprisonment,  and  death  ;  and  the  result  had  been 
the  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  seats.  In  answer  to  the  vituperation  of  the 
hour  he  had  only  to  say  that  the  chief  motive  which  had  kept  him  from 
a  long-coveted  repose  had  been  the  hope  that  he  might  render  Ireland 
some  further  service. 

By  this  time  the  General  Election  was    nearly   over.     In    spite   of  Mr. 
Parnell's    Manifesto  and    internal    dissensions    the    Libei^al    party    had   333 
members     as     against     249      Conservatives «  in     the     ne^v 
Parliament.      But    eighty-six  Parnellites  held  the  balance.      Result  of  the 
In    Midlothian,    which    Mr.    Gladstone   had   won   in   ISSO  by   General  Election^ 
211,    the  figures    Avere— Gladstone,    7,879:    Dalrymple,    3,245.  ^^*^- 

Scotland  Avent    almost  solid  for    IMr.    Gladstone   and    Lord 
Rosebery.     The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Avas  predominantly  Gladstonian, 
Mr.    Chamberlain   SAV^ept   Birmingham  and  a  large  part  of    the    Midlands. 
But    Conservative    gains  in  the    metropolis,   in  Lancashire,    and  in  many 
southern  toAAais  proA^ed  the  popularity  of   Lord   Randolph  Churchill. 

All  eyes  AA^ere  now  turned  on  Hawarden  and  Highbury.  Just  before 
the  Elections,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  fcAV  adA'ariced  Radicals 
Avith  Avliom  he  Avas  on  terms  of  close  friendship,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
some  hesitation,  had  invited  Mr.  Chamborlain  to  ITaAvarden  ;  but  the 
conference  did  not  result  in  any  practical  uudcrstaiuling.  At  any  rate, 
so  soon  as  the  Elections  AA'ere  over,  small  caucuses  of  Gladstonians  and 
Chamberlainites  Avere    held   at   HaAvarden   and  Highbury.      jNIr.    Gladstone 
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liad  made  up  his    iiiiud  to  give    Ireland    a    full-bodied    scheme    of    Home 
Rule,   to    satisfy  national    aspirations    which  had    at   last    been  exj^ressed 
in  a  complete    and  constitutional  manner.     It  is  easy  after  the  event  for 
mediocrity  to  censure  genius  ;  it  is  easy   to  cojnplain    of  Mr.   Gladstone's 
delay  in   unfolding  his  design.     But  Lord  Salisbury   was   Prime  Minister. 
Was  it  to  be  sujjposed  that  he  ^vas  going  to  desert  Mr. 
Waiting  for  Lord    Pariiell,     whose    support    had    won    him    many    seats    in 
Salisbury.  England,   and  whose   continued  support  might  enable  him 

to  solve  the  Irish  Question  on  the  lines  indicated  in  his 
Newport  speech  ?  The  Newport  speech  held  the  field ;  and  vmtil  the 
Conservative  Government  exhibited  its  programme,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  well  prefer  to  maintain  a  policy  of  reserve.  Was  it 
fair  or  wise  to  assume  that  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  would  burn  in  the  New  Year  what  they  had  adored 
in  the  old  ?  "I  had  earnestly  hoped,"  "wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Address 
to  the  electors  of  Midlothian  on  February  4th,  1886,  "  that  the  late 
Government  might  have  been  enabled  to  make  proposals  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  sister  island."  Indeed,  he  had  intimated  privately  his 
Avillingness  to  strengthen  Lord  Salisbury's  hands  if  he  would  propound  a 
Home  Rule  scheme.  Unhappily,  however,  while  committing  his  secret 
to  a  fcAV  of  his  immediate  adherents,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
consult    all    his    former    colleagues,    some    of    whom    were    left    to  gather 

the  information  —  all  the  more  un- 
palatable fi'om  the  slight  which 
accompanied  it— from  rumour  or  the 
Pi-ess.  On'  December  17th  appeared 
"the  HaAvarden  Kite,"  an  anonym- 
ous paragi'aph  stating  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  jjrepared  to  deal  in  a 
libei-al  spirit  with  the  demand  for 
Home  Rule.  This  paragraph  Avas 
based  upon  information  which  came 
direct  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
tliough  whether  he  desired  that  the 
information  should  be  made  public 
at  that  moment,  is  a  point  that 
remains  in  doubt. 

The  "kite"  Avas  a  great  surprise. 
The  Address  to  Midlothian  in  Sep- 
tember had  given  much  satisfaction 
to  Lord  Hartington,  the  most  un- 
bending of  anti-Home 
Rulers.  It  had  gener- 
ally been  regarded  as 
an  old  man's  Mani- 
festo— verbose  and  harmless.  True, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proved  afterwards  that 
Home  Rule  had  been  ripening  in  his  mind  for  fifteen  years ;  true,  as 
Mr.  John  Morley  pointed  out,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  might  have  been  read 
betAveen  the  lines  of  the  Midlothian  Address.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
many    of   his   colleagues  Avere  not  distinctly  informed  that  the  idea  had 
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ripened,  and  no  one  did  read  the  Bill  between  the  lines.  "  It  had  been 
usnal,"  is  the  not  unreasonable  complaint  of  Lord  Selborne,  "  when  far  less 
important  questions  of  public  or  party  policy  had  to  be  considered,  to 
hold  something  like  a  consultation  between  all  the  members  of  the  party 
who  had  sat  in  the  last  Cabinet,  or 
such  of  them  as  could  be  brought 
together  for  the  purpose."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's political  friends  Avere  certainly 
not  i)rei)ared  for  so  sudden  a  step  ; 
but  it  is  possible  tliat  their  opposition 
might  have  been  conciliated  if  their 
resentment  had  not  been  inflamed. 
Still,  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Granville 
were  consulted  before  the  "  kite "  was 
sent  up.  The  publication  Avas  prema- 
ture. Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  it 
as  an  "  anonymous  and  irresponsible 
declaration."  On  the  20th,  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  after  a  consultation  Avitli  Mr. 
Goschen,  published  a  letter  stating 
that  no  proposals  for  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ii-eland  had  been 
submitted  to  him,  and  that  he  saAA' 
no  reason  to  change  his  opinions.  On 
the  21st,  INIr.  John  Morley,  who  was 
already  heart  and  soul  A\'itli  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, told  his  constituents  at  New- 
castle that  they  must  view  the  question 
of    Home     Ride     calmly    and    steadily, 

though,   he   added,   "  it  Avould    stir    passions,   and    might  destroy   a   great 
party." 

Mr.  Chambei'lain,  Avho  held  that  the  advanced  programme  had  saA'ed 
Liberalism,  Avas  not  pleased  Avith  the  ucav  turn  of  events.  He  Avas  in  no 
hurry  to  turn  out  the  existing  Government,  for  he  Avished  the  Tories 
"to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  htimiliation  Avhich  they  had  filled  for 
tliemsehes."  *  But  he  soon  found  that  his  Radicals  Avould  not  folloAA' 
him  xevy  far.  'Sir.  Gladstone's  supremacy  remained  unchallengeable  within 
the  party;  and  Mr.  Ghamberlain,  abandoning  his  idea  of  keeping  the 
Tories     in,      decided      to     liaA^e     the     credit      of     turning 
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them  out.     Accordinglv,  Avhen  it  became   known  that  the 


Turning  out  tlie 

Tcry  Government, 

1836. 


Premier  had  checked  his  longing  to  co-ojierate  Avith  the 
Irish  chief,  that  he  had  thrown  oAer  Lortl  Carnarvon  and 
jiromised  coercion  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  it  Avas  Mi-.  Jesse 
Collings  Avho  despatched  the  Salisbury  Ministry,  Avith  an  amendment 
expi-essing  regret  that  the  GoAernment  liad  proposed  no  measure  for 
Xn'oviding  agricultural  labourers  with  allotments.  Tlie  amen(hnent  Avas 
strongly  supported  by  Mr.  (iladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  opposed 
by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  :  so  that  on  the  face  of  it.  at 
a,ny    rate,   the    Liberal    s])lit    Avas    brought    about    by    the    Unauthorised 


•  Speech  at  Birmingham  banquet,  Decemljer  17th,  188.5. 
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Programme,  not  by  the  "  Ha  warden  Kite."  Mr.  Collin  gs's  amendment 
was  carried  on  the  26th  of  Jannary  by  a  majority  of  329  Liberals, 
Radicals,  and  Irish  Nationalists  against  2.50  Conservatives  and  Whigs. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  "  Hawarden  Kite" 
had  been  sounding  his  old  colleagues,  now  approached  them  with 
a  A'ieAV  to  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet.  It  was  known 
Fcrmins  a  Home  from  his  public  utterances  as  well  as  from  his  vote  that 
Rule  Cabinet.  Lord  Hartington  wovild  not  join  a  Home  Rule  Cabinet. 
Home  Rule  Avas  equally  impossible  for  Sir  Henry  James, 
who  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Irish  at  Bury  that  he  had 
been  driven  in  self-defence  to  pledge  himself  to  resist  their  demands. 
Mr.  Gladstone  "could  not  refrain  from  asking  himself  inwardly"  whether 
he  could  again  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Selborne.  That  Great 
Trimmer  would  not  commit  himself  to  opposing  the  creation  of  an  Irish 
legislative  body  for  Irish  affairs,  bvit  insisted  on  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  Irish  landlords  and  the  elimination  of  Irish  members  from 
Westminster.  According  to  rumour,  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  did  not 
admit  these  two  "  indispensable  conditions " ;  and  Lord  Selborne  con- 
sequently thought  that  "  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  future 
co-operation  were  likely  to  be  insuperable."  Oddly  enough,  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  did  fulfil  these  two  "indispensable"  conditions,  and  thereby  lost  the 
support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Trevelyan,  with 
Avhose  help  the  Bill  Avoukl  have  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  Febiniary  3rd  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  was  completely  formed. 
He  himself  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Farrer  Herschell 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Rosebery  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcoiirt 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqvier,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  Secretary 
for  War.  Lord  Spencer  Avas  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  John 
Morley  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Chamberlain  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Sir  Charles  Russell  Attorney -General,  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  was  informed  that 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  Avould  be  introduced  early  in  April.  The  time  Avhich 
elapsed  betAveen  the  reopening  of  Pai^liament  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  Avas  employed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  John  Morley, 
and  the  Parliamentary  draughtsmen  and  legal  adA'isers  of  the  CroAvn,  in  a 
hasty  collection  and  comparison  of  European  Constitutions.  The  Prime 
Minister  Avas  very  confident  of  his  poAver  to  carry  the  Bill,  at  any  rate 
thiough  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Avas  not  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
objections  AA'hich  AA-ere  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Avho  had  Avritten  to 
him  so  early  as  January  30th,  saying  that  he  could  not  see  hoAV  to 
reconcile  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Avitli  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  and  AAas  after AA^ards,  therefore,  able  to  sIioaa'  that  in  joining 
the  Cabinet  he  had  retained  "  unlimited  liberty  of  judgment  and  rejection." 
Accoi'diugly,  on  March  15th,  Mr.  Chamberlain  Avrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

"  I  gathered  from  your  statements  that,  although  your  plans  are  not  fully  matured,  yet  you 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  extension  of  Local  Government  on  exclusive  lines,  includ- 
ing even  the  creation  of  a  National  Council  or  Councils  for  purely  Irish  business,  would 
now  be  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  conceding  a 
separate  Legislative  Assembly  for  Ireland  with  full  powers  to  deal  Avith  all  Irish  afl'airs." 
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That  being  so,  lie  desired  to  be  relieved  of  office.  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  tried  to  conciliate  his  coUeagne  by  admitting  modifications;  but 
on  March  26th  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  with  Mr,  Heneage  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  left  the  Ministry. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  StansfekU 
one  of  the  oldest  su])porters  of  the  ijrinciple  of  nationality,  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 

MeauAvhile,     Lord     Hartington,     Lord     Selborne,     and     other     Liberal 
leaders    had    taken    iip    an    attitude    of    definite  and  ener- 
getic   opposition.      They    did    not,    hoAvever,   echo    the    re-      The  Seceders. 
proaches  Avliich  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  other  unscru- 
pulous politicians  were  already  beginning  to  hurl  at  the  Prime  Minister. 

"Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  an  attentive  student  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  can  find  no 
later  date  than  1871  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  spoken  strongly  against  the  demands  of  the 
Irish  people  for  greater  self-government.  ...  I  think  no  one  who  has  read  or  heard,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  qu.estion  of  self-government  in 
Ireland  can  be  surprised  at  the  tone  of  his  present  declaration." 

Such  was  the  position  adopted  by  Lord  Hartington  at  the  Eighty  Club 
on  the  8tli  of  March.  Another  of  his  colleagues  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  what  he  called  "Gladstone's  sudden  conversion":—"!  have 
never  myself  doubted  that  on  this,  as  well  as  other  occasions,  the 
motives  which  had  most  influence  on  his  conduct — right  or  wi-ong,  Avise 
or  unwise — were  higher  and  more  honourable  than  those  of  mere 
personal  ambition."    An  acute  analysis  follows  : — 

"  The  success  of  the  series  of  measures  which  he  had  devised  and  carried  for  Ireland,  from 
the  Church  Act  of  1869  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881  and  the  Arrears  Act  of  1882,  had  faHen  very  far 
short  of  his  hope  and  expectation.  His  impatient  spirit  could  not  wait  for  their  fruits  to  ripen 
by  any  slow  process,  especially  with  his  political  adversaries  in  i)o\ver  ;  his  distaste  for  coercive 
measures  was  greater  than  his  respect  for  law  or  his  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  firm 
and  steady  government  by  law  for  the  equal  enjoyment  of  private  rights  and  liberties.  The 
sands  of  his  life  (to  use  a  metaphor  of  his  own)  were  fast  lunning  out ;  whatever  tiiere  might 
be  still  to  do  must  be  done  quickly.  'The  time,'  especially  in  Ireland,  'was  out  of  joint";  he 
was  'born  to  set  it  right,'  and  (unlike  Hamlet)  he  liked  the  task.  When  he  determined  to 
run  any  great  risk  in  politics,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  feel  doubt  or  misgiving ;  if  one  ex- 
periment failed,  he  was  so  much  the  readier  for  another,  and  was  prepared  to  double  the 
stake  at  each  cast  of  the  die.  It  is  to  this  state  of  mind  that  I  trace  his  new  dcjiarture  in 
politics  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  a  departure  not  new  as  to  Ireland  only,  but,  as  is  proved  iu 
the  sequel,  as  to  many  other  questions  also."  * 

Probably    there    never    Avas    a    more    beAvildering    jDolitical     situation. 
But    Avhile    his    leading   colleagues  Avere  faltering   or  deseiling,    Mr.    Ghid- 
stone  held  on  his  course,   trusting  on  the  one  hand  to  the  support  of  an 
overAvhelming  majority  of  Libei-als  in  the  country,  and  on  the  other  to  his^ 
personal  ascendancy  in  Parliament.     A])r-il  the  Stli  Avas  the  day  apjiointed 
for   the  introduction  of  the  Home  Ride  Bill  of  188(5.     The 
eagerness  to  obtain  seats  for  this    great   histoiic  occasion     yit&x  Home  Rule 
AA^as  so  great  that  members  began  to  arriA^e  before  .")..')0  a.m.,      Bill  introduced, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  breakfasted  in   WestminstiM-  Palace,     ^^^"^  ^'^'  ^^^^• 
in   order    to    preserA'e    their    places  by  keeping  Avithin  the 
precincts  of  the  House.    No  such  scene  had  been  Avitnessed  in  Westminster 
in    living  }nemory.     Every  corner  of  the  House  Avas   crowded  ;  cliairs  Avere 

*  Lord  Selborne's  Personal  and  Political  Memories. 
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placed  across  the  gangway  from  the  Bar  to  the  table,  and  all  the  galleries 
were  crammed.  And  the  whole  country  was,  as  it  were,  waiting  outside 
for  the  telegrams  which  were  to  be  despatched  from  the  Press  Gallery  to 
all  ijarts  of  the  country.  Punctually  at  half-past  four  Mr,  Gladstone 
entered  the  House  and  was  received  'with  a  magnificent  demonstration. 

The  speech  in  which  he  expounded  his  proposals  lasted  nearly  three 
hours  and  a  half,  for  it  was  almost  eight  o'clock  T^'hen  he  sat 
do^ii.  The  Bill  provided  for  the  establishment  in  Dublin  of  a  separate 
Executive  Government  dependent  upon  a  separate  Legislature  sitting  in 
Dublin.  Mr.  Gladstone's  opening  sentences  showed  that  his  voice  was 
excellent ;  and  he  was  listened  to  for  the  most  part  with  profound  and 
silent  attention.  Something,  he  insisted,  was  imperatively  demanded, 
something  nuist  be  done.  The  problem  the  Government  had  to  face  ^vas, 
*'  How  to  reconcile  Imijerial  unity  with  diversity  of  Legislatures."  Grattau 
had  demanded  the  continued  severance  of  the  Parliaments  with  a  view 
to  the  everlasting  unity  of  the  Emi^ire.  Was  that,  he  asked,  an  auda- 
cious paradox?  "No."  Norway-Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  and  our  own 
Colonies  provided  the  answer.  It  was  admitted,  even  by  the  Opposition, 
that  a  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Government  was  necessary,  Ho^v  Avas 
it  to  be  done,  he  asked,  without  giving  to  Ireland  a  "domestic  Parliament"? 
The  Government's  proposal  Avas  to  establish  "  a  legislative  body,  sitting 
in  Dublin,  for  the  conduct,  both  legislative  and  administrative,  of  Irish 
as  distinct  from  Imperial  affairs."  "There,"  he  added,  "is  the  head  and 
front  of  our  offending ; "  and  the  Irishmen  expressed  their  delight.  The 
iniity  of  the  Empire  must  not  be  jolaced  in  jeopardy — and  at  this 
declaration  some  Ulster  members  broke  into  scornful  laughter.  There 
"would  be  an  equitable  distribution  of  Imperial  burdens  and  "  reasonable 
safeguards  for  the  protection   of   the  Protestant   minority." 

The  remainder  of  this  speech  falls  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  i^lace, 
could  a  distinction  be  drawn  between  Imperial  and  domestic  affairs? 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  this  had  been  found  impossible,  and  announced, 
amid  great  sensation,  that  Irish  peers  and  Irish  members  would  no  longer 
sit  in  the  Impei'ial  Parliament.  Secondly,  Avas  the  fiscal  unity  of  the 
Empire  to  be  surrendered  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  nnich  anxiety  to  rest  by 
giving  a  negative  answer.  The  Irish  Parliament,  hoAvever,  AAOuld  have  a 
"  general  poAA^er  of  taxation,"  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  AA^ould  be  handed  oA^er  for  the  discharge  of  Irish    obligations. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  powers  and  constitution  of  the  ncAV 
legislatiA^e  body.  It  AVovild  liaA^e  no  poAA^er  to  interfere  with  the  prerogatiA^es 
of  the  CroAvn.  and  no  control  OA^er  the  Army  and  NaA'y,  the  defence  of 
the  country,  foieign  policy,  trade,  naAdgation,  the  currency,  the  endoAvment 
of  religiovis  bodies.  It  AAOuld  be  a  body  of  tAA^o  orders — a  popular  order 
and  a  less  numerous  order— AAdiich  would  sit  and  deliberate  together. 
The  tAventy-eight  Irish  Peers  uoaa'  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  Avould 
"luiA-e  the  option"  to  form  part  of  the  smaller  body,  Avith  the  addition  of 
seA'enty-fiA'e  other  members,  elected  by  the  £25  occupiers  for  ten  years. 
"It  might  be  thought,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "that  the  Irish  peers 
AA^ould  decline  the  honour.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,"  he  added,  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  House  and  of  the  peers  in  the  gallery.  The  103 
Irish  members  in  this  House  of  Commons  Avould  form  the  second  order 
of    the  ncAV    legislative    body,    and    there    AA'as    much    laughter    and    some 
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satisiaction  at  the  fate  thus  designed  for  these  distinguished  obstructors. 
To  them  would  be  added  101  other  niejnbers  also  elected  by  household 
suffrage,  thus  leaving  one  order  of  103  members  and  another  of  204  members. 
In  the  event  of  disagreement,  the  two  orders  were  to  vote  apart  and  the 
measure  voted  upon,  if  not  accepted  by  both,  Avould  be  susijended  for 
three  years,  or  until  after  a  dissolution. 

Such  are  the  bare  outlines  of  a  great  historic  scheme,  Avhicli  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  checks  and  limitations  which 
it  imposes  than  for  the  generosity  with  which  it  delegates  large  functions 
of  self-government.  It  satisfied  the  conditions  of  Imperial  unity  as  well 
as  the  national  asiDirations  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  had  a  A'ery  great  effect  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country.  The  growth  of  "Liberal  Unionism"  seemed  to 
have  received  a  distinct  cheek.  On  the  following  night,  however,  Lord 
Hartington  made  a  moderate,  weighty,  and,  in  some  respects,  unanswer- 
able indictment  of  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  during  the  last 
six  months.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  much  difficulty  in  showing  that  he 
had  entered  and  left  the  Cabinet  on  questions  of  prin- 
Mr.  Chamberlam's    ciple.     ;He   had    himself  wished,   he   said,   that   the    United 

Resignation.  States  should  be  taken  as  a  model.  But,  as  Mr.  John 
Morley  showed,  the  i^ower  to  appoint  .ii^flges  (one  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  main  objections  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill)  was  a  State 
function  in  the  American  Union,  as  it  was  to  be  a  State  function  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  had  another  reason  for  resignation 
Avhicli  he  wished  to  exiolain  to  the  House — his  objection  to  the  Land 
Purchase  Scheme  which  the  Government  had  framed.  It  was,  he  said, 
simply  a  bribe  to  Irish  landlords,  at  the  risk  of  the  English  taxpayer, 
to  acquiesce  in  Home  Rule  as  they  had  before  acquiesced  in  Irish 
Disestablishment.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  very 
stern  tones  forbade  his  late  colleague  to  make  use  of  a  permission  (Avhich 
had  been  specially  obtained  from  her  Majesty)  to  explain  his  resignation 
in  order  to  disclose  proposals  which  were  still  before  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
a  painful  episode,  and  not  the  last  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Chamberlain  Mas 
forced,  he  comi^lained,  to  fight  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  There 
was  more  bitterness  than  pathos  in  his  grievance.  The  disappointed 
author  of  the  unauthorised  programme  was  neither  unwilling  to  wound 
uor  afraid  to  strike  : — 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  federation  is  that  Ireland 
might,  under  it,  remain  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire — a  scheme  of  federation 
having  centripetal,  and  not  centrifugal,  action.  It  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
democratic  movement  has  made  most  advance  during  the  present  century.  My  right 
hon.  friend  refers  to  foreign  precedents,  but  surely  they  are  all  against  him.  He  did 
not  refer  to  United  Italy.  In  Italy  different  nations,  different  States — v^^hich  had  in- 
dependent existence  for  centuries— have  been  welded  into  a  common  country  under  a 
common  Parliament.  And  even  where  federation  has  been  adopted,  it  has  alwajs  been 
a  case  of  federating  States  which  were  previously  separate.  It  has  been  intended  to 
bring  nations  together,  to  lessen  the  causes  of  difference,  and  to  unite  them  more 
closely  in  a  common  union.  Take  the  case  of  Germany,  for  instance.  Germany  has 
been  united  on  a  system  of  federation  which  has  brought  together  nations  which  had 
long  before  been  separate.  Take  the  great  case— the  greatest  of  all— of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Ah,  Sir  !  there  you  have  the  greatest  democracy  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and    yet    a    democracy'  which    has    known    how   to   fight   in   order   to  maintain  its 
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union.  It  lias  fought  for  and  triumphantly  maintained  the  Imperial  union  of  the  United 
States,  ivlthough  it  has  known  also  liow  to  respect  all  local  independence.  Yes,  Sir, 
and  I  cannot  but  remember  that  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  crisis,  when  it  was  in  the 
most  terrible  moment  of  its  fate,  my  right  hon.  friend  counselled  the  disintegration  oi 
the  United  States.  [Mr.  Gladstone  here  made  a  remark  which  did  not  reach  the 
Reporters'  Gallery.]  My  right  hon.  friend  says  that  he  did  not  counsel  it.  But  he 
lent  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to  tlie  statement  that  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  had  become  separate  nations.  No  one  doubted  at  that  time  the  sincerity  of  my 
right  hon.  friend — the  purity  of  his  motives. 
Nobody  doubts  it  now,  but  evei-ybody  will 
admit — I  daresay  my  right  hon.  friend  him- 
self would  admit— that  in  that  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  he  made  a 
mistake.  Are  you  certain  that  he  is  not 
making  a  mistake  now  ? " 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr, 
Chamberlain  lia.d  ever  earned  the 
applanse  of  the  Tory  benches,  where 
affected  contempt  for  a  "vestryman" 
and  undisgnised  hatred  of  the  most 
powerful  advocate  of  land  taxation 
and  "  confiscation "  had  hitherto 
reigned  suisreme,  undisturbed  by  a 
breath  of  sympathy  or  a  thought  of 
alliance. 

The  championship  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
fell  into  able  hands  ;  for  on  the 
same  evening  Mr.  Chamliei-lain's 
brilliant  attack  elicited  an  etpially 
brilliant  reply  from  the  new  Chief 
Secretary.  '•  There  was  one  reference," 
said  Mr.  John  Morley,  "  to  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister  Avhich 

I  thought  rather  unkind.      I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  he  should  have 
made  a  reference  to  what  the   Prime    Minister  admits   to  be  a  mistaken 
judgment  on  a  great  historic  question.      But  history  will 
judge    that    mistake    very    leniently    when    the    record    of 
this  century   is  Avritten,  and  when  on   looking  back  upon 
Italy,  ui3on  Greece,  u])()n  Bulgaria,  and  now  u])on  Ireland, 
they  will  know    that    my   right  hon.    friend    has   at    least 
played  his  part  in  the  making   of  nations.'      And  again,   with   reference 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reasons  for  resigning  : — 
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Mr.  John  Morley's 

Reply  to 
Mr.  Cbamberlain. 


"The  detailed  criticisms  of  my  right  hon.  friend  upon  the  proposals  lha„  were  laid  before 
the  House  in  a  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  worthy  of  very  close  and  careful  attention; 
but  when  he  said  that  we  were  going  to  exclude  trade  and  navigation  from  tlie  scope  of 
the  domestic  Legislature,  he  laid  too  much  stress  upon  what  is  a  mere  technical  term  of 
law.  My  right  hon.  friend,  after  all,  went  very  far,  as  he  himself  admits,  in  tlie  direction 
in  wliich  his  right  hon.  colleagues  have  proceeded.  My  right  hon.  friend  admits  that  his 
difFerences  with  us  arose  not  on  these  small  points  of  trade  and  navigation  and  the  like, 
but  because,  though  he  was  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  a  statutory  body  with  legislative  powei-s 
sitting  in  Dublin,  he  could  not  consent  to  that  body  having  under  its  control,  directly  or 
indirectly,  such  matters  as  the  appointment  of  judges  and  the  control  of  Customs  and 
Excise.    As  to  tlie  control  of  Customs  and  Excise,  we  have  met  my  right  hon.  friend.    In 
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my  opinion  the  election  of  judges  is  liardly  a  point  so  important,  important  as  it  is,  as  to 
warrant  so  serious  a  step  as  the  brealiing-up  of  a  Cabinet,  and  what  looks  like  the 
pulverisation  of  a  party." 

So  much  has  been  necessary  to  ehicidate  the  new  situation,  and  to  show 
lioAV  some  of  |_the  old  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  began  to  transplant 
themselves  to  a  new  soil. 

On  the  13th  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  replied.  He  was  ready  to  re-consider 
the  proposal  about  the  exclusion  of  Irish  members  ;  but  he  maintained 
that  his  Bill  still  held  and  would  continue  to  hold  the  field  :— 

"This  plan  has  been  produced  and  brought  to  light  under  a  degree  of  pressure  such  as, 

I  believe,   never  was  applied  by  circumstances   to  any  Government,   such,  at  least,  I  will 

venture  to  say,  as  there  is  no  case  of   in  the  half-century  to  which  my 

Mr    Gladstone      recollection  extends.    It  may  be  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  House ; 

winds  up  tlie       'Jut  speaking  of  it  as  a  plan,  it  holds  the  field.    It  has  many  enemies. 

Debate.  it  has  not  a  single  rival.    It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  it  will  continue 

to  hold  the  field.    Many  think,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  that  legislation 

is  in  arrear.    Until  this  problem  is  solved  it  is  idle  to  think  of  making  real  progress  with 

the  business  of  this  country,  in  respect  to  the  important  subjects  which  are  perfectly  ripe 

for  the  handling  of  Parliament.     We  have  come  to  the  time  for  decisive  action ;  we  have 

come  to  the  time  for  throwing  aside  not  only  private  interests  and  partial  affections,  but 

private  devices  and  partial  remedies." 

These  words  give  a  glimpse  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  and  provide 
a  partial  answer  to  the  puzzling  question,  Why  could  not  a  compromise 
have  been  arranged  between  the  inventor  of  the  National  Coimcil 
Scheme  and  the  author  of  the   Home  Rule  Bill  ? 

On   the    16tli,    Mr.    Gladstone  introduced    his  new  Irish  Land  Purchase 

Bill,   which  contemplated  the  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  3  per  cent,   stock 

for    the    purpose   of  buying  up  the  estates  of  those  land- 

The  Land  lords  who  were  willing  to    sell    their  lands    at    a  cost    of 

Purchase  Bill,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase  on  the  net 
value  of  the  judicial  rent,  after  certain  deductions. 
Rents  would  be  collected  by  a  British  Receiver-General,  and  the  interest 
on  the  loan  was  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  Irish  Revenue.  The  scheme 
was  probably  safe,  certainly  moderate  and  fair.  But  it  was  not  poi^ular, 
and  suspicious  minds  were  impressed  by  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  Irish  tenants  would  speedily  elect  an  authoiity 
pledged  to  an  early  repudiation  of  what  they  would  describe  as  "the 
English  tribute."*  On  the  19th,  Parliament  adjourned,  and  the  agitation 
against  Home  Rule,  Avhicli  had  already  been  begvni  at  a  large  jneeting 
in  London,  t  was  carried  on  with  much  vigour  by  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  the  Conservative  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  very  favourably  received  in  Ireland,  and  the  Liberal  organ- 
isations in  Great  Britain  were  slowly  making  up  their  minds  to  support 
the  Government.  It  was  thought  that  the  Radical  "cave"  would  soon 
be  im inhabitable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  saw  himself  deserted  by  the  Caucus ; 
and  on    the    21st    of    Awril,    while    reiterating    his    objection  to  the  Land 

*  On  March  17th,  1887,  at  a  dinner  to  the  Liberal  members  for  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  as  a  main  reason  for  the  Liberal  disaster  in  the  1886 
Elections. 

t  At  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House,  April  14th.  Loi-d  Hartington,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Goschen,  Lord  Cowper,  and  Lord  Fife  were  the  principal  speakers. 
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Purchase  scheme,  he  intimated  to  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association 
that  his  opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  conditional,  and  might 
disappear  if  the  representation  of  Ireland  at  Westminster  were  maintained. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  spoke  vigorously 
at  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.  On  the  1st  of  May  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  a  letter  from  Hawarden 
to  his  Midlothian  constituents  in  lieu  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  "Age  grows  upon  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  reserve  my  limited 
power  of  voice  for  any  effort  which  may  be  required  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  therefore  use  my  pen  to  revert  to  the  subject  which  I 
opened  in  my  Address  to  you  last  September."  His  new  measure,  he  said, 
'■  could  not  have  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  country  unless  it  had 
been  felt  that  the  jDrinciple  of  local  autonomy  or  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
is  reasonable  :  and  that  the  demands  of  Imperial  unity  liave  at  least  been 
carefully  studied."  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  favour  with  which  the 
Bill  had  been  received  throughout  the  world.  From  all  parts  of  the 
Colonies  and  America  he  had  received  "conclusive  assurances  that  the 
kindred  peoples  regard  with  warm  and  fraternal  sympathy  our  present 
effort  to  settle  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  once  for  all,  the  long-vexed  and 
troubled  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  exhibits 
to  us  the  one  and  only  conspicuous  failure  of  the  political  genius  of 
our  race  to  confront  and  master  difficulty  and  to  obtain  in  a  reasonable 
degree  the  main  ends  of  civilised  life." 

Meanwhile    negotiations    were    being    carried    on   with   Mr.    Chamber- 
lain,   who   was    prepared  to  vote  for   the    Second    Reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  if  it  could  be  so  amended  as  to  satisfy  him  that  the  supremacy 
of    the    Imperial    Parliament    would    be    maintained.      But    the    speech  of 
May  10th,  in  which  Mr.   Gladstone  introduced  the  Second 
Reading    of    the    Bill,    did    not    meet    Mr.     Chamberlain's       The  Second 
views,    and    he    at    once  expressed    his  dissatisfaction  and     Reading  of  the 
disappointment.       But     Mr.     Chamberlain     was    far    more    ^°^^  ^"^®  ^^^^ 
opposed  to  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Salisbury,   even  on 
the  Irish  question,   than  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;    for   Lord  Hartington's  alter- 
native   was    coercion    "as  in    1881,"    and    Lord    Salisbury's  was    "twenty 
years  of  resolute  government."*    Throughout  the  month  of  May  the  most 
intense  excitement  prevailed  in  London.      There  were  constant    meetings 
of    Dissentient    Liberals    and    Radicals    at   Devonshire  House  and  at  the 
London  residence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

On  the  27th,  at  a  meeting  of  223  members  of  the  Liberal  party  con- 
vened at  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
declared  his  policy.  He  maintained  that  by  enumerating  in  the  Bill  all 
Imperial  subjects  and  thereby  giving  the  clearest  notice  to  the  Irish 
Legislative  Assembly  what  were  the  limits  of  its  powers,  he  had  adopted 
the  best  and  safest  principle.  But  he  was  quite  prepared  to  modify 
the  24th  and  29th  clauses  of  the  Bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  entitle  the 
Irish  representatives  to  be  invited  to  Westminster  when  any  of  the 
"reserved"    questions    arose,    or    any    subject    affecting    the    taxation    of 

*  Lord    Salisbury's    view    of    the    situation    is    worth    quoting:     "I    decline    to    place 
confidence   in  a  people  who  are   in  the  halnt  of  using  knives  and  .slugs.     You  would  not 
give  free  institutions  to  every  nation.    You  would  not  give  them  to  Hottentots."— Speech  on 
May  15th,  188G. 
2  S 
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Ireland.  If  the  Second  Reading  was  carried  he  would  wind  up  the 
Session,  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  reintroduce  it  with  the  necessary 
amendments  in  an  autumn  Session.  Two  days  later  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  was  settled,  for  at  a  meeting  convened  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  4(3 
members  decided  to  vote  against  tlie  Bill,  four  to  abstain,  and  only 
three  to  support  the  Government.  A  great  impression  was  made  by  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bright,  whose  authority  was  only  second 
to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Bright  now  stated 
that  he  would  vote  against  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill.  This  was  a 
bitter  clisaiDpointment  to  the  Premier. 

On  the  4th  of  June  a  last  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  Radical  Home  Rulers  to  induce  their  former 
leader  to  abstain  from  voting.  Had  Mr.  Chamberlain  yielded,  the  Second 
Reading  might  have  been  carried  by  one  or  two  votes.  The  Government 
would  then  have  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  general  grounds,  and 
left  Home  Rule  alone  until  the  autumn.      On   the  7th  the  great  debate 

concluded.      Mr.    Gladstone    rose  at   midnight   to  make    a 
A  Final  Appeal.      final     appeal,     and     his     peroration     was    in     that     lofty 

and  impressive  style  which  few  of  ovir  great  orators 
have  equalled  and  which  even  he  himself  had  seldom  surpassed.  The 
Government,  he  said,  did  not  underrate  the  class  prejudices  and  social 
forces  which  were  arrayed  against  them  in  the  new  struggle : — 

"I  do  not  deny  that  some  whom  we  see  against  us  have  caused  us  by  their 
conscientious  action  the  bitterest  disappointment.  You  have  wealth,  you  have  rank, 
you  have  station,  you  have  organisation,  you  have  the  place  of  power.  "What  have  we? 
We  think  that  we  have  the  people's  heart.  "We  believe  and  we  know  that  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  harvest  in  the  future.  As  to  the  people's  heart,  you  may  dispute  it,  and 
dispute  it  with  perfect  sincerity.  Let  that  matter  make  its  own  proof.  As  to  the 
harvest  of  the  future,  I  doubt  if  you  have  so  much  confidence,  and  I  believe  that  there 
is  in  the  heart  of  many  a  man  who  votes  against  us  to-night  a  profound  misgiving, 
approaching  even  to  a  dark  conviction,  that  the  end  will  be  as  we  foresee  it  and  not 
as  you— that  the  ebbing  tide  is  with  you,  and  the  flowing  tide  is  with  us.  Ireland 
stands  at  your  bar,  expectant,  hopeful,  almost  suppliant.  Her  words  are  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  She  asks  a  blessed  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  in  that  oblivion  our 
interest  is  deeper  than  even  hers.  My  right  hon.  friend  [Mr.  Goschen]  asks  us  to-night 
to  abide  by  the  traditions  of  which  we  are  the  heirs.  "What  traditions  ?  By  the  Irish 
traditions  ?  Go  into  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  ransack  the  literature  of  all 
countries,  find,  if  you  can,  a  single  verse,  a  single  book— find,  I  would  almost  saj',  as 
much  as  a  single  newspaper  article,  unless  the  product  of  the  day,  in  which  the  conduct 
of  England  towards  Ireland  is  anywhere  treated  except  with  profound  and  bitter  con- 
demnation. Are  these  the  traditions  by  which  we  are  exhorted  to  stand?  No,  they  are 
a  sad  exception  to  the  glory  of  our  country.  They  are  a  broad  and  black  spot  upon 
the  pages  of  its  history;  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  stand  by  the  traditions  of 
which  we  are  the  heirs  in  aU  matters  except  in  our  relation  to  Ireland,  and  to  make 
our  relation  to  Ireland  conform  to  the  other  traditions  of  our  country.  So  we  treat 
our  traditions,  so  we  hail  the  demand  of  Ireland  for  what  I  may  call  a  blessed  oblivion 
of  the  past.  She  asks  also  a  boon  for  the  future,  and  that  boon  for  the  future,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  will  be  a  boon  to  us  in  respect  of  honour  no  less  than  a  boon 
to  her  in  respect  of  happiness.  Such,  Sir,  is  her  prayer.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  think 
well,  think  wisely,  think,  not  for  the  moment,  but  for  the  years  that  are  to  come,  before 
you  reject  this  Bill." 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down.  In  the  wildest  excitement  the  House  divided, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Government  had  been  defeated  by  a  majority 
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of  30  votes,  229  Liberals  voting  Avith  Mr.  Gladstone,    and   93    against.      On 
the  one  side  313  votes  were  recorded,   on  the  other  3i3. 

Thus  ended  disastrously  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
political  aspirations  of  Ireland.  He  seems  never  to  have  waveied  in 
the  conviction  that  the  course  he  had  adopted  was   the  only   right    one 


J'lwto :  ICUiaU  and  Fry,  Baker  Street.  W. 
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to  adopt.     He  had  no  doubts,   and  into    the    regret  with    which    he    saw 
old  colleagues    leave    him    at    the    parting    of    the    ways    much    pity,   but 
no   misgiving,   entered.     Perha])S    the    most    striking    illus- 
tration   of    his    attitude   may    be    drawn    from     his     own 
portrait     gallery     of      the     leading     Dissentient     Liberals. 
Thus    Lord    Hartington,    "the  very   flower    of    truth    and 
honour,"    was    one    "avIio,   in   obedience  to    his    conscience, 
and   to   his    conscience   alone,   rent   asunder  with   i)ain,   and   perhaps  with 
agony,   ties  to  which    he    had   been    amongst    th(;    most    faithful    of    all 
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adherents."*     Others,     too,    had     fallen    into     error.      There    was     "that 
venerable  patriot  Mr.   Bright,  a  man  whose  services  to  his  country  have 
been    such    that  they  can    never  be  forgotten,   whose  integrity  I  revere, 
whose  characteristics  I  love,   and    who    has    conferred    vipon    his    country 
inestimable  services  which  cannot  be  cancelled  and  cannot  be  forgotten"; 
Mr.    Goschen,    "  a    man    of    very    great    ability,    of    remarkable    keenness 
and    assiduity,    and    of    unquestioned    and    unquestionable    honour " ;    the 
Duke  of  Westminster,   "a  princely  nobleman,  who,  in  every  relation   of 
life,   sets  a  most  noble  example  to  every  rank  of  the  community  in  the 
performance    of    every    description    of    duty " ;     and    last,   but    not    least, 
Mr.   Chamberlain  :   "I  look  with  regard  and  admiration  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's   career    at    Birmingham,   and    I    have    never    for    a  moment    depre- 
ciated the  signal  abilities  of  debate  which,  reared  on  that  comparatively 
narrow    ground,  Mr.   Chamberlain    has    since    developed    in    Parliament." 
At    a    later    date    Mr.    Gladstone    added :     "  I    think,    with    respect    to 
Mr.   Chamberlain,   although    it    is    possible   that   he   may   have   a   certain 
enjoyment    in    the    cushioned    ease    of    that    society    in    which    he    now 
mixes  with  satisfaction,   and  which  exhibits  a  very  just  appreciation   of 
his  remarkable  talents  ;  yet    I    very  much    doubt  whether  Mr.   Chamber- 
lain will  be  able— a  young  man,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  probably  twenty 
or    thirty   years    before    him— to    find   the   means    of   a   comfortable   and 
satisfactory  domicile  among  those  'who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.'"t 
The    Liberal    party  in    the    country    was    in    no    condition    to    face    a 
General  Election,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  assured   by  the  "experts"  that 
the   people    were  with  him.      In  any  case  a  stable  Government  was    im- 
possible    under    existing    conditions ;     and     the    decision    in     favour     of 
an    immediate    appeal   to   the   country  was    right   from   a  national,  how- 
ever   desperate    from    a    party,  standpoint.      The   Election 
Another  General    campaign  was  short  but   sharp.    Mr.   John  Morley  fought 
Election,  1886.     with  the  courage  of  conviction  by  the   side  of   Mr.   Glad- 
stone.   Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  had  been  preaching 
what  Mr.   Gladstone  called  "contingent  sedition"  in  Ulster,  distinguished 
himself    by    the    violence    of    his    denunciations.      Mr.    Parnell    and    his 
followers    tried    to    make    up    by  the    moderation    of   their   language    for 
a    past    which    was    still    unpleasantly    recent.      Mr.    Goschen    and    Lord 
Hartington  were  indefatigable.    But  the  man  who  did  most    damage   to 

*  This  and  the  following  extracts  from  speeches  delivered  in  May  and  June,  1886,  have 
been  collated  by  Mr.  Leech  in  his  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  Told  by  Himself." 

t  Speech  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  London,  July  29th,  1887.  The  moral  certitude  and 
polite  compassion  which  colour  these  portraits  have  been  admirably  set  out  in  a  sketch 
of  the  artist  himself :—"  While  he  was  personally  so  absolutely  modest  and  diffident,  he 
was  '  officially '  entirely  the  reverse.  No  pope,  indeed,  was  ever  more  infallibly  certain 
and  immovable  than  Mr.  Gladstone  when  once  he  had  become  convinced  that  such  or 
such  a  course  was  right  and  true.  It  was  then  '  borne  in  upon  him '  as  a  duty.  As  the 
chosen  and  official  leader,  for  instance,  of  a  free  people,  he  felt  that  he  was  the  appointed 
instrument  of  Heaven,  and  would  act  as  if  ordained  to  an  arch-priesthood  whicli  nothing 
earthly  could  shake.  The  contrast  between  his  personal  modesty  and  his  'officially' 
imperious  certitude  had  one  very  happy  consequence.  He  allowed  those  who  honestly 
differed  from  his  conclusions  to  retain  their  places  in  his  personal  friendship  and  regard 
—even  though  they  politically  resisted  him  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  much  too  great 
to  resent  personally  conscientious  convictions  opposed  to  his  own." — Mr.  James  Knowles 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1898. 
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the  Home  Rvile  cause  was  Mr,  Bright,  whose  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gladstone 
(whom  he  spoke  of  as  havmg  "lost  his  head")  aroused  much  bitterness 
of  feeling.*  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  worked  with  feverish  energy.  His 
Manifesto  was  issued  on  the  14th  June.  On  the  17th  he  left  St.  Pancras 
Station,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  his  eldest  son,  for  Edinburgh,  where 
he  addressed  several  great  meetings.  He  said  that  as  Inkerman  was  the 
soldiers'  battle,  so  was  this  the  people's  Election,  and  he  believed  that 
the  popular  sense  of  justice  would  make  up  for  the  disaffections  in  the 
Liberal  ranks.  The  plans  of  seceding  Liberals  were  halting,  stumbling, 
ever  shifting,  ever  vanishing.  Home  Rule  and  Coercion  were  the  only 
intelligible  alternatives.  At  Manchester,  on  the  25tli,  he  admitted  that 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill  had  been  badly  received,  but  declared  that  it 
was  open  to  review,  reconstruction,  or  even  rejection. +  On  the  28th 
he  alluded  for  the  first  time  to  the  personal  attacks  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  said  that  if  they  could  cut  ovit  of  Lord  Randolph  half 
his  qualities,  with  the  other  half  they  might  make  a  valuable  and 
distinguished  public  servant. 

The  Elections   were    disastrous    to    the    Government,   for    the    majority 
of    30   against    Home    Rule   was    increased    to    one    of    114.      The   Cabinet 
met    on    the    20th    July,    and    resolved    to  resign  at  once. 
Lord  Salisbury,   after  in  vain  offering  the  Premiership  to     Tiie  Government 
Lord  Hartington,   Avas  forced  to  undei'take  the  formation  Resigns, 

of    a    Cabinet    without    tlie  aid    of  the    Liberal  Unionists. 
Lord    Randolph     Churchill     became    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    and 
Leader  of  the  House,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Chief  Secretary. 

Those  who  thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  desert  the  cause  which 
he  had  taken  up,  and  plead  age  as  an  excuse  for  withdrawal  from  the 
struggle,  "were  quickly  undeceived.  On  August  4tli  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley,  the  Liberal  Whip,  that,  though  he  must  seek  immediate 
change  and  repose,  and  relief  from  a  i^ersonal  correspondence  Avhich  had 
mounted  up  to  20,000  letters  yearly,  he  was  nevertheless  w^illing  that 
his  relations  with  the  party  should  continue  as  before.  And,  although 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  off  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Acton  at 
his  seat  in  Bavaria,  he  left  behind  him  a  cai-efully  j^repared  pamphlet 
of  more  than  fifty  pages  in  length,  as  a  vacation  study  for  his  country- 
men—an imi3ortant  contribution,  it  may  be  added,  not  only  to  political 
history,  but  to  Gladstonian  i)sycliology.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Irish 
Question,"  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  (1)  History  of 
an  Idea;  (2)  Lessons  of  the  Election.  The  work  is  dated  "The  Irish 
Avigust  19th,  1880,  and  a  postscript,  added  on  August  Question." 
22nd,  deals  with  the  new  i^rojiosals  of  the  Unionist 
Ministry,  so  far  as  they  affected  Ireland.  "The  History  of  an  Idea" 
recalls  the  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography."  Each  Avas  written'  to  cheek- 
mate  an  attemjot  to  assail  the  cause  in  the  person  of  the  advocate. 
But  there  is  a  contrast  as  well  as  a  jiarallel.  In  the  earlier  jximphlet, 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  a  complete  change  in  opinions  and  conduct — a 
change    which    had    dictated    resignation    "  in    order    to    make    good    my 

*  Mr.  Bright's  description  of  the  proposed  Irish  legislature  as  "  a  vestry  which  will 
be  incessantly  beating  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  striving  to  become  a  Parliament," 
recalls  the  best  expressions  of  his  prime. 

t  The  scheme  ^was  never  revived. 
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title  to  a  new  i)oint  '  of  departure."  But  in  the  case  of  Home  Rule 
"I  have  no  such  change  to  vindicate;  but  only  to  point  out  the 
mode  in  which  my  language  and  conduct,  governed  by  uniformity  of 
principle,  have  simply  followed  the  several  stages  by  which  the  great 
question  of  autonomy  for  Ireland  has  been  brouglxt  to  a  state  of  ripe- 
ness for  practical  legislation." 

But  the  "History  of  an  Idea"  may 
be  dismissed,  for  it  has  already  been 
drawn  upon  in  these  pages.  The 
"  Lesson  of  the  Elections,"  written 
i)nmediately  after  a 
crushing  defeat,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  irrepressible 
optimism,  which  began 
himself,  went  on  to  deceive  others,  and 
often  ended  by  bringing  about  an  other- 
Avise  impossible  result.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  proposition  in  August,  1886,  was 
mild  and  plausible:  "At  the  first 
moment  when  Liberalism  is  again 
united,  it  must  again  become  predomi- 
nant in  Parliament."  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  introductory  truism  "svhich 
helps  the  sceptic   to  accept  the  rest : — 


Mr.  Gladstone's 
Optimism. 


by    deceiving 


W.    H. 


/7'M^,      J.  /;.  /■, 
SMITH    IX    1S86. 


"But  our  anticipations  of  its  real  strength 
in  tlae  future  grow  more  and  more  confident 
wlien  we  consider  how  much  it  is  that 
Toryism,  under  circumstances  of  unprecedented 
advantage,  has  been  able  to  achieve.  It  now  reckons  316  members  of  Parliament. 
That  is  to  say,  as  against  the  rest  of  the  House,  it  is  in  a  minority  of  thirty-eight;  and 
it  is  less  by  nineteen  tlian  the  Liberal  members  returned  to  the  last  Parliament.  It  has 
failed  to  win  from  our  shattered  and  disunited  party  the  same  moderate  amount  of  success 
which  we  obtained  against  it  in  November  last,  when  it  had  the  important  accidental 
advantage  of  the  Irish  vote.  If,  with  that  advantage,  it  Jiardly  touched  the  number  of 
250,  and  if  it  cannot  obtain  a  majority  of  the  House  when  Liberalism  is  divided  against 
itself  in  a  manner  unknown  for  nearly  a  century,  the  inevitable  inference,  not  demonstrable, 
but  very  highly  probable,  seems  to  be  that  Toryism  can  never  by  its  own  resources  win, 
under  the  existing  laws,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  and  until  the 
tendencies  and  temper  of  the  British  nation  shall  have  undergone  some  novel  and  considerable 
change." 

By  October  Mr.  Gladstone  had  returned  to  Hawarden,  and  on  the 
4th  of  that  month,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  some  Irish  deputations, 
he  appealed  very  happily  to  the  historical  works  of  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  and  dAvelt  on  the  curious  circumstance  that  two  of  the 
strongest  op{)onents  to  Home  Rule  had,  as  historians,  said  the  very 
things  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  thought 
that;  as  neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  j^ractised  politician,  nor  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  under  the  burden  of  political  resi^onsi- 
bility,  nor  a  man  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  weigh  closely  the  nature  and 
the  consequences  of  contemplated  measures,  their  countrymen  would  be 
justified  in  preferring  their  historical  dicta  to  their  political  judgment. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  seventy-eighth  birthday,  in  December  of  this  year  (1886) 
was  celebrated  by  the  congratnlations  of  friends  and  admirers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  cheered  by  the  growing  difficulties  of  the 
Conservative  Government,  which  had  so  far  abstained  from  Coercion  lest 
repressive  measures  should  jjut  an  end  to  Liberal  Unionist 
support.  But  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign  "  forced  their  hands.  Coercion  Again, 
At  the  same  time  dissensions  arose  in  the  Cabinet,  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  (folloAved  by  his  tragic  death) 
and  that  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Avhose  intended  democratic  Budget, 
Avith  its  extensive  remissions  of  taxation  and  sweeping  economies,  did 
not  meet  Avitli  the  approval  of  his  Tory  colleagues.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Gosclien,  whose  progress 
to  Conservatism  had  been  very  rapid,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  the  following  March  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  succeeded  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland,  and  the  "  twenty  years  of  resolute 
government"  began  at  last. 

Mr.    Gladstone    started    the  Xew    Year    with    renewed  vigour.      In    the 
Niyieteenth  Century    for  January    he  published    an  article 
in     which     he    criticised     the     pessimism     of     Tennyson's    New^Yeaf,  1887. 
"  Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  years  After,"  and  took  advantage  of 
the  approaching  Jubilee  of    the    Queen    to    congratulate    his    countrymen 
upon     their      moral,      jjolitical,       and 
economic     progress     during      the      last 
half     century ;    and    in    the    February 
aiumber     of    the    same     revicAV,    under 
the  title   "Notes  and    Queries    on    the 
Irish     Demand,"     he     pioduced    many 
telling    arguments    for    the    policy    to 
which    he    had  pledged   the    remainder 
of  his  political  life.     He  reminded  those 
Avho  had  joined   in   the  outcry  against 
American    subscriptions    to    the    Irish 
cause,   of   the  example  Avhich    England 
had  set   by  subscriptions  to  the  cause 
of    freedom    and  nationality   in   Spniu, 
Italy,   Greece   and    I'olantl.      He    asketl 
that    present     methods    of     governing 
Ireland    should  be  tested  by  the  truth 
of  the  following  pro])()sitions  : — 

"First,  that  it  is  governed  at  a  cost  civil 
and  military  which,  if  applied  to  the  Empire 
generally,  not  even  the  Avealth  of  Great 
Britain  conld  sustain.  Next,  that  we  have 
banished  tlie  sons  of  Ireland  wholesale,  in  thi.^ 
-and  in  preceding  generations,  to  other  lands 
kindlier  to  them  than  tlieir  own,  and  the  . 
seed  thus  sown  broadcast    has  grown   up   into 

.so  many  centres  of  adverse  foreign  opinion.  Next,  that  instead  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  populations  of  the  two  islands,  every  man  on  this  side  the  water  is  discontented 
with  the  present  relations,  while  Ireland  regards  them  with  a  sentiment  for  which  simple 

discontent  is  too  weak  a  word And,  lastly,  that  by  blocking  the  way  witli  Irish  business 

"WC   have   ellectually    hindered  the  progress    of    British    legislation,    and    have   now,    while 
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saddling  our  Parliament  with  intolerable  labours,  fallen  into  arrears,  which  are  also  felt 
to  be  intolerable." 

Finally,  what  were  the  compensations  for  governing  Ireland  against  her 
will?  Were  discontent,  discredit,  and  waste,  commodities  so  precious 
that  the  people  of  England  should  continue  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
to  retain  them? — 

"Is  there  not  a  real  problem  before  us,  and  will  not  the  political  genius  of  this  nation, 
which  in  every  other  quarter  has,  by  the  removal  of  discontent,  strengthened  and  not 
relaxed  the  bonds  of  empire,  show  the  world,  in  the  only  case  that  still  remains  unprovided 
for,  that  by  carefully  acting  on  the  same  principles  in  appropriate  form  we  may  be  enabled 
to  bring  about  the  same  beneficent  results?" 

These  last  words  Avere  no  doubt  intended  to  indicate  such  a  readi- 
ness to  compromise  and  conciliation  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  management. 
Attsmpts  at  Com-  Indeed,  the  times  seemed  to  be  fast  ripening  for  a  re- 
promise,  1887.  union  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  resignation  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  removed  from  the  Government 
by  far  the  most  democratic  of  its  members.  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self suggested  that,  since  Unionist  Radicals  and  Home  Rulers  were  agreed 
on  everything  except  Ireland,  and  on  three  points  out  of  four  in  Ireland, 
they  might  well  confer  as  to  whether  the  one  point  of  difference 
must  remain  essential.  "I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  "that  sitting  round 
a  table,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation, 
almost  any  three  men,  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  they  may 
hold  opposite  views  upon  another  branch  of  the  qiiestion,  would  yet 
be  able  to  arrange  some  scheme."  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  from  Ha  warden 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham 
Tvas  an  important  fact  of  which  due  account  ought  to  be  taken,  and 
•added  that  he  thought,  "  if  handled  on  all  sides  in  a  proper  spirit,  it 
ouglit  to  lead  to  what  I  may  term  a  modtis  vivendi  in  the  Liberal 
party,"  or  at  least  ''reduce  to  a  minimum  the  divergencies  of  opinion 
upon  the  Irish  Question  in  its  several  parts  and  branches." 

Thus  came  about  the  famous  Round  Table  Conference  which,  meeting 
in  Su'  William   Harcourt's  house,    w^as  presided    over  by    Lord    Herschell 
and  attended  by  Sir  William  Harcoui-t,  Mr.  John   Morley, 
The  Round  Table     Mr.    Chamberlain,   and    Sir  George  Trevelyan.      When  the 
Conference,  1887.     conference    separated    on    February    14th    there    was    left 
ujjon    Sir  George    Trevelyan's    mind   "no    doubt    whatever 
that  reunion  of  the  jDarty  was  thoroughly  attainable."     But  these  hopes 
were   speedily  dashed  by  an  article  published  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
Baptist;  and    from   this   time   the   breach  steadily  widened   until,    in    the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  member  for  Birmingham  plainly  told  his  con- 
stituents that  Ireland  (ripe  for  a  National  Council  in  1885)  was  not  ripe  foi' 
Home  Rule ;  that  Home  Rule  must  be  postponed  to  the  disestablishment 
of    the   Church   in  Wales,   Scotland,   and  England   successively ;   and  that 
precedence  must    also   be    given  to    local    government   for 
The  Cause        Great  Britain  and  to  statutory  provision  for  the  safety  of 
Prosparing.        life  at  sea.     By  this  time  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment   was    putting    a    severe    strain    upon    the    Liberalisni 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and   the  bye-elections   were  beginning  to   show 
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that  Home  Rule  was  steadily  growing  in  favour.      Mr.  Balfour's   "  Jubilee 

Coercion  Act,"  although  coupled  with  a  Land  Act  admitting    leaseholders 

to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881,  met  with  strenuous  opposition  early  in 

1887.    "In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  eloquent 

speech    on    the    Second    Reading  of   the  Bill,    "  those  who    protesting  against 

contemplate  acts  of  violence,  those  to  whom  the  ideas  of  Coercion. 

the    dagger    and    dynamite    are    familiar,    will    look    with 

satisfaction  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Government."      Tlie  prospect  of  the 

attainment  of  a  reformed  government  by  constitutional  means  had  almost 

weaned  the  Irish  people  from  methods  of  violence : 

"This  Bill  tends  to  drive  them  back  into  the  arms  of  those  who  would  incite  them 
to  crime ;  it  tends  again  to  induce  that  temporary  indulgence  in  crime  which  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  indulgence  in  oppression.  I  will  have  no  part  in  raisins; 
this  cup  to  the  lips  of  Ireland.  It  must  be  offered  to  her  by  other  hands.  To  me  it 
will  be  honour  and  happiness  enough  should  I  be  permitted  the  smaUest  share  in  dashing 
it  to  the  ground." 

A  painful  chapter  in  the  history  of  journalism  wa.?  opened  on  the 
18tli  of  April,  just  before  the  division  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  new 
Coercion  Bill,  by  the  reproduction  in  the  Times  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  one  of  The  Forged 
his  siipporters  immediately  after  the  Phoenix  Park  Letter,  1887. 
murders,  "  Though  I  regret  the  accident  of  Lord  F. 
Cavendish's  death,  I  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke  got  no  more 
than  his  deserts,"  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  sentence  from  the  first 
hoax  in  the  "Parnellism  and  Crime"  series.  The  letter  was  at  once 
denounced  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  "a  villainous  and  barefaced  forgery";  it  was 
a  desperate  weapon,  and  its  employment  by  the  Unionists  is  the  measure 
of  the  blind  terror  with  which  they  contemplated  what  Lord  Salisbury 
called  "  the  Irish  nightmare."  The  Government  refused  either  to  treat 
the  letter  and  the  articles  "svhich  followed  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  or  to 
accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  for  a  Select  Coiumittee.  In  declining  to 
be  driven  to  the  Law  Courts,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  followed  the 
example  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who  had  refused  to  accept  the  onus  of  disj^roving 
personal  statements  made  against  him  in  the  Times,  and  had  scorned 
any  other  Court  of  Appeal  than  that  of  public  opinion.*  The  immediate 
efi^'ect  of  these  "disclosures"  was  to  embitter  to  a  degree  unknown  for 
many  years  the  relations  between  i^olitieal  parties.  In  the  House  the 
struggle  against  Coercion  Avas  carried  on  by  the  Irish  members  "with 
passionate  persistence,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  Crimes  Bill  was  not  passed  until 
July.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  constantly  on  his  feet  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  the  sphere  of  his  most  interesting  speeches  lay  outside  the  House : 
he  had  unlimited  confidence  in  his  power  to  reclaim  the  coiintry. 

"From  the  very  first,  in  this  question,  and  many  other  questions  of  the  greatest 
importance,  resting  upon  broad  principles  and  upon  simple  appeals  to  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  conscience,  my  confidence  is  reposed  mainly  in  the  people.  I  do  not 
undervalue  education  and  study,  and  leisure  and  experience,  and  all  those  advantages 
which  many  of  us  possess ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Schnadhorst  thinks,  that  this  approxi- 
mation is  going  on  amongst  the  masses  of  the  Liberal  party— and  T  may  say  that  I  have 

*  Cf.  speech  by  Mr.  John  Morley  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club,  May 
14th,  1887. 
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snticli    evidence    reaching"   me  from  day  to  day   that    that  is  the  case— so  far  from  being 
alarmed  at  such  a  state  of  things,  I  rejoice." 

The  most  striking  feature  in  his  political  orations  during  the  summer 
and    autumn    of    1887    is    the    logical    development    which    he    began    to 


A    SKETCH    IN    THE    HOUSE    IN    1S8S. 


admit    to    the    principle     of    Home    Rule.       Sympathy    with    nationality, 

'whether    abroad    or    at     home,     ^vas    indeed   one    of   the    most    marked 

characteristics  of  his   mind.     The  need  for  the  devolution 

Nationality  and    of  Parliamentary   business    had,   as    Ave   have   shown,   been 

Devolution.        seen   and  appreciated   by  him   for   many  years.      And  now, 

when  these  developments  came  crowding  into  the  region  of 

practical  politics,  the    Grand  Master  of  the  arts  of  political  management 

received  them  with  impressive  sympathy  and  ranged  them  in  a  formidable 
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phalanx  to  support  but  not  to  precede  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  The 
Tories  were  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  what  they  called  "separatist" 
proposals ;  but  the  most  annoying  part  of  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  way 
of  introducing  such  a  measure  as  Welsh  Disestablishment,  under  cover 
of  the  patronage  of  some  Liberal  Unionist  leader.  A  tremendous  speech 
at  Swansea  on  June  6tli  affords  an  admirable  specimen  of  this  art : — 

"The  people  of  Wales  may  make  mistakes  in  judging  of  their  own  interests,  but 
they  are  more  likely  to  judge  well  of  their  own  interests  than  the  people  in  England, 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  them.  That  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the 
case  in  Wales.  You  are  very  anxious,  many  of  you,  most  of  those  I  am  addressing, 
regarding  what  is  called  the  question  of  Disestablishment.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  had 
a  !mnd  in  a  piece  of  Disestablishment  myself,  and  I  am  going  to  be  very  stinted  and 
jejune  indeed  on  this  subject  with  you.  I  am  going  to  allude  to  what  I  call  the 
Hartingtonian  principle.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  what  that  is.  I  will  tell  you.  When 
Lord  Hartington  was  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  time  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Ministry  he  went  into  Scotland,  and  went  there,  I  presume  to  think,  for  a  more  useful 
purpose  than  he  has  gone  there  for  once  or  twice  recently.  Lord  Hartington  was  asked 
about  Disestablishment  in  Scotland,  and  said  that  the  question  whether  there  should 
continue  to  be  an  Established  Church  in  Scotland  ought  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
views  of  the  Scotch.  That  is  what  I  call  the  Hartingtonian  principle,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
Hartingtonian  in  the  adoption  of  that  principle,  whether  it  be  England  or  Scotland,  or 
whether  it  be  Wales." 

The  speech  from  which  these  words  are  taken  was  delivered  to  a  vast 
gathering    in   the  grounds    of    Singleton    Abbey,    the    Swansea    residence 
of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  (afterwards  Lord  Swansea),  with  whom 
Mr.    Gladstone   was   staying.     The  day   was  observed  as  a     a  Demonstration 
general  holiday  in  the  district,  and  the  collieries  and  other      ^  Wales,  1887. 
works  were  closed.  In  compliance  with  a  wish,  Mr.  Gladstone 
consented  to  receive  members   of  Liberal  Associations   from  all    jDarts   of 
the  Principality,   and    sixty   special  trains   "were  provided    for  those  who 
desired    to  be    present  at   the    demonstration.      Deputations    also  arrived 
from  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  in  all  sixty-two  addresses  were  presented. 
An  immense  procession,  wearing  green  and   white  rosettes,  and  carrying 
banners,    walked,    six    deep,    to    Singleton,    and    occuijied    four    hours    in 
the  march  past    the  platform  on   which  Mr.    Gladstone    sat  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  and  distinguished  company.      It  is  not   possible  to  summarise 
his  speeches    during   this  visit,  though  they   are   of  extraordinary  vigovir 
and  interest.      But    his  main  ]Droposition   was  this :    "  It  is  a   recognition 
of    all    the    distinctive    qualities    and    the    separate    parts    of    the    great 
countries    which    constitutes    a    true    test    of    union,    and   to    attempt    to 
centralise  them  by  destroying  those    local  peculiarities  is  the    shallowest 
philosophy  and  the  worst  possible  of  all  practical  blunders." 

When,  on  the  following  morning  (Sunday),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
attended  service  in  a  neighbouring  church,  the  Vicar  of  Swansea— unless 
the  Times  reporter  be  in  error — "ijreached  a  remarkable  sermon  from  the 
words,  '  Let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.'  At  great  length 
and  with  much  eloqvience  the  vicar  made  out  a  case  against  Disestablish- 
ment, showing  the  great  activity  of  the  Church  during  recent  years  in 
Wales,  and  the  large  provision  made  year  by  year  for  the  sijiritual 
t'equirements  of  the  population,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  arguments 
for  Disestablishment." 

In    the    recess    Mr.     Balfour's    Irish    policy    was     discredited    by    the 
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conduct    of    the    Royal  Irish    Constabulary    at    Mitchelstown,    when    two 
persons  were  killed  and   several  others  injured    by  the   firing   of   an   un- 
necessary volley.     Henceforth  "Remember  Mitch elsto Avn  !  " 
"Rememiaer       Avas  a  jaopular  watchword  on  Liberal   jjlatforms,   and   Mr. 
Mitchelstown!"     Gladstone    harped    upon    the    subject    of    police    atrocities 
with   an    iteration    that   was    often   wearisome   and    some- 
times extravagant.* 

But  redundance  is  not  always  superfluity,  and  in  large  things  cultured 
criticism  is  generally  wrong.     Like  O'Connell,    Gladstone  had  a  true  con- 
ception of  what  a  great  teacher  ought  to  be,  and  just  as 
Iteration's         many    admirers    thought     that    O'Connell     overdosed    his 
Usdiul  Aid.        coimtrymen     with      "  First     flower     of     the    earth "     and 
"hereditary  bondsmen,"  so  did  fastidious  Liberals    weary 
of  the  Home  Rule  watchwords.     Indeed,   there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that    Mr.   Gladstones    repetition  was    conscious    and   intentional;    for 
in    the    small    edition    of    O'Rourke's    Life    of    O'Connell,    which    he    has 
marked    and    indexed, t    a    special    reference  is    made    under  the  heading 
"iteration"   to  page  272,  where  a  pencil  line  is  drawn  along  the  following 
quotation  from  a  speech   of    the    Liberator's    at    the    Repeal    Association 
in  1846  :— 

"I  have  often  said,  and  repeated  it  over  and  over  ap;ain,  that  I  had  found  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  in  politics  to  enunciate  a  new^  proposition  one,  or  two  times,  or  three  times. 
I  continue  to  repeat  it  until  it  comes  back  like  an  echo  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country:  then  I  know  it  is  understood,  and  I  leave  it  to  its  fate." 

A  curious  scene  took  place  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Federation  at  Nottingham  on  the  18th  of  October.  Mischief-makers  had 
spread  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to  resign  the  leadership, 
and,  when  his  arrival  was  delayed,  the  delegates  began  to  call  out,  some 
for  "Morley"  and  some  for  "Harcourt";  but  the  roars  of  applause 
with  which  Mr.  Morley's  declaration,  "There  is  no 
"There  is  vacancy!"  Avas  received  are    still    remembered    as  a  spon- 

No  Vacancy  1"      taneous    and    irrefutable    testimonial    to    Mr.    Gladstone's 
unapproachable  ascendancy.    The  occasion  is  also  memor- 
able for  a  speech  in  which  Mr.   Asquith  made  his  mark  :— 

"Speaking  as  a  very  humble  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  unable  to  bind 
anybody  but  himself,  he  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  limits  of  reasonable 
and  practicable  concessions  had  been  reached.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  do  what  they 
could  to  recover  the  lost  sheep,  but  they  might  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  capitulation 
of  Birmingham.  He  was  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  presence  at  their  head  was  worth  a  hundred  battalions.  To  the 
youngest  it  was  an  inspiration,  and  to  the  oldest  it  was  an  example.  To  one  and  all 
it  was  a  living  lesson  of  devotion,  hopefulness,  and  vitality.  Let  them  rejoice  that  one 
survivor  of  the  heroic  age  of  English  politics  had  entered  on  the  last  struggle  of  a  life 
spent  on  the  battle-fields  of  freedom;  and  let  them,  lesser  men  of  a  later  day,  be  proud 
that  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  under  such  omens,  they  were  permitted  to  obey  his 
summons  and  to  follow  where  he  led." 

Mr.    Gladstone's   aggressive    vitality   was   spreading   dismay    among   his 
enemies   and  Avonder   among  his  friends.     It   Avas   mainly    due,    no   doubt, 

*  There  was  also  the  unfortunate  instance  of  Colonel  Dopping. 

t  I  believe  in  the  year  1888,  in  connection  with  the  very  interesting  essay  on  O'Connell  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  January,  1889. 
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MKMENTOES    OF    MK.    AND     MRS.    GLADSTONES    OOLDEN    WEDDING,    JULY    2.5th,    1889. 

1.— Coinmoiiioration  Porcl)  niUlcd  tf>  main  entrance  of  Hawnnlen  Castle.  2  ami  il.— Golden  Wedding  Presents  (Photos: 
nohiiison  and  Tlmmpson,  Liirrpool).  8  and  ;').— Portraits  taken  on  the  Golden  Wedding  Pay  (Photos:  Jiarraiiri.'!,  Lim., 
(h-f,<,-d  Strcrt.  W.).  4.— First  pa-e  of  Allium  iiresented  by  the  National  Liberal  Club.  ".-Conimemoratioii  Drinking 
Fountain  erected  in  Hawarden  ^'illage. 
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to  the  attention  wliicli  he  paid  to  his  trusted  friend  and  physician,  Sir 
Anilvew  Clark,  by  whose  advice  he  judiciously  varied  his  labours  and 
interspersed  them  with  intervals  of  repose  and  relaxation, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Dollis  Hill,  often  lent  him  by  his  friends  Lord  and  Lady 
Renews  v..:-.  Youth.  Aberdeen,  was  a  favourite  T'esort ;  and  there  many  de- 
lightful gatherli^c?  werf  adorned  by  his  presence  and 
charmed  by  his  conversation.  There,  too,  many  articles  were  planned  and 
■written  for  the  magazines,  a  learned  and  speculative  leisure  dividing  itself 
between  the  attractions  of  archaeology,  theology,  and  that  newer  but 
equally  uncertain  science  of  political  meteorology  which  owed  its  rise 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  its  fall  to  the  perversity  of 
fate.*  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
interdict  which  "smart"  society  tried  for  a  time  to  impose  upon  Home 
Rule  politicians,  and  even  he  experienced  some  unpleasantnesses.  But 
he  bore  it  all  -with  good  humour,  and  quite  enjoyed  the  polite  fiction 
that  Home  Rule  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Elections  of  1886.  On  one 
occasion  he  told  how  in  the  month  of  July,  1887,  he  met  a  lady,  "a  very 
kind  friend,  but  who  has  the  misfortune  of  being  a  strong  Tory. 
We  were  talking  over  the  recent  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
Carlton  Club.  This  lady  was  very  much  annoyed  that  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  exhibited  great  fear  of  a  dissolution.  I  said,  'Well,  it  is 
very  unreasonable  indeed  that  he  of  all  people  in  the  world  should  dread 
a  dissolution.  Does  not  everybody  know '—presuming  to  speak  of  myself 
as  a  symbol  of  the  party— 'is  it  not  an  established  fact  that  at  the 
General  Election  twelve  months  ago  I  was  extinguished?'  She  said  to 
me  with  considerable  readiness,  '  Yes  ;  but  you  are  popping  up  again,' " 

But  to  tell  how  Mr.  Gladstone  "popped  up,"  to  give  a  bare  record  of 
his  itineraries  or  a  concise  abstract  of  his  speeches  in  these  years  of  Liberal 
revival  would  as  certainly  outrun  the  limits  of  the  chapter  as  the  patience 
of  its  reader.    There  was  a  campaign  in  the  Midlands  in  the  autumn  of 
1888.    It  was    opened  by  an   immense  meeting    in  Bingley 
An  Autumn        Hall ;    and    so    great    was    the    enthusiasm     that     many 
Campaign,  1888.    Liberals    thought  Birmingham  had    been    reconverted.     In 
the    midsummer    of   the    following  year    came   a   tour   in 
the  West  of  England,   one  incident   of   which   may   be    related,    since   it 
will    illustrate   the   general    principle    that    it   was   unsafe 
An  Impromptu     for  Pressmen  to  lose  sight  of    Mr.  Gladstone.     One  sunny 
SpeecJi,  1889.      day,  being   free  from  political  engagements,    he  was  per- 
suaded to  drive  from  Bodmin  to  Tintagel  Castle,  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles.     On  arriving  at  Tintagel,  he  was  taken  roimd  the 
interesting    old    ruin,  and  then  down  to  the  sea.     A   few   persons    who, 
themselves  out  of  sight,  were  watching  him  from   above  raised  a  cheer 
which  echoed  from  rock  to  rock  of  the  cave.    No  good-natirred  greeting 
was  ever   heard   unacknowledged   by  Mr.   Gladstone.      He    gravely    lifted 
his  hat  and  bowed  to  his  unseen  admirers.      When   he   returned  to  the 
village  the   inhabitants  had  their  congratulatory  address  duly  drawn  up. 
A  few   words    of   thanks    could  not,   of   course,    be  withheld,  and  a  few 
words  grew  by  accretion  into  a  newspaper  column  about  the  morning's 

*  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  articles  on  electoral  facts  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  p  September, 
1887,  December,   1889,   and  September,   1891. 
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news.  "I  also,"  wrote  a  veteran  reporter,  recalling  the  incident  long 
afterwards,  "  had  taken  a  fancy  that  Tintagel  Castle  would  interest  me 
on  this  particular  afternoon,  and  therefore  happened,  pencil  and  note- 
book in  hand,  to  find  myself  at  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  elbow  when 
he  was  discoursing  to  the  open-mouthed  and  entranced  country  people 
at  this  far-off  spot.  Whatever  it  may  be  now,  Tintagel  was  not  then 
blessed  with  a  telegraph  wire,  and  there  was  no  train  ;  but  the  owner 
of  a  fast  trotter,  determined  that  the  world  should  next  morning  know 
how  greatly  his  native  village  had  been  favoured,  had  his  nag  between 
the  shafts  of  a  gig  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  finished 
perorating ;  and  the  speech  and  the  driver  and  I  accomplished  the 
journey  together  to  Bodmin  in  record  time  before  the  post  office  there 
had  closed  its  doors." 

On  the  25th  July  in  this  year  (1889)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  celebrated 
a  golden  wedding  which  "was  gladdened  by  the  loving  presence  of 
family  and  friends  and  the  innumerable  benedictions  of  well-wishers  at 
a  distance." 

On  the  16th  May,   1890,  the    Liberal  leader  began  a  campaign  in  East 
Anglia,  and  this  was    followed    at  the  end  of  the  month  by  a  series  of 
speeches  in  Scotland.    Mr.    Gladstone  spoke  of  the  period 
of   danger    through    which    Free    Trade  was    passing,    and      in  East  Anglia 
of  "  the  dreadful  militarism  which  lay  like  ah  incubus  or  ^^^  Scotland,  I89a 
a    vampire    on    Europe."      There    Avere    many    "apprehen- 
sions" as  to  his  revolutionary  tendencies.    But   the  analysts    and  expert 
witnesses  who  pretended  to  divine  them  were  confounded  when  on  the 
1st  July  in  this  year  (1890)   he  made  a  severe  attack  upon  the  Government 
for  submitting   to  Parliament  the  treaty,  or  convention,   by  which  Lord 
Salisbury  had  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany.    He  thought   it  a  constitu- 
tional novelty,   and  denounced  it  as  a  dangerous  precedent,    diminishing 
the    responsibilities    of   Ministers    and    impairing    a   valuable    prerogative 
of  the  Crown. 

Meanwhile  the  popularity  of  Home  Rule  was  still  increasing.  Indeed, 
in  1887  and  the  two  following  years,  the  Liberal  party,  vmder  Mr. 
Gladstone's  leadershiij,  was  making  good  its  losses  Tvith  astonishing 
rapidity.  New  men  appeared  to  fill  the  gajis.  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  came  to  the  front  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Asquith.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  had  returned  to  the  friends  whom  he 
had  left  with  so  much  reluctance.  Liberals  were  becoming  acclimatised 
to  Home  Rule.  The  gains  at  the  bye-elections  were 
constant  and  sensational.  The  Parnell  Commission  Act,  Omens,  of  Victory, 
which  was  intended  to  blast  a  cause  by  ruining  its 
advocates,  had  ended  in  the  spring  of  1889  in  the  exposure  of  Pigott; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  popular  judgment  endorsed  the  claim  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  behalf 
of  his  client:  "This  inquiry,  intended  as  a  curse,  has  proved  a  blessing. 
Designed,  prominently  designed,  to  ruin  one  man,  it  has  been  his 
vindication."  Bright  indeed  were  the  prospects  of  Home  Rule  when 
the  century  entered  upon  its  ninetieth  and  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  his 
eighty-first  year.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1890  these  fair  prospects 
were  clouded.  The  case  of  O'Shea  v.  O'Sliea  and  Parnell  came  before 
the    Courts ;    and    in    November    the    jury   found  that    Mr.    Parnell    had 
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committed  adultery.  "Unscatlied  by  the  lance  of  the  enemy,"  he  had 
fallen  a   victim,   like  the  dark  hero  of    romance,  "  to  the  violence  of  his 

own    contending    passions."      Popular  opinion,    which    had 

A  Black  Cloud,     eagerly  welcomed  an  incomplete  Parliamentary  whitewash, 

1890.  felt  that  the  new  stain  was  indelible    and    unpardonable. 

Most  of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  recognised,  though  tardily, 
that  the  only  hope  for  their  cause  "vvas  to  throw  over  the  leader  "v^dlose 
strategy  and  indomitable  perseverance  had  brought  them  so  near  to 
victory.  But  the  man  who  had  courted  and  won  dishonour  would  not 
resign  the  remnants  of  his  power ;  and  had  not  death  come  to 
the  rescue,  the  cause  to  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  had  devoted  his  last 
years  Avould  have  been  denied  even  its  ineffectvial  triumph.  On 
March  17th,  1891,  in  a  speech  at  Hastings,  he  described  what  happened : — 

"The  Liberals  of  the  country  looked  forward  to  the  coining  crisis.  They  said  'We 
are  looking  for  a  majority  in  the  next  Parliament ;  that  majority,  obtained  by  Liberal 
agency  in  this  country,  will  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  That  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
if  there  had  been  no  disclosures  in  the  Divorce  Court,  would  have  been  the  means  of 
making  Mr.  Parnell  the  constitutional  ruler  of  Ireland.  The  battle  comes  to  issue,  and 
we  have  to  decide  whether  we  still,  after  these  disclosures,  will  place  the  constitutional 
leadership  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell.  We  will  not  do  it.'  I  had  not  to 
consider  in  what  condition  as  a  party  they  would  give  their  votes  and  devote  their 
efforts.  My  duty  was  a  much  simpler  one.  I  was  merely  the  reporter  of  the  general 
conviction  of  the  party.*  I  never  doubted  that  that  was  the  conviction  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  of  the  soundest  and  best  parts  of  the  party.  We  were  ready  to  face  defeat, 
exclusion,  political  misfortune,  but  to  create  constitutional  leadei'ship  in  Ireland  under 
such  guidance  the  Liberal  party  were  not  prepared.  What  happened  next?  According 
to  our  understanding,  we  expected  the  Irish  party  would  have  met  together  and  would 
have  voted  as  to  who  was  to  be  their  leader.  I  should  have  thought  if  there  Avas  one  thing 
more  absolutely  in  the  nature  of  a  party  than  another,  it  was  the  choice  of  a  leader.  A 
political  party  not  authorised  to  choose  its  leader  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  However, 
a  dispute  arose ;  a  different  view  was  taken  by  the  minority  of  the  party,  while  the 
majority  of  the  party  steadily  and  finally  decided  that  ]VIi'.  Parnell  should  not  be  leader 
of  the  Irish  party." 

From  this  time  Home   Rule  for  Ireland  Tv^as  only  kept  in  its  place  of 
honour  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  influence.    On  the  1st  of  October,  1891, 
he  gave  his   blessing  to  the  Newcastle  programme,  which 
The  Newcastle      included     Local     Option,    Payment     of     Members,     Parish 
Programme,  1891.    Coimcils,    Reform    of    the    Land     Laws     and    Church    Dis- 
establishment   in    Wales    and    Scotland.      But    he   refused 
to  yield  to  the  Socialistic  agitation  for  an  indiscriminate  statutory  eight 
hours    day,    and   in    the   last    session  of    Parliament  helped  to  throw  out 
the    Second    Reading   of    a    Female    Franchise    Bill,    for    which    the    new 
^'Conservative"  leader,   Mr.   Arthur  Balfour,  had  declared  himself.     Lord 
Salisbury  dissolved  Parliament  in  the  midsummer  of  1892, 
Parliament         relying  vipon  the  divisions    among    Irish    Nationalists   and 
Dissolved,  1892.      upon  an  agitation  which  was  being  got  up  among  the  loyal 
Protestants    of    Ulster    in    order    to   shake  Mr.   Gladstone's 

Nonconformist  supporters.  „    „_    -r^ 

F.  W.  Hirst. 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  John  Morley  on  November  24t.h, 
1890,  intimating  that  if  Mr.  Parnell  remained  the  Irish  leader,  he  himself  would  have  to 
retire.  Read  at  one  of  the  stormy  meetings  in  Committee  Room  No.  15,  it  put  an  end  to 
Mr.  ParnelFs  leadership. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    FOURTH    PREMIERSHIP    AND 
FINAL    RETIREMENT,   1892-1897. 

The  Last  Election  Address— A  Home  Rule  Majority— Turning  out  the  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment—The New  Cabinet— Uganda— Depression  of  Trade  and  Agricultui-e— The  New 
Home  Rule  Bill— The  Third  Reading  Carried— Bimetallism — Egypt— Home  Rule 
in  the  Lords— The  Autumn  Session — Resignation  Rumours— The  Last  Speech  in 
the  House  —  A  Farewell  to  Parliamentary  Life  —  Welsh  Disestablishment— Literary 
Pursuits— Armenia  and  Crete— The  Question  Summed  Up. 

ON  June  24th,  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  his  last  election  address  to  his 
Midlothian  constituents.      The  address  contained  none   of  the   details 
of  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  promised  a  speech  "on  the 
outlines  of  the   proposal  for  which  the  Liberal  party  has     a  Last  Election 
unitedly  contended  for  the  last  six  years,"  and  attributed      Address,  i892. 
the  present  tranquillity  of  Ireland  to  her  expectation  of  a 
"  frank  concession  of  Home  Rule,  sheltered  by  Imperial  supremacy."    For 
Scotland  and  Wales  "the  public  sense  had  conscientiously  declared  itself 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  respective  religious  Establishments."    Mr. 
Gladstone  favoured  the  establishment  of  representative  licensing  authorities, 
and  of  a  single  system  of  registration.    After  a  declaration   in  favour  of 
the    principle   of    "  one    man    one  vote,"  *    and    a    promise  to  discuss   the 
question  of  a  further  limitation   of    the   hours  of    labour,   the   manifesto 
wound  up  as  follows  : — 

"  Li  this,  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  political  life,  I  necessarily  feel  that  this  must  surely  be 
the  last  General  Election  at  which  I  can  expect  to  solicit  your  suffrages,  and  that  now  but 
a  small  and  special  share  can  belong  to  me  in  the  work  I  am  endeavouring  to  sketch  out. 
It  is,  then,  an  appropriate  occasion  for  assuring  you  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
confidence  which  has  been  heretofore  accorded  to  me  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
your  number,  and  which  I  humbly  trust  I  have  not  forfeited.  And  even  now,  closely 
circumscribed  as  is  the  space  before  me,  I  trust  that  if  your  minds  have  not  changed 
concerning  me,  I  may  still,  through  the  bounty  of  the  Almighty,  be  permitted  to  render  you 
for  a  while  imperfect  but  devoted  service." 

Under  Gladstoniau  leadership  Home  Rule  still  held  a  first  place  ;   and 
Mr.   Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  equally  ardent,  insisting  upon 
"the  terrible  importance"  of  an  Election  which  woiild  turn  entirely  upon 
"  Separation."    Mr.  Gladstone's  task  was  extraordinarily  difficult.    A  sudden 
contagion  of   Collectivism  had  infected   many  of  the  best 
workers    in    the    party.       His   attempt    to    reconcile    sym-       concihatin? 
l)athy   with  the  ends  and  disagreement    with    the    means        Coiiectivists. 
of    Socialism,  though  ingenious,  has    no  permanent  value; 
but  the  verbal   artifice  which  lubricated  the  Eight  Hours  crisis  is  worthy 
of  quotation  : — 

"I  do  not  presume  to  give  you  a  positive  opinion;  all  I  can  say  is  what  1  think.  Until 
universal  unanimity  prevails,  and  if  there  are  cases  where  local  unanimity  exists,  I  should 

*  He  also  argued  strongly  (at  Gorebridge,  July  4tli)  for  State  payment  of  election  expenses. 
2t 
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be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  principle  of  local  option  made  available,  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  violent  interference  with  the  individual  freedom  of  bodies  of  men  that  are 
unwilling  to  give  it  up,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  give  free  scope  to  the  honourable  and 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  niiners  of  a  district  like  this,  who  value  the  eight  hours  day 
for  high  social  and  moral  purposes,  and  who  are  unanimous  in  their  desu'e  to  attain  it." 

There  is  the  old  note  of  high  statesmanship  in  his  reply  to  "Unionist" 
arguments:    "Have  we  not,  scattered  over  the  world,  a  number  of  States, 
colonial    in    their    origin,    but    which    noAv  have    in    more 
The  Argument  from  than  one   case  swollen  to  national  dimensions  ?     Is  it  not 
the  Colonies.        true  that  every  one  of  these  is  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of   Parliament  ?     And  I  want  to  know  whether  you  con- 
sider that    that  supremacy  is  or  is  not    a  shadow    or    a   fiction  ? "    Here 
again  is  an  impressive  criticism  of  oligarchic  pretensions  :— 

"You  are  told  that  education  and  enlightenment,   that  leisure,  that  high  station,  that 

political    experience,    are    arrayed    in    the     opposing    camip,  and  I   am 

sorry  to    say  that   to  a  large   extent   I   cannot   deny   it.      But,   gentle- 

e      asses.        men,   though  I  cannot  deny  it,  I  painfully  reflect   that  in  almost  every 

one,  if  not  in  every  one,  of  the  great  political  controversies  of  the  last 

fifty  years,  whether  they  affected  the  franchise,  whether  they  affected  commerce,  whether 

they  affected   religion,    whether  they  affected  the  bad  and  abominable  question  of  slavery, 

or  whatever  subject  they    touched,   these  leisured  classes,  these  educated    classes,   these 

wealthy  classes,  these  titled  classes,  have  been  in  the  wrong."  * 

Tlie  result  of  the  General  Election  of  1892  Avas  to  convert  the  Unionist 
majority,    reduced   by   bye-elections    from    116  to   66,   into    a    Home    Rule 
majority     of     40.       It    was    a     bitter    disappointment    to 
A  Home  Rule      Mr.    Gladstone,     who    (making    too    little     allowance     for 
Majority,  1892.     the     effect     of    Irish    dissensions    upon    English    electors) 
had    confidently    calculated    on    a    majority    large  enough 
to    overawe   the   House  of  Lords.     His  own  majority  in  Midlothian  sank 
to  690.      Lord  Salisbury    did  not  follow  the  recent  precedents  of   resign- 
ing   before    Parliament   assembled,    on    the    4th   of  Augvist.      The  Queen's 
Speech    was    very  short ;    and    in    the     opinion    of    Liberals    it    required 
the  insertion    of    another    sentence.      "  It  is   her  Majesty's  hope,"  so  ran 
the  concluding  words  of  the  official  Speech,    "  that  you  will  continue  to 
advance    in    the    path    of    usefulness    and    beneficent     legislation     which 
has  been    so   judiciously    followed    in  previous    Sessions."    "We    feel    it, 
however,"     added    the     Opposition,    in  the    Amendment    moved    by    Mr. 
Asquith,     "to    be    our  duty,    humbly    to    submit    to    your 
Turning  out      Majesty  that  it   is  essential    that  your  Majesty's    Govern- 
Govermnentf      ment    should    possess    the    confidence    of    this  House    and 
of    the    country,    and    respectfully    to    represent    to    your 
Majesty    that   that    confidence  is  not  reposed   in    your  present  advisers." 
Mr.  Asquith's   amendment  was  "sujpported  by    both   Mr.   Justin  McCarthy 
and    Mr.   John  Redmond,  who  led  the  larger  and   the    smaller    section   of 
Irish  Home  Rulers ;  but   both  demanded  pledges  that  Home    Rule  should 
be  the  first  claim  on  the  new  Government. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances  all  the  arts  of  Parliamentary 
management  and  persuasion  were  required.  Discordant  notes  must  be 
harmonised.  The  sharp  competition  of  rival  factions  for  legislative 
priority  must  be  translated  into  the  friendly  emulation  of  allies.    Cohesion 

*  Speech  at  Edinburgh,   June  30th,   1892.  , 
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must  be  introduced,  or  at  least  diversity  disciplined,  if  tlie  easy  triumph 
of  a  division  was  to  be  followed  by  the  fonnation  of  a  stable  and  effective 
Government 

The  "  old  Parliamentary  hand  "  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Rising 
on  the  9th  of  August,  he  censured  the  Government  for  an  improper  attempt 
to  prolong  its  life,  which  had  produced  an  unnecessary  debate  and  jjro- 
ceedings  both  "  singular  and  anomalous."  Ministers  might  analyse,  dissect, 
explain  the  majority,  but  they  could  not  explain  it  away.  This  was  no 
time  for  a  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  what  was  about  to  be  a 
Government,  but  was  at  present  only  "a  nebulous  hjrpothesis."  Never- 
theless he  ran  sympathetically  over  the  main  items  of  the  Newcastle 
Programme.  Then  he  came  to  the  main  part  of  his  subject  ;  and, 
conscious  of  its  besetting  dangers,  he  adopted  the  unusual  course  of 
reading  from  a  sheet  of  paper  his  reply  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
interrogations.  The  question  of  aiunesty  must  stand  over  ;  for  as  yet 
he  was  not  "  invested  with  official  responsibility."  The  question  of 
evictions  should  be  considered.  For  the  rest  Ireland  need  feel  no  ap- 
prehensions : — "  The  question  of  Ireland  is,  to  me,  personally,  almost 
everything.  It  has  been  my  primary  and  absorbing  interest  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  and  so  it  will  continue  till  the  end."  The  speech,  which 
concluded  Avith  a  warning  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  an  impressive  appeal 
to  the  Unionist  party,  has  been  correctly  described  as  ^  favourable 
presage  for  his  return  to  office  and  power.  It  was  also  a  striking  proof  of 
the  priority  which  Ireland  held  in  all  his  thoughts.  Home  Rule  was 
the  spring  of  his  policy,  the  object  of  his  manoeuvres,  the  magnet  that 
prescribed  and  restricted  the  sphere  of  his  activity. 

The  division    upon    Mr.    Asquith's   Amendment,    taken    on    the   11th   of 
August,  gave  the  Opposition  for  the  first,   and  almost  for  the  last,  time 
its  full  combined  majority  of  forty.    Mr.  Balfour  at  once 
luoved   the  adjournment   of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Gladstone     The  Government 
returned  to  Hawarden  for  a  few   days  of  rest.      But    his  Defeated, 

leadership  was  not  quite  unquestioned.      One  momiiug  he 
received  at  Hawarden  intelligence  from  London  of  a  movement  benevo- 
lently "  dictated  by  consideration  for  his  age."    The  same  evening  he  dined 
in  town,   and    within  a  day   or    two  was  busily  engaged  in    forming   his 
fourth    and    last  Administration.    Age  had  not    impaired  his    Napoleonic 
energy.    A  Cabinet  was  well  and  wisely  constructed.     Mr. 
John  Morley,   upon    whose  counsel  and  support  Mr.   Glad-     The  New  Cabinet, 
stone    had    come    to    lean    with    special    confidence,   again 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Lord  Rosebery  was  once  more  Foreign 
Secretary,   and   Sir   AVilliam   Harcourt  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.       Sir 
Henrj^  Campbell-Bannerman  returned  to  the  War  Office,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Fowler  became  President  of  the   Local    Government  Board.     Two 
new  men,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Acland,  received  the  important   positions 
of  Home  Secretary  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council. 

The  Premier  gave  various  proofs  of  his  energy  during  the  Recess. 
He  wrote  a  paper  on  Homer,  which  was  read  at  the  Oriental  Congress  on 
September  7th.  Then  he  paid  a  visit  to  Wales,  climbed  Snowdon,  and 
made  a  speech  at  Barmouth,  in  which  some  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  Welsh  landlordism  gave  great  offence  to  a  Liberal  peer.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  a  Cabinet  Council  was  summoned  to  consider  the 
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affairs  of  Uganda  and  the  position  of   the  East  Africa  Company,  which 
had    informed     the    Government  of    its  insolvency.        Shortly    afterwards 

came   the    announcement  of  the  appointment  of  a  British 
Uganda,  Commissioner  in  East  Africa.     It  led  to  a  fresh  increase  of 

Imperial  responsibilities,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Prime  Minister's  acquiescence  involved  his  approval.*  On  October  24th 
Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  the  inaugural  Romanes  lecture  in  the  Sheldonian 
theatre  at  Oxford.  It  was  an  impressive  scene— the  intolerable  crush 
Avithout,  the  silent  crowTl  within,  the  red-gowned  central  figure  of  Oxford's 
greatest  son  as  he  illustrated  with  loyal  and  eloquent  erudition  the 
proud  saying :    Universitas  Oxoniensis  cemula  Parisiensis. 

Public  attention  w^as  now  divided  between  Home  Rvile  and  the  depression 
of  trade  and  agriculture,  which  produced  as  usual  a  crop  of  quack  remedies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  seized  the  opportunity  to  publish  a  pro- 
Remedies  for  De-  gramme  dealing  with  compensation,  industrial  arbitration, 
pression  of  Trade,    ^nd  immigration,  and  proposing  State  intervention  in  many 

new  dei^artments.  Mr.  Chaplin  preached  Bimetallism  and 
Protection  together.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  divided  the  two 
subjects  betAveen  them. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  too  busy  with  the  new  Home  Rule  Bill  to  take 
miich  notice  of  these  sallies,  t  The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1893  opened 
at  the  end  of  January.  Many  subjects  for  legislation  Avere  indicated  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  but  the  most  important  passage  ran  as  follows : — 

"A  Bill  will   be  presented    to   you    on    the    earliest   possible   occasion,    to   amend   the 

provision   for  the  government  of  Ireland.      It  has  been  prepared  with 

The  New  Home     the  desire  to  afford  contentment  to  the  Irish  people,   important  relief 

Rule  Bill,  1893.     to   Parliament,   and  additional  securities    for  the    strength    and    union 

of  the  Empire." 

In  the  Commons  the  debate  on  the  Address  Avas  neither  short  nor  SAA^eet ; 
m  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Avhose  roll  of  560  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
just  about  forty  Liberals,  divisions  had  become  a  mockery,  and  debates 
a  solemn  farce.  EA^er  since  1884  it  had  been  a  mere  party  machine  Avliich 
registered  the  opinions  and  responded  to  the  manipulation  of  the  ConserA^a- 
tive  leaders.  But  in  the  Parliament  of  1892-95  the  absurdity  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  Commons  Avas  small,  so  that 
it  was  easy  for  the  Peers  to  assume  that  they  had  a  "mission"  from  the 
country  to  destroy  any  measure  passed  through  the  Commons  Avhich 
harassed  vested  interests  or  prejudiced  the  prospects  of  their  party.  EA^en 
if  a  Bill  Avere  generally  admitted  to  be  good  and  useful  it  had  to  be 
throAA'n  out,  lest  a  Liberal  Government  should  have  the  benefit  of  pass- 
ing a  popular  measure.  Bitterly  must  Mr.  Gladstone  have  regretted 
that  Macaulay's  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  had  been  neglected  for  half 
a  century ;  bitterly  must  he  have  repented  that  his  own  conserA^atism,  or 
the  conservatism  of  colleagues,  had  disregarded  the  practical  counsels  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and^n  the  face  of  annual  proofs  of  a 
noxious  vitality — had  accepted  or  promulgated   the  superstition  that  the 

*  A  passage  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1893  shows  that  evacuation  was  still  intended. 
t  Nevertheless,  on  December  3rd,  1892,   being  presented  with  the  freedom   of  Liverpool 
he  found  time  for  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Liverpool  of  his  boyhood. 
X  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,  chapter  viii. 
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surrender  on  the  County  Franchise,  the  battles  over  the  Paper  Duties, 
Army  Purchase,  Irish  Land,  and  Irish  Claurch  Disestablishment,  had 
demonstrated  the  helijlessness  of  the  hereditary  Chamber. 

"An  Upper  Chamber  which  will  accept  from  Ministers  whom  it  detests  no  measure 
that  has  not  behind  it  an  irresistible  mass  of  excited  public  opinion,  has,  sooner  or  later, 
the  fate  of  those  Ministers  in  its  hands.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  friction  generated  by 
the  process  of  forcing  a  Bill  through  a  reluctant  House  of  Lords  annoys  and  scandalises 
a  nation  which  soon  grows  tired  of  having  a  revolution  once  a  twelvemonth ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inability  of  a  Cabinet  to  conduct  through  both  Houses  that  continuous 
flow  of  legislation  which  the  ever-changing  necessities  of  a  country  like  ours  demand, 
alienates  those  among  its  more  ardent  supporters  who  take  little  account  of.  its  difficulties, 
and  see  only  that  it  is  unable  to  turn  its  Bills  into  Acts." 

Such    was    the    thesis    advanced    by    Sir  George  Trevelyan  in    1876.      Mr 
Gladstone's    Fourth    Administration    seems     to    have    been     designed    by 
Providence    for    the    special    and    almost    exclusive    purpose    of    fixing     it 
in  the  regions  of  uncontested  and  incontestable  truth. 

On  February  13th  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  in  a  full  and  crowded  House 
to  introduce  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill.  Seven  added  years  had  brought 
with  them  marvellously  little  change  to  the  figure  of  the  old  chief. 
"Scantier  the  hair,  paler  the  face,  and  more  furrowed;  but  the  form  still 
erect,  the  eye  flashing,  the  right  hand  beating  vigorously  as  of  yore  on 
the  long-suffering  box."  The  voice  was  even  better  than  at  the  close 
of  the  1880-85  Parliament.  There  was  the  same  power  of  exposition, 
the  same  lucidity,  the  same  sonorous  rhythm  and  stately  diction,  the 
same  persuasive  tone  and  gesture  that  had  swayed  and  adorned  four- 
teen Parliaments  and  a  score  of  Ministries. 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  with  a  jDowerful  argument  to  show  that  there 
was  no  intermediate  course  between  autonomy  and  coercion.  This  had 
been  their  contention  in  1886.  To  show  the  constitutional  character  of  the 
claim  put  forward  by  Ireland,  the  Premier  drove  home  the  simple 
fact  that  it  was  put  forward  by  four -fifths  of  her  representative 
members. 

"Those  gentlemen  opposite  seem  to  have  no  respect  for  such  a  majority  as  that.    Do 

they  recollect,  Sir,  that  never  in  England  has  there  been  such  a  majority — never  once  ? 

No  Parli£jiiient  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  come  within  measurable,   or 

_.         .      ^  .     ..      immeasurable,   distance  of  it.      In  one  Parliament  of  sixty   years  ago, 

for  Home  Rule.       ^'^®  Parliament  of  December,   1832— the  first  in  which  I  had  the  honour 

of  sitting — there  was  by  far  the  greatest  majority  that  ever  had  been 

known  in  our  constitutional  history.    The  party  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 

which  I  belonged,   did  not  count,   at  the  outside,    more    than   150,    and    would,    perhaps, 

have  been  more  properly  estimated  at  140,   but  even  that  was  short — even  the  majority 

Bhown  by  the  smallness  of  that  minority  did  not  reach  to  the  point  at  which  the  Irish 

majority  now  stands." 

The  difficulty  of  the  "predominant  partner" — the  term  was  invented 
afterAvards  by  Lord  Rosebery — gave  another  opportunity  for  the 
manipulation  of  figures.  Lord  Salisbury  had  spoken  of  the  1886  verdict 
as  "irrevocable."  But  two-thirds  of  the  English  majority  against  Home 
Rule  had  already  vanished,  and  who  would  give  an  effective  guarantee 
for  the  permanence  of  the  remaining  third? 

The  main  change,  of  course,  from  the  proposals  of  1886  lay  in  the 
retention  of  Irish    members,    but    they    were    to    be    reduced    in    number 
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from  103  to  80,  and  their  right  to  vote  was  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Dublin  was  to  consist  of  103  members. 
Its  constitnency  was  left  unchanged ;  and  its  term  was  fixed  at  five 
years.    But  there  was  to  be  a  Second  Chamber — a  Legislative  Council : 

"Then  how  do  we  differentiate  tliis  Council,  you  will  justly  ask,  from  the  popular 
Assembly?  I  may  say,  first,  that  we  do  not  differentiate  it  by  qualifications  imposed 
upon  the  councillors,  analogous  to  the  qualifications  which  used  to  exist  with  reference 
to  members  of  this  House,  and  which,  if  they  existed  now,  would  have  deprived  us  of 
some  amongst  our  colleagues  whose  presence  we  value  in  the  highest  degree.  We  do 
not  propose  to  adopt  that  discarded  method,  but  we  do  this :— In  the  first  place,  we 
take  the  number,  which  it  is  proposed  to  fix  at  forty-eight.  In  the  second  place,  we 
take  the  terra  ol  the  Council,  which  it  is  proposed  to  fix  at  eight  years,  the  term  of  the 
Assembly  being  a  lower  term.  We  then  constitute  a  new  constituency  for  the  Council 
— a  constituency  which,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  associated  with  a  value  above  £20, 
and  I  may  say  that  with  that  figure  we  hope  to  secure  an  aggregate  constituency 
approaching  170,000." 

Into  the  financial  proposals  and  other  details  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  they  were  carefully  constructed  to 
carry  out  the  intention  expressed  in  the  pr-eamble  of  the  Act  that  an  Irish 
Legislature  should  be  created  "without  impairing  or  restricting  the 
supreme  authority  of  Parliament."  Ireland,  the  Premier  proceeded,  had 
consented  to  accept  the  common  universal  supremacy  of  Parliament  as 
provided  by  the  Bill  in  imequivocal  terms,*  and  he  wound  \\]}  with  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  every  section  of  the  House,  which  has  already  been 
given  in  these  pages  (p.  514). 

The  debates  upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  are  a  recent  and  painful 
memory.    The  Second  Reading  was  moved  on  the  6tli  of  April,   but  not 
until     the     morning     of     September    1st     was     the     Third 
Reading    carried,    and    only    then    by    a    free    use    of    the  The  Tbird 

Closure. t  The  rhetoric  of  some  prominent  Unionists  was  Reading  Carried, 
loaded  with  personal  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  which 
were  all  the  more  furious  because  he  had  too  much  dignity  to  reply.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches  recall  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1846,  and  though  Avit  is  Avanting  acidity  overflows.  |  Wilful 
obstruction  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  and  constant  use  of  the  closure 
by  Ministers  embittered  parties ;  and  the  Session  of  1893  was  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  in  modern  Parlia- 
mentary exjjerience.  § 

In  the  interstices  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  Home  Rule  debate 
were  inserted  a  Registration  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Sir 

*  Clause  2  of  the  Bill :—"  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act  contained,  the 
supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  remain  unaffected  and  undiminished  over  all  persons,  matters 
and   things  within  the  Queen's  dominions." 

+  The  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  the  final  division  was  34. 

i  At  one  moment  of  excitement  Mr.  Chamberlain  argued  that  every  change  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Bill  was  tamely  accepted  by  the  majority,  and  went  on: — "The 
Prime  Minister  calls  'black,'  and  they  say  'it  is  good';  the  Prime  Minister  calls 
'white,'  and  they  say  'it  is  better.'  It  is  always  the  voice  of  a  god.  Never  since 
the  time  of  Herod  has  there  been  such  slavish  adulation."  "  Judas  1"  cried  the  Irish 
members,  and  a  disgraceful  riot  followed.— Hansard,  July  27th,  1893. 

\  In  May  of  this  year  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  narrow  escape  from  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  crazy  brain  was  no  doubt  affected  by  the  prevailing  excitenient. 
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George  Trevelj^an,  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  a  Welsh  Churcli  Sus- 
pension Bill  by  Mr.  Asquith,  a  Local  Option  Bill  by  Sir  "William  Harcourt, 
and  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler.  On  February  28th  a 
debate  arose  upon  the  subject  of  Bimetallism,  then  a  tvery  fashionable 
disease.    Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  no  student  of  currency 

Bimetallism.  theories.  To  him  the  gold  standard  was  a  simple  article  of 
faith,  as  the  Establishment  is  to  a  Bishop  or  a  thurible  to  a 
Ritualist.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  transpired  that  the  bimetallists 
would  appear  in  astounding  strength,  that  Mr.  Goschen  was,  at  least,  luke- 
warm, that  Mr.  Balfour  was  warm,  and  that  Mr.  Chaplin  was  red  hot.  So 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  approached  and  prevailed  upon  to  speak.  The  destructive 
analysis  of  the  motion  with  which  he  began  is  jierhaps  the  happiest 
specimen  of  his  Parliamentary  dialectic.  It  is  almost  perfect.  No  heavy 
pieces  are  dragged  up.  The  lighter  artillery  is  very  effective.  The 
motion  and  the  movers  are  covered  with  ridicule  long  before  any 
serious  discussion  of  fixed  ratio  mintage  begins.  When  he  turns  to  the 
question  of  how  gold  fulfils  its  function  as  a  standard  of  value  he  is 
less  plavisible  and  hardly  more  profound,  though  his  reliance  upon  the 
appreciation  of  human  labour  to  compensate  the  depreciation  of  human 
food  is  well-founded.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  speech  accounted  for 
the  greatness  of  the  majority  against  the  mildest  of  bimetallic  motions. 

Another    and    more    threatening    subject   for    debate    arose    out    of    a 

Resolution  moved  by  Sir  Charles    Dilke,  in  favour    of   carrying    out    the 

many   pledges    which    had   been  given  by  successive    Min- 

Evacuation  of     istries  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.    It    looked 

Egypt,  1893.  as  if  the  debate  would  damage  the  Government.  Mr. 
Gladstone  saw  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  must 
be  minimised.  It  was  necessary  to  evade  and  avoid  agitation  in  Egypt 
and  irritation  in  France.  And  if  the  debate  went  on,  angry  feelings  might 
be  aroused  in  the  party.  Little  Englanders  would  be  pitted  against 
Imperialists,  and  honest  men  against  men  of  honour.  The  House  was 
crowded,  every  member  was  straining  his  ears  lest  he  should  miss  a  phrase. 
Some  Ministerialists  listened  eagerly  for  signs  of  readiness  to  quit  Egypt ; 
the  Opposition  was  longing  for  a  hint  at  "  scuttle."  But  there  was  nothing 
for  anyone.  Sheep  and  ^^olves  looked  up,  but  were  not  fed.  They  were 
told  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  was  in  the  nature  of  a  burden,  and, 
in  given  circumstances,  of  a  risk.  A  permanent  occupation  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  traditional  policy  ;  nor  Tvould  he  contend  that  the 
enormous  benefits  we  had  conferred  could  relieve  us  of  our  pledges. 
But  the  events  of  January — the  young  Khedive  had  been  a  little  restive^ 
made  it  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  consider  the 
means  of  securing,  not  only  from  infraction,  but  from  risk  and  suspicion, 
the  peace  of  'Egypt.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,  after  speaking  half 
an  hour,  "without  reference  to  a  note  and  without  faltering  for  a  word," 
it  was  felt  that  the  debate  was  practically  defunct.  The  House  thinned 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  withovit  a  division. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill,  as  we  have  seen,  passed  its  Third  Reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  5th  of  that  mouth 
it  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  subject  which  had  been 
before  the  country  for  seven  years,  and  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  many  [weeks,   was  dismissed  by  an  extraordinary  gathering  of  Peers, 
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By  iiermission,  from  the  Faintinrj  ly  H.  Ponsonhy  Staphs. 
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assembled  many  of  them  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  lives  for  a 
deliberative  ptupose,  after  fonr  days'  discussion.    The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
began  it  with  a  yawn,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  added  a  florid 
Home' Rule  in     attack  on  "the  great  Panjandrum,"  which  Lord  Rosebery 
tne  Lords.        attributed   to    the    Lxtes   Gladstoniana.      But  neither   nar- 
cotics nor  philippics  could  aftect  the  stolid  determination 
of  this  mass  meeting  of  the  class  which  ordinarily  conceals  its  ignorance 
of   State   affairs   by    avoiding   them ;    and    on  the   8th    of   September  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  a  majority'  of  450 — i91  votes 
to  41. 

In  a  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  September  27th,  which  is  devoted  to  an 
indictment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone  adoxated  a  tone  of  resigned 
indignation  : — 

"For  sixty  years  I  have  been  a  witness,  and  in  a  small  way  a  participator,  in  vast 
legislative  changes  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  very  large  in  number.  Now,  let  me 
remind  you  of  this.  There  has  not  been  one  among  those  changes  which  has  originated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  been  promoted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  owes 
its  place  on  the  Statute-book  to  the  impartial  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  every 
one  of  them  that  opinion  has  been  adverse,  although  the  manifestation  of  the  opinion 
may  have  been  prudentially  restrained.    .    .    . 

"  If  there  is  on  one  side  a  determined  nation,  that  nation  will  not  be  baffled  by  a 
phalanx  of  500  peers.  If  the  work  of  the  country  is  done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  House 
of  Lords  are  irresponsible,  whereas  we  hold  a  commission  for  which  we  must  give  an 
account,  then  I  say  we  cannot  give  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  although  they  bear 
high-sounding  titles  and  although  they  sit  in  a  gilded  Chamber." 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  party 
speeches  in  the  country. 

As  his  political  interests  declined,  his  theological  and  literary  studies 
took  their  place.  The  greater  part  of  his  learned  leisure  was  divided 
between  Horace  and  Bishop  Butler,  and  these  studies  prevented  him  from 
accepting  a  tempting  offer  to  write  about  the  Old  Catholics.  The  "pro- 
bability" that  Dante  had  studied  at  Oxford  grew  into  "a  certainty,"  as 
he  told  one  correspondent.  A  letter  to  another  proves  that  even  dviring 
his  last  Premiership  he  was  still  a  consumer  of  light  fiction.  A  foolish 
rumour  had  been  circulated  that  the  original  of  Mr.  Benson's  "Dodo" 
was  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  now  Mrs.  Asquith.  What  follows  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  Sejjtember,  1893,  and  Avritten  to  Miss  Tennant 
from  Blackcraig,  Blairgowrie.  It  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  the 
epistolary  style  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  later  years  : — 

"As  to  'Dodo,'  I  am  just  reading  it  after  delays  and  doubts.  I  find  it  is  not  known  at 
Balmoral ;  and  at  the  house  of  Rabtray  (a  lovely  place),  where  we  were  yesterday,  when  I 
picked  it  out  of  the  tray  on  the  table,  there  was  a  disposition  to  treat  apologetically  the  fact 
of  having  it  within  the  walls. 

"  Before  I  had  made  progress  in  the  book  I  absolutely  acquitted  the  author  of  all,  even  the 
faintest,  idea  of  portraiture.  1.  It>  would  be  too  odious.  2.  It  would  be  too  violent.  3.  It 
would  be  too  absurd.  So  that  I  unship  and  discharge  the  whole  idea  with  some  relief  to  my 
mind,  for  his  sake,  perliaps,  more  than  yours.  Some  mere  rag  of  casual  resemblance  may 
have  been  picked  off  the  public  road.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  at  one  time  I  used 
to  be  identified  in  caricature  through  outrageously,  extravagantly  high  shirt  collars  ?  Any 
way,  it  was  so ;  and  I  think  the  illustration,  if  hardly  ornamental,  may  indicate  my 
meaning.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  always  held,  and  held  firmly,  that  anything  out 
of  which  we  can  extract  criticism  or  reproof,  just  or  unjust,  can  be  made  to  yield  us 
profit,  and  is  less  dangerous  than  praise." 
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Parliament    reassembled    at    tlie    begiuning     of     November,     and     the 
autumn  session  was  taken   up    mainly    with    Sir    Henry    Fowler's   Parish 
Councils    Bill    and    Mr.    Asquith's    Employers'    Liability   Bill.    Both  were 
skilfully  piloted   through  the  Lower  House  ;  but  the  Conservative  party 
employed  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  agency  for  destroying  the  second  and 
maiming  the  first.    But  not  even  yet   was  the  Liberal  Government  ready 
to    challenge    the    right    of    the    House    of    Lords  to  prevent  legislation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to  the  country,  but  he  would 
not    force    a    dissolution  upon    colleagues    who    would    have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fight.     The    Cabinet  was   not   prepared  for    a  constitutional 
crisis.     Mr,  Gladstone  saw  that   there  was  no  work  left  for  him  to  do  in 
Parliament.      His  disabilities  of  sight  and  hearing  had  increased.      He  dis- 
approved   of   an    enormous   additional    expenditure    on  the    Navy,*   upon 
which    his    colleagues  were    almost  unanimous ;    he  disliked  the   doctrine 
of  Imperial  exioansiou.     The  Christmas  recess  was  short.    On  January  3rd, 
1894,  the  House  reassembled,  but  adjourned  on  the  12th,  leaving  the  Peers 
at   work  on    the   Parish   Councils    Bill.     On   the   last    day 
of    January,    the    Pall    Mall    Gazette  announced  that  the       Rumours  of 
Premier,   who    was  then  at  Biarritz,   had  "  finally  decided       Resignation, 
to  resign  office  almost  immediately."    An  official  rejjly  was     January,  1894. 
published,   to  inform  the  public  that   "  the  statement  that 
Mr.   Gladstone    has   definitely,   or  has  decided  at  all,   on  resigning  office" 
was  erroneous,  althougli  it  was  true  that  "for  many  months  past  his  age 
and  the  condition  of  his  sight  t  and  hearing  have,  in  his  judgment,  made 
relief  from  public  cares  desirable."     But  the  impression  that  the  Premier 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  retiring  remained,  and  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace 
on  February  28th.    On  March  1st  he  rose  in   the   House  of 
Commons  to  state  that  the  Cabinet  had    decided,  in  order     jjij.  Gladstone's 
to  save   "  the  wreck  of  a  Session's    work,"   to    accept    the    Last  speecii  in 
Lords'    amendments    to    the    Parish    Councils     Bill.      But        *^®  House. 
they  were  compelled  to   accompany  that  acceptance    with 
the    sorrowful  declaration  that  differences,  not  of  a  temporary  or  casual 
nature  merely,  but  differences  of  conviction,   of  prepossession,  of   mental 
habit  and  of  fundamental  tendency  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  appeared  to  have  reached  a  development  such  as  to 
create  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  continue.  I     After  Mr.  Balfour's 
reply  the  House  rapidly  eniptied,  till  only  a  handful  of  members  remained. 
When    the    Clerks    had    left   the    table,    Mr.    Gladstone   was   seen   to    rise 
from  his  place  and  mount  the  step  at   the    side   of    the   Speaker's   chair. 
"I  wonder  what  memories  he  is  recalling,"   said  one  member  to  another^ 
as  the  Premier  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  flashed  them  in  turn 
on  every  side.     "He  is  taking  his  last  look  at  the  House."    "Nonsense  I" 
said  his  neighbour  incredulously;   "he'll  soon  be  back  again." 

*  In  private  he  denounced  the  Naval  Estimates  as  "  mad "  and  "  drunk."  And  on 
June  7th,  1895,  he  wi'ote  to  a  correspondent:  —  "!  go  all  lengths  in  denouncing  the 
strain — I  should  say  almost  the  insane  strain — of  ideas  and  opinions  with  respect  to 
defensive  establishments  (so  called)  which  has  obtained  such  hold  on  tlie  public  mind.  It  is 
well-nigh  enough  to  make  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  rise  out  of  their  graves  and  walk 
abroad  howling."    See  Times,  June  12th,  1895. 

t  He  was  successfully  operated  upon  for  cat:  r  ict  in  the  following  May. 

t  For  passages  from  this  speech  see  a7itc,  pp.  519-20. 
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On     the     following      clay,      March      2nd,     the      Premier's     resignation 

was     formally      announced,     and      Lord      Rosebery    was     summoned     to 

Buckingham     Palace.      "To   Home    Rule,"    said    the    new 

Lord  Rosebery     Premier,    '"  we    are   bound    by    every    tie    of    honour    and 

succeeds  policy."     Though    there     had     been     a     change     in     men 

Mr.   Gladstone.     tJiere    had     been    none    in    measures :     "  We    stand  where 

we  did."     On   March  17th   Mr.   Gladstone  addressed  to  Sir 

John  Cowan,  the   chairman  of  his  Midlothian  committee,   a  letter  which 

may  be  regarded  as    hi's  farewell    to   Parliamentary  life  —  a  life   parallel 

and    subsidiary     to    a    great    period    of   national    history  : 

A  Farewell  to       "it  has  been  predominantly  a  history  of  emancipation,  that 

Parliamentary  Life,  jg^     of    enabling    man    to    do  his    work ;    of    emancipation 

political,     economical,     social,     moral,     intellectual."      The 

subjoined  passages,  which  require  no  comment,  deserve  quotation  :— 

"  In  reviewing  the  terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  and  of  my 
services,  I  am  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  colouring  which  warm  and  generous 
feeling  in  its  freshness  has  supplied,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  career  certainly 
chargeable  with  many  errors  of  judgment,  but  I  hope,  on  the  whole,  governed  at  least 
by  uprightness  of  intention  and  by  a  desire  to  learn.  Strict  justice  will,  I  know,  deduct 
largely  from  what  you  have  said,  but  there  will  remain,  I  am  confident,  at  least  as  much 
as  I  may  really  deserve    .    .    . 

"Another  period  is  opened,  and  is  opening  still — a  period  possibly  of  yet  greater  moral 
dangers ;  certainly  a  great  ordeal  for  those  classes  which  are  now  becoming  largely  conscious 
of  power,  and  never  heretofore  subjected  to  its  deteriorating  influences.  These  had  been 
confined  in  their  action  to  the  classes  above  them,  because  they  were  its  sole  possessors. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  true  friend  of  his  country  to  remind  the  masses  that  their  present 
political  elevation  is  owing  to  no  principles  less  broad  and  noble  than  these— the  love  of 
liberty,  of  liberty  for  all  without  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or  country,  and  the  resolute 
preference  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  to  any  interest,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  a  narrower 
scope." 

Mr.  Gladstone  remained  member  for  Midlothian  until  the  General 
Election  of  1895 ;  and  a  pair  was  eventually  arranged  for  him  with  Mr. 
C.  P.  Villiers,  the  Father  of  the  House.  The  announcement  that  this 
pair  was  broken  in  Committee  on  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill* 
was  thought  to  have  injured  the  Government,  and  to  have  helped  to 
produce  the  fiasco  of  a  resignation  upon  cordite.  An  explanation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  action  was  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  at  Leeds 
on  July  8th.  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  said,  did  not  disagree  with  the 
policy  of   his  late  colleagues,  bvit  the  Disestablishment  Bill,  a  comiDlicated 

measure,   was   drawn    after    his   retirement,  and   on   three 

Attitude  towards     points   in  it    he    wished    to  have  free  action.      He    jDaired 

Disestabiisiiment     ^^   favour  of   the  Second    Reading    of   the   Bill,  and  then 

Bill,  1895.  wrote  to  say  that  he  must  have  a  free  hand  on  the  three 

points  in  question.  The  Whips,  on  discussing  the  matter, 
found  that  the  three  points  came  up  in  different  forms  and  were  liable 
to  come  up  on  different  occasions.  Mr.  Ellis  was  therefore  compelled  to 
break  Mr.  Gladstone's  pair  for  committee. 

The  Liberal  defeat  of  1895  "v\^as  the  most  crushing  which  any  English 
party  had  suffered  since  the  "Election  of  1832.  The  cause  of  progress  had  lost 
its  organ  voice ;  and  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  letters  to  show  that 

*  This  was  in  June,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  taking  a  voyage  on  the  Tantallon  Castle  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 
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the  old  leader  still  kept  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  party  which  he 
had  led  to  so  many  triumphs  and  with  which  he  had  combated  so  much 
adversity.  As  he  had  never  tolerated  so  lie  never  entertained  disloyalty 
to  the  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  right  and  the  principles  wiiich  lie 
believed  to   be   tiue. 

In    the  years  which    elapsed    between  Mr.    Gladstone's  resignation  and 
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MK.     GLADSTONE    BIDDING    HIS    COLLEAGUES    I'AUEWELL. 


the  commencement  of  his  last  illness  his  love  of  reading  and  writing 
and  talking  remained.  His  intellect  had  lost  some  of  its  old  readiness 
to  appreciate  new  points  of  view,  but  his  moral  enthusiasm  was  still 
undiminished,  his  dialectical  faculty  unimpaii'ed  ;  his  style  had  lost  much 
of  its  redundancy  without  losing  its  vigour,  and  his  memory  remained 
as  marvellovis  as  ever.  Critics,  many  of  whom  would  be  hard  put  to  it 
if  asked  to  quote  a  few  consecutive  lines  from  the  text,  are  fond  of 
sneering  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  study  of  the  classics  ;  and  a  good  story  is  told, 
by  one  who  was  present,  about  some  young  scoffers  Avho  had  the 
imijudence  to  chaff  the  great  man  about  his  devotion  to  Homer.  It 
was  after  dinner  and  the  young   men   were   smoking. 

"The  old  man  was  'humbly  alistinent,'  as  he  put  it:  but  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  the 
cigars,  as  merry  and  as  young  in  heart  as  any  of  us.  'Homer!'  he  said.  'I  believe 
I  could  go  on  at  almost  any  place  you  could  start  me  in  ! '  I  was  next  to  him ;  he 
turned    to  me  with  his  eyes  blazing  and  said,    'Try!'    I  never   was  so  taken    aback  .  in 
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all  my  life.  I  hadn't  looked  at  Homer  for  twenty  years:  and  to  be  'put  on'  at  a 
moment's  notice !  And  by  Mr.  Gladstone !  However,  I  pulled  myself  together,  and  by 
good  luck  remembered  two  lines,  which  I  repeated.  '  I  know  !  I  know !  Sixth  book  of 
Iliad,  somewhere  about  the  three  hundredth  line,'  or  something  like  that.  Then  he  shut 
his  eyes  as  before  and  poured  forth  five  or  six  lines  of  thunderous  Greek  verse.  '  Isn't 
that  it?'  he  asked.  I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  no  notion  whether  that  was  it  or  not. 
But  I  looked  it  up  when  I  got  home  ;  and  that  ivas  it." 

The  last  episode  which  belongs  to  the  province  marked  out  for  the 
present  writer  is  well-nigh  the  saddest  and  noblest  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
glorious  life.  In  that  part  of  Armenia  "niiich  Lord 
Armenia.  Beaconsfield's    action  in  1878  had  saved  to  the  Sultan  the 

condition  of  the  Christian  population  had  long  been 
miserable.  Mr.  Gladstone's  recall  of  the  peripatetic  consuls,  a  step 
taken  with  the  object  of  avoiding  friction,  had  done  more  harm  than 
good.  The  friends  of  Armenia  felt  that  vigilance  was  necessary,  and 
in  1890  the  Anglo-Armenian  Association  -was  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  *  and  with  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  In 
the  autumn  of  1891  the  Ai-menian  massacres  began,  and  the  Association 
received  certain  intelligence  that  they  had  been  devised  and  ordered 
by  the  Sultan.  The  horrible  news  was  communicated  to  Hawarden ; 
for  all  hearts  and  hopes  turned  to  the  champion  who,  twenty  years 
before,  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Bulgaria.  On  Mr.  Gladstone's  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  (December  29th,  1894)  an  Armenian  deputation  visited 
Hawarden  and  presented  a  chalice  to  be  placed  in  Hawarden  church.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  short  address,  struck  the  old  note  of  humanity.  If,  he 
said,  it  were  true  that  the  outrages  and  the  scenes  and  abominations 
of  1876  in  Bulgaria  had  been  repeated  in  Armenia  in  1894,  then  "it  is 
time  that  one  general  shout  of  execration,  not  of  men,  but  of  deeds — 
one  general  shout  of  execration  directed  against  deeds  of  wickedness — 
should  rise  from  outraged  humanity,  and  should  force  itself  into  the 
ears  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  make  him  sensible,  if  anything  can 
make  him  sensible,  of  the. madness  of  such  a  course." 

But  the  massacres  went  on.  Lord  Rosebery's  Government  had  taken  no 
active  measures  against  Turkey.  Russia,  which  might  have  co-operated 
with  Lord  Rosebery,  would  not  co-oj)erate  with  Lord  Salisbury.  But  there 
were  many  Unionists  who  held  by  the  old  Liberal  tradition  ;  and  at  Chester, 
in  August,  1895,  an  attempt  was  made  to  "strengthen  the  hands"  of  the 
new  Government.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  t  was  in  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  with  a  moderation  which  attracted  the  support 
of  the  Times,  J  in  favour  of  intervention  in  Armenia.  But  Lord  Salisbury's 
diplomacy  went  forward,  and  England  skulked  behind  the  formula  of 
the  Concert  of  Europe.  There  was  the  fear  strongly  felt,  and  at  last 
expressed  by  Lord  Rosebery,  that  decided  and  sole  action  by  Great 
Britain  would  provoke  a  European  war.  At  any  rate,  no  one  was  left 
save  Mr.  Gladstone  who  could  generate  and  focus  the  indignation  of  the 

*  Succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stephenson  in  1892. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  common  horror  of  the  Armenian  massacres  brought 
the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Westminster  once  more  into  active  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  Old  Crusadei's,  Punch's  beautiful  cartoon,  depicts  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  brothers-in-arms  again. 

:|:  The  Times,  August  7th,  1S95.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
rewarded  for  "  an  unparalleled  effort." 
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country  in  any  effective  sense.  Once  more,  on  September  25th,  1896,  he 
was  brouglit  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak  in  Hengler's  Circus* 
Liverpool,  and  for  seventy-five  minutes  a  vast  audience  listened  spell- 
bound. The  massacres  in  Armenia,  he  reminded  them,  had  been  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  4,000  Armenians  in  Constantinople  ;  and  "  the 
Great  Assassin"  had  received  "distinct  countenance"  from  the  continued 
presence  of  the  six  Ambassadors  in  his  bloodstained  capital. 

"  Let  us  consider  what  was  the  massacre  of  Bulgaria  in  comparison  with  the 
massacre  of  Armenians.  It  created  in  Europe  a  greater  sensation.  Was  it  worse  and 
more  atrocious?  On  the  contrary,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that,  abominable  and  execrable 
and  unpardonable  as  it  was,  yet  it  was  of  paler  colour  than  those  massacres  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  recesses  of  the  Armenian  hills.  It  was  of  a  paler  colour  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  in  the  main  confined  to  the  work  of  murder ;  but  in  the  Armenian 
massacres  to  the  work  of  murder  was  added  the  Avork  of  pillage,  the  work  of  torture, 
the  work  of  lust,  the  work  of  starvation,  and  every  accessory  that  it  was  possible  for 
human  wickedness  to  devise.  The  distinction  of  the  massacres  of  Constantinople,  as 
compaired  with  those  that  had  taken  place  before,  was  not  in  their  moral  infamy,  it  was 
in  this — that  to  all  the  other  dreadful  manifestations  which  had  formerly  been  displayed 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  there  was  added  consummate  insolence.  Translate  the  acts 
of  the  Sultan  into  words  and  they  become  these:  'I  have  tried  your  patience  in  distant 
places,  and  I  will  try  it  under  your  own  eyes.  I  have  desolated  my  provinces;  I  will 
now  desolate  my  capital.  I  have  found  that  your  sensitiveness  has  not  been  effectually 
provoked  by  all  that  I  have  hitherto  done.  I  will  come  nearer  to  you  and  see  whether 
by  vicinity  I  shall  or  shall  not  awake  the  wrath  which  has  slept  so  long.'  Some  of  it 
has  been  awakened ;  and  the  weakness  of  diplomacy,  I  trust,  is  now  about  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  echoes  of  a  nation's  voice." 

Even  then  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  lost  all  hope  of  the  Government.  There 
is  a  note  of  prudence  and  restraint  to  qualify  the  indignant  f)rotest  which 
he  launches  against  the  theory  that  England  must,  under  all  circumstances, 
make  the  consciences  of  the  other  Powers  the  measure  of  her  own.  Coercion, 
he  maintained,  did  not  necessarily  mean  war.  Greece  was  not  constituted 
nor  Montenegro  extended  by  the  Concert  of  Europe.  "England  has  her 
part  to  play."  The  speech  at  Liverpool  was  followed  up  with  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  dated  Penmaenmawr,  October  17th,  1896  :— 

"  My  dear  Lord  Bishop, — I  hope  that  the  weight  and  voice  of  your  London  meeting 
may  worthily  crown  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  months,  which  thus  far  have  been 
without  a  parallel  during  my  political  life,  especially  as  regards  the  union  of  the  religious 
and  representative  bodies  with  the  direct  voice  of  the  nation. 

"The  great  object  at  the  moment  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  series  of  massacres  probably  still  unfinished,  and  for  provision  against 
their  renewal ;  as  we  believe  he  will  use  his  powerful  position  for  the  best.  I  personally 
object  in  the  strongest  manner  to  abridging  his  discretion  by  laying  down  this  and  that 
as  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do.  This  grave  error  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  carefully 
avoided  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  innumerable  meetings  concei-ning  Armenia. 

"  To  say  that  our  enforcement  of  our  Treaty  rights  to  stop  systematic  massacre,  together 
with  effective  security  against  our  abusing  them  for  selfish  purposes,  would  provoke 
hostilities  from  one  or  more  Powers,  is  in  my  opinion  a  wild  paradox  with  no  support  from 
reason  or  history. 

"  To  advertise  beforehand  in  the  ears  of  the  Great  Assassin  that  our  action  under  all 
circumstances  will  be  cut  down  to  what  the  most  backward  of  the  Six  may  think  sufficient, 
appears  to  me,  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  to  be  an  abandonment  alike  of  duty 
and  of  prudence.  A  national  movement  subjected  at  the  outset  to  such  a  condition  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  not  only  barren  of  results  but  probably  mischievous,  by  encouraging 
hopes  doomed  to  disappointment. 
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"  The  Concert  of  Europe  is  most  valuable  and  important ;  but  I  consider  that  such  an 
announcement  beforehand  is  the  certain  road  to  prevent  our  obtaining  it.    .    .    . 

"  I  write  without  the  smallest  pretension  to  authority.  But  I  cannot  escape  or  disclaim 
the  moral  responsibility  of  one  who,  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  from  the  year  1850, 
frequently  had  an  active  concern  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country,  and  who  for  many 
years  lived,  as  Prime  Minister,  in  incessant  and  most  intimate  relations  of  confidence 
with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  day. 

"I  may,  perhaps,  add,  that  I  have  had  rather  special  opportunities  for  knowing  of  what 
materials  the  present  Sultan,  with  all  his  seeming  obstinacy,  is  made. — I  remain,  my  dear 
Lord  Bishop,  with  cordial  respect,  your  very  sincere  and  faithful 

"W.  E.  Gladstoxe." 

At  last,  on  March  13tli,  1897,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
written  at  Cannes,   Mr.  Gladstone  summed  up  the  broad  plea  for  liberty, 

Christianity,    and   humanity.     The  events  which,    for  two 

Liberty,  years,  had  been  occurring  in  the  East  were,  he  wrote,  "of 

Christianity,  and    such  a  nature  as   to  stir  our  common  humanity  from  its 

Humanity.         innermost    recesses,    and   to    lodge    a    trustworthy   appeal 

from  the  official  to  the  personal  conscience."  An  uneasy 
consciousness  that  nations  as  well  as  Cabinets  were  concerned  had  at 
length  reached  the  public  mind.  The  Sultan,  "having  exhausted  in 
Armenia  every  expedient  of  deliberate  and  wholesale  wickedness,"  had 
carried  out  another  huge  massacre  in  his  own  capital.  But  the  Six  Powers 
had  taken  no  effectual  step  in  the  direction  of  "punishment,  reparation, 
or  even  prevention";  "every  extreme  of  wickedness  is  sacrosanct  when 
it  passes  in  a  Turkish  garb."  An  analysis  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  with 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  work  which  a  Liberal  Government  got  out 
of  it  in  1880-81,  shows  that  as  "no  tool"  can  be  better  to  use  than  the 
EuroiDean  Concert  "when  it  is  in  working  order,  so  none  can  be  worse 
when  it  is  not.  Two  Powers  under  two  young  men  bearing  the  high  title 
of  Emperor,  the  one  "  a  pure  and  perfect  despotism,  the  other  equivalent 
to  it  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,"  had  been  using  their  influence  in  the 
Concert  to  fight  steadily  against  freedom.  "  But  why  are  we  to  have  our 
Government  pinned  to  their  aprons  ? "  Another  historical  retrosjiect 
illustrates  the  "  amazing  infatuation "  of  statesmen  who  hawked 
about  that  "rent  and  ragged  catchword"  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.      In    the    case    of    Crete,    a    long    list    of    revolts    and 

massacres  had  shown  that   the    Central    Power  had    "  no 
Crete.  title  to   retain   its  sanguinary   and    ineffectual    dominion." 

Prince  George's  gallant  expedition  w^as  justified  by  com- 
munity of  blood,  religion,  history,  sympathy,  and  interest.  "  Greece, 
whom  some  seem  disposed  to  treat  as  a  criminal  and  disturber,  has  by 
her  bold  action  conferred  a  great  service  upon  Europe.  She  has  naade 
it  impossible  to  palter  with  this  question  as  we  paltered  with  the  question 
of  Armenia,"  Who  should  punish  Greece  for  that  good  deed  ?  Not  the 
French  or  the  Italians,  least  of  all  the  English,  "to  whom  the  air  of 
freedom  is  the  very  breath  of  their  nostrils." 

From  every  point  of  view,  style,  conciseness,  scope  and  purpose,  the 
open  letter  stands  out  among  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  prose  compositions.  A  generous  tribute  to  Greek  courage,  a 
sad  admission  of  British  failure,  it  will  outlive  the  fame  of  the  German 
Kaiser  and  the  dominion  of  his  Turkish  ally. 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MR.   GLADSTONE'S  LAST  DAYS. 

Peace  after  Strife — Beginning  of  the  End— At  Cannes — Returning  to  England — At  Bourne- 
mouth— Longing  for  the  End— Going  Home  to  Die — Bearing  Testimony — A  Nation's 
Sympathy — A  Joy  not  of  this  "World — A  World  in  Mourning — The  Lying  in  State— 
The  Funeral— Last  Words. 

THE  closing  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  were  in  all  respects  more 
fortunate  and  happy  than  those  which,  as  a  rule,  fall  to  the  man  of 
action  and  affairs.  He  was  granted  that  which  he  had  always  so  fervently 
desired :  a  season  of  peace  after  the  long  years  of  strife 
and  effort,  a  season  in  which  he  was  able  not  merely  to  Peace  after  strife, 
bring  all  the  varied  labours  of  his  life  to  a  well-rounded 
conclusion,  but  to  find  full  leisure  for  those  spiritual  studies  and 
meditations  which  from  youth  to  age  had  ever  been  dear  to  his  heart. 
Now  and  again,  as  previous  pages  of  this  volume  have  told,  he  was 
drawn  out  of  the  peacefiil  retirement  of  Hawarden  by  some  call  of 
l^ublic  duty  that  the  veteran  could  not  resist.  The  call  which  sounded 
loudest  and  which  moved  him  to  the  greatest  efforts  was  that  which 
reached  his  ears  from  the  victims  of  Turkish  cruelty  and  oppression. 
To  that  great  ajjpeal  from  suffering  humanity  he  was  never  deaf.  For- 
the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  he  spent  these  closing  years  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peaceful  thought  and  labour.  Still  maintaining  his  relations  with  old 
colleagues  and  political  friends,  he  yet  withdrew  further  and  further 
from  the  party  arena.  He  "who  had  so  long  been  the  foremost  fighter 
of  his  time  now  "wished  only  for  peace,  and  those  who  were  brought  in 
contact  with  him  found  that,  whilst  he  maintained  as  strenuously  as  he 
had  ever  done  the  principles  by  which  he  had  been  guided  in  his  public 
life,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  mere  party  controversy,  and  to  spend  his 
closing  years  in  amity  and  good  will  with  all  men.  Reading  was  still,  as 
it  had  so  long  been,  his  great  solace  and  recreation  ;  but  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace  the  desk  which  had  been  for  half  a  century  appropriated  to 
political  business  now  remained  almost  vmtouched.  His  mind  was  occupied 
with  other  and  nobler  things  than  the  conflicts  of  parties. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1897,  that  the  first  serious  anxiety 
with    regard  to  his  physical  condition  was  felt    by  his  friends.     His  im- 
paired eyesight  and  hearing  had  been  accepted  by  himself  Avith  equanimity, 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  the  age  to  which  he  had  been  spared,  and  there 
Avcre  no  other  symptoms  which  occasioned  him  distress.     But  in  the  month 
just  named  a  grave  change  took  place  in  his  condition.     He  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  some  time  from  what  were  believed  to  be  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  nose  and  cheekbone.     When  staying  at  Butter-      Beginning  of 
stone,   the  seat  of    his   devoted  friend  Mr.   Armitstead,  in         *^®  ^^• 
this  month  of    September,    these  pains    attacked    the  eye, 
and  caused  excruciating  agony.    It  was  found  that  to  use  the  eye  in  reading 
aggravated  the  pain,  and  most  reluctantly,  before  he  finished  his  "visit  to 
2u 
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Mr.  Armitstead  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  up  liis  life-long  liabit  of  reading— never 
to  resume  it.  His  deafness  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  enjoy  being  read  to 
by  ethers.  Happily  it  did  not  prevent  his  appreciation  of  music,  and  for 
the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  his  greatest  intellectual  solace  was  in  listening 
to  the  jDlaying  of  friends,  who  esteemed  it  a  happy  privilege  thus  to  be 
IDermitted  to  minister  to  him.  The  loss  of  his  occupation  of  reading, 
however,  caused  him  much  distress,  and  made  him  at  times  somewhat 
restless.  Yet,  from  the  first  moment  at  which  he  realised  that  the  final  call 
was  at  hand,  he  regarded  the  future  with  the  greatest  calmness.  To  him, 
to  be  absent  from  the  body  was  only  to  be  present  with  the  Lord ;  and 
even  when  at  Butterstone,  more  than  six  months  before  the  end  was 
reached,  he  talked  cheerfully  and  buoyantly  of  the  close  of  his  life 
and  of  the  entrance  into  that  other  life  upon  which  his  thoughts  had 
long  been  set. 

On  his  return  to  Hawarden,  in  October,  his  restlessness  increased. 
He  was  among  his  books  and  on  the  scene  of  the  labours  he  loved. 
But  books  and  labours  were  now  alike  forbidden  to  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  began  to  experience  the  misery  of  the  unem- 
ployed. In  conversation  his  restlessness  passed  away,  and  he  talked  with 
all  his  old  force  and  brilliancy.  But  though  he  never  complained,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  afforded  to  all  around  him  a  spectacle  of  sublime  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation,  the  increasing  severity  of  the  pains  in  the  face, 
together  with  an  ever-growing  physical  weakness,  became  distressing  to 
witness.  In  this  situation,  and  with  the  prosjject  of  the  rigours  of  an 
English  winter  before  him,  he  somewhat  unexpectedly  resolved  to  go  to 
Cannes,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Riviera  he  might  find 
some  alleviation  of  his  sufferings.  His  family  and  friends  were  very 
apprehensive  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  step,  for  they  knew  now  that 
some  hidden  and  undefined  mischief  was  at  work,  sapping  his  strength, 
and  they  feared  that  if  he  left  England  he  might  never  return  to  it 
alive.  But  they  yielded  to  his  urgent  Tvish  to  try  the  effects  of  a  com- 
plete change,  and  to  Cannes  accordingly  he  went  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, having  left  Hawarden  on  the  23rd,  and  spent  that  and  the  follow- 
ing night  at  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  residence  at  Kennington  Park. 
At  Cannes  he  once  more  became  a  resident  in  the  Chateau 
At  Cannes.  Thorenc,  the  property  of  his  friend  Lord  Rendel,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
latter  to  his  own  son,  Henry  Gladstone.  The  sojourn  at  Cannes  was  a 
trying  one,  not  only  to  Mr.  Gladstone  but  to  those  around  him— Mrs. 
Gladstone,  his  children,  and  one  or  two  faithful  friends.  The  paroxysms 
of  pain — the  "roaring  pains,"  as  he  called  them — became  more  frequent 
and  more  severe.  In  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  he  received  friends, 
and  talked  with  them  cheerfully.  On  fine  days,  when  his  state  per- 
mitted it,  he  drove  out  and  enjoyed  the  sunshine  as  it  flooded  the 
Esterelles  and  the  fretted  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  even  lunched 
Avith  a  friend  on  one  occasion,  and  was  then  so  full  of  his  old  vivacity 
that  those  who  were  with  him  began  to  hope  that  their  fears  were 
exaggerated.  But  a  change  for  the  worse  set  in,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  felt  that  the  end  was  drawing  near.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  to  England.  Hawarden  was  pronounced  unsuitable  as  a  place  of 
winter  residence  for    an    invalid.    Reluctantly   he   had   to    agree   to   give 
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up  the  thought  of  gohig  home,  but  upon  returning  to  his  own  country 
— the  land  of  his  life-long  love  and  service— he  was  resolutely  bent. 
In  the  opening  of  this  work  I  have  described  the  scene  of  his  departure 
from  the  Chateau  Thorenc,  and  of  the  parting  blessing  he  bestowed 
upon  its  inmates  when  he  left  it  for  ever.*  It  was  moi-e  notable  from 
this  time  forward  than  it  had  ever  been  before  that  his  whole  mind 
and  heart  seemed  to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  those  around  him  for 
even  the  least  of  the  sei-vices  which  they  rendered  to  him  in  his  pain 
and  helplessness.     More  and  more,   also,   those   around    him    felt    that    he 


/V,M^,  -    Simia   lilaiic  fits,   Vaiiiii-s. 
MR.    AND    MRS.    GLADSTONE    STAUTING    POR    A    DRIVE    FROM    THE    LHATKAU    THORENC    (LORD    RENDEL    ON 

THE    LEFT,    MR.    HENRY    GLADSTONE    ON    THE    RIGHT). 

"was  visibly  dwelling  in  s]:)iritiial  comnuniion  with  the  God  and  Saviour 
to  Avliom  his  heart  was  given.  All  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  bent 
upon  the  themes  of  the  Divine  Love  and  the  future  life.  There  w^as 
comparatively  little  noAV  to  recall  the  great  statesman,  the  splendid 
orator,  the  patriot,  and  the  leader  of  men.  He  was  ratlier  the  humble 
.sufferer,  ever  conscious  of  his  own  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  and 
trusting  in  all  things  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  the  Infinite  Love. 
On  Wcchiesday,   t]u>   lOth   of  Fel)ruar5^   he    left   Cannes, 


and    reaching  London   on   the   Fri(h»>%  stayed  at  4,  White- 


hall Court,  until  the  following  Tuesday.     Only  one  or  tAvo 
relatives    and   friends  were    permitted    to   see    him   during 
this  last  sojourn  upon  the   scene   of  so  ninny  of  his  triumphs, 
he    did     not     neglect.        On     the     <hiy     aCler     his     arrival,    he 

*See  pp.  40-42. 
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Marlborough  House,  and  with  his  own  hand  inscribed  his  and  liis  wife's 
names  in  the  visitors'  book.  It  "was  a  last  recognition  of  the  unvarying 
kindness  and  consideration  which  he  had  received,  through  years  of 
storm  as  w*ell  as  sunshine,  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales — a  last 
emphatic  demonstration  of  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Royal  Family 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  had  been  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Bournemouth,  and  there,   if 
his  life  were  sjiared,  aAvait  the  coming  of  spring.      But  his  stay  at  Bourne- 
mouth   was    short.     His    suff'ei'ings    increased,    and    it    was 
At  Bournemouth,      determined    that    a    London  specialist  should  be  called   in 
to    make    a    careful  examination  into  his  condition.      This 
step    had    been    urged    upon    Mr.    Gladstone    before,    but    he    had    always 
refused  to  agree  to  it.      On  March  18th  Sir  Thomas  Smith  w^ent  to  Bourne- 
mouth, and  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Habershon  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  pain  in  the  face,  which  of  late  had  been  attended  by  a  swelling 
of  the  palate,  was  due  to  sarcoma.      He  communicated  to  Mr.   Gladstone 
this  discovery,  and  the  fact  that  his  disease  was  mortal,  on  the  same  day. 
The    illustrious    invalid  received  the  announcement  not    so  much  with 
calmness    as  with  a    serene    joy.     For    months   his    life    had    been    one    of 
suffering.     He  had  been  shut  oft'  from  all  the  many  fields 
Longing  for  tne    of  intellectual  activity  in  which  he  had  delighted  to  work, 
^^*-  and  he  was  keenly  sensitive  with  regard  to  the  care  and 

anxiety  which  his  condition  caused  to  others.  The 
announcement  that  his  end  was  inevitable  and  was  near  was  hailed  by 
him  as  the  prisoner  hails  the  order  of  release.  In  the  previous  October, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  the  eminent  Nonconformist  ministei", 
he  had  said,  "  My  general  health,  to  use  a  well-known  phrase,  is  ^\'ondel•- 
fully  good.  I  seem,  indeed— but  this  is  want  of  faith — to  fear  being  kept 
here  too  long.  Meantime,  as  the  day  of  parting  draws  near,  I  rejoice  to 
think  how  small  the  differences  [with  members  of  other  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church]  are  becoming  as  compared  with  the  agreements,  and 
how  much  smaller  they  will  yet  come  to  be  if  God  in  His  mercy  shall  take 
aTvay  from  me  the  filthy  raiment  and  grant  me  the  happy  change  of 
raiment."  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  now  received  the  tidings  that 
the  great  change  was  at  hand.  "  To  depart,  which  is  far  better,"  was  the 
sentiment  that  filled  his  heart. 

But  his  desire  was  to  die  at  home,   amid  the  familiar  surroundings  of 

the  house  Avhere  he  had  spent  his  happiest  years,  in  the  peaceful  seclusion 

of  his  family  life.     So,  quickly  following   upon  the  announcement  of  the 

surgeons,  he  made  his  last  journey  from  Bournemouth  to 

Going  Home  to     Hawarden.       One     most    pathetic    incident    attended    that 

^^6-  journey.      The    news    that    he    was    leaving    Bournemouth 

had  spread  abroad  in  the  town,   and  some  inkling  of  the 

tri\th  as  to  his  condition  had  leaked  out.     When  he  reached  the  railway 

station  there  was  a  cro^vd  awaiting  his  arrival,   and  as  he  walked  with 

almost  vigorous  step  across  the  platform,  someone  called  out,  "  God  bless 

you,   sir ! "      Instantly  he  turned,   and  facing  the  uncovered  crowd  lifted 

his  hat,  and  in  the  deep  tones  which  men  kneAV  so  well,  said,  "  God  bless 

you  all ;   and  this  place,  and  the  land  yoii  love  ! "    This  benediction  was 

Mr.  Gladstone's  last  utterance  in  public. 

Of  the  closing  weeks  at  Hawarden  there  is  little  to  say.     They  were 
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weeks  of  great  suffering  ;  but  they  enabled  the  dying  man  to  offer  to 
the  world  a  wonderful  tpectaele  of  courage,  religious  faith,  and  humble 
fortitude.      After  the  IStli  of  April  he  was  unable  to  go  downstairs ;   and 

much  of  his  time  was  passed  iu  sleep,  opiates  being  ad- 
Bearing  Testimcny.  ministered  to  him  for  the  relief  of  his  pain.     During  his 

waking  intervals  he  saw  not  a  few  old  friends  and  took 
his  last  farewell.  In  those  days  no  word  having  reference  to  passing 
events  crossed  his  lips.  To  the  things  of  this  world  he  Avas  already  dead. 
It  was  only  of  the  eternal  verities,  of  God's  infinite  mercy,  of  His  free  for- 
giveness for  the  repentant  sinner,  of  the  great  Hereafter,  that  he  spoke 
to  those  who  came  with  sad  hearts  to  say  good-bye.  In  his  hours  of  lone- 
liness he  constantly  repeated  passages  of  Scripture,  and  favourite  hymns, 
one  ill  particular  which  was  hourly  upon  his  li^js  being  Newman's  well- 
known  "  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  Height." 

In  the  meantime  a  strange  and  almost  unexampled  spectacle  was  being 
■witnessed  throughout  Great  Britain.  As  the  consciousness  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  last  hours  had  come  and  that  he  was  passing  them  in  sore 
physical  tribulation,  but  with  never-yielding  courage  and  resignation, 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  land,  public  feeling  "was  stirred  to  its  very 

depths.  All  rancour  disappeared  from  the  breasts  of  his 
A  Nation's  political  opiDonents,  party  feeling  seemed  to  die  away. 
Sympathy.        ^md  the  whole  nation  joined  in  Avatching  by  the  bed  on 

which  one  who  was  now  universally  recognised  as  being 
above  and  before  everything  else,  "  a  great  Christian  man,'"  to  use  Lord 
Salisbury's  words,  Avas  stretched  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution.  "  Kindness, 
kindness,  nothing  but  kindness  ! "  Avas  a  phrase  that  often  fell  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  lips  in  those  List  days,  and  he  Avas  not  AA^ithout  some  knoAA- 
ledge  that  this  kindly  feeling  toAvards  him  AA'as  now  universal,  and  that 
his  earnest  prayer  that  he  might  die;  at  peace  with  all  men  had  been 
answered. 

The  end  came  on  the  morning  of  Ascension  Day,  May  lOtli,  1898.  It 
was  very  peaceful.  The  sufferer  had  ceased  for  some  time  preA^ously  to 
feel  any  pain.  He  had  taken  his  last  farcAAell  of  seiwants  and  friends, 
children  and  Avife,  in  perfect  calm,  and  those  aa'Iio    Avere  Avitli  him   had 

seen  AA'ith  Avonder  and  re\xrence  how  the  noble  face  AA'as 

A  Joy  not  of      lighted  up  as    Avith    a    joy    AA'hich    AA^as    not    that    of    this 

tMs  World.        world.     Shortly    before    five    o'clock     his     son,     the     Rev. 

Stephen  Gladstone,  Avho  Avith  the  other  members  of  the 
family  was  kneeling  round  the  bed,  read  tAvo  of  his  faA^ourite  hymns 
and  offered  up  a  prayer.  Mr.  Gladstone  AA'as  heard  to  murmur  a  distinct 
"Amen!"  when  the  prayer  came  to  an  end.  At  ten  minutes  to  fiA'e  his 
breathing  ceased,  and  he  Avas  at  rest. 

No  public  man  of  our  time  receiA'ed  such  affectionate  and  Avorld-wide 
homage  at  his  death  as  that  offered  to  Mr.   Gladstone.     It  came  from  all 

ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  from  members  of  all 
A  World  in  parties ;  from  CA^ery  ciA'ilised  nation  in  the  AA^orld,  and 
Mourning.         from    lands    Avhere    as    yet    civilisation    is    only    dawning. 

"  The  AA'orld  has  lost  its  greatest  citizen  "  were  the  words 
in  which  a  New  York  journal  began  its  comments  upon  his  death;  and 
this  was  the  sentiment  Avhich  seemed  everyAAliere  to  prevail.  To  have 
gained  such  universal  and  such    heartfelt  recognition  was  a  reward   not 
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unworthy  of  the  career  which  had  deserved  and  secured  it.  The  House 
of  Commons  adjourned  immediately  after  assembling  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  On  the  following  day,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  paid,  amid  signs  of  universal  sympathy,  tributes  to  his 
memory  which  proved  that  no  differences  of  political  opinion  had  blinded 
men  to  the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  qualities  or  the  supreme  grandeur 
of  his  character.  A  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation,  and  a  monument  in  that  great  temple  of  reconciliation  and 
peace,  were  unanimously  decreed.  He  himself  had  wished  to  be  buried 
at  Hawarden  among  his  own  people  ;  but  he  had  left  his  executors  free 
to  decide  as  to  the  place  of  his  interment,  provided  two  conditions  were 
observed.  These  were  that  the  funeral  ceremony  should  be  of  the 
simplest  possible  character,  and  that  a  place  beside  him  should 
be  reserved  for  the  wife  who  had  been  so  long  his  companion, 
his  comfort,  and  his  mainstay.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  upon  whom  as 
Earl  Marshal  the  arrangements  for  the  public  funeral  devolved,  faith- 
fully observed  these  conditions.  Never  was  a  simpler  funeral  witnessed 
in  a  village  churchyard  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  But  the  ceremony  Tvas  one  of  historic  interest  and  impressive- 
ness.  For  two  days  before  the  funeral  the  body  lay  in 
state  in  Westminster  Hall,  hard  by  the  chamber  whose  The  Lying  in 
Avails  had  so  often    echoed  to  the  dead    man's    eloquence.  state. 

Countless  thousands  of  persons  passed  in  reverent  silence 
before  the  bier,  and  every  passer-by  seemed  to  be  a  mourner.  When, 
without  pomp  and  state  of  any  kind,  the  funeral  service  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Saturday,  May  28th,  1898,  the 
whole  nation  was  represented  within  the  sacred  walls.  The  Funeral. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  son,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  in  the  Premiership,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Lord  Rendel,  and  Mr.  Arjnitstead 
acted  as  pall-bearers.  The  members  of  both  Houses  attended  the  funeral 
in  a  body.  Representatives  of  all  the  great  cities,  institutions,  churches, 
and  professions  of  the  country  were  included  in  the  illustrious  company ; 
■whilst  the  chief  mourners,  amongst  whom  was  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
were  surrounded  by  almost  all  the  surviving  men  and  women  who  had 
been  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  lifetime. 
From  far  and  wide,  from  great  monarchs  such  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
from  grateful  nations  like  the  people  of  Italy,  had  come  expressions  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  one  who  was  recognised  by  all  as  being  the 
foremost  advocate  of  liberty  and  of  justice  for  all  men;  but  even  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  dead  than  these  tributes  would  have 
been  the  evidences  which  were  forthcoming  at  that  great  funeral 
ceremony  that  the  people  of  the  land  of  his  love  were  united  as  one 
man  in  their  sorrow  at  his  death  and  in  their  recognition  of  his  work. 
Only  to  the  greatest  of  the  heroes  of  our  national  story  have  honours 
been  rendered  at  their  death  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
and  upon  none,  be  he  warrior,  or  statesman,  or  poet,  or  philanthropist, 
was  higher  honour  evnr  bestowed. 

We    have    sought   in    these   pages    to    tell    the    story    of   the   greatest 
career  of  our  time.    It  has  been  largely — perhaps  too  largely— the  story 
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of  political  struggles  and  great  legislative  acliievemeuts.  But  through 
it  all,  towering  above  the  mists  of  party  i^assion  and  the  mysteries  of 
constructive  statesmanship,  rises   the   figure  of  the  man  himself— a  figure 

grand  and  unique  in  its  individuality,  commanding  in  its 
Last  Words.        intellectual  greatness  and  force  of    will,   but  above  all  in- 

s]3iring  and  fascinating  in  that  simple  piety  that,  not  alone 
in  the  supreme  hour  of  death  but  in  every  moment  of  a  prolonged  and 
illustrious    career,    possessed    and    transfigured     the     soul     of    William 

EWART    GlADSTOXE— 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake." 

Wemyss  Reid. 
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Triumph  for,  483  ;  his  Gibo  at  the 
Adullaniites,  486  ;  ridicules  the 
Tea-room  Party,  494  ;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  542  ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  555,  581  (fof)t- 
note),  724 ;  Resignation  of,  568, 
680  ;  and  the  Caucus,  623  ;  and  the 
Bombardment  of  Alexandria,  680  ; 
and  Home  Rule,  706,  708,  709 

Broadhurst,  Mr.  Henry,  M.P.,  498 

Brodrick,  Dr.  (Warden of  Merton),  583 
(footnote) 

Broglie,  Prince  Albert  de,  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  First  Budget,  413-14 

Brougliani,  Lord,  discloses  the  Dis- 
missal of  the  Melbourne  Ministry, 
192-93 

Briiwn,   Mr.  Cornelius,  162 

Bruce,  Lord.    See  Elgin,  Earl  of 

Budgets,  Mr.  Gladstone's :  that  of 
1853,  406-12  ;  of  1859,  421  ;  of  1860, 
421-27;  of  1861,  428-30;  of  1862, 
430  ;  of  1803,  439-41  ;  of  1804,  442  ; 
of  1865,  448  ;  of  1800,  480-82  ;  of 
1881  and  1882,  664 

Bulgarian  Agitation,  The,  619-22 

BuUer,  Charles,  102 

Bunsen,  Baron,  229,  235,  280-81 

Burke,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  in  Phoenix 
Park,  071 

Butler,  Bishop,  268-72,  472-73 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  170,  175, 
176 

Cabinet,  the  British,   Jlr.   Gladstone 
on,  458,  459 

Cambridge  University,  "  The  Apos- 
tles "  at,  100-2 ;  compared  with 
Oxford,  111-12;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Estimate  of,  150-51 

Campbell-Banuerman,  Sir  Henry,  698 
723 


Canada  and  Self-Government,  346-47 

Canning,  Charles,  88,  95 

Canning,  George,  62,  68;  Apocryphal 
Stories  concerning  him  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  77 ;  his  Connection 
with  the  Microcosm,  78  ;  his  Policy 
discussed  at  the  Oxford  Union, 
110  ;  a  Production  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 151  ;  156,  100,  274 

Cardwell,  Edward  CViscouut),  114, 
391,  395,  396,  416,  493,  542 

Carlingford,  Lord,  542 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  110.  See  Morpeth, 
Viscount 

Carlton  Club,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Con- 
nection with,  34,  170,  371 

Carlvle,  Thomas,  on  "The  Apostles," 
102 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  136,  625,  683 

Caucus,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the, 
622-23 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  071 

Cecil,  Lord  Robert.  See  Salisbury, 
Marquis  of 

Chaldiean  Account  of  the  Deluge,  Mr. 
Gladstone  on,  583-84 

Challemel-Lacour  Incident,  658-59 

Chamberlain,  Bight  Hon.  Joseph, 
bantered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  510 ; 
and  the  Caucus,  622-23  ;  670  ;  and 
"The  Radical  Programme,"  684- 
86;  and  National  Councils,  686-87; 
and  the  Defeat  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
First  Government,  697-98  ;  and 
Home  Rule,  698-99,  702-0,  708-12, 
727 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  as,  372,  374,  403-51,  480- 
82,  5SS,  664.     See  also  Budgets 

Chajdin,  Right  Hon.  H.,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  523-25 

Charities,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  440 

Chartism,  275.  344-45 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  his  Comment  on 
Disraeli's  Accession  to  the  Pre- 
miership, 499 

Chichester- Fortescue,  Mr.  (Lord 
Carlingford),  542 

Childers,  H.  C.  E.,  24,  542,  570,  664, 
681 

China  and  the  Opium  Traffic,  241-42 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Connection  with,  94-110 

Church,  Dean,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  478, 
503 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  657,  666, 
682,  691,  096,  699,  70S,  709,  711 

Churcli  of  England,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the,  212-14,  222-23,  203,  311- 
12,  350-50,  580,  010-12,  014-15.  See 
also  State  Churchism 

Church  Rates,  212-14 

Church,  The  Christian,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Theory  of,  255-68 

Civil  Service,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the, 
588 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 598-99,  659,  718 

Closure,  The,  661-63 

Clubs,  Proposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
License,  439 

Coal  Supply  and  the  National  Debt, 
480-82 

Cobden,  Richard,  on  Mr.  Gladstone, 
293-94  ;    his    attack    upon  Peel'i 
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Second  Administration,  304  ;  ral- 
lies  Mr.  Gladstone,  305-6  ;  moves 
for  a  Select  Coimnittee  on  Pro- 
tection, 308 ;  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Resignation  in  3  845,  314  ;  and 
the  Case  of  the  Lorcha  Arrow; 
loses  his  Seat  for  Huddersticld, 
391  ;  and  the  Income-tax,  404  ; 
negotiates  tiie  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  420-21 

Coercion,  Irish,  482,  660,  661-63,  671- 
72,  713 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  Influence  of,  on  Mr. 
Gladstone,  122-23,  229-31 

Collectivism,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  721 

Collier,  Sir  Robert.  See  Monkswell, 
Lord 

Colonies,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the,  174- 
76,  197,  199-202,  209,  211-12,  214, 
217-20,  237-38,  242-43,283-84,  319, 
338-40,  346-47,  356,  444,  036 

Colonial  Passengers  Act,  199-202 

Compensation  lor  Disturbance  Bill, 
657-58 

Compound  Householders  and  the 
Franchise,  484-94 

Consort,  The  Prince.  See  Albert, 
Prince 

Contagious  Diseases  A'jts,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the,  674 

Comewall  Lewis.     See  Lewis 

Corn  Laws,  The,  275-76,  286-87,  294- 
99,  300-5,  308-9,  318-20,  336-38, 
368.     See  also  Free  Tiade 

County  Franchise,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the,  459,  675-77 

Cowan,  Sir  John,  732 

Cowper,  Earl,  671 

Cox,  George,  191 

Creasy,  Edward,  75 

Crete,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  450,  736 

Crimean  War,  Origin  of  the,  374-75, 
378-79  ;  Outbreak  of,  379  ;  Course 
of  the,  381,  382,  383-84 

Critic,  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a,  452-73 

Currie,  Sir  Donald,  659 

Cyprus  Convention,  The,  627-28 

Dalkeith,  Lord,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Opponent  in  Midlothian,  630 

Dallas,  Mr.,  the  American  Minister, 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Prospects  in 
1856,  389 

Dana,  Professor,  on  the  Controversy 
between  Gladstone  and  Huxley,  250 

Dante,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Studies  in, 
139,  151-52,  730 

Denison,  Henry,  95 

Denison,  Stephen,  95,  129-30 

Derby,  Fifteenth  Earl  of  (Geoffrey 
Stanley),  as  a  Scholar,  135-36,  171, 
177-78,190,  304,306,319  (footnote), 
391,  395,  402,  404,  482,  499,  501 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  See  Hartiugton, 
Marquis  of 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  542,  571,  580,  621, 
658,  686 

Dillwyn,Mr.,and  the  Irish  Church, 450 

Disestablishment,  Mr.  Gladstone  and, 
694,  715,  720,  721,  728,  732.  See 
also  Church  of  England  and  Irish 
Churcli 

Disraeli,  Benjamin  (Lord  Beacons- 
field)  ;  his  Scheme  for  the  Eepre- 
seyitative,  17  ;  his  Admiration  of 
Bolingbroke,  87  ;  taunts  Mr.  Glad- 
stone with  his  Opposition  to  Re- 
form at  the  Oxford  Union,  130- 
31  ;  his  Description  in  "  Con- 
ingsby  "  of  the  Place  -  hunters, 
193 ;  his  First  Meeting  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  197  ;  confuses 
between  Free  Trade  and  Recipro- 
city, 291  ;  contemptuously  ignored 
by  Peel,  319  ;  nearly  defeats  the 
■Whig  Government  in  1850,  356  ; 
returns  to  the  Charge,  368;  accepts 
a  Free  Trade  Resolution  ;  forms  a 
Barrier   to     the     Return    of  the 


Peelites,  369;  his  Budget  of  1852 
destroyed  by  Mr.  Glad.stone,  370- 
71 ;  becomes  Leader  of  tlie  House 
and  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer 
under  Lord  Derby,  395  ;  tries  to 
induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  join  the 
Derby  Ministry,  396  ;  his  "  Dis- 
solving View  of  Anarchy"  Speech 
at  Slough,  396-97  ;  398  ;  and  the 
Income-Tax,  406 ;  proposes  an 
Amendment  to  the  Budget  of  1857, 
416 ;  his  Views  of  a  Prudent 
Foreign  Policy,  417-19  ;  becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  482  ; 
his  Deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
a  Financier,  482  (note)  ;  opposes 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  483,  488- 
89  ;  "  dishes  the  Whigs,"  493- 
95;  becomes  Premier,  499;  is 
defeated  on  Irish  Disestablish- 
ment, but  retains  Office  ;  his 
Glorification  of  the  Abyssinian 
Exjiedition,  501  ;  and  the  Alabainui 
Claims,  582  ;  his  "  exhausted  vol- 
canoes "  Speech,  583 ;  declines  to 
take  Office  in  1 873,  586  ;  his  Taste 
for  Political  Display,  607  ;  sneers 
at  the  Bidgavian  Agitation,  619  ; 
abuses  Mr.  Gladstone,  625 ;  brings 
back  "  Peace  with  Honour  "  from 
Berlin,  626  ;  his  Popularity  in  1878, 
628  ;  his  Dissolution  Manifesto  in 
1880,  635-36;  opposes  the  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill, 
658  ;  Death  of,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Tribute  to,  664;  his  Departure  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  518-20 

Divorce,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Attitude 
towards,  392-94 

Dollinger,  Dr.  von,  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  Theologian,  245  ;  his  Explana- 
tion of  Transubstantiation,  246 

Don  Pacifico  Debate,  The,  357-61   ' 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  74,  79- 

80,  86,  87,  88,  95,  100,  103,  113-14, 
116,  lis,  125,  126,  127,  129-30,  132, 
158,  239,  578 

Dublin,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Visit  to,  624 

Duncannon,  Lord,  on  the  Abuses  of 
tlie  Irish  Church,  182 

Durham,  Lord,  and  the  Canadian  Re- 
bellion, 219 

Durnford,  Bishop,  on  the  Oxford 
Union,  124 

Duties  of  Property,  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the,  444 

Eastern  Question,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the,  394,  618-34,  638,  642,  651-54, 
672.    See  also  Armenia  and  C'l-ete 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  The,  366-67, 
368,  571 

Edinburgh  University,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Lord  Rector  of,  459-60 

Education,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Writings 
on, 459 

Egypt,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  456,  677- 

81,  688,  728 

Elementary  Education,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and,  215-16,  235-36,  388,  389,  532, 
563-64 

Elgin,  Earl  of,  95,  103,  131 

Elliott,  Frederick,  386-87 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  728,  731 

Encumbered  Estates  Act  (Ireland), 
559-60 

Erastianism,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Hatred 
of,  207-68 

Essay  Society  (The  "Weg"),  10, 
102-3,  124 

Eternal  Punishment,  Mr.  Gladstone 
on,  270 

Eton  College,  Admission  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at,  67;  Disraeli's  Description 
of;  TheMontemsoflS23and  1826, 
68 ;  Tlie  Curriculum  at,  68-70 ; 
Fagging  and  Flogging  at,  70-72 ; 
Foundation  and  Career  of  the  Eton 
Society  ("The   Pop")  at,   86-88; 


Drinking  Habits  at,  S9  ;  Influence 
of,  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  89-90;  his 
Affection  for,  90 
Eton  Miscellany,  The,  78 
Ewart,  William,  jun.,  58,  94-95 
Ewart,  William,  sen.,  58,  64,  167 
Ewelme  "Scandal,"  The,  579 

Farrer,  Lord,  282 

Fauclier,  M.,  on  Jlr.  Gladstone,  413 
Fawcett,  Professor,  542,  631,  638 
Finlay,  Mr.,  and  Don  Pacifico,  357-58 
Fire  Insurance  Duty,  440-41,  448 
Forster,   W.  E.,    on  Mr.    Gladstone, 
24,    26  ;    Discusses    Reform    with 
him,  481  (footnote) ;   542;  and  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,    563- 
64 ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resigna- 
tion in  1873,  585-86  ;  and  the  Irish 
Chief  Secretaryship,  657-58,    059- 
61,  663,  668-71 
Fowler,  Sir  Henry,  723,  727,  728,  731 
Franco-German  War,  Mr.   Gladstone 

and  the,  458,  565-67,  671 
Free  Trade,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  123, 
275,  279-80,  283, 284,  286-93,  294-99, 
300-9,  315-17,  319-20,  336-38,  345- 
46, 368, 376-78,  404 , 412, 420-21 , 423- 
24,  574;  Effects  of,  on  Ireland,  559 
French  Portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  A, 

651 
Fiiendly  Societies,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 

442 
Froude,  Hurrell,  225-26 
FuUertou,  Lady  Georgiana,  617 

Garibaldi,  General,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 44,  442 

Gaskell,  James  Milnes,  75,  88,  95, 103, 
113,  116,  117,  118,  127,  574 

Giflen,  Sir  Robert,  307 

Gla<lstone,  Agnes  (Mrs.  Wickham),  604 

Gladstone,  Ann  {nee  Rubertson), 
Mother  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  57; 
her  Ancestry;  William  Ewart  her 
Fourth  Son,  58  ;  her  Visits  to  Ding- 
wall, 59  ;  styles  William  Ewart  the 
"Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer," 
60  ;  her  Death,  207 

Gladstone,  Catherine  Jessy  (Daughter 
of  Mr.  Gladstone),  349 

Gladstone,  Helen,  Miss,  Daughter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  592,  604 

Gladstone,  Henry  Neville,  Mr.,  Son 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  604,  606 

Gladstone,  Herbert  John,  Right 
Hon.,  voungest  Son  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 604,  606,  683-84,  719 

Gladstone  (Gledestan),  Herbert  de, 
an  Ancestor  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  54 

Gladstone,  John,  Sir,  Father  of  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  settles  at  Liverpool ; 
his  Commercial  Courage  and  Re- 
source, 65-56  ;  joins  the  Church  of 
England,  58-59  ;  his  Career  as  a 
Publicist,  59  ;  supports  the  Whig 
Candidate  for  Liverpool  and  is 
lampooned ;  becomes  a  Leading 
Supporter  of  Canning,  62 ;  is  con- 
sulted by  the  Premier  ;  asserts  his 
Independence,  63  ;  is  elected  M.P. 
for  Lancaster,  64-65 ;  a  Free 
Trader  ;  favours  Catholic  Claims 
and  sympathises  with  the  Hel- 
lenes ;  his  Connection  with  the 
Slave  Trade,  91-92  ;  his  Prolixity 
and  Force  of  Cliaracter,  94 ;  his 
Opposition  to  Reform,  106 ;  de- 
signates his  Son  William  for  a  Par- 
liamentary Career,  110 ;  is  attacked 
in  Parliament,  171-74  ;  arranges  to 
import  Coolies  from  Bengal,  214  ; 
his  Death,  240 ;  Commemoration 
of  by  an  Episcopal  Church  at 
Leith,  431 

Gladstone,  John,  of  Biggar,  Great- 
grandfather of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  64 

Gladstone,  John  Neilson,  Brother  of 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  67 
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Gladstone,  Mary  (Mrs.  Drew),  363,  604 

Gladstone,  Robertson,  Brother  of 
W.  E.  Glailstone,  67,  230,  444 

Gladstone,  Stephen  Edward,  Rev., 
Son  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  594,  004, 
742 

Gladstone,  Thomas,  Brother  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  67,  94,  106,  239 

Gladstone,  Thomas,  Grandfather  of 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  migi'ates  from 
Lanarksliire  to  Leith,  54  ;  a  Ca- 
lumnious Story  about,  55 

Gladstone,  Wni.  Ewart 

His  Character  and  Career  : 
s  General  Aiipreciation,  1-52  ; 
Four  Times  Prime  Minister,  1-2; 
more  than  Sixty  Years  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  his 
Success  self- achieved,  2;  Early 
Recognition  of  his  Greatness,  2-4  ; 
First  Meeting  with  Miss  Catherine 
Glynne,  4;  Tributes  to  his  Cha- 
racter, 4-5  ;  a  Great  Churchman, 
5,  6  ;  his  Changes  of  Opinion  due  to 
Mental  Growth,  G  ;  his  Conserva- 
tism, 6-7  ;  the  Versatility  of  his 
'.Genius,  7-9  ;  his  Social  Charm,  9- 
10 ;  his  Out-of-the-way  Knowledge, 
10-12;  his  Literary  Interests,  12- 
13  ;  his  Friend.ship  with  Tennyson, 
14-15 ;  his  Frankness,  15-17 ; 
Diary  of  au  Evening's  Conversa- 
tion with,  16-17 ;  Comments  on 
'  the  Parnell  Commission ;  his 
„  Promptitude  in  Literary  Matters, 
:  17-19;  the  Northumbrian  Ship- 
owner and,  19-20 ;  his  Leading 
Characteristics,  20-23  ;  Mr.  W.  E. 
,  Forster  on,  24 ;  his  Enthusiasm 
and  Impetuosity,  25-26  ;  Devotion 
of  his  Immediate  Adherents  to,  27  ; 
his  Ascendency  over  the  Masses, 
27-31  ;  his  Love  of  and  Faith  in 
his  Fellow-creatures,  31-32 ;  his 
Solitary  Dinner  at  Grillion's,  33- 
84  ;  his  Love  of  Art,  34-35  ;  forms 
a  Library,  35 ;  his  Love  of  Walking 
and  of  Tree-felling,  36 ;  evading 
the  Detectives,  36-37  ;  his  Com- 
passion for  Outcasts  ;  seizes  and 
prosecutes  a  Blackmailer,  38 ;  his 
Knowledge  of  Bygone  London,  38- 
39  ;  his  Piety,  39,  40  ;  an  Incident 
of  his  Last  Days,  40-42  ;  his  Ca- 
suistry, 42-43  ;  his  Essential 
Consistency,  43-44  ;  his  Hatred  of 
Oppression,  44-46  ;  his  Eloquence, 
46-51 ;  his  Splendid  Intrepidity 
61-52 

His  Ancestry  and  Early 
1  Tears,  53-110.  His  Grandfather 
migrates  from  Lanarkshire  to 
Leith,  54  ;  his  Father  settles  at 
Liverpool,  55  ;  Birth  and  Christen- 
ing ;  named  after  a  Friend  of  his 
Father,  58  ;  his  Visits  to  Dingwall 
with  his  Mother  ;  Rec9llections  of 
a  Dingwall  Playmate,  59 ;  ap- 
pointed by  his  Mother  "Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,"  60  ;  his  Memo- 
ries of  Canning's  Candidature  for 
Liverpool,  62  ;  taken  to  see  Han- 
nah More,  65-66  ;  his  Recollections 
of  the  War  with  Napoleon  ;  his 
First  Teacher;  a  Picture  of  his 
Life  at  Seaforth,  66 ;  is  admitted 
at  Eton,  67 ;  his  Experience  of 
Fagging,  71-72  ;  his  Friendsluiis, 
74-75  ;  is  flogged  by  Dr.  Keate, 
75  ;  starts  tlie  Eton  Miscellany,  78- 
79  ;  his  Contributions  to  it.  80-85  ; 
distinguishes  Himself  at  the  Eton 
Society  as  an  Orator,  86-88  ;  joins 
in  establishing  a  Select  Debating 
Society,  88;  breaks  through  the 
Drinking  Customs  at  Eton  ;  Influ- 
ence of  Eton  upon,  89  ;  a  Canning- 
ite,  not  an  Eldonian,  Tory,  90  ;  his 
Sympathies  with  the  Hellenes  and 


Gladstone,  Wm.  KwAit— continued 

Inclinations  towards  Free  Trade, 
91  ;  differs  from  his  Father  as  to 
Slavery,  92  ;  is  entered  at  Christ 
Churcli,  Oxford,  94  ;  resides  and 
reads  at  Wilmslow ;  goes  up  to 
Oxford,  95  ;  his  Rooms  at  Christ 
Church,  98-99  ;  continues  his  Cor- 
respondence with  Arthur  Hallam, 
99 ;  invites  Cambridge  Students 
to  visit  Oxford  to  discuss  the  Re- 
lative Merits  of  Byron  and  Shelley, 
100;  founds  the  "Weg,"  102-3; 
his  Piety  at  Oxford,  103-4; 
hears  Newman,  Chalmers,  and 
Rowland  Hill  jireach  ;  misses  the 
Ireland  Scholarship,  104  ;  wins  a 
Double-first  and  takes  his  B.A. 
Degree ;  opposes  Reform,  106 ; 
attends  an  Anti-Reform  Meeting 
at  Warwick  and  writes  an  Account 
of  it  for  the  Standard,  107;  drafts 
a  University  Petition  against  Re- 
form, 108 ;  leaves  Oxford,  and 
wishes  to  enter  the  Church,  but 
is  designated  for  Parliament,  110. 
His  Connection  with  the  Ox- 

'  FORD  Union  Society,  111-134.  His 
Election,  112  ;  his  First  Speech  at 
the  Union,  116  ;  appointed  Secre- 
tary and  afterwards  President, 
118  ;  his  Religious  Intolerance, 
118-19  ;  attacks  the  Policy  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  119-22  ;  a 
Supporter  of  Huskisson's  Free 
Trade  Policy  in  his  Early  Years, 
123  ;  his  Great  Speech  against 
Reform,  127-29  ;  his  Intimacy 
with  Manning,  130  ;  his  last  Union 
Speech,  134 

Asa  Scholar,  135-154.  Whyhe 
was  sent  to  Eton,  137-38 ;  appointed 
Examiner  for  the  Newcastle  Scho- 
larshi]),  138  ;  publishes  a  Volume 

[of   "Translations,"    138-39;     his 

I  Homeric  Woi'ks,  139-40;  his  Oppo- 
sition to  "Separatist"  Theories 
of  Homer,  140-43  ;  his  Views 
on  Homer's  Moral  Teaching, 
143  ;  his  Method  of  interpreting 
Homer,  144  ;  his  Attitude  towards 
Classical  Studies  ;  his  Seriousness 

I  as  a  Classical  Student,  146 ;  his 
Letter|to  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Riehter, 
146-48  ;  bantered  by  Punch  for 
his  Devotion  to  Homer,  148-49  ; 
his  Views  on  the  Hellenic  Element 
in  Civilisation,  149-50 :  his  Atti- 
tude towards  the  Universities, 
150-51   ;    his    Studies   in    Italian 

!  Literature,  151-52  ;  his  Transla- 
tion of  Horace's  Odes,  152-54 

As  A  Tory,  155-244.  Is  nomi- 
nated for  Newark,  158  ;  his  Arrival 
and  Election,  100-63  ;  his  Maiden 
Speech,  170  ;  defends  his  Father, 
171-74  ;  his   Estimate  of  the  Co- 

i  lonies,  174-76  ;  how  the  Speech 
was  received,  176-78  ;  speaks  in  De- 
fence of  Liverpool,  178-79 ;  cham- 
pions the  Irish  Church,  179-82  ; 
liis  Sorrow  at  the  Death  of  Arthur 
Hallam,  182-83  ;  opposes  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Electiou  as  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  University,  183- 
184  ;  qualifies  for  the  M.  A.  Degree, 
184  ;  opposes  the  Liverpool  Free- 
men Bill,  180-88 ;  opposes  the 
Abolition  of  University  Tests, 
190-91  ;  is  appointed  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  195  ;  meets 
Disraeli  for  the  First  Time  ;  be- 
comes Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  197  ;  describes  his  First 
Interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  ; 
issues  another  Election  Address, 
198  ;  speaks  on  the  Religions 
Education  of  Negroes  in  tlie 
West  Indies  ;   moves  for  a  Select 
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Committee  on  Military  Establish- 
ments and  Expenditure  in  the 
Colonies  ;  his  Dislike  of  the  Utili- 
tarians ;  brings  in  his  Fiist  Bill, 
the  Colonial  Passengers  Bill,  199- 
202  ;  his  Adjustment  of  the  Claims 
of  Political  Economy  and  of  Hu- 
manity, 201-2;  his  Views  on 
Church  Property,  202-3  ;  still  an 
Evangelical  Churchman,  203  ;  his 
Estimate  of  J.  H.  Newman's  In- 
fluence at  Oxford,  203-4  ;  criticises 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill, 
205  ;  defends  the  House  of  Lords, 
206-7  ;  loses  his  Mother,  207  ;  be- 
comes  an  Active  Member  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Clergy  Society, 
209 ;  his  Lite  at  the  Albany  ;  his 
Observance  of  Sunday,  209 ;  de- 
nounces O'Connell,  210  ;  on  Coer- 
cion for  Canada,  211-12  ;  opposes 
the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates, 
212-13 ;  takes  an  Active  Part  in 
the  Aborigines  Committee,  214 ; 
is  nominated  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Elementary  Education, 
215  ;  promotes  a  Diocesan  Board 
of  National  Education  ;  is  visited 
by  Wordsworth,  210 ;  Beginning 
of  his  Friendship  with  Tennyson  ; 
meets  Miss  Catherine  Glynne  in  So- 
ciety, 217  ;  helps  Peel  and  Russell 
out  of  a  Parliamentary  Difiicnlty, 
217-18  ;  attacks  the  Philosophical 
Radicals,  218-19;  defends  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  attacks  the  Minis- 
try, 219  ;  retorts  upon  Sir 
George  Grey  ;  defends  the  Sugar 
Planters,  220  ;  receives  a  Letter 
of  Counsel  from  Samuel  W^ilber- 
force,  222  ;  his  Reply  to  it,  222- 
23  ;  approximates  to  Tractarian- 
ism,  223  ;  his  Speech  on  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  (1838),  224,  220; 
projects   "  The  State  in  its  Rela- 

,  tions  with  the  Church,"  227-28  ; 
starts  for  the  Continent,  229  ;  his 
Sympathy  with  Coleridge's  View 
of  a  National  Church,  230-31  ; 
visits  Sicily  ;  meets  Lady  Glynne 
and  her  Daughters  at  Rome,  232  ; 
meets  Manning  and  Macaulav, 
232-33  ;  thanks  Macaulay  for  his 
Review,  233-34  ;  takes  a  Journey 
with  O'Connell,  235-36  (footnote)  ; 
defends  the  Jamaica  Assembly, 
237-38  ;  his  Marriage,  238-39  ;  exa- 
mines at  Eton  for  the  Newcastle 
Scholarship,  240-241 ;  his  Hatred 
of  Concurrent  Endowment ;  de- 
fends the  Chinese  for  their  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Opium  Traffic,  241- 
42  ;  his  Interest  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  Colonies  generally,  242  ; 
his  Growing  Hatred  of  Slavery  ; 
opposes  the  Jews'  Declarations 
Bill,  243 

As  A  Theologian,  245-273.  Dr. 
von  DoUinger's  Estimate  of,  245- 
46;  his  Mastery  of  Patristic,  Medie- 
val, and  Reformation  Tlieology ; 
John  Henry  Newman's  Testimony 
to  his  Knowledge  of  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  his  Memory,  247  ;  his  Ability 
to  carry  on  two  Trains  of  Thought 
at  once,  248  ;  his  General  Attitude 
towards  the  Old  Testament,  249  ; 
his  Qualifications  for  the  Contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Huxley  and  Dr. 
Reville,  250  ;  his  Views  as  to  the 

I  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
251-52  ;  his  Insistence  upon  the 
Fluidity  of  the  Higher  Criticism, 
252  ;  Gradual  Growtli  of  his  Reli- 
gious Views  ;  his  Essential  Con- 
sistency in  Relation  to  the  Irish 
Church,  253-55  ;  his  Theory  of  tlie 
Christian    Church.     255-57  :     his 
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Belief  in  Apostolical  Succpssion, 
257-60;  his  Views  of  the  Church 
not  Ojien  to  the  Charge  of  Arro- 
gance, 260  ;  his  Attitude  towards 
Dissenters,  260-62;  liis  "  Solilo- 
quiuni,"  263  ;  his  Concessions  in 
Favour  of  Konconformity,  263- 
66 ;  his  Hatred  of  Erastianism, 
267-68;  his  Studies  of  Bishop 
Butler,  26S-72 ;  his  Views  on 
Katural  Immortality,  269-70  ;  on 
Eternal  Pnnishmeut,  270  ;  on 
the  Future  Life,  270-72;  his 
Pietv,  272-73 ;  a  Sympathetic 
Thinker,  273 

As  A  Tariff  Reformer,  274- 
322.  Is  appointed  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  275 ;  be- 
comes Master  of  the  Mint  and  a 
Member  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  276  ; 
the  Real  Head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  279  ;  sets  himself  to  revise 
the  Taritf,  2S0  ;  appoints  Stafford 
Northcote  his  Private  Secretarj', 
282  ;  proposes  Resolutions  for 
abolishing  and  reducing  Colonial 
Duties  on  Foreign  Imports,  283 ; 
brings  in  a  Railway  Regulation 
Bill,  284  ;  defends  the  Ministerial 
Plan  formodifyingthe  Corn  Laws, 
286  ;  his  Article  in  the  Foreifjn  and 
Colonial  Quarterly  Review  on  Tariff 
Reform,  288-90;  his  Studies  in 
Political  Economy,  290-91 ;  carries 
on  Tariff  Reform,  291-92  ;  speaks 
on  the  Importation  of  Cattle, 
292-93 ;  procures  a  Pension  for 
Wordswortli,  294 ;  his  Passage 
to  Economic  Liberalism,  294- 
99 ;  distinguishing  between  the 
Corn  Laws  and  other  Forms  of 
Protection,  300-2  ;  becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a 
Seat  in  the  Cabinet,  306  ;  Speech 
on  the  Exportation  of  Machmery, 
306-7  ;  replies  to  Cobden ;  supports 
the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  308  ; 
his  Reminiscences  of  the  Sterling 
Club,  309-10  ;  his  Fidelity  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  311  ;  votes 
against  the  Censure  of  W.  G. 
Ward,  311-12 ;  Resigns  on  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  312-14;  prepares 
the  Taritf  of  1845  ;  publishes  a 
Pamphlet  on  Tarifl' Reform,  315- 
16 ;  defends  the  Government's 
Tariff  Proposals  and  speaks  on 
Spanish  Colonial  Sugar,  316  ;  pro- 
jects a  Tour  in  Ireland  ;  visits  Dr. 
DoUinger,  318 ;  rejoins  the  Go- 
vernment as  Colonial  Secretary, 
319  ;  retires  from  Newark,  320-22 

In  Society,  323-34.  His  Courtesy 
and  Dignity,  323 ;  his  Deference 
to  Rank,  324  ;  his  Demeanour  to- 
wards the  Queen,  324-25  ;  his 
Table-talk  described,  325 ;  his 
Capricious  Sense  of  Humour, 
325-26  ;  his  Favourite  Topics,  326  ; 
his  Distaste  for  Physical  Science, 
326-27  ;  as  a  Host  and  as  a  Guest ; 
his  Fondness  for  receiving  and 
bestowing  Praise,  327  ;  his  Powers 
of  Observation,  327-28  ;  his  Love 
of  Beauty;  the  Simplicity  of  his 
Tastes ;  his  Relations  with  his 
Colleagues,  328  ;  as  a  Story-teller 
and  Reciter ;  a  Formidable  Per- 
sonality ;  his  Inner  Life,  330 ; 
fails  to  recognise  Mr.  Armitstead 
and  Mr.  John  Morley,  331 ; 
amuses  Children  at  DoUis  Hill; 
"  drawn  "  by  Russell  Lowell,  332  ; 
"all  Things  to  all  Men,"  333-34. 

As  A  Peelite,  335-402.  An 
Opportunist  with  a  Conscience,  335; 
in  Office  but  without  a  Seat,  338  ; 
recalling     Sir    Eardley    Wilmot, 
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338-40;  has  a  Flirtation  with 
Scarborougli,  340 ;  is  elected  for 
Oxford  University,  340-42;  his 
Cordiality  towards  Stafford  Xorth- 
cote,  supports  a  Measure  for 
Relief  to  Roman  Catholics,  342  ; 
declares  for  the  Admission  of 
Jews  to  Parliament,  342-43  ;  his 
Disgust  with  Palmerston,  344 ; 
is  enrolled  as  a  Special  Constable  ; 
his  Attitude  towards  Parliament- 
ary Oaths  and  Church  Rates, 
345  ;  advocates  the  Relaxation  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  345-46 ; 
criticises  the  Canadian  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  347  ;  his  Connection 
with  the  Lincoln  Divorce,  347-49  ; 
Death  of  his  Daughter  Catherine 
Jessy,  349 ;  the  Gorham  Judg- 
ment, and  his  Letter  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  350-51 ;  his  Distress 
at  the  Secession  of  Manning  and 
Hope,  351-52 ;  Letters  to  and 
about  James  Hope,  352-54  ;  how 
influenced  by  the  Secession,  354- 
55 ;  falls  into  a  Reactionary 
Mood,  356  ;  replies  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  the  Don  Pacifico 
Debate,  357-61  ;  his  Estimate  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  362 ;  Visits 
Naples  and  denounces  the  Nea- 
politan Government,  863-66  ;  op- 
poses the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  366;  saves  the  Whigs  from 
an  Attack  by  Disraeli,  368 ;  his 
Re-election  for  Oxford,  370 ; 
tears  Disraeli's  Budget  to  Pieces, 
370-71  ;  is  mobbed  at  the  Carlton 
Club,  joins  the  Aberdeen  Ministry 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
371-72 ;  finds  Worlv  for  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  372;  his  First 
Budget  and  its  Reception,  374  ; 
begins  to  understand  tlie  Turk ; 
inaugurates  a  Statue  of  Peel  at 
]\Ianchester ;  descants  on  the 
Horrors  of  War,  and  describes 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  375 ;  fore- 
shadows the  Repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty  and  is  eulogised  by  Bright, 
376  ;  the  Measure  of  his  Responsi- 
bility for  the  Crimean  War,  378  ; 
his  Budget  of  1853  ;  co-operates 
with  Bethell  in  pronroting  a  Bill 
to  suppress  Electoral  Corruption 
and  in  University  Reform,  379-80  ; 
accepts  Office  under  Palmerston 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  resigns  ;  tells  the  House  that 
its  Business  is  not  to  govern, 
382  ;  works  for  Peace,  383  ;  de- 
nounces Military  Glory,  383-84 ; 
defends  the  Objects  of  the  War, 
384 ;  criticises  Tennyson's  "Maud," 
385  ;  his  Recantation  ;  his  Position 
in  1855,  386  ;  writes  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen on  the  Latter's  Resigna- 
tion ;  replies  to  Cornewall  Lewis 
on  Civil  Service  Reform,  387 ; 
delivers  a  Reactionary  Speech  on 
National  Education,  388  ;  attacks 
Palmerston's  Chinese  Policy,  391 ; 
pleads  for  Justice  to  China,  391 ; 
undertakes  his  First  "  Pilgrim- 
age of  Passion,"  392  ;  opposes 
Bethell's  Divorce  Bill,  392-94 ; 
lays  down  Rules  of  Eastern 
Policy,  394 ;  is  believed  to  be 
going  back  to  the  Tory  Party, 
395 ;  supports  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment, 396 ;  his  Views  on  the 
Government  of  London  and  his 
Economic  Progress,  398  ;  his 
Mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
398-402;  his  Last  Defence  of  Rotten 
Boroughs,  402 

As   Chancellor   of  the    Ex- 
chequer,   403-451.     Public    Eco- 
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nomy  and  Free  Trade  the  Keynote 
of  his  Financial  Policy,  404 ;  his 
Feeling  about  the  Income  Tax,  404; 
his  First  Budget,  406-12  ;  reviews 
the  History  of  the  Ineome-Tax 
and  decides  to  retain  it,  407-10 ; 
deals  with  the  Succession  Duty, 
410-11  ;  his  attempted  Oiieration 
upon  Consols,  412  ;  wins  tlie  Ad- 
miration of  French  Publicists, 
413  ;  laments  the  National  Extra- 
vagance, 414-15  ;  his  Financial 
Policy  in  Opposition,  415-16 ; 
again  Chancellor  (1859),  417  ;  re- 
plies to  Disraeli's  Views  on  a 
Prudent  Foreign  Policy  ;  deplores 
the  Growth  of  National  Expen- 
diture, 419 ;  his  Relations  with 
Palmerston,  420 ;  promotes  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
420-21 ;  his  Budget  of  1860,  421-27 ; 
abolishes  more  Taxes,  422-23 ; 
repeals  the  Paper  Duty  and 
counterchecks  the  House  of  Lords, 
423-25  ;  his  Characteristics  ana- 
lysed  by  Frederic  Rogers  and 
Walter  Bagehot,  426-27;  de- 
livers  a  Great  Speech  on  Italy, 
427-28  ;  his  Budget  of  1861,  428- 
30  ;  his  Speeches  on  the  American 
Civil  War  and  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  Famine,  430-33  ;  a  Trium- 
phal Progress,  43S-39  ;  his  Budget 
of  1863,  439-41  ;  receives  an 
Appeal  from  Ireland  and  speaks 
in  Praise  of  Thrift,  441 ;  his  Wei- 
come  to  Garibaldi ;  his  Budget  of 
1864,  442 ;  supports  the  Enfran- 
chisement of  the  Working  Classes, 
442-44  ;  speaks  on  the  Duties  of 
Property  ;  Direct  and  Indirect 
Taxation  ;  the  Lancashire  Cotton 
Famine  ;  the  Cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  the  Press,  444-47 ; 
eulogises  the  Bar,  447-48 ;  his  Bud- 
get of  1865,  448  ;  is  defeated  at 
Oxford,  449-51  ;  indicts  the  Irish 
Church,  450  ;  his  Letter  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce  on  his  Defeat,  451 

As  A  Critic,  452-473.  His 
Writings  predominantly  Theo- 
logical, 452  ;  his  Literary  Produc- 
tiveness, 453 ;  on  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, 454-56  ;  his  Hellenic  Sym- 
pathies, 455-56  ;  on  the  Occupation 
of  Egypt,  456  ;  his  Sketch  of 
Montenegro,  456-57 ;  his  Letters 
on  Neapolitan  Tyranny,  457  ;  his 
Views  on  the  Downfall  of  the 
Pope's  Temporal  Power,  458 ; 
on  the  British  Cabinet,  458-59 ; 
on  the  County  Franchise,  459 ; 
on  the  Universities,  459-60  ;  on 
Examinations,  460-61 ;  his  Literary 
Style,  469-70  ;  as  a  Critic  of  Theo- 
logies,  470-73  ;  his  Bias  towards 
Christian  Dogma,  472 ;  his  Re- 
liance upon  Bishop  Butler,  472- 
73 

As  Leader  of  the  Hocse  and 
Reformer,  474-501.  Causes  of 
his  Defeat  at  Oxford,  474-76  ;  his 
own  References  to  it,  476-77  ;  his 
Candidature  for  South  Lancashire, 
476-78 ;  succeeds  Palmerston  as 
Leader  of  the  House  ;  his  Memo- 
rial Speech  on  his  Predecessor, 
478-79  ;  begins  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  480-82  ;  intro- 
duces the  Reform  Bill  of  1866, 
483-85  ;  his  Speeches  in  Supjiort 
of  it,  486-89  ;  writes  to  Sir  William 
Gregory,  490  ;  visits  Rome  and  has 
Audience  with  the  Pope,  491-93; 
criticises  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
403-94  ;  tlireatena  to  withdraw 
from  the  Leadership,  494  ;  admits 
his  Error  as  to  the  American  Civil 
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War,  495  ;  strikes  the  First  Note 
of  a  New  Campaign,  495-96  ;  speaks 
on  Trades  Unions,  49(3-97 ;  receives 
a  Deputation  from  Trades  Union- 
ists, 497-9S  ;  succeeds  Earl  Rus- 
sell as  Liberal  Lender,  49S;  intro- 
duces a  Church  Rates  Abolition 
Bill,  499 ;  proposes  the  Three 
Resolutions  on  Irish  DisestaWish- 
ment,  499-501  ;  carries  an  hish 
iChurch  Suspensory  Bill  in  the 
Commons,  and  begins  to  work 
out  a  Disestablishment  Bill,  501 
As  AN  Orator,  502-527.  His 
First  Budget  Speech,  502-3  ;  his 
Speeches  on  Irish  Disestablish- 
ment and  Irish  Land,  503-4 ; 
his  Duel  with  Sir  William  Har- 
court  on  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill,  505-7  ;  a  Supreme 
Oratorical  Triumph,  507-10  ;  Ins 
Great  Speeches  on  the  Bradlaugh 
Question,  510-11  ;  his  Home  Rule 
Campaign  in  Midlothian,  512-13  ; 
his  Second  Home  Rule  Bill,  513- 
14  ;  his  Skill  as  a  Debater,  514  ; 
his  Magnanimity,  515-10  ;  his 
Memorial  Oratory,  510-18 ;  his 
Last  Speech  in  the  House,  518-20  ; 
his  Eloquence  compared  with 
Pitt's,  522  ;  his  House  uf  Commons 
Style,  522-23  ;  bantering  Mr. 
Chaplin,  523-25 ;  liis  Eloquence 
compared  with  Sir.  Briglit's,  525- 
27 

His  First  Premiership,  528- 
589.  His  Choice  of  the  Battle 
Ground,  528-31  ;  his  Address  to 
the  Electors  of  Sonth-west  Lanca- 
shire, 531-34 ;  prosecuting  his 
Candidature,  534-40 ;  a  Deliver- 
ance on  Ritualism,  539  ;  his  Defeat 
in  Lancnsliire  and  Election  for 
Greenwich,  540 ;  his  Ministry, 
642-43  ;  introduces  the  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  Bill, 
549-54 ;  his  Attitude  towards 
University  Reform,  555 ;  his  Ca- 
binet Councils  ;  meets  Jowett,  566  ; 
carries  the  First  Irish  Land  Bill, 
660-03  ;  replies  to  Mr.  Miall,  503  ; 
his  Views  on  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Bill,  564  ;  his  Essay  on  the 
Franco-German  War,  565-07  ; 
throws  open  the  Civil  Service  to 
Competition,  569  ;  effects  Improve- 
ments in  Government  Depart- 
'■  ments,  569-70  ;  is  attacked  in  his 
own  Constituency,  570  ;  abolishes 
Army  Purchase,  571-74 ;  speaks 
on  Free  Trade,  574 ;  deals  with 
Irish  Home  Rule,  574-75  ;  ad- 
dresses his  Constituents  on  Black- 
heath,  575-78;  ai)points  Sir  Robert 
Collier  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  578  ;  ap- 
points a  Cambridge  Clergyman 
to  the  Ewelme  Rectory,  579 ; 
defends  the  Monarchy  580  ;  ac- 
cepts the  Alabama  Award,  582  ; 
introduces  an  Irish  University 
Bill,  5S4  ;  is  defeated  and  resigns, 
but  resumes  Office,  585-86 ;  re- 
arranges his  Cabinet  and  becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  588  ; 
dissolves  Parliament  on  a  Promise 
to  abolish  the  Income-tax,  589 

His  Home  Life,  590-606.  Hap- 
piness of  his  Home  Life,  590-91 ; 
his  Position  at  Hawarden  that  of 
a  Guest,  591 ;  liow  he  arranged  his 
Library  ;  the  "  Temple  of  Peace  " 
and  St.  Deiniol's,  591-92  ;  adds  to 
the  Ilawarden  Estate,  593 ;  how 
he  began  the  Day,  594 ;  his  Self- 
command  ;  at  Breakfast ;  his 
Mor]iing's  Work,  595  ;  as  a  Land- 
scape Gardener ;    his   Adventure 
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in  the  Park  ;  his  Tree-felling, 
596  ;  at  Afternoon  Tea  and  Dinner, 
598  ;  the  Breadth  of  his  Interests, 
598-99  ;  his  Talk,  599  ;  his  Mental 
and  Moral  Qualities,  600-1  ;  his 
Self-order  and  Discipline,  601-3; 
what  he  owed  to  his  Wife  and 
Children,  604;  Enumeration, of  his 
Family,  604-6 

His  First  Retirement,  607- 
617.  His  Miscalculation  in  dis- 
solving Parliament,  607 ;  re- 
signs Office,  608-9  ;  announces  his 
Retirement,  609 ;  opposes  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill, 
610-11  ;  discusses  Ritualism,  611 ; 
his  Piivate  Affairs,  612  ;  his  Athle- 
tics, 612-14  ;  returns  to  Theologi- 
cal Controversy,  614-15  ;  attacks 
Romanism,  615-17 

And  the  Eastern  Question, 
618-634.  Enters  upon  the  Bul- 
garian Agitation  and  speaks  at 
Blackheath,  619-20;  defends  Rus- 
sian Intervention,  621-22 ;  visits 
Birmingham  and  blesses  the  Cau- 
cus, 622-23 ;  in  Dublin,  624 ; 
opposes  the  Vote  of  Credit  almosi; 
Single-handed,  625-26 ;  criticises 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  de- 
nounces the  Cyprus  Convention, 
626-628  ;  his  Unpopularity  in  Mu- 
sic-hall and  "  Society "  Circles, 
628-629  ;  decides  to  retire  from 
Greenwich,  629 ;  Indications  of 
his  Ascendency  in  the  Country  ; 
addresses  Paupers  ;  starts  for 
Midlothian,  030  ;  his  First  Midlo- 
thian Campaign,  630-34 

His  Second  Premiership, 
635-681.  His  Election  Address, 
636-38 ;  criticises  Tory  Finance, 
638 ;  addresses  a  Meeting  at  Mary- 
lebone,  639-40;  his  Second  Mid- 
lothian Campaign,  640-44 ;  elected 
for  Midlothian  and  for  Leeds,  646  ; 
his  New  Administration,  650 ; 
gives  Offence  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  651  ;  his  Letter  of  Apo- 
logy, 652 ;  his  Treatment  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  652-54  ;  and  the 
Bradlangh  Difficulty,  654-56  ;  abo- 
lishes the  Malt  Duty,  657 ;  pro- 
poses that  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell 
.should  not  be  heard,  658-59 ;  his 
Trip  on  the  Grantully  Castle,  659- 
60  ;  moves  an  Urgency  Rule,  662- 
63;  his  Last  Budgets,  664;  his 
Tribute  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  664- 
65  ;  his  Transvaal  Policy,  665  ;  his 
Second  Irish  Land  Bill,  665-66 ; 
denounces  the  Land  League,  667- 
68  ;  defends  the  Kilmainham  Ne- 
gotiations, 669-71 :  stays  at  Cannes, 
672-74  ;  his  Speech  on  the  Affirma- 
tion Bill,  674-75 ;  his  Cruise  on 
the  Pembroke  Castle,  674  ;  enfran- 
chises the  Labourers,  675-77  ;  his 
Egyptian  Policy,  677-81 ;  liis 
Siieech  on  Penj-deh  ;  his  Govern- 
ment defeated,  681 

As  a  Home  Ruler,  682-720. 
Favours  an  Irish  Parliament  in 
August,  1S85,  684;  his  Dislike  of 
"The  Radical  Program  me,"  685;  his 
Election  Address  in  1885,  687-89  ; 
his  Efforts  to  secure  Liberal  Unity, 
690-92  ;  calls  for  an  Independent) 
Majority,  692-94 ;  shelves  Dis- 
establishment, 694 ;  declares  the 
"Hawarden  Kite"  to  be  an  Irrespon- 
sible Declaration;  supports  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings'  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  t'98  ;  forms  a  Home  Rule 
Cabinet,  6'.i8  ;  introduces  the  First 
Home  Rule  Bill,  699-702 ;  intro- 
duces the  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
704 ;    his  Final   Appeal    for   the 
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Home  Rule  Bill,  706 ;  is  defeated 
and  dissolves  Parliament,  708-9  ; 
his  Resignation,  709 ;  issues  a 
Pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Question, 
709-10  ;  protests  against  Coercion, 
713-14 ;  attends  a  Demonstration 
in  Wales,  715  ;  his  Propagandism 
of  Home  Rule,  718-20  ;  his  Golden 
Weddiii'.;.  719;  on  the  Fall  of 
Parnell,  720 

His  Fourth  Premiership  and 
Final  Retirement,  721-736.  His 
last  Election  Address,  721  ;  forms 
his  Fourth  Ministry,  723  ;  intro- 
duces his  New  Home  Rule  Bill 
and  carries  it  through  the  Com- 
mons, 726-28  ;  speaks  on  Bimetal- 
lism and  the  Evacuation  of  Egypt, 
728  ;  denounces  the  Lords  for  re- 
jecting the  Bill ;  writes  a  Letter 
about  "  Dodo,"  730 ;  his  Last 
Speech  in  the  House,  731 ;  his 
Farewell  Letter  to  his  Consti- 
tuents, 732  ;  his  Attitude  towards 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill, 
.  732  ;  his  Absorption  in  Study,  733 ; 
his  Championship  of  Armenia  and 
Greece,  734-36 

His  Last  Days,  737-744.  At- 
tacked by  Agonising  Pains  at  But- 
terstone,  737  ;  goes  to  Cannes,  738  ; 
returns  to  London,  739  ;  stays  at 
Bournemouth,  but  goes  Home  to 
die,  740 ;  his  Death,  742 ;  is 
mourned  all  over  the  World,  742 ; 
the  Lying-in-State  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  the  Burial  in  the 
Abbey,  743 ;  a  Great  and  Com 
manding  Figure,  744 

Gladstone,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  (nee  Glynne), 
First  Meeting  of  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 4  ;  meets  him  at  Lady  The- 
resa Lister's  Musical  Parties,  217; 
sees  him  at  Rome,  232  ;  Marriage 
of,  238 ;  accompanies  him  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  399  ;  and  a  Reform 
Demonstration  in  1866,  491  ;  goes 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Rome,  491  ; 
593 ;  her  Care  of  her  Husband, 
602,  604 ;  Celebration  of  her 
Golden  Wedding,  719 

Gladstone,  William  Glynne,  594 

Gladstone,  William  Henry,  Eldest  Son 
of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  239,  448-49, 
477,  593,  604 

Glynne,  Lady,  Mother  of  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, 232,  239 

Glynne,  Catherine.  See  Gladstone, 
Mrs.  W.  E. 

Glynne,  Mary.     See  Lyttelton,  Lady 

Glynne,  Henry,  Rev.,  593 

Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  Brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  74,  591,  593,  612 

Glynne,  Sir  Stephen  Richard,  Father 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  239 

Gordon,  General,  and  the  Soudan, 
680-81 

Goi'don,  Hon.  Arthur,  Lord  Stan- 
more,  198,  399 

Gorham  Judgment,  The,  350-351 

Goschen,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.,  450  (foot- 
note), 542,  652,  690,  697,  708,  711 

Grant,  James,  his  Estimate  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1838,  220 

Grant-Duff,  Sir  Mountstuart,  203-4 

Graham,  Sir  James,  190,  395 

Granville  Earl,  556,  608-9,  64S,  650,  697 

Greece,  Modein,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Sympathies  with,  455-456 

Greek  Frontier,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the,  672 

Gregory,  Sir  William,  490 

Greenwich,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Repre- 
sentation of,  540,  570,  575-78,  589, 
619-20,  629 

Greville  Memoirs,  References  to,  182, 
186,  192,  193,  195,  196-97,  278,  279, 
303,  313,  371,  391 
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Grey,  Earl,  Ministry  of,  166,  184,  186, 
190 

Grillion's  Club,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Con- 
nection with,  3-2-34,  24:2 

Guizot,  M.,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  276 
(footnote) 

Haberslion,  Dr.,  740 

Haudley,  Mr.,  Candidate  for  Xewark- 
upon-Tri-nt,  1(J0,  VM 

Hallani,  Artluir  Henry,  styles  Mr. 
Gladstone  "  The  Eton  Piemier," 
60  ;  becomes  Intimate  with  Him, 
74  ;  90  ;  his  Correspondence  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  99-100;  foretells 
Tennyson's  Greatness,  100  ;  visits 
O.\ford  University,  100  ;  a  Mem- 
ber of  "The  Apostle.s,"  102;  his 
Estimate  of  Maurice,  102 ;  his 
Death,  182-83 

Hallam,  Henry  S6 

Hamilton,  Walter  Kerr,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  74 

Hai'ciiurt,  Sir  William,  his  Duel  with 
]\Ir.  Gladstone  on  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill,  605; 
542,  698,  712,  716,  723,  743 

Hardy,  Mr.  Gathorne  (E:ul  of  Cran- 
brook),  defeats  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Oxford  University,  451 

Hartington,  Marquis  of  (Duke  of 
Devonshire),  elected  Liberal 
Leader  in  tlie  Commons,  609  ;  and 
the  Eastern  Question,  621-22  ;  his 
Election  Addiess  in  1880,  636  ;  his 
Position  in  1880,  648,  649-50  ;  and 
Home  Rule,  697,  699,  707,  70S, 
709,  730 

Hawarden,  232,  239,  240  ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Position  at ;  the  "  Tcmi^le 
of  Peace  "  and  Chapel  of  Ease  at, 
591-92,  593,  595,  596,  599;  the 
Succession  to  the  Estate,  593-94  ; 
Beauties  of  the  Park,  595-96  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Adventure  in  the  Park, 
596 ;  737,  740 

"Hawarden  Kite,"  The,  696 

Hawtrey,  Dr.,  74,  78 

Herbert, Sidney  iLord  Herbert  of  Lea), 
114,  126,  196,  240,   371,  382,  395 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  681,  709, 
743 

Home  Life,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  590-606 

Home  Rule,  Gladstone  and,  574,  634, 
684,  687,  689,  692-94,  695-720,  721- 
27,  728-32 

Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Studies  in. 
139-49,  464-65,  584,  733 

Hope,  James.    See  Hope-Scott 

Hope-Scott,  James,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 66,  75, 122-23, 239, 281,  361-54 

Horace,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Translations 
of,  152-54 

Horsman,  Edward,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1866,  485-86 

Houghton,  Loid  (Monckton  Milnes), 
on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Bea- 
constield,  30  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Solitary  Dinner  at  Grillion's,  34  ; 
his  Visit  to  Oxford  University, 
102-3  ;  his  Impies.sions  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  114 ;  his  mot  on 
Sunday  Observance,  209  ;  on  the 
Contrast  between  Palmerstonand 
Gladstone,  478  ;  expostulates  with 
Gladstone,  574 

House  of  Lords.    See  Lords,  House  of 

Howick,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  Grey), 
attacks  Mr.  Gladstone's  Father 
for  the  Management  of  a  Slave 
Plantation,  171  ;  his  Estimate  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Great  Speech 
in  Parliament,  177  ;  299 

Hume,  Deacon,  and  tlie  Board  of 
Trade,  278-79 

Hnnip,  Josei.h,  205-7,  404 

Humour,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Sense  of, 
175,  325-26,  600-1 

Huskisson,  William,  91 


Huxley,  Professor,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 250 

Imperialism,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  567 

Income-tax,  The,  287,  404-10,  417, 
421,  425  (footnote),  428-29,  439, 
442,  448,  6SS-89,  607,  664 

India,  Lord  Beaconslield's  Financial 
Record  in,  632 

Indian  Mutiny,  The,  Mr.  Gladstone 
on,  395 

Inglis,SirRobert,207,226,  306,  341,342 

Ionian  Islands,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mis- 
sion to,  398-402  ;  Cession  of,  446 

Italian  Unity,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
427-28 

Iri.sh  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the, 
179-82,  202-3,  223-24,  253-55,  312- 
14,  450,  499-501,  530-32,  534,  536, 
538,  546-55 

Irish  Grievances,  543-46 ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on,  558 

Irish  Land  Bill  (1870),  500-63  ;  (1881), 
665-68  ;  (1886),  764-6 

Irish  Land  Laws,  557-60.  See  also 
Irish  Land  Bill 

Irisli  Land  League,  661,  606-68 

Irish  University  Bill,  The,  584-86 

Jamaica  Constitution,  Bill  for  sus- 
pending  the,  237-38 

Jerusalem  Bishopric,  The,  280 

Jevons,  Stanley,  and  the  Coal  Ques- 
tion, 480-82;  Interview  of  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  481 

Jones,  Arclideacon,  66 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 556 

Kay-Shuttle  worth,  Sir  James,  ndvo- 
catoj  the  Lancasterian  System  of 
Education,  215 

Kean,  Charles,  75 

Keate,  Dr.,  Headmaster  of  Eton,  72- 
74,  75,  86,  87 

"  Kilmainham  Treaty,"  The,  068-71 

KnatchbuU  -  Hugessen.  See  Bia- 
bourne.  Lord 

Knowles,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 19,  708 

Labouchere,  Mr.  Henry,  M.P.,  and 
Home  Rule,  706 

Lacaita,  Sir  James,  his  Recollections 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  a64-ti5,  399 

Lancashire  Cotton  Famine,  The,  430, 
4S1,  432,  44.) 

Land  League,  Irish,  661,  666-68 

Lecky,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.,  and 
Home  Rule,  710 

Leeds,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Election  for, 
646 

Leopardi,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Essay  on, 
152 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  74,  387, 
414-16,  544 

Licensing  Act  (1S72>,  The,  582-83 

Lincoln,  Lord  (alterwaids  Fifth  Duke 
of  Newcastle),  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Eton  Friends,  75  ;  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  "  Weg,"  103  ;  at  the 
Oxford  Union,  127  ;  recommends 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  Father,  132  ; 
Is  appointed  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  195  ;  retires  from  South 
Notts,  320 ;  divorces  Lady  Lincoln, 
347-49  ;  Accession  of,  to  the  Duke- 
dom, 369  ;  takes  Office  as  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Ministry,  371 ;  favours  War  with 
Russia,  379,  613 

Lister,  Lady  Theresa,  her  Musical 
Parties  in  1838,  217 

Literature,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Contri- 
butions to,  452-76,  465-69  et 
jjasst7» 

Liveipool,  Electoral  Corruption  at, 
167-70,  178-79 

Lloyd,    Bishop,    his    Early    Death    a 


Misfoitune  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 204 

Local  Government,  Importance  of, 
recognised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1868,  638  ;  Mr.  Goscheu's  Bill  on, 
576,  634 

Lords,'  House  of,  206-7  ;  and  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Paper  Duty,  423-25 ;  and 
Iri.sh  Church  Disestablishment, 
554  ;  Mr.  Bright  on,  665  ;  and  the 
Ballot  Bill,  571 ;  and  the  Al)olition 
of  Army  Purchase,  571,  572-74 ; 
and  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  668  ; 
and  the  County  Franchise,  675-77; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  P'ourth  Ad- 
ministration, 724-25  ;  and  Home 
Rule,  728-30 ;  and  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  519-20,  731 

Lowe,  Robert  (Viscount  Sherbrooke), 
Declaration  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Masterfulness,  23  ;  at  the  Oxford 
Union,  125,  126,  127,  134  ;  on  the 
County  Franchise,  459;  and  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866,  485-90  ; 
rallies  to  Irish  Disestablishment, 
501 ;  .ioins  the  First  Gladstone 
JNIiuistry,  542;  and  the  proposed 
Match  Tax,  671-72  ;  and  his 
Quarrel  with  Ayrton,  588,  608 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Mr.  and 
Gladstone,  332 

Lyall,  J.  E.,  123,  126 

Lvndhurst,  Lord,  197,  423 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  as  a  Scholar,  138-39  ; 
his  Marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Giynne; 
238 

Lyttelton,  Lady  (nee  Giynne),  Mar- 
riage of,  238 

Lytton,  Earl  of,  and  Afghanistan,  631 
632 

Lytton,  Lord  (Bulwer-Lytton),  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Mission  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  398-99 

Macaulay,  Lord,  on  enfranchising 
the  Jews,  118-19  ;  meets  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Rome,  233  ;  his 
Review  of  "The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  Church,"  233-35  ; 
liis  Attacks  upon  the  Chinese  in 
Connection  with  the  Opium  Traffic, 
241  ;  taunted  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  his  Departure  from  Family 
Traditions,  243  ;  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  244 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
467-69 

McCarthy,  Mr.  Justin,  722,  723 

MacColl,  Canon,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Speech  on  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  585-86  (footnote) 

Macleod,  Norman,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
463 

Maiden  Speech,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  170 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  References  to  his 
Diary,  306,  554 

Manning.  Henry  Edward  (Cardinal), 
102,  113,  116,  129-30  ;  his  Friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Gladstone,  130  ; 
an  Evangelical  Champion,  204; 
is  Godfather  to  Wm.  Henry 
Gladstone,  239  ;  receives  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  Gladst(me  on  the  May- 
nooth  Grant,  312-13  ;  his  Secession 
to  Rome,  351-52  ;  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Visit  to  Rome  in  1866,  491- 
92  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Attack 
on  Modern  Romanism,  616-17 

Match-tax,  The  proposed,  572 

Maurice,  P.  D.,  his  Influence  at  Ox. 
ford,  102,  103,  124 

Maynooth  Grant,  The,  223-27,  254, 
312-14 

Maxwell-Scott,  Mrs.,  Daughter  of 
James  Hope-Scott,  352,  3.53,  354 

Melbourne,  Lord,  190,  192,  204,  238, 
276 

Merivale,  Charles,  102 

Miall,  Edward,  and  the  Elementary 
Education  Bill,  663 
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Microcosm,,  The,  78 
Midlothian,  Mr.  Gladstone's   Repre- 
sentation of,   630-34,  030,   640-40, 

087-89,  092-91,  721 
Mihier-Gibson,  Mr.,  391,  395,  421 
Milnes-Gaskell.    See  Gaskell 
Milnes,   Monckton.      See  Houghton, 

Lord 
Molesworth,  Sir  William,  371 
Monkswell,  Lord,  Elevation  of,  to  the 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 

Council,  578 
Montenegro,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  456- 

57,  652-54 
Morley,  Mr.  John,  and  Coercion,  663  ; 

and  Home  Rule,  096,  697,  698,  703- 

4,  705,  708,  712,  713  (lootnote),  716, 

723 
Morpeth,  Viscount,  110,  225-26 
Mount-Temple,    Lord  (William  Cow- 

per),  87 
Mozley,    Thomas,    "Reminiscences" 

of,  204 
Municipal   Corporations    Bill,    The, 

204-7 
Murray,  Mr.  John,  Comments  of  Mr. 

Gladstone  on  the  Life  of,  16-17 

Napoleon  III.  and  Orsini,  395 

National  Debt,  Mr.  Gladstone  begins 
the  Reduction  of,  480-82 

Natural  Immortality,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Views  on,  270 

Navy  Estimates  in  1894,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on,  731 

Neapolitan  Misgovernment  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  303-66,  457 

Negro  Emancipation,  91-92,  134,  171- 
74,  178,  214,  220,  243 

Newark-upon-Trent,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Representation  of,  158-64,  195-96, 
215,  275-70,  320-22 

Newcastle,  Fourth  Duke  of,  158-59, 
102 

Newcastle  Programme,  Mr.  Glad- 
stime  and  the,  720 

Newman,  John  Henry,  at  Oxford, 
104, 121 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Estimate 
of  his  Influence  at  Oxford,  203-4  ; 
his  Sympathy  with  Mr,  Gladstone 
under  Adverse  Criticism,  231 ;  his 
Testimony  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Knowledge  of  St.  Augustine,  247  ; 
his  Secession,  310 

Nonconformists,  Mr.  Gladstone  and, 
252-53,  2e0-62,  263-60,  273,  563 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Funeral,  743 

Northcote,  Stafford  (Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh),  becomes  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Private  Secretary,  282 ;  defends 
the  Recall  of  SirBardley  Wilmot, 
339-40;  supports  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
Candidate  for  Oxford  University, 
342  ;  takes  up  the  Work  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  372-73 ;  enters 
Parliament  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Auspices,  374  ;  seeks  a  Leader  and 
finds  one  in  Disraeli,  389  ;  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Indictment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  450  (footnote) ;  and 
the  Eastern  Question,  625 ;  defends 
Tory  Finance  in  1880,  636;  003  ;  is 
elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
632  ;  his  Death,  711 

Oakeley,  Frederick,  98,  103 

Obstruction,  Parliamentary,  650,  601- 
03 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  on  Electoral  Cor- 
ruptitm  at  Liverpool,  18,  179  ;  on 
the  House  of  Lords,  205-0;  supports 
the  Whigs  and  is  denounced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  210  ;  his  Parody  on 
"the  Tlircc  Colonels,''  224;  takes 
a  Journey  ■viii'h  Mr.  Gladstone, 
235-30  (footnote) ;  Mr,  Gladstone 
on,  403-04  ;  716 

O'Connor,  Fcargus,  344 


Oratory,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  46-51,  86- 
87,  128-29,  602-27  et  passim 

Orsini,  and  the  Attemjit  to  assas- 
sinate Napoleon  III.,  395 

O'Shea  Divorce  Case,  719-20 

Oxford  Union  Society,  Tlie,  Founda- 
tion  of,  112  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Con. 
nection  with,  113-34 

Oxford  University,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Career  at,  94-110  ;  a  Petition  of, 
against  Reform,  109;  compared 
with  Cambridge,  111-12,  150-51  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Love  for,  150  ;  as 
a  Training-ground  for  Prime  Min- 
isters,  151  ;  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Election  as  Chancellor  of, 
183-84  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Represen- 
tation of,  340-342,  372,  391,  417, 
449,  450-51,  474-76  ;  his  Lecture 
on,  400 

Palmer,  Roundell.  See  Selborne,  Lord 
Palmer  of  Magdalen  and  the   Oxiord 

Union,  126 
Pulmerston,  Lord,  appointed  Foreign 
Secretary ;  on  University  Tests, 
190 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Disgust  with, 
344  ;  his  Great  Sjieecli  in  the  Don 
PaciHco  Debate,  357  ;  is  dismissed 
by  and  defeats  Lord  John  Russell, 
808  ;  his  Eulogy  of  Turkey,  375  ; 
works  for  War  with  Russia,  379 ; 
resigns,  but  is  induced  by  Glad- 
stone to  remain  in  Office,  379 ; 
his  First  Ministrj',  382  ;  and  Civil 
Service  Reform,  388  ;  is  defeated 
in  Parliament  in  Connection  with 
the  Case  of  the  Arrow,  but  Vic- 
torious in  the  Country,  391  ;  dc- 
feated  on  the  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill,  395  ;  his  Government 
of  1859,  417;  his  Relations  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  420 ;  on  keeping 
Mr.  Gladstone  "  muzzled,"  451  ; 
Death  of,  478;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Memorial  Speech  on,  478-79 
Papal  Sovereignty,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 

508 
Paper  Duty,  Repeal  of  the,  423-25 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  The,  728,  731 
Parliamentary  Reform.     See  Reform 
Parnell,   C.  S.,  059,  060,  601-02,  091, 

694-95,  708,  713,  719-20 
Parnell  Commission,  16,  719 
Parnell,  Sir  H.,  and  Financial    Re- 
form, 2S9 
Patteson,  Bishcp,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 

464 
Peace-at-any-Price,     Mr.    Gladstone 

on,  641-42 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  and  Catholic 
Emancipation,  121 ;  loses  his  Seat 
for  Oxford  University,  125  ;  sent 
for  by  William  IV.  on  the  Dis- 
missal of  the  Melbourne  Govern- 
ment, 193  ;  forms  an  Administra- 
tion, 194 ;  appoints  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
194  ;  is  defeated  in  the  Country, 
196 ;  his  Resignation,  204  ;  his 
Indignation  at  "The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church,"  232  ; 
is  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  but 
abandons  the  Attempt  to  form  a 
Ministry,  238 ;  his  Second  Ad- 
ministration, 276  ;  Greville's  Per- 
ception of  his  Liberalism,  278  ; 
his  Great  Budget  of  1842,  287  ;  his 
Reform  of  the  Tariff,  287,  288  ;  his 
Acceptance  of  Free  Trade  in  Corn, 
318-20;  keeps  the  Whigs  in  Office, 
843-44  ;  Death  of;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Estimate  of,  362  ;  a  Statue 
of,  unveiled  at  Manchester,  375  ; 
and  the  Income  Tax,  404 
Peelite  Period,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  335- 

402 
Peelites,  the.  Position  of,  in  1852,  368  ; 
their  Coalition  with  the  Whigs,  369 


Penj-deh,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  681 

Phillimore,  Sir  Walter,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  Sympathy  with  the  Con- 
federates, 436-37 

Phnenix  Paik  Tragedy,  The,  671-72 

Piety,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  39-42,  272-73, 
330,  540-42,  594 

Pigott  Forgery,  The,  713 

Place,  Francis,  275  (footnote),  276, 
304  (footnote) 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  References  to 
his  "Personal  Remembrances," 
5.50,  578 

Powles,  Mr.,  and  the  Representative,  17 

Praed,  Mackwortli,  78 

Presbyterian  Ritual,  Mr.  Gladstone 
on,  074 

Press,  The,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  446-47 

Protection,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Emanci- 
pation from,  294-99.  See  also  Free 
Trade 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Opposition  to,  610-11 

Pureell,  Mr.,  References  to  his  "Lite 
of  Manning,"  100,  111,  492,  017 

"  Radical  Programme,  The,"  Mr. 
Gladstone  and,  684-85 

Railway  Regulation  Bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, 284 

Rawson,  Rev.  William,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's First  Teacher,  66 

Rawson,  Sir  Rawson  W.,  his  Recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  280  ;  Promotion 
of,  282 

Redistribution  Bill,  The,  675-77, 
681 

Redmond,  Mr.  John,  722 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Connection  with,  106-10, 
125-28,  402,  442-44,  459,  474-76, 
483-91,  493-95,  675-77,  681  et  pas- 
sim 

Reid,  Sir  Wemyss,  his  Life  of  W.  E. 
Forster,  504,  657-58  (footnote) 

Rendel,  Lord,  738,  743 

Republicanism  in  England,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Opjiositiou  to,  580 

Retirement,  Mr.  Gladstone's  First, 
007-17  ;  his  Final,  731-36 

Beville,  Dr.,  his  Controversy  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  250 

Rice.    See  Spring  Rice 

Richter,  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-,  Author  of 
"  Kypros,''  140 

Ripon,  Earl  of,  leaves  Eail  Grey's 
Government,  190;  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Chief  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
270-77,  278-79 

Ripon,  Marquis  of,  appointed  Viceroy 
of  India,  650  ;  and  Home  Rule, 
705 

Ritualism,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  538-89, 
Oil,  014-15 

Robbins,  Mr.  A.  F.,  References  to  his 
"  Early  Public  Life  of  Wm.  Ewart 
Gladstone,"  102,  170,  177,  238-39 

Rochester,  Bishop  of,  735-30,  738 

Roebuck,  J.  A.,  166,  199,  211,  217-18, 
357,  861,  382,  398 

Rogers,  Frederic.  See  Blachford, 
Lord 

Rogers,  Dr.  Guinness,  740 

Rogers,  Professor  Thorold,  Epigram 
of,  on  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  608 ; 
661  (footnote) 

Romanism,  Modern,  attacked  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  615 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  620,  631 ;  and  the 
First  Midlothian  Election,  646  ; 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  698,  723  ; 
726,  730  ;  as  Premier,  732,  734 ; 
743 

"  Round  Table  Conference,"  The,  712 

Routch,  Benjamin,  M.P.,  186 

Russell,  Lord  John  (Earl  Russell), 
192;  moves  the  House  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Temporalities  of  the 
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Irish  Church,  202  ;  carries  the  Re- 
solution, 204  ;  brings  in  the  Muni- 
cipal  Corpoiations  Bill,  204  ;  pro- 
poses Coercion  for  Canaila,  211  ; 
and  the  Corn  Laws,  286-87  ;  306  ; 
his  Edinbui'gh  Letter  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  bl9  ;  his  Failure  to  form  a 
Cabinet  in  1845,  319  ;  resigns,  but 
resumes  Office  ;  introduces  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  366-67, 
368;  dismisses  Lord  Palmerston 
and  is  himself  defeated,  368  ;  pro- 
poses Alliance  to  the  Peelites, 
368  ;  liis  Correspondence  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  Subject, 
369-70  ;  accepts  Office  under  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
371  ;  favours  War  with  Russia, 
379 ;  defeats  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment, 402  ;  as  Foreign  Secretary 
under  Palmerston,  417  ;  is  elevated 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  428  ;  474  ; 
succeeds  Palmerston  as  Premier, 
479 ;  Career  of  his  Ministry,  482- 
91 ;  resigns  on  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1866,  491  ;  retires  from  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  Party,  498  ;  supports 
Irish  Disestablishment,  501 

Russell,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.,  References  to 
Monogr.iph  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  143, 
146,  209,  240-41,  499,  680  ;  630 
(footnote  I 

Russian  Intervention  in  the  Balkans, 
Mr.  Gladstone  on,  621-22 

St.  Deiniol's  Library  and  Hostel,  35, 
268,  592 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of  (Lord  Robert 
Cecil),  395  (footnote  i,  493  (foot- 
note) ;  denounces  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Treatment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
425  ;  450  ;  and  the  Constantinople 
Conference,  621  ;  his  Return  from 
the  BerUn  Congress,  626 ;  his  First 
Administration,  682 ;  his  Irish 
Policy,  683,  687,  691,  696,  705  ;  his 
Second  Administration,  709,  711, 
713-14,  715-16,  719-20,  722-23; 
734,  742,  74B 

Sandon,  Lord,  his  Election  for  Liver- 
pool,   Petitioned    against,   168-70 

Scholarship,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  135-54. 
See  also  Critic,  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a 

Scudamore,  Mr.,  and  the  Post-Office 
Scandal,  586 

Selborne,  Earl  of  (Roundell  Palmer*, 
124,  126,  209,  351,  666,  668,  697, 
698,  699 

Sehvyn,  George  Augustus,  74,  78,  79, 
95 

Senior,  Nassau,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
386,  411,  41.3-14 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1841,  280-81  ;  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Support  of  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapels  Bill,  308 

Shiiw-Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.,  542 

Shell,  Richard  Lalor,  287-88  ;  his 
Forecast  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  308 

Sherbrooke,  Viscount.  See  Lowe, 
Robert 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  Mr. 
Gladstone  on,  467 

Shuttleworth.    See  Kay-Shuttleworth 

Sibthorp,  Colonel,  and  the  Maynooth 
Grant,  223-24,  226 

Slavery.     See  Negro  Emancipation 

Smith,  Goldwin,  Professor,  and  Home 
Rule,  710 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  740 

Society,  Mr.  Gladstone  in,  323-34 


Soudan,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the,  680, 

OSS 

South  Lancashire,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cindidature  for,  476-78 

South-West  Lancashire,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Candidature  for  and  Defeat 
in  1868,  531-40 

Spedding,  James,  102 

Spencer,  Earl,  671,  683,  697,  698,  705 

Spring  Rice,  T.,  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  205 ;  introduces  a  Bill  to 
abolish  Church  Rates,  212  ;  com- 
piliments  Mr.  Gladstone  and  coni- 
luits  an  Irish  Bull,  219-20  ;  moves 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  223 ;  on 
State  Grants  lo  Religious  Bodies, 
236-37 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn  (Dean  of 
Westminster),  78,  90,  95,  580,  629 
(footnote) 

Stanley,  Geoffrey.  See  Derby,  Fif- 
teenth Earl  of 

Stanmore,  Lord.  See  Gordon,  Hon. 
Arthur 

Stansfeld,  Sir  James,  542,  699 

"  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  The,"  227-32,  233-35,  253- 
55 

State  Churchism,  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
227-32,  235,  614-15.  See  "ho 
Church  of  England  and  Dis- 
establishment 

Sterling,  John,  102 

Sterling  Club,  The,  300-10 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Lord,  and  the 
Crimean  War,  379 

"Success,"  Sir  John  Gladstone's 
Slave  Estate,  92 

Sugden,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  Retort 
on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  159 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  Purchase  of,  018-19  (footnote), 
677-78 

Sunday  Observance,  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
602 

Sutherland,  Dowager  Duchess  of,  and 
Garibaldi,  442 

Tait,  Archbishop,  114 

Tariff  Reform,  Mr.  Gladstone  and, 
280,  288-93,  294-99,  315-17 

Taunton,  Lord  (Henry  Labouchere), 
237,  346 

"  Tea-room  Party,"  The,  494 

Temporal  Power,  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  Downfall  of  the,  457 

Tennyson,  Lord,  14-15;  his  Prize  Poem 
on  Tirabuctoo,  99-100 ;  a  Member  of 
"The  Apostles,"  102;  Beginning 
of  his  Friendship  with  Air.  Glad- 
stone, 217 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
466-67  ;  and  the  County  Franchise, 
675,  676 

Tennyson,  Lord  (the  Present),  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Criticism  of  "  Maud," 
386 

Thackeray,  Wm.  Makepeace,  99,  100 

Theologian,  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a,  245- 
73,  470-73  et  passim 

Thessaly,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  672 

Timber-tax,  Remission  of  the,  289-90 

Tory  Period,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  155- 
244 

Tractarianism,  223,  310-12 

Transvaal,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the, 
643,  665 

Tree-felling,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Addic- 
tion to,  596-98,  612-14  ;  how  his 
Interest  in  it  began,  613 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix,  102 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  370  (footnote),  . 
698,  712,  719,  726,  727 


Tuam,  Roman  Catholic  Archibishop 
of,  on  the  State  of  Ireland  (1863), 
441 
Turner,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  95 
Tvviss,  Horace,  M.P.,  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  207 

Uganda,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  724 
Ulster  Tenant  Right,  560 
Universities,  Mi'.  Gladstone  on,  459-00 
University  Reform,  380,  555,  671 
University  Tests,  Mr.  Gladstone  and, 
190-91 

Vaticanism,  Mr.  Gladstone  and,  262- 

63,  615-17 
Villiers,  Charles  Pelham,  803,  306,  307, 

543,  732 
Vreed-en-Hoop,  Sir  John  Gladstone's 

Plantation,  171-74 

Welsh  Clutrch,  Suspension  and  Dis- 
establishment Bills,  728,  732 

White,  Blanco,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  463 

Whiteside,  Chief  Justice,  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Indictment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  450  (footnote) 

Wilberforce,  Henry,  113 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  his  Testimony 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Nobility,  4-5  ; 
writes  him  a  Letter  of  Counsel, 
222  ;  Diary  of,  609 

Wilde,  Serjeant,  Whig  Candidate  for 
Newark-upon-Trent,  158,  160,  196 

William  IV.,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  First 
Great  Speech  in  Parliament,  178  ; 
192,  196,  204  ;  Death  of,  215 

Williams,  Colonel,  M.P.,  187-88 

Wilmot,  Sir  Eardloy,  recalled  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  338-40 

Wolseley,  Lord,  681,  682-83 

Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  740,  743 

Wallas,  Mr.  Graham,  Life  of  Francis 
Place,  by,  275  (footnote) 

Watson,  Mr.  W.  L.,  his  "  Snap-shot" 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  628  ;  his  De- 
scriiition  of  the  Marylebone  Meet- 
ing, 639-40 

Ward,  W.  G.,  his  "Ideal  Church," 
311-12 

Wason,  Rigbv,  and  the  Liverpool 
Election  of  1832,  169 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
454-55 

"  Weg,"  The,  10,  102-3,  124 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  Policy  of, 
attacked  at  the  Oxford  Union, 
119-22  ;  Opposition  of  to  Reform, 
126  ;  elected  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University,  183  ;  carries  on  "  the 
King's  Government,''  192,  194 

Wemyss,  Lord,  and  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill,  585-86  (footnote) 

Werneth  (Oldham)  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, opened  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  495 

Westminster,  Duke  of,  708,  734,  736 

Woman  Suffrage,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Attitude  towards,  539 

Woolwicli  Dockyard,  Chjsing  of,  570 

Wordsworth,  Bisliop,  3,  104,  131,  547 

Wordsworth,  William,  visits  Mr. 
Gladstone,  216 ;  his  Views  on  "  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,"  231 

Wyatt's  Rooms,  Meeting-place  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  114,  126 

Young,  Sir  W.,  136 

Zulu  War,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the, 
631,  642 
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